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EASTERN MONACHISM. 

By Rev Dr. Duff and a Friend. 

Eastern Mouachisnt : an account of the Origin, Laws^ Die* 
cipline, Sacred Writings^ Mysterious Rites„ Religious Cere- 
monies, and present circumstances, of the order of Mendicants, 
founded by Gdtama Budha (compiled from Singhalese MSS, 
and other original sources of information), with comparative 
notices of the Usages and Institutions of the Western Ascetics, 
and a tevietv- of the Monastic System ; by R. Spence Hardy. 
London. Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row. 1850. 

W HEN the lark rises into the blue ether, it may sing as it 
soars ; and wliilst far awy from the ken of the keenest eye, 
like a tiny skiff moored in air unruffled lake, it may float with 
motionless wing in its own undisputed dominion ; but when the 
bird of passage addresses itself to its adventurous travel, in 
which hill and dale, and rolling river, in oft- repeated succes- 
sion, will have to be crossed, and many a weary rood of the 
welkin measured with agitated pinion, a sternness of purpose 
and an indomitable perseverance are required for the accom- 
plishment of the mighty task. By parity of process, there are 
some themes that we can treat lightly, and that are rather the 
play-toys of our leisure than the task-work of our more serious 
moments ; but there are others that we must approach in a 
more solemn mood, as it is not possible to comprehend them in 
their immensity without patient and protracted research. The 
subject now before us partakes, in an eminent degree, of the 
more earnest of these characteristics. In an attempt at its 
elaboration, however, we have to descend rather than to rise ; 
3ind the atmosphere around us resembles rather the murkiness 
that hovers above the morass, than the pure azure, in the midst 
of which the lark, we have started, would love to pour forth 
unseen its streams of melody. 

There are many reasons why Budhism deserves a more ex- 
tended investigation than it has yet received. It i^ now, and 
has been nearly two thousand years, more widely spread than 
any other system. We speak numeric^liy, and not of ter- 
ritory. This fact alone is strong proof that there must be 
w(fhln it some prehensile power that can lay hold upon man 
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with a grasp of amazing tenacity. And yet there is nothing 
in its exterior form, which would lead us to infer that it possess* 
es a potency so great. Its energy, like that of the simoom of 
the desert, is imperceptible, except by the effects it produces. 
It contains, also, the germ of the scepticism of every age ; and 
in its apparent respect for any creed whatever, that has in it 
the semblance of what it regards as the truth, maintaining that 
none arc to be entirely rejected, though none but itself is to 
be entirely received, it is a perfect foreshadowing of too much 
of the educated mind of the present age. It ought to abate the 
pride of our modern sceptics, when they learn that their boasted 
discoveries are but a metempsychosis of primeval error. To 
call their system neology ” is a manifest misnomer. The wilds 
of Asia, in the most remote antiquity, generated thoughts that 
have only recently appeared in the schools of Europe. They 
are there regarded as being new, and as all-assimilative in their 
tendency ; but with what truthfulness, let the times of old 
decide. 

The archives of Budhism are ample ; and therefore it is not 
from the want of a pathway that ks labyrinths have not been 
explored. Like all religions thn abstiact their votaries from 
the cares of the world, it has a vast mass of traditionary lore ; 
and if a collection were to be made of its legends, Nepal, Bur* 
mail, Siam, Tibet, China, Japan and Ceylon, would each present 
its own voluminous Acta Sanctorum. The controversy as to 
whether its most precious lemains are enshrined in Sanskrit or 
in Pali, has been set at rest by the admission of Mr. Brian H. 
Hodgson, “ that the honours of Ceylonese literature and of 
“ the Pali language (as anticipated by Mr. Prinsep) are no longer 
•* disputable.” 

In the article on Budhism, which appeared in our eighth 
number, many statements of fact were furnished, calculated to 
throw h’ght on its “ origin and diffusion.” In the work which 
heads this article, Mr. Hardy has supplied information on one 
important department of the subject, which, to most of our 
readers, will be new — information, which we venture to say, is 
more full, more varied, more instructive, and more fraught with 
interest to the philosopher and the Christian philanthropist, 
than what is to be found in any othnr available book on Bud- 
hism in the English, or any other language. In a prefatory 
note prefixed to the present volume, the author announces that 
he has prepared, and will publish if he receive encouragement, a 
work that is intended to be a synopsis of Budhism, as the sys- 
tem is now professed in the sacred Lankd. In ” Eastern 
Monachism ” we have, therefore, little insight into the general 
principles of the system ; as the author confines himself aln\pst 
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exclusively to the affairs of the priesthood. Throughout the 
work, there are allusions to the analogous customs of other 
orders of ascetics, which will be of interest to many of its 
readers, but lessen its value in the estimation of the mere 
orientalist. In our notice of the work we shall confine our* 
selves to such parts of its contents as are more properly 
eastern in their character ; and shall dwell more particularly 
upon the attributes of the system that are the least known out 
of the pale of Budhistical erudition. The author’s informa- 
tion upon these subjects is derived from personal observation, 
during a residence of twenty years in Ceylon ; from conversa- 
tions with the priests, and from the perusal of Singhalese 
manuscripts. 

The work is divided into twenty-four chapters, which we 
shall take in order ; and we shall present as complete an analysis 
of their |)agcs as our limits will permit. 

I. Gdtama Budha, — The venerated sage, who has more wor- 
shippers upon earth then any other being, was born, ac- 
cording to the Singhalese records, at Kapilawastu. H. C. 623-4. 
It was lit the moment of his biith he uttered the arrogant 
exclamation — I am the mon exalted in the universe ; I am 
its chief ; 1 am the most excellent among all the beings 
“ it contains ; this is my last birth ; hereafter there is to 
“ me no other state of existence.” At the age of sixteen, 
he was married to the beautiful YasddharA, daughter of Supra 
Budha, who reigned at K6li. Sudhddana, the fiflher of 
Gdtama, having learnt from the soothsayers that his son would 
become an ascetic, and that his resolution to leave the world 
would be caused by four things he would witness, viz., decrepi- 
tude, sickness, death, and the demeanour of a recluse — set a 
guard about him, that he might be prevented from meeting 
with any of the signs that were to produce consequences so 
important. Utterly bootless were all these precautions. First, 
he saw an old man wending his way with trembling steps and 
slow ; then, a leper ; afterwards, a putrid corpse ; and more 
important than all, he met a recluse, whose modesty of deport- 
ment struck him as being worthy of universal imitation. It 
was on his way to a party of pleasure that he saw the last of 
tliese prohibited signs, and, whilst in the midst of its amuse- 
ments, it was announced to him that Yas6dhar& was delivered 
of a son, his first-born child. On his return to the palace, the 
master of the revels gathered around him the most attractive 
courtezans ; loud was the music, and rude the laugh ; but 
the thoughts of the prince were away to the wilderness ; and 
when the witching women saw that all they did to gain his 
attention was vain, their wiles became gradually less animated, 
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and after a time they fell asleep. But that which all their 
wantonness was unable to effect, was produced by the appear- 
ance of the sleeping;; throng. One was yawning here, and another 
tolling there, whilst a whole group were breathing loudly, in 
dissonant contrast to their former strain, so that the festive 
hall became to him a scene of aversion. This was all that was 
wanted to bring the thoughts of the prince to a practical issue. 
Already charmed by the gentle virtues of asceticism, and now 
disgusted with the pleasures of the world, he rushed atf once 
into solitude, after a passing glance at his sleeping babe ; and 
was enabled by the Ddvas to elude the vigilance of the guard 
that had been placed around him by his anxious father. 
After a long course of arduous exercise, he became a supreme 
Budha, at the foot of a b6-tree, near which Budha Gaya was 
afterwards built. By viitue of his office, he now' became 
supreme among all the intelligences of all worlds, and was in 
possession of an unlimited power to do or to know. 

As this mysterious energy was the result of his own will, 
and came by intuition, not from the teaching of another ; and 
as others, who were willing to pursue the same course, might 
attain to the same dignity, he begin at once to proclaim the 
privileges connected with a renunciation of the enthralment of 
sensuous existence ; and in far less time than was required by 
the merchant of Mecca for the establishment of Isldnlism, 
thousands upon thousands had adopted the tenets of Gotama, 
and followed his example. Until the day of his death, he acted 
as the apostle of his own religion, wandering to Benares, 
Rajagaha, W^sili, Sewet, and even Ceylon, Every where he 
gained converts to his creed. The opposition he met with was 
principally from the sect called Tirttakas ; and, although the 
Brahmans are sometimes alluded to, we do not from this source 
derive any exalted idea of their respectability or influence. 
At the age of eighty years, Gdtama Budha calmly expired, 
near Kusinira ; his existence, according to his own dogma of 
Nirw&na, passed into non-existence ; and, after his body had 
been burnt with the honour due to his exalted rank, his relics 
were collected by his sorrowing disciples, among whom were 
many in the class of Rahats, that were not much inferior, 
either in power or wisdom, to their great teacher. 

11. The Laws and Regulations of the Priesthood^^Tht num- 
ber of the legislative enactments attributed to Budha, partakes 
of the immensity that characterizes all the thoughts of the 
Hindu. They are said to 'have amounted to ninety millions, 
one hundred and eighty-five lacks, and thirty-six. The more 
important of the laws, about 220 in number, are collected 
together in a manual, called in Pali, Pdtimokkhan, which is to be 
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recited twice every month in an assembly of priests, at which not 
fewer than four must be present. At the commencement qf his 
ministry, G6tama promulgated a more condensed code, as he 
was afraid that if, at the outset, he made known the sterner 
rcquiiemcnts of the institute, many persons would be deterred 
thereby from seeking to release themselves from the evils of 
existence. The items of this code were afterwards explained, 
modified, and enlarged, as the circumstaces arose that called 
for additional legislative interference. There is a class of 
observances, called Teles-dhutanga, known also to the Chinese, 
to which allusion is frequently made in the woiks of the 
Singhalese authors. The priest by whom this class is respected, 
is to observe the following rules : — i. To reject all garments 
but those of the meanest description. 2. To possess not more 
than three garments. 3. To eat no food but such as has been 
received under certain resti ictions. 4 To call at all houses 
alike, however mean they may be, when carrying the alms-bowl, 
5. To remain on one seat when eating, until the meal be 
finished. 6. To eat only from one vessel. 7. To cease eat- 
ing the instant that certain things occur. 8. To reside in the 
foiest. 9. To reside at tlul foot of a tree. 10. To reside in 
an open space, without the covering of a roof 11. To reside 
in a cemetery. 12. To take any seat that may be provided. 
13. To refrain from lying down, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

III. Names and Titles. — Under this head is included the 

vexed question, as to whether primitive Budhism admits of such 
a distinction as the epithets Cleius and Laicus would designate. 
Into this controversy we shall not enter. Mr. Hardy says—** I 
“ have retained the word piiest to designate the sramana of 
** Budha ; he is a monk as to the economy of his own life (if he 
*‘ live according to the stricter precepts), but a priest as to the 
** world witliout ; clericus regularise' The following are the 
principal names given to these wearers of the yellow robe ; — i. 
Sidwaka, from the root sru, to hear, answering to the aKwmm 
of the Gteeks, 2. Sramana, from srama, the performance of 
asceticism, answering to the aoKffrifi of the ancient church. 
3 Th’dro, or elder, answering to the Zaken of the Old Testa- 
ment and the of the New. 4 Bhikkhu» from 

bhiksha, to beg, literally a mendicant. This was the appellation 
generally used by G6tama when he addressed the priests. 

IV. The Noviciate . — The aspirant to the privileges of the 
priesthood must be, at least, eight years of age, before he is 
allowed to commence the preliminary exercises, and must have 
the consent of his parents. No one who is diseased, a slave, or a 
soldier, can be ailmitted as a candidate, but any one else may 
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seek the privileges, and it was to this comprehensive arrange- 
ment that Budhism was indebted for a great part of the success 
that attended it at its promulgation. The novice must be at 
least twenty years of age, before he can be ordained ; but it 
does not appear how long the noviciate is to continue, if he 
enters on its duties in maturer years. The Sam^nera, as the 
neophyte is called, usually begins his connexion with the monas- 
tery by becoming a pupil in the school of the priest ; but when 
he has assumed the robe, he must compl}' with all the rules of 
the priesthood that are included in an abandonment of the world. 
At the time of his initiation, he has his head shaved, and bathes ; 
and, taking a robe, he gives it to a priest, requesting that he 
may receive it again and be permitted to wear it. The piiest 
then imparts to him the three-fold protective formulary, called 
Tunsarana 

Budhanc-snranang-gnch'hami, I take refuge in Budha. 

Dhammang-baranang'gach'hami, 1 take refuge iii the Truth. 

Saiighang-&aranang*gacli'hami, I take refuge in the Associated Piiesthood. 

He is also required to repeat the ten ordinances, or obligations, 
and declare that he will observe them : — not to take life ; not to 
take that which has not been givei^; to avoid sexual inteicour.se, 
the saying of that which is not true, and the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks ; not to cat any solid food after mid-day ; not to 
attend upon dancing, singing, music, or masques ; to avoid the 
use of perfumes or dower.s ; not to use a scat or couch above the 
prescribed elevation ; and nor to receive gold or silver. The 
principal duties that are afterwards to be attended to are set 
forth in a manual called Dina Chariyd, or the daily obser- 
vances, of which Mr. Hardy gives a translation. There are 
several other rituals that the novice is to learn by heart. If 
he omits any of his duties, he is likened to “ a man who daubs 
" himself all over with the most disgusting filth, in order to 
” render himself beautiful ; he is like an ass among cattle ; he is 
shunned by all ; he is like the fire of a cemetery where bodies 
« are burnt, or like one blind, or an outcast.” There are five 
deadly sins that are especially to be avoided : — i. Matricide. 
2. Patricide. 3. The murder of a Rabat 4. Wounding the 
person of a supreme Budha (his life cannot possibly be taken). 

Causing a schism among the priesthood. 

A translation is given of the history of a Brahman youth, 
called Rat*hapdla, intended to set forth the greatness of the 
difficulties that the novice has sometimes to encounter before he 
is allowed to assume the garb of the recluse. At its conclusion 
he declares to Kdrawya. king of Kuru, the reasons that induced 
him to abandon the world. *' Fouraphorisms,” he says, ** have been 
** declared by Budha ; and it was because 1 understood them, that 
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“ 1 embraced the priesthood. They are: — i. The beings in this 
world are subject to decay ; they cannot abide long. 2. They 
" have no protection, no adequate helper. 3. They have no real 
possessions ; all that they have they must leave 4 They cannot 
arrive at perfect satisfaction or content ; they are constantly the 
“ slaves of evil desire/* After illustrating each of these positions, 
he proceeds to say : — “ There are some men, who have much 
“ property, but on account of the false mediutA through which 
all things appear to them, it seems as if it were little ; they are 
** covetous of more, and arc continually tiying to add to their 
possessions. There are kings who subdue the whole of the four 
quarters, even to the borders of the sea ; but they are still not 
“ content : they wish to cross the ocean, that they may find out 
“ more worlds to conquer, but they are never satisfied with what 
" they acquire, and the craving continues until death. There is 
“ no means of satisfying the desire of the worlding. When he 
dies, his fiiends go about with disordered hair, and weep. They 
“ exclaim, he is gone, he is dead, and they then enwrap the 
“ body in cloth, and burn it upon the pyre. He cannot take with 
“ him either propeity or wealth ; even the corpse-cloth is burnt. 
“When about to die, nei the# relatives, friends, nor companions 
“ can afford him any protection. He who dies, is accompanied 
“ only by his merit and demerit ; nothing else, whatever, goes 
with him ; he cannot take with him children, or women, or 
“ wealth, or lands. Decay is not prevented by riches, nor is old 
“ age ; and life continues only for a very little time. The rich 
** and the poor, the wise and the unwise, men of every condition, 
“ must equally encounter death ; there is no one to whom its 
“ embrace will not come. The unwise man trembles at the 
“ approach of death ; but the wise man is unmoved. Wisdom 
“ is therefore better than wealth ; of all possessions, it is the 
“ chief ; it is the principal means by which evil desire is 
“ destroyed, and purity is attained. The cleaving to sensuous 
“ objects is the cause of many dangers, and prevents the 
“ reception of nirwdna. For these reasons I have embiaced the 
“ seclusion of priesthood.*' 

V. Ordination, — There is no word of ecclesiastical usage 
that properly designates the change undergone by the postulant, 
when he passes from the noviciate to the priesthood. It 
includes, in its consequences, both the profession of the regular, 
and the ordination of the secular priest ; and yet, in itself it* is 
a rite of the simplest kind. The mode in which the ceremony 
is conducted, appears in a work called Kammawdehan. A chapter 
of the prie^hood having been called, the candidate is asked, 
if the requisites of the order (such as the alms-bowl, robes, &c., 
tt^t have been previously prepared and deposited in the place 
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of assembly) belong to him. After answering in the affirma- 
tive, he is asked, if he is free from disease : if he is a human 
being, a man, and a freeman ; if he is out of debt ; if he is free 
from the king's service ; if he has the consent of his parents ; 
if he has attained the age of twenty years ; and if he is pro- 
vided with the priestly requisities. A few other matters are 
then enquired into, and the moderator then requests him to 
advance. The candidate, addressing the venerable assembly, 
says respectfully thrice, I request upasampaddl' admission 
into the order of the priesthood. The moderator certities that 
he is free from the impediments which would prevent his 
admission into the sacred community ; that he possesses the 
requisites, and requests upnsampndd ; ’* after which he thrice 
calls out, *' Let him who assents to this request be silent ; let 
him who dissents from it, now declare it ! " If the assembly 
remain silent, the moderator infers that consent is given ; upon 
which he repeats to the candidate, the more important of the 
rules by which he will have to abide — relating to the food he 
may receive, the garments he may wear, the place in which he 
may reside, the medicaments he may use in case of sickness, 
and the crimes that involve exputsion from the priesthood. It 
is declared that these ordinances arc worthy to be kept to the 
end of life, to which the candidate assents, without, however, 
taking any vow. From this time, he is regarded as being in 
possession of all the privileges of the priesthood. 

In the life-time of the sages, when permission was given to a 
postulant to wear the garment of the recluse, G6tama simply 
said, ** Come hither, mendicant*” and it is affirmed that the 
requisites of the priesthood were supernatural ly provided. It is 
not improbable, that the ceremony of * upasampadd” is an 
innovation upon primitive Budhism. 

There are other usages, of too interesting a character to be 
passed by without notice. There is no order among the Bud- 
“ hists,” says Mr. Hardy, “ distinct from that of the presbytery — 
the sangah being a congregation of elders presided over by a 
moderator, who is strictly primus inter pares. Whilst maintain- 
** ing the necessity of a succession, the power is regarded as 
** being resident in the association, and not in the individual. 
** The idea of a succession is not lightly treated by the Budhists, 
** inasmuch as they consider that there can be no new sangah 
^ Unless its members have been admitted to the order by a previ- 
* ous sangah of legal constitution ; and they do not consider any 
sangah to be legally constituted, unless there has been, in the 
** same manner, a succession of regular appointments, from the 
“ commencement of the order. When in any country the sue- 
cession has been lost, no attempt has been made to create a 
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** spontaneous sangah. When better times have come, appuca- 
‘‘ tion has been made to some other country, for a renewal of the 
“ authority. And even when certain classes have been illegally 
shut out from this order, they have, in no instance that has come 
“ under my notice, regarded themselves as forming a perfect 
“ Church, until the succession was legally received. Further- 
“ more, if all the priests in any given temple or district, though 
*' legally ordained, were to be guilty of some misdemeanor, re- 
“ quiring absolution, it would be out of their power to hold a 
“ legal sangrih, until they had been absolved by some priest, wlio 
was free fiom the same impediment ; and although the absolv- 
ing priest were to be guilty of some other and even greater 
“ misdemeanor, it would be no bar to his power of absolution." 
The order is not regarded as being indelible ; and, as the 
^ ordinances are to be observed durante bene placito, a return 
to the world, under certain circumstances, is permitted, either 
for a temporary period, or until death. Inability to remain 
continent ; impatience of restraint ; a wish to enter upon 
worldly engagements ; affection for parents or friends; or doubts 
as to the truth of the system propounded by Biidha ; are 
among the reasons that are •regarded by Gdtama as valid for 
the laying aside of the yellow robe. But no one is allowed 
to re-enter the priesthood, who has abandoned it, ‘‘without 
" express permission had and obtained from a legal sangah." 
In some countries, almost evciy respectable male inhabitant 
enters the priesthood for a temporary period. 

The upasampad^ succession was several times lost during 
the wars of the Singhalese with their continental invaders. 
It was last renewed in the reign of Kirtti Sri, who, however, 
consented to an arrangement that was greatly opposed to 
orthodox Budhism. A royal decree was issued, that ordination 
should be conferred only upon members of the gowi, or agricul- 
tural caste, this being the principal caste retained among the 
Singhalese. As Kandy was then the residence of the king, 
it was also forbidden to confer the privilege In any other place. 

I These regulations produced great dissatisfaction among the 
inferior castes, and about the beginning of the present century, 
application was made by some of their number to the priests 
of Burmah, who admitted them into the sacred order. On their 
return to Ceylon, they established a new community, admit- 
ting postulants indiscriminately from all castes. In some other 
matters also, they profess to aim at a reformation of the un- 
authorized practices of the more ancient fraternity. The two 
communities regard each other with great bitterness and con- 
tempt. 
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VI. Celehacy. — The priest is told at his ordination, that 
** when the head is taken off, it is impossible that life can be 
“ retained in the body ; and that, in like manner, the priest who 
“ holds sexual intercourse, is thereby incapacitated from con- 
** tinuing to be a son of Sdkya, or a sramana.’’ 

The lules to be observed by the priest, that he may be 
prevented from transgressing the moral requirements of the 
institute, are numerous, and in their character, exceedingly com- 
prehensive. As an instance of the complete abstraction under 
which the more devoted of the priests are said to live, we may 
extract the following narrative : The venerated Chiltagutta 
resided in the Karandu-lena, a cave in the southern province 
of Ceylon, upon the walls of which were painted, in a superior 
manner, the stories of the Budhas. The cave was visited by 
some priests who greatly admired the paintings, and expressed 
their admiration to Chittagutta ; but he leplied, that he had 
lived there sixty years, and had never seen them, and that he 
should not now have known of their existence, if it had not 
been for their information. There was near the entrance to the 
cave, a large nd*tree ; but he only knew that the tree was there, 
from the fall of the pollen and flq,wers. The tiee itself he never 
saw, as he carefully observed the precept, not to look upward or 
to a distance. The king of Magan having heard of his sanctity, 
invited him to come to his palace, that he might have the pri- 
vilege of worshipping him ; but though he sent three messages, 
the priest was unwilling to leave the cave. The king, to oblige 
him to comply, bound up the nipple of a woman who was giving 
suck to her child, sealed it with the royal seal, and declared 
that it should not be broken until he came. When Chittagutta 
heard of what the king had done, out of compassion, he went 
to the palace. The monarch worshipped him on his arrival, 
and told him that a transient sight of him was not sufficient, as 
he wanted him to impart to him the precepts during several 
days. This lie did, in order that he might detain the priest ; 
and in this way, seven days passed over. At his departure, the 
king and his queens wor.shipped him. and the king carried his 
alms-bowl some distance ; but he merely said in return, “ may 
you prosper.” When some other priests cxpo.stulalcd with him 
for not being more respectful, and told him that he ought to 
have said. ** May you prosper, great king ; may you prosper, 
illustrious queens ! ” he replied, that he knew not to whom he 
was speaking ; he had uot even noticed that they were persons 
of rank. 

When the world is abandoned, all the affections of relation- 
ship are to be entirely annihilated. A priest, who resided at 
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Koranakara, in Ceylon, had a nephew who was a priest in the 
same Vihdra, but in the course of time, the nephew went to 
reside at Ruhuna, in the southern province of the island. After 
this, his parents were continually asking the older priest, if lie 
had heard any news of their son At last, as they were so im- 
portunate, he set out for Ruhuna, that he might enquire after 
the welfare of his nephew, and be able to satisfy the wishes 
of his parents. By this time, the nephew thought it would be 
well to go and sec his uncle, as he had been absent from him 
a considerable period. The two priests met on the borders of 
the Mahaneli ; and, after mutual explanations, the uncle remain- 
ed nfiar the same place, to perform a certain ceremony, and the 
nephew proceeded onward to his native village. The day after 
f his arrival, his father went to invite him to perform the rite 
, called wasSf at his house, as he had heard that a stranger was 
come to the monastery. The priest accordingly went every 
day, for the space of three months, to his father*s house, to say 
bana ; but he was not recognised by any of his relatives. 
When the ceremony was concluded, he informed his parents 
tl.at he w is about to depart ; but they entreated him to come 
the next day, and they then g^ve him a cruse of oil, a lump of 
sugar, and a piece of cloth nine cubits long. After giving them 
his blessing, he began his journey to Ruhuna. The two priests 
again met on the borders of the river, when the nephew in- 
formed his uncle, that he had seen his parents ; and, at the same 
time, anointed his feet with the oil, gave him the sugar to eat, 
and presented to him the piece of cloth. He then proceeded 
on his journey, and his uncle set out to return to Koranakara, 
From the time that the son began to perform wass at his father’s 
house, his parent went out every day in the direction of 
Ruhuna, to see if the priest was returning with his child ; but 
when he saw him alone, as he concluded at once that his son 
was dead, he threw himself at the feet of the priest, wept, and 
lamented aloud. The piiest saw the error into which the father 
had fallen, and made known to him what had taken place, coq; 
vincing him of the reality of what he said, by showing him the 
cloth he had received. The father then went in the direction 
his son had gone, fell on his face and worshipped, sayiirg'that 
his son was without an equal, as he had visited his parents' house 
every day during three months, and yet never discovered him- 
self to any of his relatives. 

VII. Poverty . — The sramana is allowed to possess, in his own 
right, only eight articles, called pirikara, which are regarded as 
the requisites of the priesthood, i, 2, 3. Robes of different 
descriptions, 4. A girdle for the loins. A pdtara, or alms- 
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bowl. 6 , A razor. 7 . A needle. 8 . A perahankada, or water- 
strainer. The strainer is considered to be a necessary article ; 
as, if any priest shall knowingly drink water containing insects,. 
“ it is a fault that requires confession and absolution.” As among, 
other orders of ascetics, a distinction is made between the 
individual and the community : and a chapter of the priesthood 
can receive almost anything that the faithful choose to present, 
except gold and silver. The possessions of the sramanas in 
Ceylon arc extensive, and include some of the richest domains 
in the island. 

VII 1. Mendicancy — The priest is not allowed to bring with- 
in the door of his mouth any substance not given in alms, 
unless it be water, or some article used for the cleaning of 
the teeth ; and “ when in health, the food that he eats, must 
“ be procured by his own exertions in carrying the alms-bowl 
*‘fioin h* use to house, in the village or city near which he 
resides.” When going to receive alms, the bowl is slung 
across his shoulder, and is usually covered by the outer robe. 
It may be made of cither iion or clay, but not of any other 
material. The priest may not, when carrying the bowl, by any 
word or sign whatever, intimate his wish to receive any parti- 
cular alms, unless he be sick. B 6 t this law is not un frequently 
evaded. There is an ancient legend, that a certain priest, who 
was suffering from hunger, went to a house to receive food. 
The woman of the house said that she had nothing to give 
him ; but she pretended that she would go and ask something 
from a neighbour, for which purp(..sc, she left the house, and 
went to a little distance. The priest took the opportunity to 
look and sec what the good woman had in her store ; and in 
the corner, near the door, he saw a piece of sugar-cane, he also 
saw some sugar-candy, salted meat, rice, and ghf, in different 
vessels ; after which he again retired to the outer court. When 
the woman returned, she said that she had not succeeded in 
obtaining any rice. The priest replied, " It is not a fortunate 
“ day for our order ; I have seen an omen/' She asked what, it 
was, and he proceeded, I saw a serpent, like a piece of sugar- 
cane ; on looking for something to strike it with, I saw some 
” stones like pieces of sugar-candy ; the hood of this snake was 
" like a piece of salted meat ; its teeth were like grains gf rice ; 
'* and the poisonous saliva falling from its gums was like ghf 
in an earthen vessel.” The woman, on hearing this, was un- 
able to deny the truth of the inference ; so she presented the 
priest with the whole of the articles he had seen. But in this 
manner, to speak of what is near is forbidden ; it is simanta 
jappana. 
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IX. Diet — The requirements under this head are much less 
severe than might have been expected. The piiest^ is entirely 
to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks, as it is said that 
“ they lead to indifference towards religion.*’ After the sun 
has passed the meiidian, he may not partake of solid food ; but, 
previous to that hour, he may eat whatever is presented to 
him, and, indeed, is absolutely forbidden to partake of anything 
else, but what is put into the bowl, when going his morning’s 
round, unless food should have been provided for the priest- 
hood of the Vihdi a in which he lives, by some other mode. 
The death of Gdtama was occasioned by eating pork, 

X !^leep . — The night is divided into three watches, of four 
hours each It is said that “ G6tama slept during one-third of 
the third watch, or one hour and one-third. In the first 
V watch he preached, or engaged in religious conversation ; in 
^ the second watch he answered questions put to him by the 
** Devas ; and in the first division of the third watch he slept, in 
“ the second, exercised meditation, and in the third, looked abroad 
on the world, with his divine eyes to see what being or beings 
"it would be piopcr to catch in the net of truth during the 
day.” 

The last of the thirteen ordinances requires ihat the sramana, 
who keeps it, shall not lie down to sleep ; and, during the whole 
of one watch of the night, he must walk about. He may not 
recline at full length ; but may walk, or stand, or sit. All 
the ordinances of the dhutanga arc divided into three classes, 
and the priest, who enters the superior class, may not lean on 
any place, or make his lobe into a scat, or take hold of a piece 
of cloth fastened to a tree. He who enters the middle class 
is allowed to make use of any of these assistances. He who 
enters the third class may make scats (in particular ways that 
are mentioned.) But no member of any of the three classes is 
permitted to lie down. 

XL The Tonsure , — From the commencement of his noviciate 
the priest must be regularly shaved. All capillary excrescences 
are to be carefully removed from the body. There are fifteen 
evils connected with the growth of the hair, such as, that it 
must be ornamented, anointed, washed, perfumed, purified, un- 
loosed, tied, combed, curled, unknotted, and freed from^ vermin ; 
and when it begins to fall off, thcie is regret. The hair is not 
to be permitted to grow to a greater length than two inches ; 
but it is the usual custom to shave eye^ fortnight The 
priests, generally, shave each other ; but it is not forbidden to 
have the operation performed by a laic. 

XII. The The precepts given in the Pitimokkhan, 
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relative to dress, are numerous. The priests are permitted to 
have three robes, and are not allowed to retain an extra robe 
more than ten days. The whole three are always to be in his 
possession, unless danger be apprehended, in which case, he may 
leave one robe in the village, but not more than six days, unless 
specially permitted. We have a further insight into the cus- 
toms of the priesthood upon this subject, in a legend of the 
King of Kosala. His Queens having given 500 splendid robes, 
monuments of his affectionate munihcence to the priests, he 
spoke in anger to Ananda, the nephew of Gotama Budha and 
his own personal attendant, and enquired if the priests intend- 
ed to sell them, reminding him that Budha had declared that 
no priest was to have inoic than three robes. Ananda replied, 
“ Yes, as their own property : but the priests may receive 
“ whatever is presented, in order that the giver may thereby 
“ obtain merit.” The king enquired what the priests did with 
their old robes ; and the priests informed him, that after stitch- 
ing them, they took them for loose wrappers. The king 
then enquired what became of the former wrappers ? Ananda : 
“ They cut away the old pieces, and taking the good pieces 
that are left, they make them into inner robes.” The king : 
“What becomes of the inner robes that have been cast off ? ” 
Ananda ; “ They spread them upon the ground, that they 
may sleep on them at night.” The king : “ What becomes 
of the cloths upon which they slept previously ? ” Ananda : 
“ The priests spread them in the places where they dwell, that 
they may walk upon them.” The king : “ What is done with the 
cloths upon which they formerly walked ?” Ananda : “ They make 
them into the rugs, upon which they wipe their feet.” The 
king : “ What becomes of their former rugs ?” Ananda : “ They 
use the shreds in preparing the clay of which their huts arc 
built.” The king’s anger was appeased by thc&c answers ; and to 
show his satisfaction, he presented to Ananda 500 other robes 
of similar value, greatly praising the institutions of Budha. 

XIII. Tke Residence , — There appears to be an inconsistency 
upon this subject in the teachings of Budhism. Under some of its 
phases, it would seem to require peremptorily an abandonment 
of all the comforts connected with a substantial dwelling ; and 
yet, upon other occasions, it would appear as if the Vih^ra were 
a usual and necessary part of the economy. In the P&timok- 
khan, it is directed, that the residence of the priest, if it be 
** built for himself alone, shall be twelve spans, according to the 
** span of Budha in length, and seven in breadth inside. The 
site must be chosen in a place that is free from vermin, snakes, 
«* wild beasts, &c., that the life of the priest, or of those who 
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resort to him, ihay not be in danger, and that the destruction of 
*' animal life may not be caused by its erection. There must be 
“ a pathway round it, wide enough for the passage of a cart. 
Before possession is taken, a chapter of the priests must pro- 
nounce, that it is not larger than the prescribed limits. Whe- 
“ ther the residence is intended for one priest or for many^ this 
“rule must be observed. At the time the dwelling is erected, 
the priest may direct materials to be brought, two or three 
“times, from grounds not under immediate cultivation, that the 
“ parts requiring stability, may be rendered firm ; but this num- 
ber of times is not to be exceeded.” 

; The priest who keeps the eighth of the thirteen ordinances, 

' called Arauyakango, is not allowed to reside near a village, 
but must remain in the forest, and never leave it, for any pur- 
; pose whatever, if he belong to the superior class. The priest 
who keeps the ninth of the ordinances, called Rukhamdli- 
khanga, is to avoid all tiled houses, and live at the root of a 
tree (the root being defined to be the space within which the 
leaves fall, on a calm day, or on which the shadow falls at 
noon). But trees of the following kind are prohibited ; a tree 
at the limit of a country ; a tige in which any Ddva resides, who 
receives offerings from the people ; a tree whence gum is taken 
or edible fruits are gathered ; a tree in which there are owls ; ora 
hollow tree ; and a tree in the midst of the ground belonging to 
a Vihara. The tenth of the ordinances, called Abbh6k&si- 
kanga enjoins, that the priest, who keeps it, shall not live in an 
inhabited place, or at the root of a tree, but in an open space. 
The eleventh of the ordinances, called Sdsatiikanga, requires 
the priest to live in a cemetery, a place where dead bodies 
have been deposited, or where they have been burnt. He 
may not make a place like a court of ambulation, nor frame a 
hut ; he may not sit on a chair, or recline on a couch ; and he 
is forbidden to provide water, as if it were a priest's regular 
dwelling. This is a very difficult ordinance, and is to be ob- 
served with much sorrowful determination. He is never to 
enter a house as he lives in the midst of the smoke arising 
from the funeral pile and the stench of dead bodies. 

The residences of the modern priests are usually mean erec- 
tions, in Ceylon and Burmah ; although the monasteries in Siam 
and China are of a more permanent character ; but in no 
country do we now find the devoted recluse of the primitive 
Budhists. 

XIV. Obedience . — As there must, necessarily, be great diffi- 
culty in keeping order among masses of celibates, who have 
few of the common cares of the world to engage their attention, 
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monastic discipline has always been stern in its character. 
Among the Sramanas, it is forbidden to the inferior priests to be 
in the company of the superior, or those who are more aged, 
without paying them proper respect. They are not to jostle 
them, nor go in front of them, when seated ; nor are they to sit 
on a higher seat, or to talk when near them, or, when talking with 
them, to use action of the hands or feet ; they arc not to walk 
near them with their sandals on, or to walk about, in some part 
of the same courts at a higher elevation, or to walk at tl)c same 
place at the same time. They are not to go before them, or 
press upon them, when carrying the alms-bowl. They are not 
to be harsh with the novices. And they are not to take upon 
themselves matters, with which they have no right to interfere, 
such as to put firewood in the place where water is warmed for 
bathing, or to shut the door of the bath without permission. 
If any priest causes divisions in the community, he will have 
to suffer for his crime, a whole kalpa, in one of the Narakas 
(hells'. 

XV. The Exercise of Discipline tlic priests meet to- 
gether, to listen to the reading of the Patimokkhan, the* position 
in which they are to place thenvselves, the order in which they 
are to sit, and the kind of place in which they are to assemble, 
are minutely prescribed. ** When one section of the rule is 
** read,” we learn from Eastern Monachism, •* the enquiry is 
“ made three times, if all that are present have observed the pre- 
cept ; and if no answer is given, it is supposed to be in the afifir- 
“ mative ; but if any one has broken the precept and does not 
** confess it, he is regarded as being guilty of a wilful lie. When 
**a priest has been guilty of any of the thirteen enumerated 
** crimes that involve suspension and penance, and conceals 
' the fact, upon its discovery, he is placed under restraint as many 
** days as he has concealed it ; then for six nights he is subject to 
a kind of penance, and after this period he may be restored to 
his position by a chapter, at which twenty priests must be pre- 
sent No priest is allowed to question the utility of reading the 
Pitimokkhan in the manner prescribed ; and if any priest is 
** convicted of manifesting impatience, relative to the reading of 
this code, he is to confess his crime and receive absolution. 
** The matters brought before the chapters are to be deliberately 
** investigated, and the sentence is to be determined by the ma- 
jority. The modes of punishment that are appointed, are of the 
mildest description, including reprimand, forfeiture, penance, 
suspension, and exclusion. The principal exercise.^ of penance 
** appear to be, sweeping the court-yard of the Vih&ra, and 
** sprinkling sand under the b6-tree, or near the Digobah. In 
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**one legend, it is stated, that some ascetics, who were re- 
quired, as penance/to go to the Ganges and take up a portion 
** of sand which they were to bring to a certain place, had, by this 
** means, in the course of time, made a mound of sand that was 
“ many miles in extent. It appears from the Thibetan works 
on Budhism, as illustrated by Csoma Kotos, that priests of that 
country were accustomed to put under ban or interdict, any 
person or family who had rendered themselves liable to ecclesias- 
tical censure, in the following manner: In a public assembly, 
after the facts had been investigated, an alms-bowl was turned, 
with its mouth downwards — it being declared, by this act, that 
from that time, no one was to hold communication with the indi- 
vidual against whom the fault had been proved. According to 
the text, no one was to enter his house, or to sit down there, or 
to take alms from him, or to offer him religious instruction. 
After a reconciliation had taken place, the ban was taken off, 
by the alms-bowl being placed in its usual position. 

XVI. Miscellaneous Regulations . — These will not admit of 
abridgment, and to transcribe the whole chapter would far ex- 
ceed the space we have at command. We shall, therefore, con- 
fine our attention to one or two of the more important of the 
rules : “ The priest is not allojjred to take even so little as a 
blade of grass, when it is not given ; and if he takes a sandal, 
** or anything of the same value, or above that value, he ceases 
“ to be a son of Sdkya, as the withered branch, that is severed 
“ from the tree, ceases to put forth the tender bud or bear fruit. 
‘ The priest is not allowed, knowingly, to deprive any animal, 
though it be even so insignificant as an ant, of life ; and if he 
deprives any being of life, though it be no more than the 
“ causing of a miscarriage, he ceases to be a son of Sdkya, as 
the mountain that has been severed in two, cannot again be 
“ united. 

The priest (who is yet under the influence of the sensuous 
“ principle) is forbidden to make pretentions to the possession of 
** the rehatship ; and if any priest acts contrary to this precept, 
** he ceases to be a son of Sdkya, as the palm-tree cannot con- 
** tinue to grow, when deprived of the branches that form its 
“head.” 

The above rules are literally translated from the Kammawd- 
chan. Relative to the taking of life, we have furthur informar 
tion from other sources. In the time of G6tama, there was 
a priest, who was under the influence of passion ; and as he was 
unable to subdue it, he thought it would be better to die 
to continue under restraint. In consequence, he threw 
hini^lf from a Drecioice. near the rock Gijakdta ; but it so hap- 

c 
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pened, that as he came down, he fell upon a man who had come 
to the forest to cut bambus, whom he killed, though he did not 
succeed in taking his own life. From having taken the life of 
another, he supposed that he had become pdrdjika^ or excluded 
from the priesthood ; but when he informed Hudha of what 
had taken place, the sage declared that it was not so, as he had 
killed the man unintentionally, his intention being to take his 
own life, the death of the woodman was an accident 

A law was mao<^ofever, foi bidding the priests to commit sui- 
cide. Several sfwies are repeated, in the Thibetan Dul-vir, of 
suicide or poisoning among the priests or of causing themselves 
to be slain or depiived of life, out of despair, upon hearing of 
the various kinds of miseries or calamities of life. Budha, in 
consequence, forbade any one from discouising on these miseries 
in such a manner as thereby to cause despeiation. These cir- 
cumstances will remind the classic reader of the story of 
Hegesias, whose gloomy descriptions of human misery weie 
so overpowering, that they diovc many persons to commit sui- 
cide, in consequence of which he received the surname of 
Peisi-thanatos. 

In the city of Wesdli there was a priest, who, one day, on 
going with the alms-bowl, sat down upon a chair, that was cover- 
ed with a cloth by which he kill^ a child that was underneath. 
About the same time, there was a priest, who received food mixed 
with poison into his aims-bowl, which he gave to another priest, 
not knowing that it was poisoned, and the priest died. Both 
of these priests went to Budha, and, in much sorrow, informed 
him of what had taken place. The sage declared, after heating 
their story, that the priest who gave the poisoned food, though it 
caused the death^ of another priest, was innocent, because he 
had done it unwittingly ; but that the priest, who sat upon 
the chair, though it caused only the death of a child, was 
excluded fiom tlie priesthood, as he had not taken the proper 
precaution to look under the cloth, and had sat down without 
being Invited by the householder. 

Xyll. The ofder of Nuns . — An order of female recluses 
was instituted by Gdtama : but the severe restrictions under 
which they were placed, aie proofs of the low opinion he enter- 
tained of that division of the human species, which Christianity 
raises into the better sex.*' Tliat, which is named woman," 
said Budha, with unwonted severity, *'-is sin, ** u ^'she is not 

vicious, but vice." Other insults did he heap upon woman, 
which we shs^ll not repvrat. The female recluses carried the 
atims^bowl from door to door, in the same manner as the priests, 
*'a^d are represented as being present, upon some occasions, at 
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the chapters of the priests. ^ They foitnod a chapter of thek 
own, where females were admitted to the order. iTie converti 
were, in some instances, contiguous to the Vifadra ; but the 
intercourse between members of the two orders was guarded 
by many restrictions. To violate a priestess involved expulsion 
fiom the priesthood, without tlie possibility of restoration. 

In Ceylon, there are at present no femal e recl uses, Th^ 
exist in Burmah, but in far less numbers than tlli|||teiest8. Th^ 
forsake the sistei hood, when they can smnra|JWibanda. The 
profession is looked upon as only a more rS^ectable mode of 
begging. They are not numerous in Sihm. In Arrakan they 
are equal in number to the priests. Their dress is white, and 
their heads arc shaven. The Chinese nuns are said to be of 
coarse manners and unprepossessing appearance. 

XVIII. Tlu Sacred Books . — The Budhas, the sacred books, 
and the associated priesthood, are regarded as the three most 

C recious gems of the universe. The second of these inestima** 
le treasures is called in Pali, Dharma, which Mr. Hardy 
translates the Truth, under the supposition that the Law, its 
usual rendering, ** gives an idea, contiary to the entire genius 
of Buddhism." In common conversation, it is called the Sana, 
or wood. The different portions of the Dharma, when 
collected together, were di^ded into two principle classes, 
called Suttdni and Abhidharmdni. These two classes are again 
divided into three collections, called respectively : — i. Winaya, 
or discipline. 2. Sutra, or discourses. 3. Abhidhhrma, or 
pre-eminent truths. The three collections are called in Pa!)| 
Fitakat-tayan, from pitakan, a chest, of basket, and tdyo, three. 
A glossary and a commentary on the whole of the Pitakas were 
written by 6udha-g6sha, about the year A. D. 420. It is not 
unfiequently said, but not with much precision, that the Winaya 
was addressed to the priest, the Sfitra division to the laity, 
and the Abhidharma to the Ddvas and Brahmans of the 
celestial worlds. The Winaya Pitaka is divided into five 
books (the names of which are given), and contains 42,250 
gdthds or granthas, whilst the commentary contains 27,00a 
The Shtra Pitaka divided into seven sections, contains 142,250, 
and the commentary 254,25a The Abhidharma Pitaka con- 
tains 96,250, and the commentary 30,000. Thus, according to 
the native authorities, the discourses of Budha contain 84,000 
khandas, 737,000 gdthds (including the commentaries), and 
29.368,000 separate letters. The information upon these su^ 
jects is taken ftom Tumour's Mahawansa ; Tumour's Plia Bis- 
dhistical Annals, the Journal of the Bengal Aeiatic SocUty, 

1837’: Cogerly’a EMay on BudUsiB, Jtt muH of tkt 
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Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, Vol. I., and from tlie 
Singhalese Sadharmilarkdrd. 

The system that bears the name of Gdtama was not committed 
to writing during the life-time of the sage. It is said that his 
discourses were preserved in the memory of his followers, during 
the space of 450 years, after which they were reduced to writing 
in the island of Ceylon. For the establishment of the text of 
the Pitakas, three several convocations were .held. The first 
was at Rajagaha, sixty-one days after the death of Gdtama ; the 
second was at Wdsili, B. C. 443 ; and the third was at Fatali- 
putra, B. C. 308. Of each of these convocations, the history is 
given, taken from Shinghalese authorities. The whole of the 
** text of the Pitakas was rehearsed, every syllable being re- 
peated with the utmost precision, and an authentic version 
‘'established, though not committed to writing. As the whole 
"of the persons who composed these assemblies, were rahats, 
" and had, therefore, attained to a state in which it was not pos- 
sible for them to err on any matter connected with religion, 
*' all that they declared was the truth ; every doctrine was cor- 
*' rectly delivered, and, in the repetition of the words of Bud ha, 
“ and of the other interlocutors, the tpsissima verba were faith- 
" fully declared. The rahats did not possess inspiration, if we 
consider this power to meafi a supernatural assistance 
"imparted ab extra; but they had, within themselves, the 
" possession of a power, by which all objective truths could 
"be presented to their intellectunl vision. They, therefore, 
" partook of what, in other .systems, would be regarded 
" as divinity." At the second and third convocations, the text 
was repeated without any alteration, except that an account of 
the previous convocations was added. It was further preserved 
in a similar manner, i, e,, memoriter, from the reign of As6ka 
to that of Wuttagamani, who was king of Ceylon, from B. C. 
104 to B. C. 76. It was then according to the Mahawansa, 
Chapter XXX, first committed to writing ; — “ The profoundly 
" wise priests had, therefore, orally prepetuated the text of tlie 
'* Pitakattayan and the Atthakatlia commentary. At this period, 
** these priests, foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the 
" perversions of the true doctrines) assembled ; and, in order that 
" religion might endure for ages, recorded the same in books." 
It is said that when Mahendra, son of the monarch Asdka, in- 
troduced the religion of Budha into Ceylon, he carried thither, 
in his memory, the whole of the commentaries, and translated 
them into Singhalese. By Budha-G6sha, about A. D. 420, they 
were again translated from Singhalese into Pali ; and it is 
this version that is now in existence, the original Pali version 
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and the Singhalese version having alike perished. It is said 
in the Mahawansa, Chapter XXXVIL, that “ all the Th’dros 
and Achdriyas held this compilation in the same estimation as 
the original text." Until recently, this was also acknowledg- 
ed by the priests of Ceylon ; but when the manifest errors with 
which the commentaries abound, were brought to their notice, 
they retreated from this position, and now assert, that it is only 
the express words of Hud ha which they receive as undoubted 
truth. 

The high state of cultivation to which the Pali, the vernacular 
language of ^iagadha in the time of Gotama, was carried, may 
be inferred from the fact, that a list of works in the possession 
of the Singhalese, formed by our author during his residence 
I in Ceylon, includes thirty-five works on Pali grammar, some 
I of them being of considerable extent. The oldest of the gram- 
[ mars referred to in these works is by Kachchayana ; but the 
f original is not now extant in Ceylon. It contains the well-known 
[ stanza . — There is a language which is the root (of all lan- 
“ guages ;) men and Brahmas, at the commencement of the 
“ kalpa, who never before heard or uttered a human accent, 
and even the supreme Budhas spoke it — it is Mdgadhi." The 
Singhalese suppose that it is also the language of the Ddva and 
Brahma Idkas. They have 9 story, in proof of its authority, 
similar to that which is related of the Egyptian Psammetichus. 

XIX. Modes of Worships Ceremonies, and Festivals . — The 
Budhists of the present age are invariably image-worshippers ; 
but it is not known at what period they adopted this custom. 
The Singhalese have a legend, that, in the life-time of G6tama, 
an image of the sage was made, by order of the King Kdsala ; 
and the Chinese have a similar story ; but it is rejected by the 
more intelligent of the priests. The limits of the Vihdra are 
to be defined by a chapter, the form to be used on the occasion 
appearing in the Khammawdehan. It is not a consecration, 
but a segregation, or appointment of boundaries. Attached 
to one of the Vihdras in Kandy, near the burial-place of the 
kings, there is an area, which was regarded as a sanctuary 
under the native Government. In the court-yard of nearly 
every temple in Ceylon, there is a b6-tree, supposed to have 
sprung from the tree under which Gdtama attained the Budha- 
ship. The authority to worship this tree is derived from the 
following occurrence : — At the time when the usual residence 
*fi G<itama was near the city of Sewet, the people brought 
“ flowers and perfumes to present to him as offerings ; but as 
!i \ ®^bsent, they threw them down near the wall of the 
“ Vihdra, and went avay. When Andpidu and the other lay 
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devdtees saw what had occurred, they were grieved, and 
** wished that some permanent object of worship were appointed, 
** at which they might present their ofTerings, duiing the absence 
" of the sage. As the same disappointment occuried several 
** times, they made known their wishes to Ananda, who 
^infoimed Budha on his return. In consequence of this inti- 
mation, Budha said to Ananda : — * The objects that are 
“ proper to worship are of three kinds, seririka, udddsika, and 
" paribhdgika. In the last division, is the tree under which I 
” became Budha. Therefore, send to obtain a branch of that 
“ tree, and set it on the court of this Vih 4 ra. He who worsliips 
** it, will receive the same reward as if he worshipped me in 
“ person.’ When a place had been prepared by the king for its 
** reception, Mugalan went through the air, to the spot in the 
forest where the b6-tree stood, and brought away a fruit 
** that had begun to germinate, which he delivered to Ananda, 
from whom it passed to the king, and from the king to 
Anapidu, who received it in a golden vessel. No sooner was 
** it placed in the spot it was intended to occupy in the court, 
than it at once began to grow ; and as the people looked 
on in wonder, it became a tree, large as a tree of the forest, 
being 50 cubits high, with five branches extending in the five 
directions, each 50 cubits in length. The people piesented 
“ to it many costly offerings, and built a wall around it of the 
“ seven gems/* By this legend, the arborolatry of the Budhists 
is carried back to the origin of their system. The vastness 
of the ruins now seen at Budha Gaya, is evidence that the 
original b6-tree must have been visited by great numbers, and 
have been regarded with peculiar veneration. 

The ddgobas, under which relics of the Budhas, or of their 
more celebrated disciples, have been placed, are found in all 
countries, where there are any traces of Budhism. The most 
stupendous are those at Anurddhapura, in Ceylon. The Ab- 
hayagiri ddgoba is now only 230 feet high, but at its erection 
it towered to the elevation of 450 feet being about 50 feet 
less than the highest of the pyramids. The Jaitawanarima, 
completed A. D. 310, was originally 315 feet high, though 
now reduced to 269 feet It has been calculated that the 
contents of this erection are 456,071 cubic yards and that a 
brick wall, I2 feet high, 2 feet broad, and 97 miles long, might 
be built with the materials that yet remain All the mounds in 
this neighbourhood have been built of brick, and covered 
over with a preparation of lime, cocoanut-water, and the juice 
of the paragaha. This composition is of so pure a white, and 
can be so highly polished, that when perfect tb6 structures are 
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said to have resembled a crystal dome or a half-roelted 
iceberg/’ The circumambulation of the digoba is regarded 
as a work of great merit, and any mark of disrespect tp it. is a 
grave crime. After the cremation of Gotima’s body, his re- 
mains were collected, and worshipped by his followers with 
tokens of the most profound respect. The most celebrated 
relic now in existence is the Dalad6» or left canine tooth of the 
sage. The sanctuary of this tieasure is a small upper chamber 
in the Vih 4 ra, attached to the palace of the former kings of 
Kandy, where it is deposited in a costly shrine, composed of six 
cases, the outermost of which, upwards of 5 feet high, is formed 
of silver, on the model of a digoba. 

Another foim of relic- worship is seen in the respect paid 
to the impressions of Gotfima’s foot, called Srf sr/-pada. One of 
these impressions was left by him on the summit of the moun- 
lain, called Adam’s Peak by Euiopeans— 7,420 feet above the 
level of the sea. The soles of his feet are represented as being 
divided into lOO compartments, each of which contained within 
it some emblem or figure. 

If Got&ma lias passed away from existence, it appears 
singular that he should be wot shipped at all, as he can now 
render no manner of aid whatever to his most devoted follow- 
eis. Is he not unconscious ? •How, then, can he bless? The 
argument is illustrated by the Budhists from a great number of 
comparisons : but the following extracts from a long conversa- 
tion between the piiest N^gas^na and Milinda, King of S 4 gal, 
will suffice for our pie^cnt purpose 'N^gasena : “ Docs the 
earth say (when its vegetable productions appear), Let such 
and such trees grow upon my surface ? ” Milinda : Na” 
Nigas^na : Then how is it that flowers, and buds, and shrjubs, 
and trees, and creepers, passing from one to the other, are 
produced?” Milinda: ** The earth, though itself unconscious. 
Is the cause of their production.” Nigas^na. “ Even so. 
Budha. though now unconscious, is neverthless the source 
of comfort, to those who seek his protection ...” Niiga- 
s^na : Did you never hear of the Yakd Nandaka, who 

struck the head of the priest Serizut with his hand, and the 
earth clove, and he went down to hell ? Was this cleaving 
of the earth brought about by the will and appointment of 
Serizut ? ” Milinda : No ; this could not be : the world and 
” all the beings that inhabit it. might pass away ; the sun and 
” moon might fall to the earth, and Maha Mdru be destroyed ; 
” but Serizut could not wish the endurance of sorrow by any 
” being whatever ; the rising of anger would be at once over- 
" coi^e the virtue he possessed as a rahat ; he could not be 
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** incensed even against his murderer. It was by the power of 
” his own demerit that Nandaka was sent to hell.*' N&gas^na : 
** It was even so. But if this dement, though itself uncon- 
** scious, could cause the yaki to be taken to hell, so may 
** merit, though also unconscious, cause those who possess it, to 
*' be taken to a D6va-16ka, and receive happiness " Thus, as the 
worshipping of Budha is a merit, and all merit is followed by 
an adequate reward naturally from its own innate power, though 
there be no conscious entity to appoint it ; so will the man, 
who worships Budha, receive a reward for his act, though 
Budha is unconcious of its performance. 

The principal festivals of the Budhists are at the reading of 
the “ bana,'* during the three months of the rainy season, when 
the priests are permitted by their founder to live in a fixed habi- 
tation. This period is called wass. The place of reading is a 
temporary erection, usually seen near a Vihira. In the centre, 
there is an elevation for the convenience of the priests, aiound 
which the people sit upon the ground. These erections present, 
upon some occasions, an imposing appearance ; and the crowds 
that assemble, all in the gayest attire, behave with much pro- 
ptiety; but they can deiive no moral benefit from the cere- 
mony, as it is conducted in a language they do not understand. 
The platform is occupied by several priests at the same time, 
one of whom reads a portion of the sacred books, in a kind of 
recitative, between singing and reading. Upon some of the fes- 
tivals, one pric:t reads from the original Pali, and another inter- 
prets in the vernacular Singhalese ; but this method is not very 
frequently adopted. Whenever the name of Budha is repeated 
by the officiating priesr, the people call out simultaneously, 
** Sddhu 1 ** which gives them a participation in the proceedings, 
and prevents them from going to sleep. 

The dana is usually read on the days called po/ia. when there is 
a change of the moon. Upon these days, it is not proper for 
the upasakas, or lay disciples, to do any manner of work ; they 
are not “ to trade, or calculate the profits of trade." Thejr food 
is to be prepared on the preceding day ; and they are to spend 
their leisure moments in reflecting on ** the impcrmanency, 
sorrow, and unreality connected with all things." 

There is a ceremony called Pdritta, or Pirit, which consists in 
reading certain extracts from the bana, * intended as a protec- 
tion from the malice of tlie yakds. These discourses have been 
translated by that distinguihsed Pali scholar, the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly, and appeared in the Ce)Jon Friend, April 1839 . The 
ceremony continues during sevqn days — a preparatory ceremony 
being held on the evening of the first day. From the com- 
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mencement of the service on the morning of the second day, 
until its conclusion on the evening of the seventh day, the read- 
ing platform is never to be vacated, day or night Not fewer 
than twelve, and in general twenty-four priests are in attend- 
ance, two of whom are constantly reading. When the courses 
are relieved, one priest continues to read, whilst the other 
resigns his seat to his successor, so that the sound of the “ bana** 
never ceases. All the priests engaged in the ceremony are 
collected, three times in each day, at sunrise, mid-day, and 
at sunset, when they chaunt in chorus the three principal por- 
tions of the Pirit. 

In some parts of Ceylon, the priests are partially supplanted 
by the upasakas, who go about from house to house, after the 
manner of the Scripture-readers in Europe, and read works 
on religion that are written in the vernacular Singhalese. The 
same custom prevails in other countries, where this system is 
professed, and is attended with important results. 

XX. Meditation , — In this, and the following chapter, we are 
introduced to some of the extravagancies of thought and action 
that are peculiar to the inhabitants of India ; that other nations 
have striven in vain to imitate ; and that present to the moralist 
a field of almost limitless inuestigation. There are said to be 
five principal modes of meditation i. Maitii. 2. Mudita. 
3. Kaaruna. 4. Asubha. The account given of the last will be 
the most suited to our limits ; and, from its description, an idea 
may be formed of the character of the rest 

** The principal meaning of the word ' asubha’ is inauspicious 

“ that which is the opposite of good fortune ; and so, that which 
** produces dissatisfaction, aversion, and disgust In this exercise, 

“ the priest must reflect that the body is composed of thirty-two 
impurities ; that as the worm Is bred in the dunghill, so it is 
‘‘ conceived In the womb ; that it is the receptacle of filth, like a 
** privy ; that disgusting secretions are continually proceeding 
from its nine apertures ; and that, like the drain into which all 
r refuse are thrown, it sends forth an offensive smell. 

This is asubha bhiwani. 

** Th® body exists only for a moment ; it is no sooner bom 
than it is destroyed ; it is like the flash of the lightning as it 
^ ^sses through the air ; like the foam ; like a grain of salt 
thrown into water, or fire among dry straw, or a Wave of the 
^ sea, or a flame trembling in the wind, or the dew upon the 
grass. He, who exercises meditation, must reflect upon these 
comparisons, and learn that thus impermanent is the bMy. 

„ f continued repetition of birth and death, the sentient 
oeuig ie sutgect to constant suffering ; he Is thus, like a worm 
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in a nest of ants ; like a lizard in the hollow of a bambu that 
Is burning at both ends ; like a living carcase, bereft of hands 
“ and feet, and thrown upon the sand ; and like an infant that, 
because it cannot be brought forth, is cut from the womb piece- 
** meal. He who exercises this mode of meditation, must think 
** of these comparisons, and of others that are similar, and remem- 
** ber that their application is universal. These are the signs 
connected with dukJia^ sorrow, or suffering. 

** The body is unreal, even as the mirage that appears in the 
sunshine, or a painted picture, or a mere machine, or food seen 
in a dream, or lightning dancing in the sky, or the course of an 
** arrow shot from a bow. He who exercises meditation, must 
** think on these comparisons, that, in like manner, the body is 
unreal, ‘ anata.* 

“ These three reflections on the impermanency, suffering, and 
** unreality of the body, are as the gates leading to the city of 
** nirwdna. 

** The ascetic, who would practise this mode of meditation, 
“ must apply to some one who is able to instruct him, who must 
take him to a cemetery, and point out to him the offensive parts 
“ of a dead body ; but if he hears that there is a body in the 
** forest, he must not go there, as he may be in danger of the wild 
** beasts that are attracted to the same spot ; nor must he go to 
** any place that is very public, as in such a spot his mind would 
<< be distracted by the various scenes he would witness, and he 
would meet with women. A man must not meditate on the 
“ body of a woman, nor a woman on the body of a man. When 
** about to leave the Vihara, he must inform the superior priest 
“ of his intention, as in the place where the body is deposited there 
will be noises fiom yakas and wild beasts, and he may become 
** so much afraid as to be sick. The superior priests will see that 
** his alms-bowl and other requisities are taken care of during his 
“ absence And there is another reason why he should give no- 
" tice of this intention. The cemetery is a place resorted to by 
“ robbers ; and when they are chased, they might throw down 
“ their booty near the place where the priest was meditating ; 
“ and when the people come in pursuit, and see the articles near 
him, they might accuse him of the theft ; thus, he might be 
** exposed to much trouble. But if the superior priest could 
“ affirm that he went to meditate, he would be freed from sus- 
picion at once. He must go to the place of meditation with 
'* joy ; as the king goes to the hall where he is to be anointec]# or 
** the Brahman to the y&ga sacrifice, or a poor man to the place 
** where there is hidden treasure. He may take with him a staff 
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to drive away dogs and wild beasts. In the exercise, he must 
turn his eyes and ears inward, and must not allow them to 
“ wander after anything that is without, save that he must re- 
member the direction in which he came. In approaching the 
" body, he must not come from the leeward, or he may be over- 
powered by the smell, and his mind will become confused. But 
if there be in the other direction any rock, fence, water, or other 
“ hindrance; he may approach the body from the leeward, pro- 
“ vided he cover his nostrils with the corner of his robe. In 
“ fixing his eyes on the body, he must look athwart the course of 
the wind ; he must not stand near the head or feet, but opposite 
[ the abdomen ; not too near, or he may be afraid ; nor too far 
“ off, or the offensive properties will not rightly appear. He 
must meditate on the colour of the body ; its sex, age, and 
** different members, joints, and properties — that this is the head, 
this the abdomen, and that these are the feet ; and he must 
’** pass in order to the different parts of the body, from the foot 
to the head. Thus, in relation to the hair of the head, the 
** following reflections must be made * It is different to all 
** other parts of the body, even to the hair that grows in other 
places ; it is in every respect impure ; when not regularly clean- 
** cd, it becomes offensive ; and,,when thrown into the fire, it sends 
** forth a disagreeable smell.’ Fixing his eyes on the body, he 
must think a hundred and a thousand times on its offensiveness ; 
** that it is like a bag filled with wind, a mass of impurity ; and 
that none of its excretions can be taken in the hand. And at 
“ times he must shut his eyes, and think inwardly and intensely 
upon the same subjects. All dead bodies are alike ; the body 
of the king cannot be distinguished from that of the outcaste, 

I *' nor the body of the outcaste from that of the king.” 

1 The course of discipline upon which the sramana is invited 
to enter, is most painful ; but its results are a commensurate 
advantage. “Whoever considers these things,” says Gdtama, 

“ will be convinced that in the body there is nothing but decay 
“ and misery ; and therefore he will cast off all affection for it, 

“ and turn all his desires to nirwdna. when these things do not 
“ exist.” 

XXL Ascetic Rites and Supernatural Powers.-^W is believed 
by the Budhists, that it is possible, by the performance of certain 
ceremonies, and the observance of a prescribed course of moral 
action,^ to arrive at the possession of supernatural powers. 
The circumstances in which the recluse of India is placed, are 
eminently fitted to prepare him for an unwonted extravagance 
of pretension ; and as we glance at the record of his deeds, we 
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seem to be perusing the history of some aerial being, or of the 
Inhabitant of some other world, rather than that of one, who is 
of the earth, and mortal. 

One of the principal of these rites is called Kasina. Its 
moral intention appears to be, by fixing the mind intensely upon 
some serious object, to free it from agitation, and bring it to the 
Imperturbable calm that is regarded as the highest state to 
which any intelligence whatever can aspire. Its mode of ac- 
tion is thus illustrated. When a bullock, unaccustomed to the 
yoke, is fastened to a waggon, it runs hither and thither, in any 
direction, whether there be a road or not. The husbandman 
therefore, takes a grown-up calf from its mother, and fastens 
it to a pillar ; and, though at first it attempts to get away and 
is restless, it is not able ; it is made to eat and sleep near the 
pillar, until its wildness is overcome ; and in this manner it is, 
by degrees, rendered docile. So also the mind of the priest, 
who does not exercise the various ordinances of meditation, 
wanders after that which he sees, and is never at rest ; but 
when he fastens his mind to the prescribed objects by the cord 
of wisdom, it is restrained, and is no longer attracted by sen- 
suous appearance. 

There are ten descriptions of I^sina, or ten prescribed objects, 
to which the mind may direct itself for the production of tran- 
quillity. 1* Pathawif earth. 2, Apo, water. 3 Tdgo. 
fire. 4. Vdyo, wind. 5. Nila, blue. 6. Pita, golden. 7. 
Ldhita, blood-red. 8. Oddta, white. 9. Ah6ka, white. la 
Akdsa, space. Of each of these Kasinas we have a full des- 
cription. The priest, who exercises the first, must make a frame 
of four sticks, which may be set up in such a way as to be easily 
removable to another place, or it may be fixed in the ground. 
Upon the top, a piece of skin, or cloth, or matting, must be ex- 
tended, upon which earth must be spread, free from grass, roots, 
sand, and pebbles ; and it must be well tempered, and made very 
smooth. After being gradually kneaded and worked, until it is 
of the proper consistency, it must be formed into a circle one 
span and four inches in diameter. If the frame be fixed in the 
ground, it must be narrow at the bottom and broad at the top, 
like the flower of the lotus. The circle of earth is to be to him 
as a sign upon which he is to fix his attention, like a man look- 
ing at himself in a mirror. In some circumstances, the drcolar 
threshing-floor in a field may be used as the sign ; and, it 
the priest has been accustomed to exercise Kasina in former 
births, the sign may be dispensed with altogether. When a 
eign is used, it is necessary that it has a limit When 
the frame has been properly prepared, the priest must take 
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water that falls* from a rock, and therewith render the dr* 
cular limit of eartl\ perfectly smooth and even, like the head 
of a drum. Then, having bathed, he must sweep the place 
where the frame is erected, and place a seat, without any 
irregularities on its surface, one span and four inches high at the 
distance of two cubits and one span from the frame. Remain- 
fing upon this seat, he must look at the circle, and exercise me- 
ditation. If the seat be further distant than the prescribed space, 
he will not be able to see the circle properly, and, if nearer, its 
r imperfections will be too apparent. If it be higher, be will 
have to bend his neck to see this circle ; if lower, his knees will 
be pained. Thus seated, he must reflect on the evils connected 
with a repetition of existence, and on the manner in which it 
I is to be overcome By this method he will arrive at the posses- 
ision of nimitta, or interior illumination, which will prepara him 
[for the exercise of dhydna^^w^ initiate him into the deeper 
mysteries of tlie system. 

The acquisition of supernatural energy is the result of these 
performances : and it is varied in its character and degree by the 
paiticular method pursued by the ascetic. By the practice of 
** pathawi-kasina, the priest will receive the power to multiply 
himself many times over ; to pass through the air or walk on 
" the water ; and to cause an earth to be made, on which he 
** can walk, stand, sit, or lie. By apo kastna, he can cause the 
** earth to float, create rain, rivers, and seas ; shake the earth and 
** the rocks and the dwellers thereon ; and cause water to 
” proceed from all parts of the body. By tejo-kasina^ he can 
« cause smoke to come from all parts of the body, and fire to come 
** down from the sky like rain ; by the glory which comes 
from his person, he can overcome that which comes from the 
[ person of another ; he can dispel darkness, collect cotton 
** or fuel, or other combustibles, and cause them to burn at will : 
** cause a light, which will give the power to see in any place 
** as with divine eyes ; and, when at the point of death, he 
** can^ cause his body to ^ spontaneously burnt. By vayo* 
he can move as swiftly as tlie wind ; cause a wind to 
“ rise whenever he wishes, and can cause any substance to move 
" from one place to another, without the intervention of a second 
" person. By the other kasinas, respectively, the priest who 
practises them in a proper manner, can cause figures to appear 
of different colours ; change any substance whatever into gol^ 
“ or cause it to be of a blood-red colour, or to shine so with 
“ a bright light ; change that which is evil into that which is 
** good ; cause things to appear that are lost or hidden ; see 
into the midst of rocks and the earth, and penetrate into 
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** them ; pass through walls and solid substances, and drive 
•* away evil desire/* 

There is another power, called puti-udwega^ which enables 
its possessor to rise into the air, and pass through it to any 
distance ; and yet another, called saeha-kiriza, which acts as 
a powerful charm. By the aid of the last-mentioned energy, 
the courtezan, Bindumati, was enabled to cause the waters of the 
Ganges to flow back towards their source. 

XXII. Nirwdna : its Pat/ts and Tuition, — By nirwdna, some 
persons understand annihilation ; others a celestial tranquillity : 
but by our author, it is called, “ the cessation of existence/* 
The passages from native authors which he has translated, pre- 
senting the arguments through which he was led to form this 
conclusion, are of deep interest, but would require a dis- 
sertation devoted to this subject alone, to make them un- 
derstood by those who are strangers to Budhistical ontology. 
According to this system, if Mr. Hardy's conclusions be correct, 

ill sentient beings are called upon to regard the cessation of 

existence as the only means, by which they can obtain a release 
' from the evils of existence. This can only be accomplished by 
' cutting oflf the moral cause of its continuance, viz., cleaving 
' to existing objects. This sensbous adherence may be got rid 

* of by obtaining freedom from the efficient cause of its conti- 

* nuance, which is k irma, or the united power of kusala, merit, 
‘ akusaia, demerit, and awyakratya, that which is neither one nor 
**the other. In order that this may be obtained, there must be 
**an entrance into one of the paths leading to nirwdna.*' In the 
sequence of existences propounded by G6tama, the two causes 
we have named, are not coeval, but consecutive, as in a chain 
composed of many links. The entire chain, one link naturally and 
necessarily producing the sequent link, is as follows ; — ignorance ; 
merit and demerit ; the conscious faculty ; the sensitive power ; 
the perceptive powers ; the reasoning powers ; the body ; the six 
organs of sense ; contact, or the action of the organs ; sensation ; 
the desire of enjoyment ; attachment ; existence ; birth ; decay ; 
sorrow in all its forms ; and death. (See Gogerly's Essay on 
Budhism, Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, i. 15). Thus, the process is rather like the undulations 
of a wave, one producing the other, and flowing into it, than 
the independent links of a chain. 

The first of the four paths leading to nirwdna is called 
sowdn^ After it has been entered, there can be only seven 
more births between that period and the attainment of nirwdna, 
which may be in any world but the four narakas. The 
second is called sakra^gdini^ because he who enters it, will 
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receive one more birth. He may enter this path in the 
world of men, and afterwards be born in a Ddva-16ka ; or he 
may enter it in a Deva-16ka, and afterwards be born in the 
world of men. The third, and,gami^ is so called, because he who 
enters it. will not again be born in a sensuous world. He may, 
by the apparitional birth, enter a Brahma-161ca, and from that 
world attain nirwdna. The remaining path, arya, that of the 
rahat, is so called, because he who enters it, has overcome, or 
destroyed as an enemy, all cleaving to sensuous objects. The 
rahat, at his death, invariably attains nirwdna. When the 
fruit-tree is cut down, the latest fruit that is in it, which has 
not yet appeared, but which would appear in due time if the 
tree were premitted to grow, is destroyed. In like manner, by 
an entrance into the fourth path, the principle is destroyed that 
would otherwise have remained, and brought forth the fruit 
of successive existence. 

Nirwdna is said to be the destruction of all the elements 
of existence.” It is the end of sangsdra, or successive exist- 
ances — that which, in other systems, would be called transmi- 
gration, but of transmigration in the strict sense of the term, 
Budhism knows nothing. It is an arriving at the opposite shore 
of existence — its completion. Ir^ answer to a question put to him 
by Milinda, Ndgasdna said, ** When the most meritorious Budha 
“ has attained nirwdna, then there is no repetition of birth ; we 
“ cannot say that he is here, or that he is there. When a fire 
" is put out, or a lamp is extinguished, can it be said of the heat 

or the light, that it is here, or that it is there ? Even so, our 

Bhagawat has attained nirwdna. ” 

XXII I. T/ic Modern Priesthood , — .-\s the priests procure their 
food by taking round the alms-bowl, they are as regularly seen 
every morning in the street of the villages and towns, where 
Budhism is professed, as the postmen or costermonger is at 
the door at the dwellers in Britain. They usually walk along 
the road at a measured place, apparently unconcious of the 
scenes that are passing around. They have no covering for 
their shaven heads however fierce may be the sunbeams, and 
are generally bare-footed. They carry a fan in the right 
hand, with which they cover the face, when in the presence 
of any object it is improper for them to look upon. The 
alms-bowl is slung from the neck, and, except when hel8 oulf' 
for the reception of the alms that are presented, it is covered 
by the robe. The priest is easily distinguished from all other 
persons by his bare head and yellow garment. 

The priests of Ceylon do not refuse to hold intercourse 
with Europeans. Our author was frequently visited by them 
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at his own house, especially by one old man, who had travelled 
throtigh Bengal, Burmah and Siam, and prided himself upon 
l»ing able to make calomel much better than the European doc- 
tors, as his preparation did not cause the falling out of the teeth, 
soreness of the mouth, or salivation. He learnt the secret 
from an ancient sage, whom he met with, under circumstances 
of much mystery, in one of the forests of India. Mr. Hardy 
informs us that when travelling through unfrequented parts 
of Ceylon, he was accustomed to take up his abode at the 
priest’s fiansal and was seldom refused a night's lodging, or a 
temporary shelter during the heat of the day. The priest would 
bring out the alms-bowl, when they saw that he was hungry, and 
stirring about the contents with the bare hand, exhibit them 
before him, that he might be tempted to partake of them ; or 
they would bring tobacco, or some other luxury, to express their 
satisfaction at his visit All that he had with him was a wonder 
to them, from the mechanism of his watch to the material 
of his hat The paper upon which the Scriptures or Tracts he 
gave them was printed, was supposed to be the leaf of some 
English tree. 

The priests of Budha manifest little hostility to the other 
religions that are professed ardund them. They cannot, con- 
sistently with the tenets they profess to venerate, be persecu- 
tors. At the commencement of the Wesleyan Mission, 
the priest of a certain village requested the use of the 
school -houses in which to read bana," and could scarcely be 
brought to understand the motives upon which it was refused. 

There is a school attached to each of the pansals^ and in all 
Budhistical countries, the ability to read is general among the 
more respectable members of the male population. There is a 
regular course through which the student has to pass before 
his education is regarded as complete ; but the teachings of the 
sramana, though his appliances are vast, are not calculated 
either to expand the intellect or purify the heart. The attend- 
ance of the children must be a great relief to the monotony of 
the priest's life ; they tell him the news of the day, are a link be- 
tween his seclusion and the world without, and assist him in 
such little ofHees as lighting his fire, bringing water from the 
well, running to the jungle to find some herb to make his pot- 
tage more savoury, &c. 

The interests of literature among the yellow-robed clergy 
appear to be at a low mark. No new’ books are written ; no 
Editions are made to the pansal library. The study of Pali is 
dlniost entirely neglected ; and many of the priests ase unabhr 
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to read at all. There is a general inertness as to the present, 
and a tone of despondency when rcfeiiiiig to the future. 

“In no part of the island that I have visited.” says the 
author of Eastern Monachism, “ do the priests, as a body, ap- 
“ pear to be respected by the people ; though there are individual 
“ exceptions, in which a priest is popular, eithei from his learning, 
“ his skill in medicine, the sweetness of his voice, or his attention 
“ to the duties of his profession. I feel unwilling to make any 
positive statement as to their conduct, as it was generally des- 
cribed to me by interested persons. It may be inferred, in 
“some measure from their position as constraiiicd celibates, in 
" a country where the people pay little regaid to the most sacred 
“ bonds. But when I have heaid them spoken against, it has been 
“rnthcr on account of their rapacity than their licentiousness.” 

The permission to take off the robe and mairy for a limited 
period is a strange cust«)m, though not without a parallel among 
the monks of Christendom. (See Pascal's Piovincial Letters, 
letter vi^ It has a tendency to prescivc the official character 
of the piiesthood. but lays open the system itself to severe 
animadversion. In many places, the people .stand in awe of 
the priests, as they suppose that they have the power to inflict 
various calamities upon the sulijects of their wrath. This fear 
is not, however, of universal ptevalence. In 1 839, some females 
went with blooms in tlicii hands to tlie panstrl at Raddalowa, 
near Negombo, and rcque.sted the priest to leave the place imme- 
diately, threatening, in ca->e of his refusal, to use the brooms 
upon his back. The quarrel arose fiom an attempt of the 
priest to oveicome the virtue of a young woman, who had 
brought some cakes as an offering to Budha. The indignation 
of the broom bearers tiiumphed ; and the piiest was obliged to 
leave the village. 

At the conclusion of this chapter, we have a rapid sketch of 
some of the principal features of the system, more especially 
in reference to its practical results. 

The titles of the two remaining chapters, entitled “ The Voice 
of tlie Past,” and “ The Prospects of the Future,” are an index 
to the matter they contain. We have a glance at the history 
of Monachism in all ages, with an account of the agreement 
or otherwise, that is presented between the principal elements 
of other systems, and the “ bana ” of G6tama Budha. There is 
an ancient prophecy, that after the lapse of five thousand years 
fiom the period of their establishment, “all knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Budhas will have entirely disappeared from 
the earth and “ Eastern Monachism” appropi iately closes with 

IS 
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a translation of the legend, in which this singular announcement 
is contained. 

Having thus furnished our readers with an analysis of the 
leading contents of “ Eastern Monachism,” our principal task 
is ended. The work itself we most earnestly recommend to 
all our readers, who are interested in the welfare of the hun- 
dreds of millions, who acknowledge in some form or other the 
sovereign sway of Bud ha. It is a work of gieat research— 
abounding with original information — and, altogether, one of the 
most valuable contributions of our day to the cause of oriental 
religious literature. The title, “ Oriental Monachism,” is, peihaps, 
against it. It is apt to suggest to the minds of general readers, 
the case of the oriental churches ; of which they may suppose 
they have already heard enough. “ Budhism,*' or “ the Budhist 
Priesthood,” would, probably, attract moie attention — more 
especially at a time when the interest of the religious world is so 
greatly excited towards Hindusim, Biidhism, and other forms 
of oriental faith. But our own readers will now learn what 
the real objects and characieiistics of the work are ; and they 
ought to lose no time in possessing themselves of so rich a trea- 
suie One effect i;f an increased demand for the present work 
would be, that the able and learned author would, thereby, be 
encouraged to lisk the publication of his other work on the 
system of Budhism, now ready for the piess. The non-publi- 
cation of such a woik, by so competent an author, we should 
regard as a prodigious loss at once to oriental literature and to 
the cause of Christian philanthropy. 
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T hough the Benp^ali language has sprung^ from, and bears a 
close analogy to the Sanskrit, ii is in several respects, better 
adapted than the original tongue, as a vehicle for the inter- 
change of thought. Being of comparatively modern origin, it 
has not undergone any of those deteriorating changes, which 
have rendered the Sanskrit different from what it once was. 
With it the perverse ingenuity, which delights to invent dif- 
ficulties where no difficulties exist, and to turn clearness itself 
into mystery, has not been at \fork. Neither has the jealousy 
of an ambitious priesthood endeavoured to counteract its dif- 
fusion. Spontaneous in its growth, it has branched out of the 
parent stock unrestrained and uncared for, possessing many of 
its beauties, and few of its imperfections. Of all the derivative 
languages of the East, it is perhaps, the most simple in its 
structure, and lucid in its syntax. Its nomenclature, though 
not quite so full as that of the Sanskrit, is varied and precise. 
It is the spoken language of upwards of twenty-five millions of 
inhabitants, which is more than any thing that could have been 
said of the Sanskrit eveu in its most palmy days, the days of 
Kalidas and Bar-ruchi. 

Of the merits and demerits of Sanskrit poetry, we have, on 
more than one occasion, spoken at large. We have endeavoured, 
with the help of Jones, Wilson, Schlegel, and other illustrious 
scholars, to give the reader some idea of those gigantic epics, 
the Ramayana and Makabharata, and to acquaint him with the 
beauties of some of the ancient Indian dramas. The capture 
of Sita by the ten-headed Ravana, from the forest of her exile ; 
the invincible prowess and miraculous feats of the son of the 
wind ; the lamentations of Rama in search of his beloved ; the 
trial of Sita by the flames ; the audience-hall of Durjodhun } 
the bridal of Rukmini, and the incidents previous thereto ; the 
conflict between the Kurus and Panduvas; the virtue of 
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Yudhisthir ; the loyalty of Draiipadi to her five lords, and the 
affecting story of Damayanti, the queen of Nishada aie sub- 
jects with which he is already familiar. Of the renowned king 
Dushmunta, ami Sacantola, the nymph favored of the sylvan 
goddesses; of the loves of Malati ancl Madliava ; of the famed 
princess Ratiiavali, and of the courtezan Vasantesena, he has 
often heard. He is also aware of the sceneries, dresses, and 
decorations that were used on the Hindu stage seventeen hun- 
dred years ago, and how that stage has gradually deterio- 
rated. In the present notice, therefore, we shall have nothing 
to do with Sanskrit literature, or even wilh translations from 
the Sanskrit. The celebrated tianslations of Kasidas and Kir- 
tivasa shall be passed over in silence. Wc shall confine our at- 
tention to Bengali poetry, and to the books placed at the lop 
of this article. 

But, before we proceed with our task, we must premise that 
Bengali literature stands in exactly the same relation to San- 
skrit, as Latin literature stands to Greek. As in Latin, many 
metres,— the heroic, elegiac, and lyric, for example, arc of Greek 
origin, so in Bengali, the metres fayar and totak are of Sanskrit 
origin. As the best Latin epic poems are faint echoes of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, so the best JIcngali epic poems are faint 
echoes of the Ramayana and Mahabhamta, As the best of 
Virgirs pastorals are imitations of Theocritus, so the best Ben- 
gali pastorals arc imitations of Jayd^.va As Latin plays,— the 
plays of Livius Andionicus and Ennius and IMautus, are bad 
copies of Greek dramas, so Bengali plays (which are not many) 
are bad imitations oi Kalidas and other Sanskrit writers. Al- 
most all the standard Latin w^orks are fashioned after Greek 
models, and almost all the Bengali w’orks are on Sanskrit mo- 
dels. If ever there is a Bengali philosopher, we have little 
doubt that he will borrow as much from the /l^^y.Tand Patanjali 
schools, as Seneca borrowed from the Portico and the Academy. 

By far the greatest portion of the rules of Bengali versification 
have not, however, been derived from the Sanskrit, but owe 
their birth to the talent and ingenuity of Bengali poets. The 
following metres, viz., the ckahali, the mal jhamp, the malati, the 
ckamar^ the lalita jhamp, the laghu bhan^a trtpadi, tlie laghu tri^ 
padi, the dirgha hhanga tripadi, the d^rgha tripadi, the laghu 
chatmhpadi, the dtigha chatushpadi, the laghu lalita, and the dir- 
gha lalttUy are of this class. Dr. Yales thus explains them : — 

“ The ekabali consists of eleven syllables to the line, and the 
" last syllable of each first line rhymes with the last syllable 
•' of the succeeding one. 

** The maljhamp consists of fourteen syllables in each line ; the 
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“ final syllable of the first line rhymes with the final of the se- 
“ cond, and the final of the third with that of the fourth, besides 
which, the fourth, eight, and twelfth syllables of each distinct 
“ line ihyme. 

“ Tlic malati consists of fifteen syllables to the line, with the 
‘ last syllable of the first rhyming with the last of the second, &c. 

“ The chamar has the same number of syllables as the preced- 
“ ing, and the same rhymes in the lines, but which difieis from 
“ it in the regularity of its long and shoit syllables. With 
‘‘ some trifling exceptions it consists entirely of troches, i, 

“ a long and shoit syllabic throughout. 

“ The laliia jkamp has fifteen syllables to the line, and the 
“ finals of the lines rhyming as befoie ; but besides this, it has 
“ the rhyme extended to the fourth, eighth, and twelfth syllables 
‘‘ in each line. 

“ The laghu hhanga tripadi has sixteen sy llables in the first 
•* line and twenty in the second, which rhyme at the end. 
“ Also in the fir.st line, the eighth and sixteenth syllables rhyme, 
“ and in the second, the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth syllables. 

“ The laghii tripadi has twenty syllables in each line. Besides 
** the usual rhyme at the end of each two lines, it has also a 
“ rhyme between the sixth and^tvvelfth syllables in each line. 

“ The dtrgha bhan^a Uipadt has twenty syllables in the first 
“ line, and tweiity-.six in the second. In this, besides the rhyme 
“ at the end of each two lines, there is also a rhyme between the 
** tenth and twentieth syllables of the first line, and between 
“ the eighth and sixteenth of the .second line. 

“ The dirgha tripadi has twenty-six syllables to each line, 
with the rhyme between the eighth and sixteenth of each line, 
and the final of every two lines. 

The laghu chatushpadi consists of twenty-three syllables to 
“ the line, with the rhyme between the sixth, twelfth and eight- 
eenth syllables of each line, and the final of every two lines. 
The dirgha chatushpadi has thirty-one syllables in each 
*' line, with the rhyme at the eighth, sixteenth, and twenty-fourth 
** syllables of each line, and the final of every two lines. 

“ The /rt/z'/a has twenty-four syllables in each line, with 
** the rhyme at the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth syllables of 
” each line, besides the final of every two lines. 

The dirgha lalita has thirty-one syllables to the line, with 
** the rhyme at the eighth and sixteenth syllables of each line, 
and at the end of every two lines.*' 

The oldest Bengali poem extant is the ofKabikankan. 

It is an epic celebration of the glory and power of Chandi or 
Parvati, and occupies the same place among Bengali epics 
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as Milton's Ctmus occupies among English dramas. It is 
decidedly pastoral. It commences with prayers to Ganesa, 
Sursutti, Lakshmi, Chytunno, and Rama. Then follows an 
account of the author, of which the reader shall have the 
substance. Kabikankan was the son of Damunya, who lived 
on the lands of a wealthy zemindar, close to the city of Simlabaz. 
The honest and sturdy farmer knew no grief, and died at a* 
patriarchal age. Kabikankan succeeded to the paternal acres, 
but his life’s course was far different. Then it was that Mushaud* 
Sheriff was placed at the head of the Government of the three 
provinces, and tyrannized over ceitain landlords and their 
dependent r) ots. Kabikankan was obliged to flee from the 
place of his birth with his wife and children. Passing over 
many miles, he had to cross the river Damuda. While reposing 
on its banks, he dieamt a dream. He dreamt that the goddess 
Chandi, girt with all her glory, had come to him, and commanded 
him to sing her praise. When he awoke, he determined 
to carry out the command, and proceeded on his journey. 
Several days elapsed befote he leachcd Aroia, the city of 
Brahmans. *1 he king of this place received him with every 
maik of favour, and made him instructor to his only son, upon 
a liberal allowance. While ** teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, Kabikankan wrote the Chandi 
The book consists of two stories, not very ingeniously con- 
structed. The first story related bi iefly is as follows : The son of 
Indra had, time out of mind, been banished from heaven by the 
gods, and was born on earth of humble parents. His name was 
Kalketu. As Kalketu grew up, he became a mighty hunter 
and betook himself to the woods with his wife, Phulura. One 
morning, as he was going to his daily labours, accoutied with a 
bow and arrow, he saw a lizard lying on his path. Angiy with 
the animal, the sight of which is considered unpropitious to 
the success of an undei taking, he tied it up by the tail to the 
branch of a tree, determined to make a fare of it, if he should 
chance to meet no other game. When he returned, he took the 
lizard down, and carried it to his wife to be roasted, not having 
been able to kill even a heron or a rabbit. Phulura then went 
out to fetch fuel, and Kalketu departed to bathe in the neigh- 
bouring stream. On the good dame’s return, she found that a 
maiden “ beautiful exceedingly” was standing at the door of the 
hut. Supposing her to be a rival, she hastened to her husband, 
and accosted him with angry words. Kalketu said that he knew 
nothing of the matter, and arrived at hfs dwelling place, ques- 
tioned the maiden as to who she was, threatening to slay her if 
her answer was not prompt When, lo I the beautiful maiden 
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assumed the shape of *Durga, as represented every year in 
Bengal. The hunter and his wife fell on their knees. ^ Fol- 
low me/’ said the goddess to Kalketu, 1 am come to do thee 
good.'* The command was obeyed. In a secret part of, the 
wood, where feet of man had never before intruded, Kalketu 
found hordes of treasure. His divine guide melted into air, 
but through her favour, which to him was great from that timei 
he at length became king of Guzerat. 

The second story relates to the adventures of a soudagar named 
Dhunputty, and of his son Shrimant. Dhunputty had two wives, 
£uhuna and Khuluna, who were loving cousins before they 
became rivals. At the time of his departure for Sinhala (Cey- 
lon) from his native city, on urgent business, the young Khu- 
luna was, ** as all woman wish to be, who love their lords,*’ and 
he therefore extracted a solemn promise from his other wife to 
take every care of her during his absence. The promise, how- 
ever, was only lip-deep. For no sooner was Dhunputi gone, 
and the girl dcliveied of a son (Shrimant), than Luhuna 
practised every art to give her pain and sorrow. Her con- ' 
duct was even more .severe than that of the younger wife 
of Elkanah toward the mother of Samuel. She pretended 
that she had received a letter from her husband, to the 
effect, that Khuluna must be disgraced and degraded from 
the position which she then occupied. Khuluna was com- 
manded to put off her sauree and orna, and to wear the 
robes of a menial. Nay, she was ordered to do something 
still more degrading. A flock of goats was placed in her 
care, and every evening she had to count and lock them up 
in the fold, and to lead them again to ** fresh fields and 
pastures new ” on the morrow morn. While engaged In tier 
sylvan duty one hot summer's day, on the banks of the river 
Ajuya, sleep had overcome her senses. Just at this time, Bari 
and Parvati were journeying through the air in a golden car, 
and pitying the poor soul’s sorrows, determined to bring them 
to an end. When Khuluna woke, she found that one of the 
goats was missing. Apprehensive of the anger of the jealous 
Luhuna, she wept, and prayed for its recovery. Parvati or 
Chandi now appeared before her, and enjoined her to go back 
fearlessly to her home, as she would be persecuted no more* 
Khuluna obeyed the divine command, though doubtful of the 
treatment she should meet with. She was received by the 
rival with the utmost kindness 

We shall now accompany Dhunputtl on his voyage to S(a- 
hala. Many a barge “ strong and trim” was fitted out for the 
expedition, and favoring winds wafted him to hu goal When 
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he visited the Icing of the place, he recounted to him a won- 
der which he had seen. Against the red of the distant horizon, 
(such was the wonder) there often appeared a lotus-bush and a 
beautiful woman with a young elephant in her arms, striking 
terror into the hearts of all who saw her. On his narration 
being disbelieved, he said that he was ready to substantiate it 
to the king and his court, on pain of perpetual confinement. 
Again the barges were put to sea, crowded with men, women, 
and children, anxious to behold the sight. Nowhere, however, 
was it to be seen, and after many days of expectation, Dhunputti 
was thrown into prison. Years rolled away. A similar scene 
was once more acted in the court of Sinhala, but with a far 
more terrible and startling termination. Shriinant had come to 
Sinhala in search of his father, and had relateil the same story 
to the king, perilling his life to prove its truth. He failed in 
his undertaking, and, bound hand and foot, was immediately 
carried to the place of execution. Here, while the headsman 
was sharpening his axe, a woman, “ with age grown double,” 
made her appearance and demanded Shriinant as her only cliild. 
The guards laughed and insulted her, but she went not away. 
A moment after, another decrepid female came to them 
with the same request, and tlfe next moment another and 
another, till at last the whole yard was rilled with crones, who 
began to dance hand in hand. While all wondered at the un- 
expected interruption, the whole company suddenly vanished, 
and Chandt descending from the skies v>^ith a sword of flame, 
commenced the work of destruction. Taking up Shrimant in 
her arms, she spared neither age nor sex. The very horses and 
elephants in the stalls were butchered, and one man only remain- 
ed to carry the rueful intelligence to the king. Agitated and 
frightened in the extreme, the monarch hastened to the place of 
slaughter, and fell at the feet of the wrathful divinity, who con- 
sented to spare him on condition that Shrimant should be 
married to his only daughter Shushilya, and be allowed to go 
back to the place of his birth with his father, who was still a 
prisoner. This was readily consented to, and every thing 
ended happily. 

The following passage, literally translated fiom the Chandi 
is in the original, really admirable : — 

Spring, accompanied by the god of Love, had now come to the earth, and 
the trees and cieepeis were loaded with flowers. On the bank of the river 
Ajuya, and under a fragtant and spreading' the young woman had 
fainted with the pangs of separation. As she cast her eyes on the new 
leaves and tendrils, she thought the bridal of the eaith was nijjh, or the 
robes which it wore were the robes of a bride. The bee sucking the honey 
from one flower hastened away to anuthei, as a Guru hastens fiom the 
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hospitable home of one shishya to that of another. The floarers were 
dropping to the ground, and with these Khuluna paid an offering to Cama. 
The kokila was cooing his love-song, the breese was blowing softly, and 
the shari and skuke were kissing each othei with their bills. Overcome 
with sndness at the sight, she thus addressed the latter in a tone of reproof—* 
** Skuke^ thou att the cause of my lord's departure ; at the king's command, 
has he gone to Sinhala, to bring a golden cage for thee ; hence all my 
pangs and sorrows. M y condition is quite forlorn, nor food nor clothing 
have I. Fly thou to him, whom 1 love, and acquaint him with all I suffer. 
If thou neglectest my injunction, I shall learn the fowler's art and entrap 
thee, and so give pain to skari^ the she-bird.’* Both birds then winged 
away their flight. A creeper twisted round the stem of a tree then met 
her eyes, and she ran to the place where it was. Embracing the tender 
plant, she accosted it as sister, and as one most fortunate. The peacock 
and peahen, dancing with joy, she also saw, and was forcibly reminded of 
her own desolate state. To the male and female bee, she said the following 
wolds with joined palms Hum no more, hum no more your song of 
pleasure, for my breast is startled at the sound. You know not the pangs 
of separation. O 1 male bee, if thou hast any regard, any love for your 
partne*, cease th> song. Alas ! thou mind'st not my entreaties. Settling on 
that pale Dhatura, thou singest again." 

Here is a description of the unsubstantial show or miracle 
which Shrimant beheld on the sea. It is short, but character- 
istic of the author's mind and style of writing : — 

** Look 1 look ! brothers," said Sflrimant to the rowers, at yon beauti- 
ful lotus bush ; the flowers are of various colours — white, green, blue, red 
and yellow. It must he the garden of some Debta^ for the treasures of* 
every season adorn it. The snow-white swan is passing a lotus from its 
own bill to that of its mate. The many-colored kingfisher is wheeling 
over the water for fishes. The chacravtua is screaming with joy, and as 
the thunder rumbles at a distance, the peacock and peahen display their 
gorgeous plumage. And look! most wondeiful of all, is that beautiful 
woman, (some goddess perhaps) holding a young elephant in her arms." 

In concluding our notice of the Chandi^ we have to observe 
that the copy before us is embellished with several wood-cuts 
which do no credit to the artists. 

The works of Barhut Chunder, the Annada Mangal and 
Bydya Sundiir, are familiar as household words to the people 
of Bengal. They are read with delight and admiration by every 
class of native society. They while away the leisure hours 
of the Hindu lady of rank, as well as of the well-fed and wary 
danya, and materially lighten the labours of the man^ at the 
helm. We ourselves have witnessed young Bengal women 
lounging about from room to room, with one or other of the 
books in their hands, and can well conceive how their minds are 
contaminated by the perusal. There is nothing more grossly 
indecent in sense than certain chapters in the Bydya Sundar, 
made attractive to readers by the help of rhyme, rhythm, and 
diction. Idolatry, the bane and curse of India, is inculcated in 
all imaginable shapesi by every one of the poets with whom 

P 
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we have to deal The call for a healthy, and, at the same timey 
popular literature in Bengali, is really imperative, and wc wish 
all success to those who are labouring to supply the want. 

The Annada Mangal is a collection of hymns to differ- 
ent gods, and a metrical narration of the principHl incidents 
in the life of Shiva. Of the hymns, wc shall faithfully ren- 
der two into English prose and these, we believe, will give 
the reader a pretty correct idea of the whole batch : — 

HYMN TO SHIVA. 

Sankara^ the lord of Gowri, to thee, to thee, I bow. Thy throne is an 
ox, and thy three eyes are the moon, the sun, and die. a' necklace of 
human heads dangles from thy neck, a scull is in thy handc, and ashes aie 
over thy body. Ghosts and spit its accompany thee wherever thou goest. 
Thy locks are long and matted, thy throat is blue, and red stiipes beautify 
thy forehead. Thou hast bangles of snakes^ and clothings of snakes. Thou 
art wrapt in meditation, but what thou art meditating, 1 know not. 
None can say thy origin. Those who repose under the shadow of thy 
feet arc blessed with viitue and wealth in this world, and with salvation in 
the next. Thou, that art the giver of wisdom and joy, remove my sor- 
rows and crown my undertaking with success. 

HYMN TO VISHNU. 

Kesava, I bow to thee. Thou art the eldest born of time. Thou hast 
four arms, and dost bestride that Winged monster, Guiuta. Thy com- 
picxion is that of the clouds, and a gem like a star illumines thy 
breast. A garland of wild flowers encircles iby neck. A conch, a 
chakra^ a mace, and a lotus are in thy hands Thy garments .ire yel- 
low, and thy feet arc sandalled and jewelled. Thy lips are redder than 
coral, thy face is fairer than the moon. The whole world i.s lighted by a 
reflexion of thy beauty. In heaven. Indra and Varuna worship thee, and 
Nareda on his vina sings thy praise. There, where the six seasons are 
all at once present, thou reveliesi in the moonlight, or in a cadamba grove 
blowest thy musical shell. Giant that my master's wishes be fulfilled. 

Of the metrical tale which follows, we shall merely remark 
that it is not unwortliy of the author's great name, the best 
portions of it verge even on the sublime, a characteristic very 
rarely to be met with in Eastern writers. 

Tlie Bydya Sundar is the most popular and admired of all 
Bharut Chunder’s productions, and but for the indelicacies 
which disfigure it at places, would, perhaps, have been justly so. 

The Venus and Adonis of the bard of Avon was not a 
greater favorite with the pensioners and court beauties of 
Queen Elizabeth, than is the Bydya Sundar with the young 
ladies of Bengal. 

The best way to deal with the book, would, we think, be to 
give a few translated extracts, and an outline of the plot. But 
first we shall recount the origin of the story, which, according 
to our author, was as follows : Pratap Aditya, Rajah of Ben- 
gal, had his seat of Government in the city of Jessore. His 
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temper was haug^hty, and his passions knew no restraint. 
Having engaged in a feud with his cousin, Katchu Roy, for a 
supposed injury, he wreaked his vengeance on him by putting 
all his friends to the sword. Katchu Roy besought the help 
of the Emperor Jehangirc, who, highly incensed at Pratap's 
tyrannical conduct, sent his General Maun Sing, with a round 
number of his soldiers, to bring the offender to his senses. 
While Maun Sing was marching through Burdwan, he beheld 
a number of builders and masons woiking under-ground, near 
the palace of the Rajah of that place. They were stopping 
the breach which Sundar had long ago effected to gain admit- 
tance into the apartments of Bydva, On enquiry they narrat- 
ed to him the history of the lovers. 

Bydya was the daughter of Bira Singha, and was famed, 
far and wide for her beauty and accomplishments. While 
scarce a woman, she had mastered the difficulties of the 
Sanskrit language and philosophy, and had vowed a vow 
to give away her hand to any that excelled her in learning. 
Princes and potentates came to her from various parts of India, 
but invariably their mental acquirements fell far short of those 
of the young woman whom they came to woo, and they were 
sadly disappointed. Bira Singha had therefore great difficulty 
in finding a fitting bridegroom for his daughter. 

While affairs were in this state, there arrived at Burdwan a 
prince named Sundar, after a toilsome journey of many days. 
His appearance was extremely prepossessing^ and his mind 
highly cultivated. As his horse browsed at a little distance, and 
he himself was reflecting on the best means of bringing to a 
happy termination his mission of love, a party of women in Bira 
Singha's service passed to fetch water from the neighbouring 
stream, and were greatly struck with his beauty. None, except 
Hira, had however the effrontery to speak to him. Hira, 
the flower-dealer, naturally bold, questioned the youth as to his 
name and parentage, and invited him to partake of the com- 
forts of her home To this Sundar gladly agreed. Being 
harboured with the flower-dealer, Sundar contrived various 
plans of winning the heart of the lovely Bydya. On one occa- 
sion he sent to her a flower effigy of Cupid. So artfully was 
this thing constructed, that the moment she saw it, she fell in 
love with the unknown author. An interview took place be« 
twef^n the pair, in which Bydya was deeply smitten. Day and 
night she thought of none else but Sundar : 

“ Her lute strings gave an echo of his name. 

She spoilt her half done * broidery with the same,** 

One night, as she was conversing with her women in her sleep- 
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ing apartments, Sundar suddenly made his appearance by the 
subterranean passage already alluded to, but none then knew how. 
Surprised and agitated at this unexpected meeting, the young 
woman asked the put pose of this visit, and being answered in a 
sloke, or couplet, of which she could not understand the meaning, 
she was oMiged to confess her inferiority in learning. Sun- 
dar then claimed her as his bride. Tlie nuptials were 
celebrated by the attendant women, and night after night 
did he pass in the company of his wife, without the know- 
ledge cither of the king or queen. But when the Bydya was with 
child, the secret could no longer be kept from them. Both 
were now under the impression tlvat the n'arriage ceremonies 
were not duly performed, and that Bydya had lost her honour. 
Guards were set about the house to apprehend the intruder, and 
when apprehended, he was immediately carried to the place of 
execution. But a voice from heaven spoke aloud that Sundar 
was no culprit. It was proved to Bira Singha’s satisfaction, 
that he was the rightful lord of the matchless Bydya, and the 
lovers were once more happy. 

The leader will perceive, that there is nothing either in the 
substance or arrangement of the above story, which an English 
author of the picsent day wo^ld be proud of. In it there is 
little of passion, and the denouement is not at all striking. 
The mamifr in which it has been worked out and embellished, 
however, is indeed worthy of admiration, and affords an incontest- 
able proof of Bhaiut Chunder’s thorough mastery over the 
language in which he wrote. Each page is more musical, and 
contains a greater number of beautiful similes than the one that 
precedes it, and the reader is often lost in a labyrinth of sweets. 
To those unable to read and understand the work in the original, 
we can merely give an idea, and a very imperfect idea, of its con- 
tents. In the extracts which we shall now make, we shall 
endeavour to retain, so far as possible, the author's meaning. 
But to infuse the harmony and spirit of the original into the 
translation, is a task which we dare not undertake. 

BYDYA 

Beautiful was she, that maiden of fifteen summers. Her face was falter 
than the moon of tiutumn ; at its sight the lotus^ instead of closing, expand- 
ed with joy. Dark were her eyes, and more transparent than those of the 
fleet gazelles Her gait was firm and majestic. More music there was in 
her voice than sounds drawn {tom vina Suf suiH, Her locks were 
black and curled. Here nails were red as rubies. Her eye-brows were the 
bows of Cama, ana from underneath th^m shafts of light atruck the 
gazer s heart. Peat Is could not be compared to her well-set teeth. The 
amiia, for which the Debtas and Asurs fought of old, was hid in her 
mouth. Her hands were sledder and pliant blossoms could 

not vie with the softness of her berom, neither could the golden ctumtac 
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vie with her complexion. Ai she moved, the clanking of her armlets and 
bangles taught the bees their musical bum. In the deep shade of fragrant 
groves, she loved to loiter and meditate. Her piesence diffused light 
and life, and she charmed the hearts of all that came nigh to her. 

THE SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF SUNDAR IN BYDYa’S CHAMBER. . 

Sundar decked himself to visit his lovely bride. His diess set off 
his person to such advantage, that even the wife of Caina would have 
fallen in love with him had she seen him. His heart palpitated with a 
mingled feeling of hope and fear ; not knowing how he would be received, 
he often brought himself to a stand, and then walked on again. 

In the meanwhile, Bydya was sorrowing and eagetly longing to see her 
heart's lord. The chances of another interview, however, seemed to her to 
be so slight, that she had given up all hones of it. Said she to her favorite 
attendant, Shulachuna— Say, sister, how sh.ill we bring him, for 1 can no 
longer bear his absence ; where shall I ease my heart, if not to you ? The 
nioun which was erst so fair seems now to rain poison from her sphere. 
The water, scented with camphor, is now nauseous and distasteful. The 
floweis have lost their perfume. The songs of my maidens are harsh and 
unharmonious. The winds are no longer gentle but boisterous. The voice 
of the kokU, and the hum of the bee^ yield me no delight. The orna- 
ments that deck my body are like burning coals, and the blue clothes which 
I wear, sting me like serpents. The bed on which I sleep is a perfect dis- 
gust to me. The nights me long and dieaiy. Say how shall I survive my 
pangs." Thus sorrowed Bydya. At times she fell on the neck of one 
or other of hei women, and at times on the marble pavement of the room. 
Of a sudden Sundar made his appearance ; the effect of his coming was, as 
if the moon had risen upon the eartlff Tiie first feeling of Bydya and her 
Companions, at sight of Sundar, was that of flight ; when they recovered 
from their surprise. Shulachuna, on being instructed by her mistress, thus 
spake to Siindai — Harm us not stranger, for we are helpless women. We 
know not who yon are, but whether you are a GandarvOy Nagu, Vaksha, or 
human being, reveal to us thy name, and purpose of thy visit.” Sundar an- 
swered — Fear not, fair maidens, I am no spirit, but a man. I am the son of 
Guna Sindhu, Kajah of Canchipur. My name is Sundar. Having heard of 
Bydya’s vow, 1 have come hither to try my fortune. Let her withdiaw her 
veil, for all her attempts to conceal herself are ineffectual. Can a piece of 
cloth confine the lightning of heaven, or can the stars of the sky hide the 
lustre of the full-oibed moon ? Her prtsence is as the fragrance of a tatusy 
or as the brilliancy of a pteciousgem.^ 

MAUN sing's arrival AT DELHI, AND THE EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED. 

Maun Sing arrived at Delhi with his piisoiiers of war. His victory 
was proclaimed throughout the city by trumpeters, and he was forth- 
with summoned to the Impeiial presence. Jehangire commanded him 
to relate his adventures. Making a low obeisance, the General thus 
began — **The conquest of Bengal, gieat King, has been effected, but* 
not without the loss and trouble which always attend such under- 
takings. Pratapaditya, the rebellious Raja of Jessore, has been de- 
feated and captured ; but the glory of the victory cannot be claimed by me 
alone. On the eve of battle a great storm swept over the province, and 
the men, horses, elephants, and camels of the army under my command 
would ^1 have been utterly destroyed, had not M asunder, who now stands 
on my right hand, given us shelter. To him is due the credit of having pro- 

* lliis pantge almost raminds us of Longfellow's description of Evangdinet •• 

** When she pssied, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite mnaic,*^ 
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pitUted the goddess Annada by prayers and ofiTerings, to put an end to 
the raging storm. To him I, and several of my companions in arms, owe 
our lives. The leward which my sovereign can most appropriately bestow 
upon hiui, is the Governorship of Bengal. Let the word of favor diop from 
his lips, and Mazund.ir is at once exalted and recompensed.’ A frown 
passed over the brow of Jehangire. ** Renegade,” exclaimed he, after a pause, 
**you too have been imposed upon by that wicked and deceiving race, the 
Brahmins. The faith of our Prophet hast thou disgraced in the eyes of 
idolatois, who should not be touched but by the swot d. Hinduism is full 
of abominations. Us doctrines and rites are both abominable. It inculcates 
the shaving of one’s beard. It testrains widows from mariying. It com- 
mands the worship of stocks and stones, and creeping things. The Hindu 
race is composed of cheats and liars It is piiest ridden Its Puranas have 
been penned by the Evil one. Pratapadiiya was a Hindu, and I have hurled 
him from his throne, shall 1 then consent to place another of the same faith 
in his stead ? Name somo other reward, Mazundar, and I will grant it thee. 
It would be foolish in me to entrust to you the government of the conquer- 
ed province ” Mazundar, being thus accosted, spake to the following effect— 
** I am a Biahmin, and I have heaid my class reviled ; the authorship of the 
books I venerate, and the religion I follow, has been ascribed to the Evil one. 
Fear, therefore, has departed from me The nugustneHs uf the p* e^ence in 
which I stand shall not restrain me from speaking out my mind fieely. The 
religion of Mahomet is false and puerile ; but the religion of tiie Parana 
comes direct from Heaven. The Mohometans pray in a vacant looin, 
and not, as they should do, before god’s image and likeness : many of their rites 
cannot be named. Tluir widows aie allowed to take husbands unto them” 
** Hindu,” said Jehangire inteiruptingf the sage, no more of this— there 
is insolence in thy look and w(ird» ; call on thy thousand gods to save thee.” 
Mazundar was immediately sill I oiinded by the imperial guaid. But who 
can harm the man that is favoied of heaven 7 Annada heard his prayers, 
and on the third day of his captivity, came to his lescue with an army mighty 
and invincible. Thus sing I, Bhaiut Chunder Roy, the favourite of my 
master, and a tiue Hindu, 

Without tiring the patience of our readers with any more 
prosy extracts like the last, we shall now proceed to a compari- 
son of the respective merits of Kabikankan and Bharut Chun- 
dcr.* Although Kabikankan is at times more pathetic and soft 
than any Bengali author we have met with, yet the palm of 
superiority must undoubtedly be awarded to his great rival. 
The genius of Bharut Chunder was more versatile and more 
prolific of poetical thoughts. He had the creative power, 

“ The vision and the faculty divine,” 

in a more eminent degree. Kabikankan loves to depict in words, 
which become tender thoughts, the sorrows of a love-lorn dam- 
sel, the forests iu spring, a moonlit bank, or a beautiful landscape. 
The Apsaras of heaven, and the nymphs of the wood, are his 
favourite companions. Purling streams, and flowering declivi- 
ties ; the song of the kokila, and the hum of the bee ; sylvan 

* They were contemporsneous authors of the time of the celebrated Raja Krishna 
-Chunder Koy, the great encournger of Bengali literature ; and the second Vikiama- 

dityn of India. 
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solitude, and the breeze laden with fragrance, are to him more 
than delights. There is a calm transparency, a tender beauty 
in his narrative, which fascinate every reader, and which are sel* 
dom, if ever, interrupted. Bharut Chundcr is far more varied,. and 
his style, although possessing less of what Cowper calls “crea- 
my smoothness,” is always felicitous aitd appropriate to the sub- 
ject-matter. He describes, with equal tiuth, the court of a 
puissant prince, an evening cloudless and serene, a beautiful 
woman. The gathering tempe.st, the peal of the trumpet, and 
the neighing of war-steeds. The passages of imitative har- 
money, which we have met with in his works, have convinced 
U.S, and will, doubtless, convince all who read them, that Bharut 
Chunder was one of the gifted of heaven. 

With the names of Kabikankan and Bharut Chunder must be 
associated the name of another poet, who lived at a comparativly 
modern time, and fully equalled his predecessors in the grandeur 
and pathos of his compositions. It is that of Durga Persaud, author 
of Gangabhakti Tarangini, a mytho-heroic poem, on the bringing 
of the Ganges from Swarga to earth by Bhagirath, in order to 
pieserve the souls of sixty thousand of his ancestors, who had 
been reduced to a.shes by the curse of Kapila, a sage. The work 
is well written, and although founded on a portion of the 
Scanda Put ana ^ is quite within our range, not being a trans- 
lation from it. The subject also is w'ell chosen, for in the 
legend connected with the noble river, there are ample materials 
for poetic inspiration, and these our author has turned to very 
good account. The sacrificial horse, arrayed with gorgeous 
trappings, and checked in his course by ‘‘ the ever sounding 
sea,” the sudden transformation of Sagar's numerous sons into 
ashes, for charging Kapila with the theft of the same, 
Angshuman’s intercession in their favor, the birth of Bhagriath, 
his prayers for the souls of his forefathers, the descent of the 
Ganges from heaven on the matted locks of Shiva, and from 
thence on the earth beneath, its impetuous course over leagues 
and leagues, and finally the ascension of Sagar's sons in sixty 
thousand radiant chariots, are all of romantic interest, and ably 
delineated. The espisodes in the book, in general, describe the diffi 
culties which Bhagirath met with in carring on the stream in its 
onward flow. On one occasion it leapt in its wild fury among 
adamantine rocks, and was unable to extricate itself. Bhagirath 
hied him back to Indra’s heaven, and besought the aid of Eyrabut^ 
a huge white elephant, with tusks that could penetrate the 
hardest substance. The required assistance was given by the 
royal beast, on condition that Ganga would acknowledge him 
to bC her lord and deliverer. But when the waves once more, 
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freed from obstructions, dashed themselves up to the welkin’s 
pinnacle, he tiembled at his late audacious proposal. On another 
occasion a sage, named Janhu, diank up the whole river in a sip 
for disturbing his meditations. Bhagirath fell at his feet. The 
sage lelented. Forth sprang the foaming torrent from his 
thigh, and inundated the land. Elated with joy, the heroic and 
virtuous youth bounded before, sounding the conch-sheil 
which he had received from Vishnu. 

And now that we come to sqeak about Bengali ballads and 
songs, a few remarks on that description of poetry, genei ally, 
will not perhaps be out of place. It is ccitain that ballads 
and songs are a species of composition, with which all ages, and all 
nations, are more or less familiar. In Gieece and in Rome, 
metrical accounts of the achievements of gods and of heroes, 
were sung to the lyre by wandering bards. The Anglo-Saxons 
celebrated in rude poems the victory of Brunanbargh and the 
precipitate flight of AnlafT and his confederate sea kings. 
Taliessiii and Modred recited, from the cliffs overhanging the 
Conway, prophetic visions of the future destiny of Wales, The 
women of the interior of Afiica, who shelteied the renowned 
traveller, Mungo Park, poured fjrth their lamentations in song 
at his depaiture. The North American Indian invoked the aid 
of Manitou, in lays full of spirit, before he rushed into the 
battle with his tomahawk and scalping knife. In Spain ballads 
and songs were once the delight of the people. The maiden 
danced to them on the green The day-labourer solaced himself 
with them among his toils, and the mendicant repeated them to 
gather alms. Amid the “ brooms and bises ” of Scotland may 
still be gathered relics of old songs, which weie at one time ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

The ballads and songs of a people are a true index to its 
national character. With an idolatrous race they are tinctured 
with sentiments at which the mind revolts, as for example, the 
lyrics of the Khonds addressed to Laha Pinu, the god of battles, 
and Hira Pinu the earth goddess, reveal to us that those deities 
were propitiated with human sacrifices; and the Rig Veda Sanhita, 
which is a collection of Sanskrit hymns, lays bare the abemina- 
tions of the pristine mythology of the Hindus. Among a race 
prone to war and bloodshed, their tone is martial and their 
music wild and thrilling. Delicacy of texture they have 
none. They stir the soul like the sound of a trumpet. Again, 
the ballads and songs of a people naturally timid are charac- 
terized by softness, and have seldom anything in tliem to 
startle or terrify. The mind of the ballad and songtma^ is 
moulded and fashioned by the society in which he lives. He 
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can, therefore, have no true sympathy with that which doea'not 
accord with the tastes and habits of that society. But sup- 
posing even that he kad a genius, which could appreciate every 
kind of excellence, and an ear which could discern the music of 
a lute, as well as that of a war*horn, his labours would scarcely 
be directed to efforts that would not have for their guerdon 
the praises of those around him. 

In most countries the ballad preceded the song. The reason 
of this probably is, that the former was moie easily composed. 
The excellence of a ballad consists not in but in its 

story. The huiried narration of events does not task the poe- 
tical faculties to a very great degree, nor need the feelings of 
the author’s mind be wrought up to a high state of sensibility. 
With abstract ideas, the ballad writer has little or nothing to do. 
The bloody feuds of chiefs and nobles — the adventures of 
some errant knight or beauteous damsel, form the staple of his 
verse. The legends that exist in the language In which he 
writes, furnish him with ample materials. His imagination is 
not wholly inactive, but it does not soar to unexplored regions. 
Greater powers are undoubtedly required to compose a song like 
Burns’s Mary Morison than to compose a ballad like Chevy 
Chase. ^ 

The ballads of King Kama and Pralhaud Charitra are both 
of Sanskrit origin, and highly celebrated throughout the 
length and breadth of Bengal. Many a young man, and 
woman too, have laughed and wept over them, after the 
twentieth perusal. Kama was a king famed for his good qnaii 
litics ; every morning the needy flocked to his palace gat^ 
and were fed and clad in a princely style. The gods were 
jealous of his virtues, and Krishna descended from Bycunt 
to make a trial of his charity. Assuming the shape of a 
blind old Brahmin, he begged of him to give him food and 
shelter. Kama took him by the hand, and promised him ail 
that he desired. The Brahmin then made a request at which 
even the cannibals, into whose hands the Arabian sailor, Sind- 
bad, is said to have fallen, would have shuddered. The only 
repast which would please him, was the flesh of Kama’s only 
child, prejjiared and cooked by the hands of his parents. Tha 
king was in a dilemma ; his promise to supply his guest with aH 
that he wanted recurred forcibly to his mind. Slowly, and with 
downcast looks, he repaired to his queen, and told her all that 
had happened. Rather than have the stain of perjury and un** 
charitableness to one of the priestly class upon them, thi^ both 
determined, Hke Abraham of old, but with misdirected faiths 
to ovqgmme their natural affection and slay Brisapato. Tha 
cawleHrboyi whose heart nor tin nor sorrow bad toutdied, wae 
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summoned from the Beld, where he was playing, and sawed to 
pieces by Kama and his wife. When the repast was ready, the 
inhuman guest wished that his host and hostess, and some 
other person from the neighbourhood, should also partake of it, 
and commanded Kama to go in search of the thiid party. No 
sooner had his feet crossed the threshhold than he beheld at a 
distance Brisacatu, and a few of his playmates, running toward 
him. With infinite joy and wonder he once more clasped his 
boy, carried him in his arms to the expiring queen, and fell at 
the feet of the disguised god. 

The Pralhaud Charitra is a ballad on the destruction 
of Hirana Kashipu the father of Pralhaud, and an Asur of 
mighty strength, by Kiishna. Pralhaud had, at an early 
age, learnt to repeat the name of Krishna. The Asur 
considering his prowess and dignity insulted, punished him for 
this. But the boy was not to be dissuaded. The words, 

Krishna, Krishna, ** were ever on his lips. Numerous were the 
trials and hardships which he had to endure, but his faith was 
strong and never swerved for a moment. He was dashed head- 
long from a high mountain, he was thrown into the raging sea, 
but rocks and waves alike spared him, and ho was as sound as 
ever. At length Kashipu, tired out of all patience, asked him 
where his Krishna was. The child answered that he was every- 
where, and that even within the crystal pillar on which the 
Asur then reclined, Krishna was piesent. With one stroke of 
his ponderous sword, the Asur broke the pillar into fragments. 
Instantly a monster, half man and half lion, made its appearance. 
Gradually dilating in size, it seized Kashipu and tore out his 
entrails with its claws. 

Of the song-writers of Bengal, the most renowned are Nidhu 
and Dasiraihi Roy, Their productions, although lively and cleveri 
are by no means without fault. A sameness in the ideas is their 
principle defect. There is an endless jingle about heart-con- 
suming woes, and women with beautiful eyes, and the love of 
the lotus for the day-god : the amorous feats of Krishna are the 
subjects of many of them. Similar to the Hymmoeos of the 
ancient Greeks, the Bengalis have their bridal songs, which are 
sung in Zenanas on the occasion of a marriage. When the 
bridegroom, in most cases a boy of twelve or thirteen, decked 
with pearls, and with a glittering conical cap, stands in the 
middle of the yard or open space of the quadrangular building 
accompanied by the bride, and surrounded by dark-haired 
damsels, the Shankha is sounded, and these songs are sung by 
professional songstresses. We wish we could give the reader 
translations of some of them, so that he might have an 
insight into the present state of native female society, ^but 
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they are nowhere to be found in writing. The following 
is the late Dr. Ty tier’s versified translation of a song very po- 
pular in the streets of Calcutta twenty years ago. It has al- 
lusions to the failure of Messrs. Palmer and Co., and to .the 
opinions of Rammohun Roy : — 

From Bengal land, the Hindu faith must quickly now decay, man, 

Since Sums, all, both pi eat and smill, are banished quite away, roan. 
And Messers. Palmer Compani, so flourishing and gay, man, 

H »ve lost their stores of bright gold-mohurs, and can no longer pay, man 
In all our town, there's nought but sights and laree-shows to see, mao. 
But how shall I or any tell, what soit of sights they be, nian ; 

A Brahmin’s son, brought up with all a Brahmin’s holy rites, man. 

Has left his caste, and piinted books of politics indites, nian ; 

He once believed the holy Veds, and all their ancient stories, 

The heretic fors ‘kca them all, to talk of Whigs and Tones ; 

His penances, his holy water, and his long bead roll, man, 

He stops,'- and stops the masses for his pious father’s soul, man. 

While on this subject, we are compelled to admit the truth 
of a charge often urged apainst the Bengali poets. All their 
writing.s, and more especially their panchalis^ or songs, are inter- 
larded with thoughts and expressions grossly indecent. The 
seclusion of women fiom society is not, as some have supposed, 
the only cause of this turpitude. Sanskrit authors, living at a 
time when in India women mi:Ad freely with men, and the wits 
of the Restoration, from Dryden down to Durfey are open to the 
same objection. The Plain-Dealer and the Country Wife are 
of a more immoral tendency than even Bydya Sunder. They 
were ’written to please men, who were determined to avenge 
themselves for the enforced morality of the Piotectoratc. What- 
ever, therefore, outraged the feelings of the Puritan, to them 
yielded delight ; whatever the one avoided with the utmost scru- 
pulosity, the others were the most forward to join it. The male 
characters in Wyclierly’s plays are not libertines merely, but i/f- 
hiiman libertines ; the women are not merely without modesty, 
but are devoid of every gentle and virtuous quality. The blots 
in the poetical literature of Bengal are more properly ascriba- 
ble to the religion and moral training of its inhabitants, than to 
the seclusion of women from society. Let these be as they 
should be, and all that is bad shall soon be consigned to ob- 
livion, or no more be read. Let these be as they should be, 
and a better race of authors shall adorn its annals. Let these 
be as they should be, and the rights and privileges of the 
Hindu lady shall be no longer denied her. Let these be as 
they should be, and the dying shall no more be exposed by 
his nearest relatives to the inclemencies of an ever-varying 
sky. Let these be as they should be, and horrible atrocities 
shall cease to be perpetrated, and invidious distinctions shall 
be abolished, and all shall live in brotherhood and love. 
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We have all along spoken of the Bengali poets in the 
spirit of kindly criticism. We have endeavoured, as much as 
we could, to palliate their faults, and have been lavish of praise 
on their beauties ; but now that we have finished our notice 
of them, we must make the admission, that compared with the 
poets of Biitain, and even with the Sanskrit poets, they sink 
into utter insignificance. Valmiki and Vyasa and Kalidas 
have no compeers among the authors reviewed ; far less have 
Milton and Shakespeare. The poets of Britain are indeed 
a glorious band, and their productions are wonderfully varied. 
The ptofound simplicity of Chaucer, the luxuriance of Spen- 
cer, '‘immortal child in poetry’s most poetic solitudes,” the 
truth and depth of Shakespeare, the sublimity of Milton, 
the dreaminess of Coleridge, the gorgeous mysticism of Shelly, 
the rich coloiingof Keats, the unaffected devoutness of Cowper, 
the deep feeling of the Ayrshire ploughman, the grandeur of 
him who sung of Thalaba, " the wild and wonderous song ” the 
vigour and freshness of Thomson, the polish of Campbell, the 
gaiety and spatkle of Moore, and the philosophic thoughtfulness 
of Wordswoith, are unequalled in their several ways. Nor 
can the ballads of King Kama and Pral/uiud Charitra bear any 
comparison with the old English ballads of Chevy Chase, Sir 
CauLine, and Childc Waters. 

Meanwhile, we have strong hopes of better days for Bengali 
poetiy and Bengali literatuie generally, as well as for the peo- 
ple of Bengal. Already have issued, under the patronage 
of tbe Council of Education, works in the vernacular tongue 
which, whatever may be their defects, have a laudable 
object in view ; and under that of the Vernacular Litera* 
ture Committee, an illustrated Penny Magazine for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of native 
society. These, and like undertakings, will materially h^ to 
develope the latent capabilities of the Bengali language. They 
will accelerate the approach of the wished-for time, when the 
Bengalis, instead of being an idolatrous, priest-ridden and semi- 
barbarous^ race, shall ra ik high in the scale of civilization. And 
this time is not distant. The great and glorious consummation is 
at hand. Glimpses of the promised land, the land of Beulah, the 
land flowing with milk and honey, are cleaily discernible, and 
our joy is similar to that of the thirsty stag iif a trackless desert, 
80 often described by Bengali poets, at the far off semblance 
of refre^ing waters. Ours, however, 'is no transient delusion,.^ 
no unsubstantial show. Ere long the prospect before us shall be 
vividly denned, the uplands and hills shall " wear like a garmenti 
the glory of the moi ning ; *’ the clouds shall disperse and vanish 
from the firmament, and the sun shall shine mOUU U pttfm ^ 



BENGALI FESTIVALS AND HOLIDAYS. 

By Rev. Lal Behari Day. 

X. A view of the History^ Literature^ and Mythdogy of (ho 
Hindus, By W. Ward. Serampore. i8i8. 

2« Raghu Nandan's Institutes of the Hindu religion, Sanskrit MSt 
3. Nutan Panjikdt a new Almanac. Serampore, 1852. 

I N a foregoing number of this periodical, we attempted, very 
briefly, to give an account of some of the games and amuse- 
ments of the Bengalis ; wc purpose in this article to describe 
some of their leading festivals and holidays. The festivals of 
the Bengalis, like those of every other people, are partly re- 
ligious and partly social, though the former exceed the latter in 
their number and variety. Instead of treating of them separately, 
we shall take them up in the order of their occurrence, beginning 
with the month of Baisdkh or the end of April and beginning 
of May, which, as is well known, commences the Bengali year. 

It is not a little singular, that the first day of Baisdkh, or the 
Bengali new year’s day, is not celebrated by public rejoicings. 
The commemoration of the nativity of a new year, by religious 
solemnities and social merry «[iakings, is so natural, that it is 
observed by almost every nation. By the greater part of the 
people of Bengal, however, the commencement of a new year 
is haidly noticed. It is a day remembered only by tradesmen 
and shop-keepers, who, on that occasion, close their yearly ac- 
counts, exchange their old journals and ledgers for new oneai, 
and paint on their door-posts the images of the god Gamshth^ 
a custom not unlike that of the ancient Romans. New year's 
day gifts, so common in Europe, are here utterly unknowm 
But in place of making presents on new year’s day, a custom 
prevails which illustrates several points in the character of 
the people. If the Bengali is too tenacious of his money to 
part with it, he may be persuaded to deposit it, for a certain 
period, in the hands of tradesmen. Hence it is customary to 
deposit a few rupees on new year's day in the safe-keeping of 
tradesmen, who return them after a short time, and who are 
eager for the deposits, as it is thought very auspidous to fiU 
their books with monetary accounts at the commencement of 
the vear. 

Though the day which ushers in the year is not celebrated, 
yet the commencing month itself is regarded as ^leculic^ 
holy : it is, per-eminently, the month of g<x)d works and religi- 
ous duties. Whatever may be said of the unreasonableness of 
the ancient Hinduniegislators and sages, ki prescribiug msoy 
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unmeaning ceremonies, it must be confessed that some of their 
religious injunctions were based on rational grounds, and that 
some of their institutions were established with a view to gene- 
ral utility and the public good. The month of Baisdkh is, per- 
haps, the hottest month on the plains of Bengal. The atmos- 
phere, exposed to the direct rays of a vertical sun, becomes 
surcharged with exhalations ; the chafed soil, as if heated by 
a universal furnace, burns the bare foot ; the reservoirs of water 
are, in general, dried up ; and man and beast pant for breath. In 
this season of drought and extreme heat, it is wisely ordained by 
the Hindu lawgivers, that men, beasts and plants should be religi- 
ously provided with ample supplies of water. In this month may 
be seen, by the doors of the houses of respectable Hindus, a num- 
ber of jars of water, for slaking the thirst of cows, and ves- 
sels containing the same element, put up in high places, for the 
use of the feathered nice ; while an inclined wooden frame, 
through which sola grain, treacle and water are constantly 
being poured, is set up for the refreshment of the weary tra- 
veller. In this month, the wide-spreading Ashwat tree, and the 
humble Tuhi plant, may be seen to have their loots refreshed 
by water-pots hung over them. In this month, the very gods 
are fed more daintily than usu^, inasmuch as an extra allow- 
ance of all .sorts of fruits and delicacies is given to their ima- 
ges in the cool of the evening. In this month, pots of Gangd 
water arc suspended over the heads of Shiva and the Shdigrdms^ 
to prc.serve them from the influences of intense heat. In this 
month, presents of cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, plantains, the sacred 
thread, bathing-towels, and last, not least, money, are made in 
abundant profusion to Brahmans. In this month, too, are all 
sorts of religious vows observed by mothers for the benefit of 
their children, by hu.sbands for the benefit of their wives, 
and by wives for the benefit of their husbands. Two festivals are 
held in this month, the worship of the river DhdgirathU and the 
bathing of Vishnu^ which are too insignificant to merit descrip- 
tion. In addition to these, however, is celebrated, in this 
month, a third festival, which deserves notice on account of its 
singularity. We allude to the worship of the dhenku What 
is a dhcnkil our readers will naturally a.sk. The dhenki 
or pedal, is a beam balanced on a pivot, placed horizontally 
with a piece of wood attached vertically to one extremity, which 
serves the purpose of a mallet The object of this simple 
machine is to separate rice from its husk, which is put in a hole, 
into which the head of the engine falls. The force by which 
the dhenhi is moved, is neither that of steam nor electricity, 
but the foot of a woman, which is ever and anon applied 
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to the shorter arm of the lever. This primitive machine, so neces- 
saiy to the purposes of Bengali life, is set up in almost every 
household in the mofussil. Agieeably to the well-known prin- 
ciple of Hndu theology, that what is useful is adorable, the 
dhenki has divine homage rendered to it, on the occasions of 
giving the first rice to a child, of marriage, and of investiture 
with the sacred thread. But besides these occasional adorations, 
the homely pedal is regularly worshipped by females, in some 
parts of the country, with much pomp, once a year, in the month 
of Baisdkh, On that occasion, the head of the rice-cleaning 
machine is painted with vcrmillion, anointed with the conse- 
crating oil, and presented with lice and ih^durva grass. The 
origin of the worship of the pedal is no less singular. A 
worthy icligious preceptor had commanded his disciple to repeat 
the word dltenki^ at least one hundred and eight times a day. 
Ndrad, the musician of the celestials, and the patron deity of 
the pedal, delighted with the devotion of the dUciple, paid him a 
visit riding on a dhenki^ and gave him a blessing, in virtue of 
vvliich the self-denying vot^iry was translated into heaven. 

In addition to the great swinging festival, to be noticed 
in its proper place, there is held in this month a swing- 
ing festival, on a smaller sca|^, in honour of an inferior god 
named Bkarmardj. This festival is, by no means, prevalent 
throughout the country, but is confined to particular localities. 
In connection with the swinging festival of D/iarmardj] we may 
remark, that in some places is worshipped, in this month, a 
log of wood dignified with the name of Debdnsi, or partaker of 
the divine nature, and to which is attiibiited the rare quality 
of visiting sacred places through subterranean roads. 

In the month of Jaishtha, that is, end of May and begin- 
ning of June, the descent of Gangdis Jaganndthxs 

bathed, the protectress of children adored, and sons-in-law feasted. 

We shall not recount here, for the hundredth time, the story of 
the descent of the sacred river Ganges from the sublime top 
of Baikuntha ; how she rushed from the matted hair of the 
vagabond Shiva ; how she followed the footsteps of the conch- 
sounding Bhagirath\ and how, after passing through places 
rendered memorable in the geogaphy of Hindu pilgrimage, 
she fell into the wide sea, and liberated the sixty thousand sons 
of the mighty king of Oude. The anniversary of this event 
is celebrated with much pomp in Bengal, in the month of 
Jaisktha. On that occasion, the banks of the sacred river are 
adorned with garlands of flowers, and lined with thousands of 
people, who perform their ablutions ; the favour of the river 
deity is celebrated by suitable adorations ; the finny inhabitants 
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of the deep are presented with ofTeringfS ; lamps of clarified 
butter are lighted up ; the officiating priests are amply reward- 
ed, and brahmans in general entertained. The festival is 
called Dasahara, because it is believed that a proper observance 
of it takes the sins of ten births. 

The patroness of mothers and the protectress of children is 
Skashn, who is represented by the image of a woman, riding 
on a cat. and nut sing a child. This amiable goddess is regarded 
with particular afiection by all Hindu mothers. At the birth 
of a child, homage is rendered to her ; and presents to her are 
neither few nor far between, so long as the child does not give 
proofs of approaching manhood ; at the attainment of which, 
an end is put to her controlling influence. Eveiy son, every 
daughter is regarded as the child and servant of Skaskti^ and 
when afflicted with sickness, offerings proper to her dignity and 
taste are cheerfully made. The domestic cat, the animal on 
which the guardian of children chooses to ride, is, in consequence, 
in every Hindu family, treated with peculiar tenderness ; to 
strike puss with a broom-stick being looked upon as a species 
of daring impiety. Many are the vows which Hindu mothers 
pay to Shashiit for the preservation and welfare of their 
offspring. No less than six festivals are annually celebrated 
In honour of this child-protecting goddess, of which the one 
held in the month of Jaishlha^ is the most remarkable. Not 
unlike the Dryads of a foreign mythology, ShashU loves to 
dwell in the trunk of the Indian fig. In the outskirts of 
every Hindu village in Bengal, there is found a Banian 
tree, dedicated to this wood-nymph. There might you see, 
on a fair and sunshiny day of Jaishtha, all the women of the vil- 
lage assembled. There might you see the smiling faces of mo- 
thers, all radiant with joy, their hands bearing the holy ofiering« 
and their persons dressed with the finest clothes and adorned 
with the costliest ornaments. There might you see, too, women 
unblessed with ** honnU haims^ those pledges of love, their eoun« 
tenances tinged with the deepest melancholy, and their lips mut- 
tering fervent petitions to the unpropitious deity. The officiating 
priest or priestess, as the case may be, repeats the sacred mantras^ 
the musical tom-toms give out their harsh dissonance ; barren 
women eagerly receive presents from those blessed with child- 
ren ; and the fair procession retraces its steps to the vUlage* 
Sut the festival is not over yet ; for newly married men it has 
peculat attractions. Sons-in-law are invited by their fatheiw- 
In-law, are presented with flowers and clothes, and are hospi- 
tably entertained. Festivity gladdens every home, and all ra- 
joioa in the ameoities of the child-protecting goddess. 
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A third festival is held in the month of Jaisktka ; it is the 
bathing of Jaganndth. Every resident in Bengal must have 
sccM) tlic armless stump of an ill-shaped image, dignified with 
the appellation of the “ loid of the world." On the occa.sion of 
the bathing festival, this ugly divinity, wrapped up with cloth, is 
carried out of its temple and seated on a recess built for the 
purpose. Amid the chaunts of Vedte incantations by Biahmans, 
and the loud shouts of the spectators, the soi-disant “ lord of 
the world " is divested of his garments, and bathed with the 
water of the Bhdgirathi, The ceiemony over, the spectators 
make presentations of flowers, sweetmeats, and money, to the 
new-washed deity, all which, we need scarcely say, are appro^ 
priated by the priests to their own use. The bathing festival 
is celebrated with the greatest pomp, at the sacred Puri in 
Orissa ; but in Bengal it is held nowhere in a grander style, 
than in a small village near Serampore. Thousands of people 
repair to the village to witness the spectacle. It is a scene, 
however, more of dissolute licentiousness than of superstitious 
devotion. Old women, no doubt, go thither, purely for pur- 
poses of mistaken sanctity ; but most of the spectators regard 
the whole affair as a sort of wanton amusement. Blackguards 
of every shape leave the metropolis, and frequent this scene of 
merriment. Most of the public women of the city make it a 
point of going every year, to witness the celebiation of the 
grand bathing festival. Young coxcombs, with their mistresses, 
swell the throng of the devotees. In the boats which leave the 
several ghdts of Calcutta, to waft the gay religionists to Mdhesk, 
for that i.s the name of the village where the festival is celebrat*' 
ed, nothing is to be heard but the most licentious songs and the 
filthiest language. The pernicious influence which such a con- 
gregation of men and women exerts on Hindu society, is 
inconceivable. 

In the month of Asdrha, that is, the latter part of June and 
former of July, the only considerable festival that is held is what 
is called the Ratha- Ydtrd, or the car festival. About a fortnight 
after the bathing of Jaganndth, he is placed on the wooden car, 
obmfortably seated, in which he enjoys the benefit of a summer 
drive. The car is a huge unwieldy sort of chariot, moving upon 
wheels, and dragged by means of ropes attached to it. For facili- 
ties of locomotion, it is, perhaps, the worst possible machine that 
, could have been invented. Besides the monstrous cars at Puri in 
Orissa, every Hindu village almost in Bengal has its separate 
car, in which the ** Moloch of the East" is paraded about lit 
the city of Calcutta, there are, we imagine, several hundreds 
of cars ; although, of late years, the number has considerably 
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diminished. Before every large car, as it goes clattering 
along the ground, is poured fourth the rich music of the deep- 
sounding and the deafening cymbals. Bands of singers, 

with stentoiian voices, celebrate the praises of Krishna, and 
shows aic exhibited. To assist in the movement of the pon- 
derous machine, is reckoned a meritorious act ; and hence old 
men, as well as children, eageily grasp the dragging rope. We 
need not remind the reader that the car festival is celebrated 
with the greatest pomp and in the highest style in the Puii of 
Jaganndth in Orissa, to which hundreds of thousands of Hindus 
resort from all parts of India. Time was, when the deluded 
votaries of a most diabolical superstition, stretched themselves 
under the wheels of the gigantic cars, and crushed themselves to 
death, with the hope of obtaining felicity in the coming world ; 
but the beneficent spirit of the Biitish Government has put a 
stop to these enormities. But in spite of this auspicious cir- 
cumstance, every village car, by the filthy representations paint- 
ed on it, exerts a most baleful influence on the morals of the 
people. 

In the month of Skrdhana^ consisting of part of July and 
part of August, are held two festivals, the rocking festival, 
and the worship of the queen of* serpents. 

Krishna^ the most popular of all gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon, is the object of adoration in the Jhulana^Ydtfdy or the 
rocking festival. A thionc made somtimes of silver, but 
oftener of wood, is suspended from the ceiling by ropes, in a room 
adjoining the residence of the god. On this throne is placed 
the black deity, decked with gay ornaments. Like a child 
rocked in its cradle, the playful shepherd of Gokul is made 
to swing in his chair of State. The god, after being rocked to 
his heart’s content, is removed to his shrine, where he is wor- 
shipped with a variety of offerings, accompanied with instru- 
mental music. The adoration over, the friends of the proprie- 
tor of the house, where the festival takes place, are entertained 
with sweetmeats. The revelry of the night is concluded 
with a scenic representation of the loves of Kiishna, in which 
ugly boys and grown-up men peiform the paits of the charming 
Rddhd and the fair milk-maids of Bfinddban. In this repre- 
sentation, the amours of the wanton lover of Mathura are 
detailed with disgusting circumstantiality ; filthy songs are 
sung, with the melody of the screeching night-owl ; and the 
actors exhibit a thousand indecent gestures and gesticulations of 
the body. For five, or more generally, for three successive oights, 
is the god rocked, friends are entertained, and the abominable 
representations repeated. Need we wonder, after witnessing 
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these and other similar exhibitions, at the general profligacy of 
Hindu manners, and the destruction of all refined feelings of 
morality and delicacy? Need we be surprised, in the face 
of these deteriorating causes, if the combined influence . of 
education and Christian truth has not yet effected so much 
improvement as is desirable in the moral tone of the Hindu 
community ? 

It is not a little singular, that the odious and venomous race of 
serpents should ever become the objects of human adoration. 
Whether it be that the mighty dragon who deceived the mo- 
ther of mankind ” has, by his wicked arts, prevailed upon men 
to establish the worship of the serpent, as a monument of his 
great power, and a memorial of their inglorious fall ; or, that 
the shape and the voluminous coilings of the hateful reptile, 
suggested the ideas of eternity and power, as they did to the 
Egyptians of old ; or whether it be that it is reckoned an ac- 
knowledged maxim in religion, that what is dreaded should be 
worshipped,«certain it is, that most nations of antiquity rendered 
divine homage to serpents. It is well known that all tropical 
countries are infested with snakes. Towards the end of the sum- 
mer season, but especially during the rains, serpents issue out 
of their holes, and do great miachief to men and animals. In 
Bengal, hundreds of persons die every year of the bite of the 
snake. Hence, on many occasions throughout the year, 
the dead Manasd Devi, the queen of snakes is propitiated by 
presents, vows, and religious rites. In the month of Shrkbana^ 
the worship of the snake-goddess is celebrated with great eclAu 
An image of the goddess, seated on a water-lily, encircled with 
serpents, or a branch of the snake’tree (a species of euphorbia)| 
or a pot of water, with images of serpents made of clay, 
forms the object of worship. Men, women and children, all 
offer presents to avert from themselves the wrath of the terri- 
fic deity. The MUs or snake-catchers signalize themselves on 
this occasion. Temporary scaflblds of bambu-work are set 
up in the presence of the goddess. Vessels filled with all sorts 
of snakes are brought in. The Mdls, often reeling with in- 
toxication, mount the scaflblds, take out serpents from the 
vessels, and allow them to bite their arms. The whole race of 
serpentry is defied. From the slender and harmless HeU^ to 
the huge Boa-constrictor and the terrific Codra-de-eapeBa, 
all make their appearance, and exert their might to 
strike dead the playful Afdis. Bite after bite succeeds ; the 
arms run over with blood ; and the M&ls go on with their 
•pranks, amid the deafening plaudits of the spectators. Now and 
then they fall off from the scaffold, and pretend to feel the 
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effects of poison, and cure themselves by their incantations. 
But all is mere pretence. The serpents displayed on the oc- 
casion, and challenged to do their worst, have passed through a 
preparatory state. Their fangs have been carefully extracted 
from their jaws. But most of the vulgar spectators easily per- 
suade themselves to believe, that the Mdls are the chosen servants 
of Shiva and the favorites of Manasd, Although their super- 
natuial pretensions are ridiculous, yet it must be confessed, that 
the Mdls have made snakes the subject of their peculiar study. 
They arc thoroughly acquainted with their qualities, their dis- 
positions and their habits. They will run down a snake into 
its hole, and bring it out thence by main force. Even the 
teriible cohta is cowed down by the controlling influence of a 
Mdl When in the act of bringing out snakes fiom their sub- 
terranean holes, the Mdls are in the habit of muttering charms, 
in which the name of Manasd and Mahadeva frequently occur ; 
superstition alone can clothe these unmeaning words with super- 
natural potency. But it is not inconsistent with the soundest 
philosophy to suppose, that there may be some plants whose 
roots aie disagreeable to serpents, and from which they instinc- 
tively turn away. All snake-catchers of Bengal arc provided 
with a bundle of the loots of spme plant which they carefully 
carry along with them, when they set out on their serpent-hunt- 
ing expeditions. When a serpent, disturbed in its hole, comes 
out fuiiously hissing with rage, with its body coiled, and its 
head lifted up, the Mhl has only to present before it the bun- 
dle of roots above alluded to. at the sight of which it becomes 
spiiitlcss as an eel. This we have ourselves witnessed moie than 
once. But to return ; the exhibitions of snakes, of which we have 
been speaking, take place in all parts of Bengal. There is a 
small village in the distiict of Hugli wheie thousands of people 
annually assemble together to enjoy the sight. Skilful Mdls 
are always presented, by the gaping multitude, with clothes 
and money. In giving an account, however short, of the great 
festival of the queen of snakes, it would be unpardonable 
were we to omit noticing a circumstance which occurs a 
day or two before the public exhibitions. Bengali mothers, 
anxious for the preservation of their children from the 
bite of serpents, implore the favour of Manasd. On one 
of the last days of Shrabana^ women may be seen coming 
out of a village, with vessels in their hands containing a com- 
position of rice milk and sugar. .Proceeding out of the vil- 
lagc, they take their station generally near a tank, and offer 
weir homely present to the goddess on behalf of their children. 
The presentation being done, they help themselves to the rice, 
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milk and treacle ; and after thanking the goddess, of whom 
however, no image is set up, they return home with the sure hope 
of seeing their children preserved, during the ensuing season, 
from the bite of venomous snakes. In towns and large villages, 
where women cannot go out, this ceremony, termed Dan-bkojna^ 
takes place in the house. In spite, however, of the caution 
anti piety of Hindu mothers, their children are sometimes 
bitten by snakes. In all such cases, the power of Manasd is, by 
no means, questioned ; the blame rests either on the children 
themselves, who are alleged to have been killed for their irrever- 
ence to her, or on the mothers, who are supposed not to have 
properly propitiated the angry goddess. 

In the month of Bhadra, composed of the end of August and 
beginning of September, the only festival worthy of notice is the 
celebration of the anniversary of the birth of Krishna. The festi- 
val is named Nandotsaba, literally, the “ joy of Nanda^ ” the re- 
puted father of the shepherd-king. The way in which the vota- 
ries express their joy on the anniversary of the birth of their 
god, is not of the most refined sort. When the strictly religious 
ceremonies are over, the rejoicing religionists dig a hole in the 
yard, before the temple of the deity, and pour into it water, 
curds, turmeric, earth, and otheyr substances. The followers of 
Krishna jump into the hole in the yard ; besmear their bodies 
with the poured materials, and thus adorned, dance with infi- 
nite zest, their hands lifted up, and their brazen throats vocifi- 
rating the praise of their beloved god. From the yard of the 
house they go out to the streets, and make a perambulation of 
the village. After they have danced and sung to exhaustion, they 
throw themselves into a tank, were they wash their bodies. 
The devotional merriment of the forenoon being ove<;‘they 
betake themselves to rest. In the cool of the afternoon, the 
sound of the mridanga rouses the slumbering Vaishnavas^ who 
form themselves into companies, and sing the praises of RadhA 
and Krishna. As the bands of choristers perambulate the streets, 
they dance, laugh, weep, and sometimes fall to the ground. 
With Vaishnavas, the anniversary of Kfishnds birth is a 
season of high festivity. They wash their houses clean ; send 
presents to one another ; put on their best clothes and their 
brightest ornaments ; concoct the finest dishes, and eat the best 
sweetmeats. Fasting and humiliation, doubtless, accom(^ny 
the festival ; but these precede its celebration. In this festival, 
the Goshavdmis reap the greatest benefits, for their deluded and 
blind votaries make to them ample and substantial presents. 
The regular and the mendicant Vaishnavas are, also, on this 
occasion, munificently rewarded. 
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In the month of Ashwina, consisting of part of September 
and part of October, are held the Durgd and the Lakshmi pujds. 
Of all Bengali festivals, that celebrated in honour of Durgd, 
is unquestionably, the most popular. Men, women and 
children, the learned and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, 
the self-righteous and proud Brahman, as well as the humble 
and despised Chand&l, all welcome the approach of this festi- 
val with the greatest delight. It is a season of universal festi- 
vity throughout the land. All people, to whatever part of the 
country they may have gone for purposes of gain, return to 
their homes at this festival. The Mofussilities that reside in 
Calcutta, wind up their business, shut up their shops, and hasten 
to the country. During this festival, all the wealth, all the 
pomp of the people, are displayed. Every man puts on the best 
clothes and the best shoes that his means afford. There is no 
Hindu family, in the whole country, which does not buy 
‘new clothes on this occasion. For months before, all classes 
of people, tradesmen, merchants, shop-keepers, husbandmen, 
ftc., lay up some money in store against this monster 
festival ; and very often the hard earnings of a whole twelve- 
month are spent in the course of the three Puja days. The 
Jews were not more joyous at the feast of Purinty the peo- 
ple of Christendom not more merry at Christmas, than the 
Hindus are gay during the Dufjd Pujd holidays. Ail is 
bustle and merriment. The husbandman lays aside his plough, 
the merchant his books, the tradesman his tools, and the landed 
proprietor his zemindari cares, and all partake of the general 
mirth. From every village proceeds the music of the tom-tom^ 
and in every house is heard the voice of festivity. In this sea- 
son of universal excitement, what signs of joy does one behold I 
what gleesome looks I what joyous faces 1 what congratulations 
of friends! what rivers of delight! what oceans of gladness! 
It is not our object to give to our readers lessons on the Hindu 
ritual and mythology, but to exhibit a picture of Bengali man- 
ners and customs ; therefore the institution of the high festival 
under consideration, and the strictly religious ceremonies con- 
nected with it, will not detain us long. The goddess Durgd — the 
female principle by whose influence the universe was created-the 
wife of the ^Ai<i//^-eating god Shiva^ is said, among other things, 
to have, in time immemorial, destroyed a giant of the name of 
Mahua^ who had maltreated the gods, and oppressed the inhabi- 
tants of the three worlds. To commemorate this extraordinaiy 
act of beneficence to gods and men, is the object of the Dur%d 
festival. The image which is worshipped in this festival is 
terrific to behold. Possessed of ten arms, which grasp different 
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sorts of weapons, the goddess supports her right leg on a lion, 
and her left oil the shoulder of the giant whom she conqueis, 
and into whose heart a serpent from one of her arms strikes its 
deadly fangs. Over her head, in a painted arch, are exhibited 
her numerous attendants in the battle-field, and the carnage of 
the countless hosts of the giant. On her two* sides stand, in 
graceful posture, her two daughters, the goddess of prosperity 
and the goddess of wisdom — the Ceres and Minerva of the 
Grecian mythology ; while close to them are placed Ganesha, 
with his head like that of an elephant, and the fair Kdrtikeya 
riding on a peacock. The worship of this image, which is made 
of straw and clay, lasts three days ; on the fourth day it is thrown 
into the river or a tank. After a world of preparatory rites 
and ceremonies, on the first day of the puja^ the image is 
animated with the spirit of Durgd^ to which religious adorations 
are rendered. Her attendants, in the canopy overhead, and the 
accompanying gods and goddesses on her right and left, also 
receive their due share of worship. The chief peculiarity in the 
worship of the second day is, that the goddess is bathed with great 
solemnity. On this day widows fast, with a view to obtain 
benefit for themselves as well as their children. Unlike the 
first two days, when the goddessois worshipped more than once, 
on the third day she is worshipped only once. On all the three 
days great numbers of animals are sacrificed. Kids, sheep, and 
buRaloes are led to the altar, and sacrificed by a Brahman or a 
blacksmith, amid the deafening music of tom-toms, and the 
plaudits of the spectators. On the third day, which is emphati- 
cally a bloody day, the largest number of animals is killed. On 
all the three days, after the conclusion of the daily ceremonies. 
Brahmans and friends are feasted profusely with sweetmeats, 
fruits, and curds. On very puja night also, before the goddess 
are sung filthy and other songs, and scenic representations are 
enacted. The nature of these amusements varies as the tastes of 
the parties who worship the goddess. In one house you see natch-^ 
girls, dressed in tansparent clothes, through which their every 
member, their every muscle is discoverable, gently pace the 
floor to the sound of musical instruments, while your refined 
and delicate feelings are shocked, no less at the songs, which 
though sung with silvery voices, are of the filthiest descrip- 
tion, than at the indecent gesticulations of their fair forms. In 
another you perceive two bands of songsters rending the skies 
with their shrieks, miscalled singing ; chaunting at the highest 
pitch of their voice the praises of the giant-killing. Durgd ; 
casting at each other the foulest language ; and you wonder 
how a people, laying the -least claim 4o civiliaation and 
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refinement, can derive gratification from these disgusting and 
horrible exhibitions. In another liouse still, you witness 
those execrable representations in which grown-up boys, with 
sooty faces and screeching voices, enact the parts of the 
lovely milk-maids of Brindaban. The moral influence of 
these licentious exhibitions and grotesque representations is per- 
nicious in the extreme Apart from the hardening effect of 
idolatry, the Durgd pajd, with its boisterous and obscene mer- 
limcnt, its vigils of three successive nights, its monetary extra- 
vagance, its ludicrous sights, its licentious exhibitions, produces 
an awful deterioration in the moral health of the community. 
But the operations of the fourth and last day remain to be 
noticed. On this day, in which no sacrifices are offered, after 
going through a round of religious adoratiotts, the officiating 
priest dismisses the goddess and implores her to return the 
next year. The dismissing ceremony over, the females of the 
house pour out their lamentations at the near piospcct of the 
departure of so beneficent a deity. The goddess is then pre- 
sented with gifts, and the dust of her feet is rubbed on the 
foreheads of the votaries. Nothing now remains to be done, 
but to consign the image, from which the divine spirit of Dufga 
has already departed, to the ca^e of the waters Borne on the 
shoulders of stout bearers, the idol is paraded throi^ the 
streets with great pomp. The streets resound with muife and 
singing, and the acclamations of the worshippers. As the 
carcass of the divinity passes along the streets, the spectators 
join their hands in sign of adoration. The parade over, the 
Idol, with all its trappings and its tinsel ornaments, is cast into 
the waters, where the people vie with one another in rifling the 
goddess of her decorations. On returning from the immersion, 
the priest sprinkles the votaries with holy water, and offers them 
his benedictions. They now embrace each other with much 
enthusiasm, and partake of a draught of a solution of hemp 
leaves, which produces a gentle intoxication. It is not a little 
interesting to see a whole people embracing one another with 
much cordiality, and entertaining each other with suitable re- 
freshments. We are not aware that drunkenness crowns the 
operations of the last day of the festival ; for tlie potation of 
hemp leaves, diluted with much water, produces only a little 
excitement, too slight to lead to any serious consequences. 

On the full moon, which immediately follows the Durgd pujU^ 
is celebrated the festival of goddess of prosperity. 

In every Hindu house a basket, which serves as a measure 
of corn, is set up as the representative of prosperity, and 
worsiiipped. This basket or corn-measure is filled with paddy 
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encircled with a garland of flowers, and covered with a piece of 
cloth. In some houses, however, an image of the goddess, seated 
on the lotus, is worshipped. There is nothing remarkable in 
this festival, further than that, in every house, one or two 
persons sit up the whole night ; for it is believed that in some 
part of the night Lakshmi passes over every house, and blesses 
those who are awake. With the expectation of obtaining this 
blessing, multitudes in every village sit up the whole night, 
after drinking a little quantity of the water of the cocoanut 
These watchers spend the night in playing at card, chess, &c., 
and though they find no perceptible accession to their wealth, 
they yet believe that negligence in watching would bring down 
misfortunes upon the house. 

In the month of K6,rHk, consisting of part of October and 
part of November, the godcsses Shydmd and Jagaddhdrtri^ and 
the god Kdrtikcya arc worshipped ; brothers are feasted by their 
sisters, and the Rdsa feastival is celebrated. 

The mythological story connected with the 5'//ydwd festival is 
soon told. In the celebrated war of Durgd or Kdli— for the 
latter is only a modification of the former — with Sumhha and 
Nisumhhd^ Khli obtained a victroy over Rakta Dija, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the enemy’s farces. So transported was she 
at th^4riumph, that she danced. But the dancing of the sable 
goddm was quite a different affair from the dancing of ordinary 
balls. Her dancing shook the universe to its centre, and gods 
and men were frightened and ran to her husband Skiva, to 
persuade his amiable wife to discontinue the terrific dance. 
Solicitous of the welfare of the gods, S/itva instantly hastened to 
the battle-field, and perceiving no way of alleviating his con- 
sort’s joy, threw himself among the mountains of the dead. 
When the goddess saw that she was dancing upon the body 
of her husband, she put out her tongue and remained 
motionless. The images generally formed of Kdli represent 
the above-mentioned scene in the battle field. The body of 
Shiva lies on the ground, on which the dreaded goddess takes her 
station. She stands trampling upon her husband ; her tongue 
put out to a great length ; her four arms extended, one gasp- 
ing a sword, another the head of a gaint, and the other two 
signalling to her innumerable hosts ; her ears adorned with two 
corpses worn as ear-rings; her neck ornamented with a neck- 
lace of skulls ; her waist encircled' with st zone of the hands of 
fallen gaints ; her sable tresses falling down to her heels in ample 
profusion. Intoxicated with the blood of enemies, her terrible 
eyes flash red with rage, her eyebrows are dyed with crimson, 
and blood in rills flows adown her breast. The nature of her 
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worship is in keeping with her dreadful appearance It takes 
place exactly in the middle of the night of new moon. The 
number of the animals sacrificed to her is immense. The yard 
before her temporary temple becomes often deluged with 
blood. The horror of the scene baffles description. The natural 
gloom of midnight, unbroken by moonshine ; the piteous cries 
of animals led to the slaughter ; the glancing of scymitars ready 
to fall upon the devoted victims ; the streams of blood deluging 
the yard ; the horrid din of deafening tom-toms ; the terrific 
yells of the spectators, when the sacrificial knife lays low the 
extended animal ; the frantic dances of the votaries, besmeared 
with the clotted blood of slaughtered buffaloes : the appalling 
exclamation of the officiating priests, bawling aloud, as they 
often do, Jay a Tdrh / Jaya Tdrd / that is, " Victory to Tdrd / 
victory to Tdrd ! ” — the drunken feats of the intoxicated wor- 
shippers, who this night all partake of spirits ; and in the fine, the 
sable goddess before whom these scenes are enacted ; all this 
produces an accumulation of horrors too frightful to beliold. 

Two days after the Shydmd festival, it is customary with Hindu 
sisters to feast their brothers. On this occasion, the sisters mark 
the foreheads of their brothers with a certain paint prepared for 
the purpose. While in the act*of putting on the paint, they im- 
plore a blessing in behalf of their brothers to the following 
effect : — ** While I put the paint on your forehead, may the path 
towards the regions of Varna be planted with thorns.” To 
Yama, the Indian Pluto — the king of the infernal regions, at 
this time, suitable acts of worship are rendered. The brothers 
are then feasted with all sorts of Bengali delicacies, and present- 
ed with clothes. In the beginning of this month, the unmarried 
girls of every house perform a ceremony which deserves notice, 
as it illustrates the manners of the people. In this ceremony, 
homage is rendered to the king of death, from whom the virgin 
worshippers solicit the agreeable gifts of husbands and sons, 
and exemption from punishment in the future world. What is 
the way in which such desirable gifts may be obtained ? A small 
pit is dug near the front of the house ; the four corners 
of this pit are sown with barley or wheat, and planted with 
branches of the plaintain tree ; misses putting on clean clothes, 
their heads sprinkled with Gang& water, repair to this pit, and 
present flowers to the Indian Pluto ; a iauri every morn- 
ing, for thirty days successively, is put into an earthen pot ; on 
the last day these thirty kouries are ' presented to the person 
who dug the pit ; and after going through all this, spinsters re- 
joice in the confidence of obtaining agreeable husbands and 
seraphic boys. 
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The goddess Jagaddkairi, riding on a lion, and grasping In 
her four hands a conch, a discuSi a water-lily and a club, is only 
one of the almost countless forms of Durgd, Her worship, 
like that of her anti-type, lasts one day. The repetition of 
incantations, the presentation of offerings and bloody sacrifices, 
the recitation of sacred stories, the entertainment of Brahmans, 
together with scenic representations, songs, and dances, make 
up the several items of her adoration. She is last of all thrown 
into the river or a pool, the common reservoir of all Hindu 
gods and goddesses. 

At the close of the month of Kdrtik is held the festival of 
the god Kdrttkeya^ the Indian Mars, the son of Shtva and 
Durgd, It is inconsistent with the design of this article to 
relate the circumstances connected with the birth of the six- 
faced hero-god, how the immortals smarted under the iron rule 
of a supercilious giant ; how the fair daughter of the king of 
Himdlaya courted the mighty lord of Katlds ; how the In- 
dian Cupid was reduced to ashes by the wrath of Shiva, whom 
he wounded with one of his maddening arrows 'all which events 
have been described by the graphic pen of Kdli Dds^ in his 
great epic entitled the Kumar-SamhJiaba. The knightly Kdr^ 
tikeya^ riding on a peacock, and Jioldtng in his two hands a bow 
and arrows, is a very popular god. HiS'. worship, lasting only 
one short night, and being moreover attended with very little 
expense, thousands of images are annually adored in all parts of 
the country. An unmarried bachelor as the god is, and living as 
he does, in concubinage with a mistress presented him by the 
king of heaven, he is a favourite of the Calcutta strumpets, 
who perform his annual rites with much pomp. There is no- 
thing remarkable in the celebration of the Kdrtikeya festival, 
except that it is attended with much indecent and licentious fes- 
tivity, more animated music than on other occasions, and uncom- 
mon pomp and circumstance of processions. 

The Rdsa- Ydtrd completes the list of festivals in the month 
of Kdrtik, We should have mentioned this festival Wore, 
inasmuch as it invariably precedes the Kdrtikeya festival. The 
Rdsa- Ydtrd is an annual commemoration of the sports of 
Krishna with the milk-maids of Brinddban, It is held for 
three successive nights. On a high recess, open on all sides, 
and built for the purpose, the god is brought out of its temple 
and seated. Around it are placed many images of the god 
made of clay. On the open space, in front of the recess, Is 
a canopy spread, from which are suspended paper-made images 
of various animals and reptiles. The god is worshipped with 
due solemnity, and the spectators amused with love-songs and 
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the execrable Ydtras, Towards the morning the god is carried 
to its temple, whence it is taken on the two following nights, 
and the same ceremonies and scenes are repeated. The silvery 
brightness of a full-moon night— the time when this celebration 
takes place ; the unclouded, serenity of a Bengal autumn ; 
the merry-makings and festivities before the Rdsa^Manja ; and 
the gay recollections of the festive sports and wanton gambols 
of the lover of Rddhd^ which this festival calls up in the minds 
of the votaries, make the Rdsa a favourite festival of the in- 
habitants of Lower Bengal. Before the house in which this 
festival is celebrated with considerable ostentation, temporary 
sheds are erected and shops are opened, where sweetmeats, 
P&n^leaveSt and betel-nuts are sold in large quantities. Altogether, 
it is a scene of animation and enjoyment. But we need scarce- 
ly inform the reader, that these pleasures are not unmixed with 
outrages on the female character. Wc would be doing in- 
justice to the Bengalis, however, did we maintain that these 
outbreaks are invariable attendants of the festival. But we 
do hold, notwithstanding, that the Rdsa serves greatly to de- 
moralize the national character. 

In the month of Agrahdyanat consisting of part of November 
^nd part of December, onlyt one festival worthy of notice is 
celebrated. It is the festival of the first fruits. Bengal being 
an agricultural country, and rice being the staple food of its 
inhabitants, the harvest is a season of joy and thanksgiving. 
But the Bengalis are also a religious people ; the system of 
Hinduism exercises a vast influence on their manners and cus- 
toms. Hence, before the general harvest, the first sheaves 
of paddy are offered to the gods. On this occasion the new 
rice of the year, together with milk, and the fruits and roots 
of the season, are presented to the immortals with due solemni- 
ty. The great progenitors of the human race, the far-famed 
Mums and Rishis^ and the immediate forefathers of the ce- 
lebrating family, are not deprived of their just shares. Even 
the beasts of the held, and the birds of the air, are attended 
to, for the new rice is placed in the fields, and on high places for 
their benefit. The Bengali, who is the humblest of all men, 
after presenting the first fruits of the season to the gods, the 
progenitors, the jackals and the crows, last of all partakes of 
it himself. This festival, which is appropriately termed the 
festival of the new rice, is concluded in some parts of the coun- 
try with ^ manly sports, pyrotechnic .exhibitions, and entertain- 
ments given to brahmans and friends. The institution Is not 
Itfllike the Jewish feast of the first fruits. Excepting for the 
cdrruptlons of superstition which disgrace this feast, it is to us 
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a most delightful spectacle to see a whole nation, by present- 
ing the first fruits of the year to the higher powers, give a mark- 
ed expression to the religious sentiments of common humanity, 
and acknowledge their dependence on the bountiful giver of 
all things. It is pleasing to contemplate that the Hindu does 
not feel himself at liberty to use the staple food of the country 
without first offering it to Him who is the Creator and Preserver, 
not only of men, but also of the beasts and birds that perish ; 
though regarding Him, the Hindu, It must be confessed, enter- 
tains most dishonouring notions in other respects. 

In the month of Pousk, which comprises part of December 
and part of January, areheld twofestivals which merit description. 
The first which we shall mention, is a social Institution, and 
seems to have no connection whatever with the performance 
of religious rites and ceremonies. It is named PoueluUi^ from 
the circumstance of its celebration in the month of PousK On 
a certain day of the month, parties, with baskets in their hands, 
and loads on their backs, may be seen begging large quantities 
of rice and ordinary vegetables from every house in the village. 
The begging over, they repair to a garden on the outskirts of 
the village, where they make preparations for a feast. The 
males of every household whicl^ has contributed to the general 
stock of food, are invited to partake of this sylvan banquet 
In order to allay all apprehension arising from the distinctions 
of caste, three or four brahmans are appointed cuisiniersn 
While the sacred cooks busily carry on their work of concoc- 
tion, the guests divert themselves with running and swimming 
matches, and the robust exercises of Ddndd^guli and Hddu 
Gadu, After all have refreshed themselves with a genial bath 
in the adjoining tank, they sit down on the grass, and partake 
on plaintain leaves of the elements of a rude repast. After 
crowning the feast, not indeed with flowing bumpers, but with 
betel-nuts and tobacco, they oftentimes lie down on the grassy 
couch of nature, indulge in agreeable talk, and return to their 
houses in the cool of the evening. Sometimes, in considerable 
villages, several parties are formed, which celebrate separate 
feasts in different groves. We need scarcely inform the read- 
er, that this festival is unknown to the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, where the same facilities are not afforded. Thme 
Avivan repasts, besides the innocent hilarity connected with 
them, contribute in a great measure to produce feelings of 
friendliness and brotherly love between the several members 
Of the Hindu community. 

The only other festival of any consequence in the month of 
Ponsh is the feast of cakes. On this occasion, as at Christmas 
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in England, every cottage in every hamlet of Bengal is provid- 
ed with a plentiful supply of cakes. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers will put the question — What sorts of things are Bengali, 
cakes 7 For the gratification of these readers, but especially for 
the benefit of ceitain Calcutta restaurateurs^ who may think of 
entertaining European ladies and gentlemen in the forthcoming 
Christmas with a dish of Bengali delicacies, we, though no 
confectioners, give the following recipe Let rice be pound- 
ed and formed into a sort of paste ; take a small quantity 
of this paste, and by means of your fingers spread it out into the 
form of a small hollow cup ; fill this cup with a mixture of 
the kernel of the cocoa-nut and treacle, or with cream ; care- 
fully cover this substance by joining the ends of the paste spread 
out in the manner described ; put this closed cup in a Jtandy 
of boiling water ; take it out of the handy ^ say, after five minutes, 
and you will have a Bengali cake of the first quality, invaluable 
for producing stomach-ache. For three days do men, women, 
and children indulge in these abominable cakes. During these 
days the goddess of ptosperity, and the queen of serpents, are 
worshipped. On the nrst day of the festival all the articles of fur- 
niture of the house are bound by pieces of straw, with the view 
that they may never pass out of Jtheir present owner’s hands. In 
some places a large cake, in the ftom of a cat, is offered with due 
solemnity, accompanied with the repetition of incantations to 
Skasti — the protectress of children. Long may the feast of 
cakes, but purified from its heathenish associations, continue 
on the plains of Bengal, and bring with it every year, household 
joys and comforts ! Long may old men and old women, boys 
and girls, partake of the rice-made cakes, which, though noxious 
in their effects on delicate stomachs, contribute to the mirth and 
festivity of thirty millions of people ! And long may the 
month of Push continue to crown the labours of Bengal 
farmers with golden success ! 

In the month of Mdgh, which consists of part of December 
and part of January, only one festival is celebrated, viz., the 
worship of Saraswati The fair and eloquent Saraswati, stand- 
ing upon a water-lilly and playing upon a lute, is the Minerva 
of the Hindus, the goddess of learning. It was she, who inspired 
in bye-gone ages, the sublime V)d5, the miglity Valmiki. and the 
versatile Kdli Dis ; and it is the same beneficient goddess that, 
in these degenerate days, instructs the humble Sudra in the 
elements of learning, and initiates the. exalted Brahman into the 
mysteries of Afydya and of the Yeddnta. In every hamlet in Ben- 
gal, on the fifth day of the increase of the moon in this month, 
is the worship of this patroness of learning celebrated by her 
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votaries. Unlike the other goddesses and gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon, this beautiful and amiable daughter of Bramha has 
not a particular clique of adorers and supporters. Every person 
who is acquainted with letters^ from the merest tyro that writes 
the alphat^t on palm leaves, to the venerable Principal of a 
Sanskrit Chouhati^ is a votary of the celestial Bagbadini^ At 
this festival, divine homage is rendered to manuscripts, printed 
books, pens, inkstands, and all the implements of reading and 
writing ; and flowers, accompanied with the repetition of certain 
forms of prayers, are offered to them by every male. It is 
quite in keeping with the woman-degrading spirit of Hinduism, 
that females are excluded from paying adoration to the goddess 
of learning, since they have neither part nor lot in her gifts ; but 
it is not a little singular that the Hindus should make a female 
divinity preside over wisdom and intelligence. Mr. Ward, in 
his ** History^ Literature and Religion of the Hindus!' to which 
we are much indebted in the drawing up of this article, says 
that shocking indecencies are connected with the celebration 
of this festival. We are not aware of such being the case, and 
are induced to suppose that he drew a general conclusion from 
an isolated fact which came under the eye of his observation, 
but which had no necessary connexion with the festival which 
we are now reviewing. We may here remark, once for all, that 
Mr. Ward’s book contains a mass of the most valuable informa- 
tion regarding the Hindus, and that we have been struck with 
its minute accuracy. But we cannot help at the same time 
observing, that in a few instances Mr. Ward is a little too severe 
upon the Hindus : he holds out the dark side of the native 
character oftener than he does the bright. 

In Phdlgun, the eleventh month of the Hindus, the most 
considerable festival is celebrated in honour of Krishna, and 
is termed Dole or the Holt festival. The Holt festival is held 
in the grandest style in the Western Provinces, where, for a 
long period preceding the full moon, the " noise of riot and 
injury, and outrage ” used In bye-gone times to ascend the 
loftiest towers of luxurious cities.” We say in bye^gone timei ; 
for the mild and peaceful administration of the British has 
considerably abated the fury of these diabolical rites. During 
the Holt festival the Hindus are permitted to indulge In the 
grossest licentiousness with impunity. Gambling prevails uni- 
versally ; the everlasting sound of tinkling cymbals is heard day 
and night ; the filthiest songs are sung in the open streets ; 
the vilest abuse is cast in the teeth of the passengers ; women 
are insulted ; red powder is ever and anon doing its busi- 
ness of blinding the eyes ; a solution of this powder, or any 
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ottier liquid preparation, is constantly being discharged from 
syringes ; and the dance of drunken devotees crowns the 
scene. All this, to a considerable extent, prevails even now in 
this city. But we must admit that in the Mofussil such atro- 
cities are not committed. There the god Krishna is worshippedi 
the devotees besmear themselves with red powder, and amuse 
themselves with singing, music, and fire-works. This festival 
is a commemoration of the sports of the merry-hearted lover 
of Gokul with the milk-maids of Brindab&n, 

Omitting the mention of Shvvds nighty it just occurs to 
us to say, that an elegent divinity is worshipped this month 
with due solemnity. What may our readers imagine this 
amiable god to be ? Why, it is none other than the lovely 
Ghentu, the patron of that cutaneous eruption, which in 
common parlance passes under the name of itch. The 
pomp and circumstance of the adoration of this god are in 
beautiful keeping with the dignity of his character, and the 
services he renders to humanity. The scene of worship la 
the dunghill, a necessary appendage to every Bengali house 
in the country. A broken handy of earthen-ware, its bot- 
tom blackened by the soot of many a month, and daubed white 
with lime, and interpersed with«a few strokes of turmeric, toge- 
ther with a branch or two of the Ghentu plant, and last, not least, 
a broom-stick of the genuine palmyra or cocoa-nut stock, 
serve as the representation of the presiding deity of itch, 
The mistress of the family for whose benefit the worship 
is performed acts the priestess. The repetition of a f^ew 
doggrel rhymes over, the handy is broken into a thousand 
pieces, to the no small delight of the little urchins who dance 
around the place, and conclude the rites of adoration by gather- 
ing up the shivered fragments, and by reciting songs to the honour, 
or rather to the shame, of the god of itch. It may not be here out 
of place to remark that the Bengalis pay homage to the patrons 
of some of the other diseases that break out with peculiar viru- 
lence in the country. In addition to the patron deity of itch, they 
have Shitald, the goddess of the small-pox, and Old Bibi, the 

S itroness of that frightful scourge of modern times, the cholera. 

y conciliating the favour of these nosopoktic divinities, the 
Kngalis fondly hope for an exemption from the influence of 
those maladies over which they preside. 

In Chaitra, the closing month of the Bengali year, the great 
swinging festival takes place. It is said to have been instituted 
by an ancient king, by undergoing great austerities, procur- 
ed an interview with the drunken lord of Kail&St in whose 
bonour this festival is celebrated. The Hindus who particularly 
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signalize themselves in performing the rites of this far-famed 
festival, are callei^ Sannydst, A Hindu of any caste whatever 
may become a Sannydsi, These devotees, for the space of a 
month or a fortnight, or ten days at the least, go through a 
round of preparatory purifications. They take only one 
meal; visit &Ay Shiva's Lingant ; repeatedly pronounce 
his various names ; dance round his temple, and abstain 
from all ceremonial pollution. Not unlike the drunken devo- 
tees of Bacchus in classic Greece, who. during the celebra- 
tion of the orgies, wore the sacred Pratexta^ the votaries of 
the Indian Bacchus put on the holy upabit during the swing- 
ing festival. The preparation services over, on the first day 
of the festival the Sannydsts throw themselves down from a 
bambu stage upwards of twenty feet high. At the foot of the 
bambu stage arc placed, in an inclined position, knives and 
spikes of iron put upon heaps of straw. Upon these instruments 
do the votaries of Shiva cast themselves from the high stage. 
Hardly is anybody injured ; for, owing to the peculiar posture of 
the iron instruments, they do not penetrate into the bodies of the 
falling worshippers, but faU along with them to the ground. 
Then follows the great day of boring. It is needless to des- 
cribe what every resident in CaldUtta, or any other city of India 
has often witnessed* The arm of one Sannydsi bored by a spear ; 
a long iron bar put through the slit tongue of a second, which he 
holds by both his hands ; a third dancing in the middle of two 
rattans, which have pierced his sides ; and a fourth, all planted 
over with needles, all tliese sights must be familiar— painfully 
familiar — to every inhabitant of Calcutta. These borings are 
accompanied with shows and pantomimic exhibitions. Long 
rows of fantastic figures pass along the streets. The well- 
digger, with a basket in one hand and a hoe in the other, his 
b^y daubed over with clay ; the school-boy in his short dress, 
and his tucked-up hair, with a bunch of palm leaves under his 
arm ; the bended bhisti, with his leathern mussuck and his 
sounding tin ; the intoxicated mather^ his one hand holding a 
broom-stick, and the other twisting up his moustache ; the po- 
tatoe-seller, with a basket on his head, crying potatoes ** most 
musically up and down ; " a rabble of savage Burmese in their 
peculiar habiliments and superb ear-rings, eternally crying 
po-po-po ; the paper-made and moving Church, in which the 
Padrs Sahib reads from his holy book and addresses the 
assembled multitudes ; the peacock-shaped boat gliding along 
to the sound of dulcet symphonies ; the glittering square 
rooms in which Bengal fairies display the charming beau^ 
of their person and the rich music of their voice: ali 

J 
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these, and a hundred other shows, erewhile graced the streets 
of Calcutta. Wc say, erewkiU graced tlie streets of Calcntta ; 
fori to the infinite regret of the good Hindus of this city, 
these shows are not allowed by tlie Gothic myrmidons of 
the police to pass through its streets! On the last day of 
the Cliarak pujd^ swinging, strictly so called, takes place. An 
upright pole of twenty feet or more in length, is put 
vertically into the ground. On the top of this pole, a transverse 
beam is made to move round a pivot. To the ends of this 
transverse beam arc attached two ropos, the one for fastening 
the swinging devotee, and the other for turning round the ma- 
chine. The back of the devotee is bored by a hook which is fas- 
tened to the rope of the transverse beam. On a signal given the 
machine is set agoing, and the wretched devotee describes a 
painful circumference round the Charak-tree. The swinging 
Sannydsi, whose aerial sojourn is often half an hour long, 
amuses himself with throwing to the gaping crowd plantains, 
sweetmeats, and fruits, with which he had plentifully provided 
himself before his ascension. It is not to be supposed that 
only one man swings at one time round a Charak-tree, although 
this is very generally the case. In this city itself, sixteen men 
have been seen to swing round^ne tree at the same time ; and 
we have been informed, on credible authority, that no less than 
thirty-two men have been observed to swing simultaneously 
round one tree in the village of Santipore^ near Kishnaghur I 
The place where the swinging is performed is always a scene 
of excitement and bustle. The loud acclamation of the spec- 
tators, and their noisy eagerness to obtain the substances thrown 
by the hero of the moment from his aerial position ; the voci- 
ferations of those turning the beam, who cheer on one another ; 
the sounds “ De pdk ! De pdk ! ” that is “ Turn more violently, 
turn more violently,** which the swinging devotee in bravo 
often makes ; the horrid din of deafening tom-toms^ which 
pour out many a bout of linked sweetness ;'* all these circum- 
stances turn the swinging place into a perfect Babel. Around 
the Charak-tree in the Mofussil is invariably held a fair, where 
knives, razors, sweetmeats, clothes, and trinkets of all sorts are 
sold in large quantities. Old wives and young maidens, the 
man of seventy and the boy in his teens^ all dressed in their holi- 
day's best, repair to the Cliarak-ground as to a gay fair. The 
last man comes dowp from the tree, the goods arc bought and 
sold, ^mountebanks clollj their feats, and the scene is wound up. 
The Cltarak is ended. All the annual festivals are ended. 
The Bengali year is ended. 

And this article too shall shortly be ended. Only we would. 
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before we close, direct the attention of our readers to a subject 
of much importance connected with the celebration of these 
festivals. We refer to the practice of closing the Government 
offices on occasion of a large number of these festivals. We do 
not wish at present to regard the question, as to the propriety 
of this practice in a religious aspect, nor to enquire how far it is 
right for a Christian Government to countenance the practices 
of idolatry, regarded merely as religious rites. But consider- 
ing that into the celebration of the greater number of these 
festivals a large amount of dissipation and debauchery enters, 
and enters as an essential and indispensable element, we hold 
that the Government ought to afford no facilities whatever for 
the celebration. With respect to some of the festivals, such as 
the Charak and the Holty the more respectable of the natives 
themselves acknowledge their debasing tendency, and would 
rejoice even at their forcible suppression. But all we ask is 
the withdrawal of that countenance which is afforded by the 
cessation of all public business in honor of them. 

We confess that we arc altogether unable to sympathize, 
to any extent whatsoever, with the squeamishness of those who 
would represent the requirement of the attendance of the native- 
officials on these days, as an iiffringemcnt of the right of con- 
science. Conscience has nothing at all to do with the matter, 
except in so far as a Bengali most conscientiously delights in 
idleness. In point of fact, the most conscientious Hindus are the 
men that would find least fault with the change ; the only men 
that would giumble would be the idle and the dissipated. 

But the matter may be very easily settled. Let the public 
offices be kept open, and let it be announced, that all who 
choose to attend shall receive their full salaries, and that all who 
absent themselves shall forfeit their day’s pay. Thus would the 
most tender conscience be left intact. We venture to predict 
that the saving effected to Government would not be in- 
finitesimally small. 

We do not know any one way in which the Government 
could more effectually diminish the amount of licentiousness 
and crime, and elevate, to a considerable extent, the character 
of the people, than by withdrawing their sanction from these 
holidays, and requiring their offices to be kept open on these as 
on other days. 
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S OME seven years ago, we were lamenting, in one of the ear- 
lier numbers of this Review (No. VII. Art. VI.,) over the dis- 
creditable fact, that after thirty years of British rule, we were 
still without any trustworthy accounts of our Himalayan pro- 
vinces. The list of valuable papers which stands at the head 
of this article, will show that much has been done, during the 
last few years, to remove this reproach. We have not yet ob- 
tained all that we could desfre. We want something more 
accessible to the world, and of a more comprehensive character, 
than papers scattered through the pages of scientific journals 
and official reports. But a good beginning has been made ; we 
have proof that competent observers have been at work ; and 
we trust that ere long we may obtain the great desideratum, 
a complete account of a tract of country, which, in its physical 
characteristics, is perhaps the most interesting and most won- 
derful in the world. 

We shall not enter now into any elaborate criticisms of the 
papers that we have referred to. We propose in the present 
article to endeavour to show how vast and interesting a field 
of enquiry here lies open to the instructed observer, and to 
give a sketch, necessarily a very general and imperfect one, 
of some of the chief characteristics of our Himalayan 
provinces of Kum6on and Gurhwdl. We shall touch more 
particularly on some points which have received hitherto the 
least elucidation ; we do not pretend to give, in an article 
of a Review^ a complete physical description of a countiy 
like this ; and some of the most interesting and important 
branches of the subject we shall be compelled to pass by alto- 
gether. 

The British provinces of Kumdon and Gurhwdl comprehend 
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that part of the Himalaya mountains situated between the 
Alaknanda, the main stream of the Gang^es on the west, and 
the Kill or Sdrdah on the east. The former river, and its 
affluent, the Mandskini, separate the British territory from the 
protected state of Gurhwdl ; the latter forms the boundary be- 
tween Kumdon and the Nepalese province of Doti. The plains 
of India are the limit of these districts to the south, while 
the water-shed line of the main range of the Himdlaya forms 
the frontier, with Tibet to the north. 

These districts consist entirely of mountains. From the 
plains to the cordillera of the snowy range, a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles, not only do we find nothing that can 
be called a plain, but hardly a valley of any considerable 
breadth. The direction of the main range of the Himalaya is 
here, as elsewhere, from about north-west to south-east ; and 
the inferior ridges, which rise immediately above the plains of 
India, preserve a general parallelism with the line passing 
through the great peaks of the chain. 

Perhaps in no part of the world does a traveller behold Na- 
ture under more various and more wonderful aspects within 
so small a space, than he who passes from the plains of India 
into the Him&laya. Leaving bthind him the flourishing cities 
and the rich cultivation of Rohilkhand, he enters gradually into 
a tract covered with tall reeds and grasses, and intersected by 
sluggish streams that rise from pestilential swamps, with here and 
there a wretched village, inhabited by a squalid and miserable 
race. This tract, usually called the Tarai^ lies between the culti- 
vated districts of Rohilkhand, and the great fore^ which 
extends along the base of the Him&laya. Its average breadth 
is perhaps ten miles, but it has generally no very masked limits ; 
although, taken as a whole, it is perfectly distinct in aspect and 
character from the country on either side. The traveller, after 
passing through this region of swamp and prairie, comes into 
a tract of a very different character, the magnificent forest, 
which extends uninterruptedly along the foot of the Himilaya. 
The breadth of this forest-belt is generally from ten to fifteen 
miles. 

The change from the Tara! is not only one from grassy 
swamps to the splendour of a tropical forest. The geological 
phenomena present a change not less striking than the botani- 
cal. In the Tarai the tall reeds and grasses everywhere be- 
token the marshy ground from which’ they spring ; the streams, 
which carry off only a portion of the superfluous water, run 
sluggishly, doubling back constantly on their course ; the soil 
consists of moist, alluvial matter, without a sign of rock, either 
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in fragments or in site. In the forest, on the other hand, no 
water rises from the ground. Throughout its whole extent, 
not a single spring, nor any water can be seen, except occasion* 
ally where one of the larger rivers of the Himilaya takes its 
course. In the rainy season alone, numerous torrents cut into 
the ground, and the ravines thus formed exhibit characteristic 
geological sections of this remaikable tract. They show that 
the snperb forest derives but scanty suppoit from the soil on 
which it stands. A few feet of earth rest on a vast dry bed of 
boulder and of jhingle, through which all rain that falls sinks 
rapidly, and which absorbs, in the same way, with the few 
exceptions of the great rivers, all the drainage of the lower 
ridges of the Himdlaya. 

It is necessary briefly to explain the causes of this remarka- 
ble contrast ; or rather, we should say, to explain the only theory 
which, so far as we arc aware, affords any satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the physical peculiarities which this tract exhibits. 
All along the foot of the mountains lies this great bed of 
shingle, sand, and boulder. No rivers can be supposed to have 
laid out such a vast deposit, and we can only conclude, that 
we see here the bottom of an ancient ocean, which once washed 
the base of the Himdlayan chaih. We must suppose that the 
boulders and shingle were spread out only to a distance of ten 
or fifteen miles from the mountains from which they were de- 
rived, and that only the finer particles of the detritus were 
carried out into the sea beyond. When the plains of India 
were upheaved, and what was once the bed of the ocean had 
become^iy land, this great boulder deposit was left along the 
base of the Himdlaya, and into it, instead of into the sea, the 
mountain streams now pour their waters. When they reach 
the loose stones and shingle, they begin at once to be absorbed : 
their course is too rapid to let a fresh deposit of more imper- 
vious character accumulate ; and what was a considerable stream 
before it left the hills, has vanished altogether soon after it has 
entered the plains. The waters find their way below the 
boulder deposit, and at its southern limit, where it has thinned 
out into the alluvial plain, they begin again to appear In the 
swamps of the Tarai, and thence they flow on as the rivers of 
Rohilkhand. 

This theory, even if it should be incorrect, will serve at 
any rate to convey to the mind some notion of the actual 
phenomena which this tract exhibits. 

We have then, between the fertile plains of Rohilkhand and 
the outer ridges of the Himdlaya, two belts of country, each 
about ten miles broad, the region of grass and swamps, called 
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the Tarai, and the waterless forest. The Tarai attained no 
inconsiderable prosperity in former times, notwithstanding its 
deadly climate ; and at the present time it is not altogether 
devoid of inhabitants and cultivation. Mr. Batten's Report 
on the Bhdbur contains a valuable account of the past history 
of this tract, and of its actual state ; and in a former number 
of this Review (No. IX. Art. Ill ,) will be found a description 
of the projects for irrigation connected with the Tarai. 

The forest, with the exception of a narrow belt immediately 
below the hills, of which we shall speak presently, is almost 
devoid of human habitations ; — a necessary consequence of the 
want of water, but one which may hereafter be removed by 
the plans of scientific irrigation, which are now beginning to 
attract attention. 

We reach the foot of the hills almost without being sensible 
of any ascent, although the actual slope of the ground in the 
forest is very considerable. There is no gradual transition 
from the plains to the mountains. We pass at once, and most 
striking is the change, into the Himilaya, which rises like a 
wall from the great plains of India, 

The lower ranges of hills present very different aspects to 
those entering Kum&on on tha eastern and on the western 
side. From the Sdrdah westward to the Nihdl, a stream, 
which rises in the hills immediately to the south of Naini Tdl, 
the sandstone ridges which rise above the plains, are immediate- 
ly connected with the crystalline formations which constitute 
the great mass of the Kumdon mountains. When a traveller 
going northwards has once entered the hills, he comes again 
to no level plain, until he crosses the snowy passes of the 
Himdlaya into Tibet. But to the west of the Nihdl we gene- 
rally find that the hills, which are first reached from the plains, 
form a distinct low ridge, composed of conglomerates and 
sandstones, running parallel to the higher ranges to the north, 
and separated from them by a belt of plain or valley, from five 
to ten miles broad. The valleys thus formed are generally 
known by the name of Ddn, It is this outer range of hills, 
which, west of Hurdwar, under the name of Sirrdlik, has be- 
come so famous to paloeontologists from the discoveries of Dr. 
Falconer and Colonel Cautlcy. In these valleys we again find 
the great deposit of gravel, sand, and boulder, and the streams 
entering the Ddns from the hills are generally absorbed, like 
those which flow directly from the hills, into the plains. 

It has been before incidentally noticed, that the part of the 
forest immediately below the hills is not always devoid of 
cultivation and inhabitants. In Kumion, the streams which 
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come down from the mountains are often turned off into arti- 
ficial channels before they have been absorbed in the shingle 
dc'posit, and are made available for irrigating the country which 
lies immediately at the foot of the hills. In this way a very 
coiisidetablc quantity of land has been brought under most 
profitable cultivation ; but owing to the unskilful manner in 
which the water-courses are constructed, not half the available 
water has been hitherto made use of. Now, however, the atten- 
tion of Captain H. Ramsay, Senior Assistant Commissioner 
in Kumaon, has been turned to the subject, and we have no 
doubt that, under his zealous and energetic management, we 
shall, in the course of a few years, see a very great increase of 
the cultivation at the foot of the hills. 

Nearly the whole population of the southern parts of Ku- 
maon, between the plains and Almora, moves down in the cold 
season to this tiact, thus made available for cultivation, and 
to the Tarai beyond, the attraction in the latter case being 
pasturage for the cattle. West of the Kosilla, along the Gurh- 
w&l frontier, this annual migration does not take place, and the 
forest along the foot of the hills, and in the is almost 

entirely without cultivation or inhabitants. 

As the climate of the Tarai a Ad forest does not materially 
differ, in point of heat at least, from that of the neighbouring 
plains of Northern India, the vegetation approximates in 
character to that of the tropics. The valuable papers by 
Major Madden, on the Botanical Geography of Kumaon, are 
the best guide that we possess to this branch of science for 
the tract in question ; and we can do no more than refer to 
them now. 

It would require the genius of a Humboldt to describe 
worthily, and with both picturesque and scientiAc accuracy, the 
magnificent beauty of the forest scenery. During the gi eater 
part of the year, heat and malaria make it almost inaccessible 
to the European traveller, but in the perfect climate of the 
cold season, the lover of Nature will soon discern that the 
magnificence of the “shining orient” is no fiction of poets 
and romancers, as we in India arc perhaps too generally apt 
to suspect. But it is not easy to get an adequate idea of 
forest scenery ; for a thick underwood, of innumerable thorn- 
bushes and prickly acacias, usually covers the ground be- 
tween the larger trees, and makes all locomotion^ except on the 
back of an elephant, difficult or impossible. As we approach 
the hills, the peculiar beauties of the forest become more and 
more striking, and the rich cultivation frequently adds a new 
charm to the sceneiy He who has once seen them will never 

K 
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forget the mango-groves of Kota, and Kdlidh6iigi, dense with 
the stately forms ” of the ancient Huld6s.* 

But we must linger no longer at the foot of the hills. The 
ridges of the Himdlaya, which immediately oveihang the 
plains or the Diins^ attain in Kum&on and Gurhwal an average 
elevation of about seven thousand feet ; and after we have once 
entered the mountain region, we come again to nothing that 
can be called a flat country, until we have passed far to the 
north of the great peaks of the chain. From the plains 
of India, to the line of maximum elevation, the average 
distance is about eighty or ninety miles ; but the whole breadth 
of the Him&laya probably exceeds two hundred miles. 

Let us suppose that we have ascended the first range of 
hills that rises above the plains in Central Kumaon to the 
lofty peak of Chinar, which overhangs the lake and station of 
Naini Tal. From this point, the elevation of which is about 
eight thousand seven hundred feet, an observer can obtain 
an admirable general idea of the structure of this part of the 
Himalaya. The horizontal distance from the foot of the hills 
is only about five miles. We look down over the beautiful 
wooded mountains of the G^gar range, covered thickly with 
oak and pine, mingled with t^e gorgeous ihododendron, to the 
Bhflbar forest, which lies almost at our feet, seven thousand 
feet below, and beyond it the Tarai and the great plain of 
Rohilkhand. Turning to the north, we have before us a scene 
which the painter and the poet can alone describe, but which 
can never pass from the mind of him who has once beheld it 
A chaotic mass of mountains lies before us, wooded hills, and 
deep ravines, and dark blue ranges, rising one above the other; 
and behind all, piled up into the sky, the snowy peaks of the 
great Himalaya. He who has seen this view, or the still finer 
ones that are to be obtained from other parts of Central 
Kumdon, may feel quite satisfied that he has seen the most 
sublime and astonishing of all earthly spectacles. 

No one who can understand the effect which the contem- 
plation of Nature produces on a cultivated mind, can ever think 
of making foolish comparisons between what he must feel to 
be only the different parts of one vast and harmonious whole. 
We acknowledge with thankfulness the delight that the moun- 
tains of other countries have often given us. No one, what- 
ever he may have seen elsewhere, can look on the majestic 
Alps without the highest admiration, or forget the lovelv vision 
of the Lombard lakes and the enchanting Bay ot Naples, 
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But in considering the effect which the various scenes of Na- 
ture produce upon the mind, not at all comparing the beauty 
of one scene with that of another, we cannot but feel how 
much larger a portion of the great ** Cosmos *' is opened to us in 
the Himalaya than in the most favored parts-'^ Europe. 

We cannot attempt here to give any detailed account of the 
almost innumerable ridges of mountains which cover Kum 4 on 
and Giirhwal The direction of the main ranges corresponds 
with that of the general strike of the strata, that is about 
north-west to south-west Perhaps the easiest way for a per- 
son unacquainted with the country to obtain a clear idea of its 
configuiation, is to study the river-systems by which the waters 
of the chain are carried down to the plains of India. We 
may considci tliat there are four river-basins in those provinces, 
the Ganges, the R4mganga, the Kosilla, and the Kali or S4rda^ 
This is true, however, onl)' in the hills ; for taking a more 
general view, the three last named rivers are, of course, mere 
affluents of the Ganges. 

While speaking of the Himalayan rivers, we may refer to a 
question that in former days was much agitated, and one 
which was generally quite incorrectly answered^Where is the 
true source of the Ganges ? • 

It is well known that two rivers, the Ataknanda and the 
Bhigirathi, unite at Deopryig, to form the Ganges, which at 
Hardwdr, forty miles below, issues from the Himalaya into 
the plains of India. Of these two rivers, the Alaknanda is by 
far the most important, whether we regard the quantity of 
water that it contributes, or the extent of country that it 
drains. The superior sanctity of the Bh&girathi in Hindu 
mythology and present belief, has, however, led to a very 
common idea among Euiopeans, that this river is the superior 
stream ; and though several travellers have mentioned the 
greater size of the Alaknanda, the source of the Bhigirathi in 
the glacier alK>ve Gungotri is still gnerally spoken of as the 
true source of the Ganges. This mistaken idea received great 
support from the writings of Hcrbeit and Hodgson, and from 
the map which they constructed ; with this difference only, that 
another affluent of the Bhigirathi was chosen by them instead 
of the more sacred stream that flows from Gangotri. In Map 
No. 65 of the Indian Atlas, the Jihnavi, which joins the £h*- 
girathi a few miles below Gangotri, is represented as a great 
river breaking through the Himdlayan chain, and coming from 
unknown regions of Tibet. It is now well known that the sup- 
posed facts on which all this was based, were purely imaginary. 
The Jdhnavi, instead of having, as was suppoaed| a trans- 
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Him&layan origin, rises, like almost all the affluents of the Ganges 
on the southern side of the water-shed range, above Nilang ; 
and its sources are very little more remote than the upper 
part of the Bhagirathi glacier. Neither the Jahnavi, nor the 
Bh&girathi, has in reality any claim to be considered tlie main 
stream of the Ganges. The source of the Dhauli, the chief 
feeder of the Alaknanda, is undoubtedly the true source of 
the great river. The Hindus seem to have generally had a 
curious predilection for the less important affluents of their 
sacred streams. This is exemplified both in the Bhigirathi 
and Alaknanda, but especially on the latter. Thus, at Vishnu- 
prydg, at the foot of the great snowy peaks, two streams, the 
Vishnuganga and the Dhauli, unite to form the Alaknanda. 
The latter is the larger, but the former the more sacred. 
Going still higher, we find a similar junction of the Vishnu- 
ganga and Saraswati, a little above the temple of Badarindth. 
Here again the sacred river is the Vishnuganga, the smaller 
of the two. Still proceeding up the Vishnuganga, we soon 
reach the ultima Thule of the pilgrim, Basudhdra. A little 
above this, we find that a petty affluent, which rises in a small 
glacier close by, is the sacred stream, while the great river is 
quite disregarded, which, a fSw miles higher up the valley, 
rushes out of an immense glacier, an impassable torrent at its 
very source. 

It has often been observed in other mountain ranges, and it 
is the case in this part of the Him&laya, that the water-shed 
line is not the same with that of greatest elevation. Fiom 
twenty to thirty miles north of the great peaks of the Hima- 
laya, the rivers still flow south ; and it is only when we have 
thus left far behind us the mountains which appear from the 
central parts of Kumdon, to be an impassable icy barier, that 
we reach the water- shed of the chain, the ridge rising imme- 
diately above the Tibetan plateau. 

From this water-shed ridge, the general direction of which is 
from north-west to south-east, a series of great transverse 
ranges run down nearly from north to south, and on these are 
found all the loftiest peaks of this portion of the range. A 
line,” says Richard Strachey, drawn through the great peaks, 
“ will be almost parallel to the water-shed, but about thirty 
** miles to the south of it.^ Between these ranges lie the val- 
leys in which the most important of the affluents of the 
Ganges have their origin. 

Hardly inferior in importance to the rivers which rise to 
the north of the great peaks, are those which come from the 
southern edge uf the belt of perpetual snow. They spring in 
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most cases from glaciers, and they all join the Ganges or Kldi, 
before reaching the plains. 

The third class of Himilayan rivers comprises those which, 
drain no part of the snowy range, but which rise in the lower 
hills, between the boundaries of the second system of rivers, 
that has just been mentioned, and the plains pf India. 

We speak of the rivers in this maimer, only because some 
such division is a convenient help to a person wishing to be- 
come acquainted with the general geographical features of the 
country. For higher purposes, we must not think too much of 
the rivers. 

A general description of the province of Kumdon, treating 
of its great physical features, its picturesque aspects, and 
the various races that inhabit it, is a thing which we do not 
yet possess. Mr. Traill’s Statistual Sketch of Kumdon is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, considering the time at which it 
was written ; but it does not supply our present want. Mr. 
Batten's Settlement Reports contain an immense quantity of 
valuable information, not only regarding the revenue system 
established in the hills, but on almost every subject of interest. 
But from their very nature, reports of this kind cannot give a 
general picture of the countiy, •and they must necessarily be 
more useful to people already in some degree acquainted with 
the province, than to those who have no such previous knowledge. 

Of the geological structure of this part of the Himdlaya, 
we have at last obtained a clear and consistent sketch, which, we 
trust, will prove the forerunner of a greater work. We have 
no intention of entering into any criticisms of the labours of 
Captain Richard Strachey’s predecessors in the branch of 
science in Kumdon. Those of Captain Herbert alone deserve to 
be mentioned with respect. But when he wrote his Report 
on the Mineralogkal Survey of the Himalaya Mountains, which 
was published some years ago in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, geological science was in its infancy. In 
those days a person, who could tell the names of minerals, and 
understood something of their nature, was considered a geolo- 
gist. Captain Herbert was something more than this. But 
although he was not a mere mineralogist, his geological obser- 
vations were not very important, owing to the state of the 
science at the time. For example, though granites and green- 
stones abound in these provinces, the geologists of that day 
declared that there were no igneous rocks to be found here, 
while the wonderful succession of fossiliferous strata on the 
north of the great peaks of the Himdlaya was hardly suspect- 
ed ; for though some fragments of bones and ammonites had 
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been brought down, nothing at all was known of the localities 
where they had been found. 

The admirable paper by Captain Richard Strachey, of the 
Bengal Engineers, which was published last year by the Geo- 
logical Society of London, and the sections and map which 
accompanied it, gave the scientific world the first intelligible 
account of the geological structure of this part of the Hima- 
laya. The manner in which Captain Strachey’s labors have 
been acknowledged by many of the most eminent philosophers 
of Europe, renders any praise of ours quiet superfluous. It has 
been universally admitted by all capable of forming an opinion 
on the subject, that seldom has a more important or more inter- 
esting contribution been made to the stock of geological 
knowledge than this, of which the paper just noticed gives only 
a slight and imperfect outline. 

No organic remains have been discovered hitherto in the first 
ranges in Kumaon that rise above the plains. The Seivalik 
hills, so famous for their magnificent fossils, have here a very 
slight development, and the older fossiliferous strata are equally 
obscure. Captain Strachey*s examination of these lower hills 
was. as he tells us, a very cursory one, and the geological diffi* 
culties of this tract have still to be cleared up. 

Leaving the outer hills of Kum&on, and entering the great 
mountain region, we come first to a seiies of locks, totally 
devoid of fossils, consisting of argillaceous schists, grits, and 
limestones, dipping generally to the N. N.-E., and intersected 
by several lines of igneous action, which follow generally 
the direction of the strike.* Proceeding northwards, we then 
enter “a tract of considerable breadth, the main rock of which 
" is a mica- schist of a not very crystalline order. “ Along 
“ the central part of this region runs a line of granite, that ex- 
** tends, with hardly any interruption, from the Kali to the Gan- 
** ges, near which river it seemes to end in a large outburst in a 

mass of mountain, the elevation of which reaches 10,300 feet.*)* 
“ The ordinary summits along the line are not, however, more 
** than 7,000 feet in altitude. This granite nowhere appears 
" to produce any particular disturbance of the strata on a large 
" scale ; the dip remaining at much the same angle, and constant- 
** ly to the N. N.- E. on both sides of the granite."^ Still proceed- 
ing northwards, we come to slates, limestones,' and quartzites, 
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traversed by a line of igneous action. “ The eruptive rock is, 
** for the most part green-stone, but a black basalt also is found 
in one or two places. The green-stones along this line are 
frequently seen to pass into decided schists, and the conglo- 
merates and breccias, that have been termed * ash’ or * volcanic 
** grit,’ are common.” Iron and cqpper likewise fol- 

” low the line of tlie eruptive rocks ; the iron usually near the 
eruption, the copper further off, with the limestone and stea- 
** tite, and with these is also commonly found a rather remark- 
able carbonate of magnesia. The dip of these beds is to the 
** north-north-east ; but in the vicinity of the eruptive rocks 
** they are frequently very much disturbed and contorted, and 
“ have every appearance of having undergone considerable 
** change from the action of heat.” .... '* The schists and 
” limestones generally become talcose along the northern part 
of this region, and we then pass into the crystalline schists, 
that are invariably found along the line of the great peaks ; 
” and this we find to be a line of granitic eruption.*’ .... 
** Entering the region of the crystalline schists of the great 
” line of peaks, we find the strike still remaining the same, with 
” the dip pretty constantly to the N. N.-E. Along the line on 
” which the points of greatest elevation are found in this part 
of the range, we invariably see, for a breadth of several miles, 
** veins of granite in great abundance penetrating the schist, 
” often cutting through them, but, perhaps, most frequently 
** following the bedding of the strata, between which they seem 
to have been forced. The great peaks are. 1 think, in almost 
** every case, composed of schistose rock, but the granite veins 
” may be most clearly seen on the faces of the mountains to a 
” very great elevation.* Kamet, one of the highest of the 
peaks iu this region, seems, however, to be among the ex- 
** ceptions to this rule ; its summit, which is upwards of 25,500 
” feet above the sea, appearing to consist of granite alone.” 

.... " Thermal springs are met with in many of the 

*' valleys along the line of granite, and in several that 1 am 
* acquainted with, the temperature seemed pretty regularly to 
“ be about 128“ Fahrenheit.” 

After passing to the north of the great snowy peaks of the 
range, the geology assumes extraordinary interest. The exist* 
ence of fossils in these elevated regions has long been known ; 
but it is entirely to Captain R. Stracbey’s researches that 
we owe the discovery of the wonderful fact, that we find 
here, In regular succession, each distinguished uiimistakeably 

* Theid vieni can be diatinctly seen through a tcleiGope, on the great face of Tri- 
ml, Aom Binwr and Almora. 
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by its characteristic fossils, almost every one of the principal 
formations, from the Silurian to the Tertiary periods. 

After passing the crystalline schists, and the granites of the 
snowy peaks, we first come to a tract composed of coarse slates, 
grits, and limestones, all devoid of fossil remains. At the 
top of these strata, generally at an elevation of not less 
than 14,003^ feet above the sea, we arrive at the Palaeozoic 
strata. Their lowest beds are undoubtedly of Silurian age, 
and consist, says Captain Strachey, of dark-coloured, thick- 
“ bedded limestones, in some places filled with corals. They 
" are succeeded by limestones mixed with slates, in whicli 
were found a strong-ribbed Orthis, Terebratula, Lingula--^ 
“ large univalve, and fragments of Encrimties, Above these 
" come flaggy limestones with grits, that contain the greater 
“ part of the Trilohites^ Strophomena, Leptema, Lituites^ Pttlo- 
“ dictyoHt Cystidea, and Fucoids, The beds tlien become more 
** argillaceous, and shales and slates, mixed with an impure con- 
** cretionary limestone, follow. In these beds are found Cyrto- 
** ceras and Ortkoceras^ and amongst the nodular concretions of 
limestone, a Chatetes is common. Next in order come dark 
“red grits, sometimes marly, containing only a few fragments 
“ of Encrinital stems. Above tlfese, pale flesh* coloured quartz- 
“ ite, and finally a white quartzite, in neither of which I ever 
found any fossils, and which from the highest peaks of the 
** ridges composed of the Palaeozoic rocks.’* .... These 
Palaeozoic beds are found as a “ general rule, to which, how- 
“ ever, there are no doubt many exceptions, forming the sum- 
“ mits of the highest passes between the British provinces of 
“ Kumion and Gurhwil, and Tibet, which probably average 
“ 18,000 feet in elevation ; and the highest points of the ridges 
“ on which these passes arc found, not un frequently reach 
“ nearly 20.000 feet in altitude.” 

Proceeding upwards, we come, Captain Strachey tells us, to 
some remarkable beds, closely resembling the Muschelkalk of 
Europe, and above these again to Oolitic strata, among which 
the presence of the Oxford clay is strongly marked by the 
peculiar fossils of that formation. 

Still ascending, we reach the Tibetan plateau, " a great 
“ tertiary deposit, at an elevation of from 14,000 to 16,000 feet 
“ above the sea. still preserving an almost perfectly horizontal sur- 
« u crossing the water-shed ridge between the streams 

that now to the south into the Ganges, and those that fall 
' into the upper part of the Sutlej to the north,— which ridge 
here ^nstitutes the boundary between the British territory 
and Tibet,— we find ourselves on a plain 120 miles in length 
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and ranging from fifty to sixty in breadth, that stretches 
“ away in a north-westerly direction. Its western portion is 
“ everywhere intersected by stupendous ravines, that of the 
“ Sutlej being nearly 3,000 feet deep. The sections afforded 
by these enable us to see that this plain is a deposit of 
“ boulders, gravel, clay, and mud of all \fhrieties of fineness, 
laid out in well-marked beds, that run nearly parallel with 
the surface, and that hardly deviate from a horizontal posi- 
'* tion. 

** The discovery of the fossilized remains of several of the 
** larger mammalia distinctly marks the tertiary age of this de- 
posit. The existence of such fossil remains in the northern 
** parts of these mountains had been long known, but we were 
“ altogether ignorant of the precise locality whence they came, 
“ and had no facts before us from which any conclusions could 
" be formed as to their geological import. The Niti Pass, from 
“ which it is said that the bones had been brought, was not the 
place where they were found, but one of the routes only by 
“ which they came across the great Himdlayan chain, from the 
“ unknown regions beyond.** 

Bones of rhinoceros, elephant, hippotherium, horse, and 
of several ruminants, have been *rccogni zed among these fossils. 
As the existence of such animals in such a country as this 
is a physical impossibility, we sec, beyond a doubt, that these 
strata have been raised to their present immense elevation 
since the time of their deposition; and there is a very high 
probability that they are of maiine origin ; though, as no shells 
have yet been found, the direct proof of this is wanting. 

But we must leave this part of our subject, on which we have 
already dwelt too long. We have no doubt that Captain Strachey 
will endeavour to complete worthily what he has so well 
begun. No one who has not himself visited the more difficult 
of the Himdlayan passes into Tibet, can have any idea of the 
toils and privations that must have been gone through in the 
prosecution of these researches. Labouring firom morning to 
night, oyer mountains often 18.000 feet above the sea, is a 
task which no dilettante geologist is likely to undertake. Nor 
were Captain Strachey's labours, in other departments of 
scientific enquiry, less energetically pursued. He has now 
difficulties of quite another nature to overcome, difficulties 
which would tempt many a man to abandon his work with dis- 
gust. But when a man sees clearly the work that he has got 
to do, and has determined that he will do it, he will take small 
account of the obstacles which he may have to overcome. 

We cannot close this sketch of Himalayan geology more 

T, 
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appropriately than by the following quotation from one of the 
dhiefs of the great English geologists, Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison, It illustrates the most interesting point in the 
researches of which we have been speaking, the fact that there 
has now been added another chapter to the history, which the 
geologists of Europe have been giving us, of the periods when 
animal life was begining on the earth. ** After a patient study 
'* of the types of Palsozoic life, wc can now fearlessly assert, 
** that the geological history, or sequence of the earliest races 
“ of fossil animals, is firmly established. Its truth is sustained 
by the display of forms, which mark the period when the first 
** vestiges of life can be discovered, as well as the following 
** successive creations ; and thus whilst, with the exception of 
** one sacred record, we can truly say, that the origin of the 
** greatest empires of man is buried in fable and superstition, 
the hard and indelible register, as preserved for our inspeC'^ 
tion in the great 'book of ancient Nature, is at length inter- 
** preted and read off with clearness and precision.'’ — Russia, 
vol u,p 9 . 

The sanctity of the Him&laya, in Hindu mythology, is 
known to every one, and still the pilgrim seeks salvation 
at the sacred sources of the Ganges. ** He who thinks on 
** Himdchal,” says the M4nas4-khanda, one of the numerous 
M&h&tmyas of the Skanda Purina, ** though he should not 
** behold him, is greater than he who performs all worship in 
** K&shi. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee 
** of the gloiies of Him&chal. As the dew is dried up by the 
*' morning sun, so are the sins of mankind by the sight of 
Himichal.'* 

It is not often that the sacred books of the Hindus tell us 
much that we can depend on, regarding the various kingdoms 
of ancient India ; and, as far as they have hitherto been inter- 
preted, they have not given us much information regarding the 
country of which we are now speaking. The wide diffusion, 
through an immense breadth of Asia, of the name Khasa, 
has frequently been noticed. Thus we have Kashmir Kashgar, 
the ** land of Cush,” and Caucasus, which last as has been inge- 
niously conjectured, may be Koh-Khasa, the mountain of the 
Khasas. We read in Manu of the Khasa, as one among several 
races of Kshatriyas, who have become degraded by the neglect 
of religious rites. The story of their degradation is found in 
the M4h&bhdrata, and in several of the Pur4nas The greater 
part of the present inhabitants of Kum&on belong to the tribe 
now called Khasiya, which is spread so widely through a great 
extent of Indian Himilaya. That these Khasiyas are the 
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same people called Khasa in the ancient Sanskrit books, cannot 
be doubted. There is, moreover, direct evidence from inscrip- 
tions that have lately been decyphered in Gurhwdl, that 
certainly not less than a thousand years ago, the king of these 
provinces called himself the king of Khasa. The term is now 
dyslogistic^ but it evidently was not so when these inscriptions 
were written. 

We can not pretend to say that Manu’s mention of the 
Khasas as a Kshatriya race, is at all conclusive as to the fact 
of their being so ; for with them are mentioned several other 
tribes, whose Kshatriya origin the learned will hardly be readjii 
to admit. Still the statements of Manu and the M&h&bhirata 
are worth something, especially if it can be shown to be proba- 
ble, as we believe can be shown, that when those ancient author 
rities mentioned the Khasas, they were referring to the Khasas 
of these very provinces, of which we are now treating, and not 
necessarily to all the tribes bearing a similar name. It is curious 
that the traditional belief of the Kum&on Khasiyas, regarding 
their own origin, agrees exactly with the story of Manu and the 
other ancient authorities. They say that they are R&jputs, 
fallen from their first honorable state. That in reality this 
belief may have been derived^ from the sources which we 
have just indicated is, however, not at all impossible. That 
this question must be decided mainly on quite other grounds 
than these, is very evident ; we have merely touched on some 
of the points which have hithero, we believe, not been noticed, 
but which seem to deserve investigation when this question in 
ethnography is debated. It has commonly been almost taken 
for granted, that these Khasiyas are of mixed Tibetan and 
Indian blood. It may be so ; but we think no evidence has yet 
been produced to prove the fact. The vocabularies, which 
profess to show it, we believe, show nothing of the kind : and 
the other fact that is often appealed to, the peculiarities of 
form and feature which indicate the Mongolian race, and 
which are said to be seen in the Khasiyas, we suspect to be an 
equally imaginary one. We must repeat, that we are speakt^ 
only of the Khasiyas of Kumdon : and that we accept no evi- 
dence as conclusive, which is founded on facts observed among 
a people of the same name a thousand miles away. Mr. Hodte* 
son, who has done so much for ethnographical science in Indbi 
and whose opinion on such a subject is incomparably mose 
valuable than any that we can pretend to give, appears to 
consider that the evidences of Titi^tan hlood in the Khasiyas of 
Nepdl, cannot be doubted : but his researches have only an 
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indirect bearing on facts connected with the Khasiyas of 
Kumdon. 

However this vexed question may be hereafter determined, 
one fact seems to be certain, that at the present time, the 
Khasiyas of Kumion and Gurhwdl are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, Hindus. “They are so,*’ says Mr. J. Stracliey, “ in from 
“ and feature, in language, religion and customs ; and all their 
** sentiments and prejudices are so strongly imbued with the pe- 
“ culiar spirit of that faith, that although their social habits and 
“ religious belief are often repugnant to Hindu orthodoxy, it 
“ is difficult for any one who knows them, to consider them any 
“ thing but Hindu. 

The constitution of society amongst them is thoroughly Hindu. 
The people are purely agricultural ; and the village communities 
are as characteristic and as permanent as they are, perhaps, 
in any part of India, except in those parts of the province 
where the excessive steepness of the mountains, and the 
proverty of the soil, make the means of subsistence more than 
commonly precarious. For the greater part of the coun- 
try which the Khasiyas inhabit, we may say in the words of Sir 
Charles (Lord) Metcalfe “ A generation may pass away, but 
** the succeeding generation will return. The sons will take 
“ the place of their fathers ; the same site for the village, the 
" same positions for the houses, the same lands will be occu- 
“ pied by the descendants of those who were driven out when 
the village was depopulated.'** “ Tlie landed proprietors,’* 
says Mr. Traill, speaking of Kumdon, ever evince the most 
“ tenacious attachment to their estates, whatever be their ex- 
“ tent, and never voluntarily alienate them, except under cir- 
“ cumstances of extreme necessity .’’f 

In the Kumdon villages, the greater part of the land is 
cultivated by the actual proprietors. The operation of the 
Hindu law of inheritance has brought about a minute sub-divi- 
sion of the land, and large estates are almost unknown. Pro- 
perty in the soil is termed Mt and the proprietor thatoz or 
tk&(wdn, but the two latter terms are now almost superseded 
by the modern name of hissaddr, “ In such a state of pro- 
“ perty," says Mr. Traill, the characters of landholder and far- 
“ mer are naturally united, as the former cannot afford to part 
“ with any portion of the profit of his petty tenement; ac- 
cordingly, full six-tenths of the arablel and are cultivated by 

* Quoted in Elphinstone's India, vol. i , p 12. 
t “ Statistical Sketch of Kumdon**- Official Reports, p 32. 
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** the actual proprietors, who may be termed thdtwdn cultiva- 
*' tors. Of the other four-tenths, one-half may be assumed for 
the estates which are cultivated by resident tenants, having 
no claim to the pioperty in the soil. This class may be 
** divided into the Khaikar and Kaini or Khumi ; the 
“ Khaikar enjoyed an hereditary, though . not transferrable 
right of the cultivation ; the Khurnis were tenants, and 
settled on the estate by the proprietors, and by the long conti- 
nued occupancy, might come to be considered in the light of 
Khaikars, from whom, indeed, they differed little, except in 
“ the nature of the rent to which they are liable.*'* 

This quotation represents accurately the present state 
of things; but Khaikars and Kainis ate not now what 
they were in former times ; and this fact has not, we 
think, been sufficiently pointed out. We believe that the 
Khaikar t as far as his present condition is concerned, may be 
considered to have been invented by Mr. Ttaill, and we are 
not sure that the invention was a happy one. There is little 
doubt, that under former Governments, the Khaikar had no 
hereditary rights that were ever recognized. Now he is, to all 
intents and purposes, very frequently the actual proprietor of 
the land, paying merely nominaj dues to the theoretical owner. 
A Khatkar might, in old times, become a Kami, but the process 
which Mr, Traill has described in the passage above quoted, by 
which a Kaini could be converted into a Khaikar^ we jselieve to 
have been an impossible one. The two tenures were totally 
distinct. The Khaikar was a tenant at will ; the Kaini was 
adscriptus glebct, a serf who could be disposed of with the 
land, at his master's pleasure, but who could not be ousted as 
long as he performed hereditary services. Even the name 
of Kaini will soon seldom be heard in these provinces. 

The artizans of the country belong to a different class to 
that of or as they prefer to say themselves, Bairsua, 

The Ddms were not, as has sometimes been stated, strictly 
speaking, slaves : they possessed numerous rights, and could not 
be sold. Slaves {Chy6ra ) were common, but they were not 
D6ms but Khasiyas. The question has been raised, weather 
the Dums may not be a remnant of the aborigines of the 
country ; but this is at present a mere speculation. 

Probably nine-tenths of the population of that part of these 
mountains, which is situated between the plains of India, and 
the snowy peaks of the chain, are Ehasiya. Mr. Traill has 
given us an excellent account of the general character of the 

* Quoted in Mr. Batten's Reports on the Settlement of Gurhw&l— Officinl Re- 
ports, p. 138. 
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people, and we shall terminate what we have to say of this part 
of the province, with a quotation from his report. It must be 
remembered, that after we pass the snowy peaks, we come to a 
different race of people, to whom we shall refer more particu- 
larly hereafter ; “ The population of the interior, as has been 
“ already stated, is comprised almost solely of the agricultural 
** classes. From the nature of the country, the communication 
between villages iscommonly both tedious and labourious ;and 
the intercourse of the inhabitants of even adjacent hamlets is 
confined to the periodical festivals, which occur at neighbour- 
** ing temples ; on these occasions again, the meeting is coin- 
posed wholly of the villagers of the surrounding district ; and 
** the presence of individuals from other parts of the hills is 
viewed almost as an intrusion. This state of restricted inter- 
** course, continued through ages, has tended to preserve a a dis- 
** tinctness of character and manners among the mountaineers, 
** who accordingly still exhibt the compound of virtues and 
** defects common to argricultural tribes, in a rude state of 
** society. Honest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigue and 
** privations, hospitable, good-humoured, open, and usually sin- 
** cere m their address, — they are, at the same time, extremely 
** indolent, Bckle, easily led by the counsel of others, 

** hasty in pursuing the dictates of passion, even to their own 
** immediate detriment, envious of each other, jealous of stran- 
t* gets, ^pable of equivocation and petty cunning, and lastly, 
grossly superstitious. To personal courage the lower orders 
** make no pretension ; the high Rajput families . . . are in no 
way deficient in the inherent spirit of their race. Conjugal 
** affection has scarcely any exsitence in the hills ; wives 
** are universally considered and treated as part of the 
<* live-stock, and little or no importance is attached to the 
** breach of female chastity, excepting when the prejudices of 
caste may thereby be compromised. To their children, how- 
** ever, they evince strong affection ; and instances of suicide, 
" by fathers as well as mothers, from grief for the loss of a 
** child, are far from uncommon. The indolence of the male 
sex is insuperable, even by the prospect of gain ; and the 
'* whole labor of the domestic economy and of agriculture, 
** excepting only ploughing and harrowing, is left to the 
** women ; and a rate of wages, greater by one-half than that 
" which exists in the plains fails in inducing the voluntaiy 
** attendance of day laborers ; * the people of this class will| 

• It may be aded. however, that thie ii very much owing to the vile lyitem 
of forced labor, nc^ only for public but for private worki, wUch is only now begin- 
ning to be really abolished (in 1853.) 
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** however, without hesitation, wander hundreds of miles, and 
** spend weeks, to gain a few annas by peddling the commodities 
“ of the plains. All mountaineers unite in an excessive 
** distrust of the natives of the low country, whom they 
'* regard as a race of swindlers and extortioners.*’ .... 
“ Local attachments are very predominant^ and an eventual 
** return to their natal village continues to be the cherished 
** hope of those whom the want of means of subsistence 
** may have compelled to migrate ; from the same sentiment, 
the petty landed proprietors entertain an overwhelming 
affection for their hereditary fields. Of the honesty of 
“ the hill people, too much praiae cannot be given ; property 
of all kinds is left exposed in every way, without fear and 
without loss : in those districts whence periodical migration 
to the Tarat takes place, the villages are left with almost a 
single occupant during half the year ; and though a great 
** part of the property of the villages remains in their houses, 
** no precaution is deemed necessary, except securing the doors 
** against the ingress of animals, which is done by a bar of 
** wood, the use of locks being as yet confined to the higher 
** classes. In their pecuniary transactions with each other, the 
agricultural classes have rarely recourse to written engage- 
** ments ; bargains concluded by the parties joining hands, 
** {hath inarna), in token of assent, prove equally effectual and 
** binding as if secured by parchment and seals.”* 

We must now leave the Khasiyas and their country, re- 
ferring those who wish to know more about them to the 
volume of official reports edited by Mr. Batten. 

It has already been stated, that we get among a different 
people when we pass to the north of the great snowy peaks.i* 
Bdd, the Tibetan name for Tibet (the latter being a name quit^e 
unknown to the inhabitants of that country,) corrupted by t^e 
people of India into Bhi^t, has given rise to the designation 
BhStiya for the border tribes between the two countries, hkdt^ 
without having lost its original meaning, for it is still ap- 
plied generally to the tract north of the great peaks, with- 
out reference to any physical or political boundaries, is now 
more commonly used in Kumion to signify the countiy which 
lies within the snowy range south of the Tibetan frontier. To 
avoid confusion, we shall always apply the name in this restrict- 

* TraiU*! Statistical Sketch of Kumdon— Official Reports, p. 63. 
t Possibly a few sentences here, and in another part of this article^ may 
have been printed before, almost exactly in their present form. We cannot 
now verify the fact, but should it prove to be the case, no plagiarism need 
be asstraied to have been committed. 
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ed sence, distinguishing the adjacent province of Tibet by the 
well-known name of Hundes^ and its inhabitants by that of 
Huniya. The name of this country has, on the gieat autori- 
ty of Dr. Wilson, been said to be Him-des^ i, e., the snow-coun- 
try ; it was called by Moorcroft Undes, the wool-country ; but 
there can be no doubt that the real name is Hundes^ the land 
of Huns, From ancient inscriptions found in Gurhw&l, it is 
proved that the country in question was known under the 
name of Huna^ probably more than a thousand years ago, and 
there can be no doubt that the race of Hunas often mentioned 
in the Purdnas, were the people of the same country. The 
name reminds us at once of Huns and Hiong-uu ; but we will 
not enter into this held for speculation. 

The limits of Bh6t, in these provinces, cannot be very 
strictly defined, for the term is an ethnographical, rather than 
a geographical expression, and signifies the tract inhabited by 
the people called Bhdtiya, rather than a country of which any 
positive boundaries can be named. To the north alone can 
the limits of the Bhdtiya districts be easily defined. The 
water-shed ridge of the Hiindlaya, every where in Kumdon and 
Gurhwdl, separates them and the British possessions from the 
Tibetan territory of Hundes* To the south any boundary 
that may be named must be a purely artificial one ; but it will 
give a tolerably correct idea of the general limits of the Bh6- 
tiya tract if we consider it to be bounded on the south by a 
line passing a little to the north of the great peaks of the 
Himdlaya. 

The only published account of these Bhdtiyas is Mr. Traill’s 
Statistical Report on the Bhdtiya Mehals of Kumdon^ which 
will be found in the volume of official reports. It contains a 
great deal of valuable information ; but it cannot be depended 
on in all its details ; and a complete and accurate account of 
this part of Kumdon is still a desideratum. As the tract in 
question is a most curious and interesting one, we shall endea- 
vour to give the reader a slight sketch of some of its chief 
characteristics. 

The only parts of the Bhdtiya districts which are habita- 
ble, are the narrow valleys lying between the great snowy 
ranges which run down to the south from the water-shed of 
the chain, in which flow the principal sources of the Ganges 
and the Kdli ; and by far the greater portion of the tract con- 
sists of mountains, which are either covered with perpetual 
snow, or the elevation of which is too great to admit of any 
human habitation. The Bhdtiya villages are all situated to 
the north of the great peaks, which are found for the most part 
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near the southern limit of the belt of perpetual snow. They 
have an elevation above the sea varying from y,ooo to more 
than 12,000 feet ; and as their inhabitants depend almost en- 
tirely for subsistence on their trade with Tibet, it is not far 
from the trutii to say, as Mr. Batten has remarked, that those 
villages are generally the most prosperous xfhich are situated 
the nearest to the passes and to the marts of Hundes, and 
therefore at the greatest heights and in the most inhospitable 
climates. 

It has been already mentioned that the water-shed line lies 
geneially about thirty miles to the north of the line of great- 
est elevation. The great peaks of the chain, many of which 
in Kumdon exceed 23,000 feet in height, and one of which, 
Nanda Devi, approaches 26,000 feet, are almost always situat- 
ed near the southern limit of the belt of perpetual snow, 
or. great transverse ranges that run down i^rom the water- 
shed of the chain. Owing to this structure, the climate 
and vegetation, the two most important influences with 
regard to the inliabitants of the country, arc entirely different 
in the Bhdtiya districts from those which we find at similar 
elevations further south. On the southern side of the great 
peaks, the country is every where within the influence of the 
summer and the winter rains of India Wc have a damp 
climate, and a luxuriant vegetation, up to l2,ooj feet above the 
sea ; and the line of perpetual snow descends to a height of 
almost 15,500 feet. When we pass to the north of the great 
peaks, the contrast is most striking. Here we And a dry cli- 
mate, almost beyond the influence of the periodical rains ; the 
magnifleent vegetation has ceased ; as we proceed northward, the 
air and the soil become constantly drier and more arid ; the 
fall of snow, as well as that of rain, gradually diminishes ; 
and, as we approach the water-.shed of the chain, and the Tibe- 
tan plateau, which in this part of the Himalaya are tlie north- 
ern limits of the belt of perpetual snow, the snow- line, under 
the hostile influence of the climate, recedes to an elevation of 
between 18,000 and 19,000 feet above the sea. Captain Ri- 
chard Strachey’s excellent paper, ** On the snow-line in the 
Himalaya, " which will be found named in the list at the head of 
this article, has explained these phenomena very clearly ; and to 
it we refer all who wish for information on this interesting acid 
much debated subject. We hope that, as far as the great facts are 
concerned, we shall hear no more of this snow-line controversy ; 
and that the question, whether it be highest on the southern or 
northern face of the Himdlaya, may be considered finally dispos- 
ed of. How any one who has himself travelled in the snowy range 

M 
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can ever have had any doubt on the subject, is quite incompre- 
hensible to us. The great mistake committed by one side in 
this controversy, has been the notion that there is one parti- 
cular ridge which constitutes the main Himdlaya. There is 
no ridge of mountains perhaps in the world,* in which snow 
will not lie longer on the northern than on the southern face. 
Ccitainly there is no ridge in the Himdlaya of which this is 
not true, and indeed we do not know that any body ever 
dreamed of denying it. But the snowy part of the Himdlaya 
is not a ridge but a vast range of mountains ; and when we 
say that the snow-line is lower on the southern than on the 
northern face of the Himdlaya, we do not mean to say that 
there is any particular ridge of hill on which there is more snow 
on the southern than on the northern side, but that taking 
the great belt of mountains covered with perpetual snow, 
as a whole, the snow-line is several thousand feet lower on the 
southern than on the northern edge of that belt. And that this 
indisputable fact is sufficiently explained by the fact, that the 
line of greatest elevation in the Himdlaya is very near the 
southern edge of the belt of the perpetual snow, has been suffi- 
ciently shown by Captain Strachey in the paper to which 
we have above referred. 

At the heads of the rivers, which flow through the Bhdtiya 
valleys are stituated all the practicable passes of this part of the 
Himdlaya. The paths follow, as far as possible, the courses 
of the streams ; and except where high spurs interrupt 
the regularity of the drainage, and increase the number of 
ridges that must be passed, according to the water-shed of the 
chain, they cross immediately into Tibet. The elevation of 
the Kumdon and Gurhwdl passes varies from 16,800 to 18,700 
feet above the sea. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the badness of the 
tracks across these passes ; for there is nothing to deserve the 
name of road, or even of path ; and travelling among the 
masses of loose and tumbling rock, over beds of snow and 
glaciers, and at an elevation where even a slight exertion is 
painful, is very difficult to people on foot who are not accus- 
tomed to such journeys. Toil and discomfort, however, form 
the only real difficulties to be encountered, and of toil there 
need not be very much to a traveller seated on the back of 
his cow^ the only way in whicli it is possible, except on foot, 
to cross the passes of these mountains with safety. The 
stories of the terrific perils that have to be passed through in 


In the northern hemisphere ?— Ed. 
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crossing the Himalaya are altogether fictitious, to one at least 
who has lived long among mountains. They have had their 
origin in the imaginations of travellers unaccustomed to such 
journeys, or in the bodily sufTering which the rarefaction of 
the air sometimes occasions. There is hardly more danger in 
crossing the worst of the Ilimdlayan passes than in scrambling 
over the Mer de Glacc, or in riding to the top of Snowdon or 
the Righi. Crossing Fleet Street in a crowded afternoon is 
much more dangerous than either. We speak, of course, of 
the passes, after tlic winter snow has completely melted, and 
when the state of the atmosphere is favorable. Travellers 
may undoubtedly be exposed to the greatest danger in these, 
as in many other mountains, from avalanches and snow-storms, 
if they attempt to cross the passes too early or too late in 
the year. The discomfort, however, that must be gone 
through, can hardly be exaggerated ; and no European who 
has ever experienced the honors of a Tibetan climate, who 
knows the wretchedness of a barometric pressure of fifteen or 
sixteen inches, and has convinced himself how little of the 
sublime and beautiful these elevated regions can show him, 
will willingly cross the Himdlaya a second time, unless impelled 
by objects of scientific research, or some other powerful in- 
ducement 

We have already noticed the extraordinary geological interest 
of this tract of country. The aspect of its scenery, especial- 
ly in its more northern position, is generally desolate and 
hideous in the extreme. True sublimity can hardly exist 
without beauty, and of the beautiful there is almost no- 
thing in this dismal region There is very much to asto- 
nish but little to delight. From the high points, indeed, 
a little beyond tiie water-shed ridge, whence we look over 
the elevated plains of Tibet, stretching far away to the east 
and west, and bounded on the north, at a distance of forty or 
fifty miles, by a range of hills running parallel to the great 
Himdlaya, the scenery is not without a certain savage grandeur, 
although the sublimity which we often find in the country to 
the south of the great peaks is totally wanting. The utter 
desolation which, when it lay close around us, was only 
hideous, is here softened down by distance ; and the broad 
grassy plain, cut through by most stupendous ravines, and 
bounded by the bare brown hills, is strange and wonderful. 
But to the traveller who can look beyond mere external forms 
for the feelings which natural objects can inspire, this scene 
possesses a true sublimity ; and it must always be to him one 
of the most impressive sights that the earth can show. He 
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knows that the plain over which he looks is the bed of an 
ancient ocean, filled with the vestiges of the extinct creations 
of an ancient world, still preserving, almost unchanged, its 
level surface, although by unknown forces it has been raised 
up sixteen thousand feet into the midst of the snows of the 
Himalaya. 

The great elevation, and the rigorous climate of the Bh6tiya 
valleys, necessarily exercise a most important influence on their 
inhabitants. The villages are only occupied for rather more than 
half the year, from April to November ; the whole population 
migrating regularly every winter to a more genial climate to 
the south of the great peaks of the chain. One poor and 
uncertain crop, consisting of barley and buck-wheat, and in 
smaller quantity, of wheat and the chha amaranth, is obtained 
each year at the Bh6tiya villages. The sowing takes place 
in May, and the crops are cut in September and October. 

But the Bh6tiyas derive from their fields a very small portion 
of their means of subsistence. ** Trade,” says Mr. Trail, 
‘‘ forms the primary object of importance to the Bhbtiyas, and 
is the principal, if not sole consideration which retains them in 
the unfertile villages of Bh6t, now that waste lands of a far 
“ superior quality in the noithern pcrgiinnas every where pre- 
** sent themselves for occupation. The adjoining piovince of 
Tibet holds out peculiar attractions to commerce. Subjected 
” by the rigor of its climate to prepetual sterility, it depends 
on the surrounding countiies for almost every commodity 
“ both of necessity and of luxury ; to remedy these deficiencies, 
** it has, at the same time, been furnished by Nature with a 
variety of valuable products ; its rivers and deserts abound 
'* with gold ; in its lakes are produced inexhaustible supplies 
” of salt and borax, while to its pastures* it is indebted for 
“ wool of an unrivalled quality.”^ 

The Bh6tiyas possess a complete monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade with Tibet, and this they jealously guard by 
every means in their power. The poverty and the want of 
enterprise of the merchants of Kumdon and Gurhwal, the 
difficulties of crossing the passes without the asistance of the 
Bhdtiyas, the total absence of tolerable roads, and perhaps 
more than all, the force of immemorial cu.stom, have hitherto 
prevented any serious attempts towards the abolition of the 
Bhdtiya monopoly. Under the present system, no considerable 
increase of the trade can be looked for ; but, if the Bh6tiya 

* Rather to iu cUmaie. 

t ** SUtuUcal Report on the Bli6tiya Mehalt of Kaioion"-*Official Reporti, p. P4. 
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monopoly were abolished, and the jealousy of the Tibetan 
authorities towards every innovation were to cease, we should 
still probably see no great increase of trade until European 
capital were brought to bear The great obstacle to an ex- 
tended commerce between the two countiies seems at present 
to be the fact, that the greater part of the country, immediately 
to the north of the Hinidlaya, is almost uninhabited, and that 
the small population which exists, is generally in a state of 
abject poverty. Any great consumption of either the neces- 
saries or the luxuries of life, seems almost impossible ; and as 
trade is only an interchange of commodities, we cannot look 
for its extension to any demand of the people of Hundes 
itself. But an increased demand for the protections of that 
country would ultimately have the effect of extending the 
trade to countries which it now does not reach. 

The agricultural productions of Hundes being utterly insuf- 
ficient for the support of its inhabitants, the country depends 
for subsistence almost entirely on its trade with the countries 
lying to the south of the Himalaya. Grain, being the greatest 
necessary to the Huniyas, forms the chief article of export from 
Kumdon and Gurhwdl. Next in importance are coarse cotton 
cloths, broad-cloth, sugar, hard-ware, tobacco, spices, and a variety 
of miscellaneous commodities. The chief imports are borax, salt, 
wool, pasham or shawl-wool, woollen cloths and shawls, mostly 
of inferior quality, silks, ponies, cow-tails, &c. The borax 
trade, which had greatly fallen off, has somewhat recovered 
during the last few years. The great European demand for 
this article, a large proportion of which was ff^rmerly supplied 
from Tibet, made this trade a very profitable one ; but the 
discovery of the lagoni of Tuscany, and the immense develop- 
ment which European science has given to the manufacture 
of pure borax fiom boracic acid in Italy, has caused a great 
diminution of the demand for the crude and impure article 
that is produced in Tibet. But the demand has increased 
so immensely, that it seems that enough of Italian borax cannot 
be obtained, and if we could manage to refine our borax 
properly before it left the hills, it might still become a most 
important article of commerce. We have been informed on the 
best authority, that the Tibetan borax loses half its value in the 
European market from the way in which it is ruined in the re- 
fining process in India. We extract the following account 
from Captain Henry Strachey's narrative of his journey to 
the lakes of Gnari The salt and borax mines of Gnari, 
** (Hundes) or fields rather, L/ta-lAaka, or Lhali-lhakay lie to 
the north of Bongbwa Tal, across mountains that round the 
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•* north-east side of the valley of the Shajjan river, parallel to 
the Gangri range, and in the eastern part of the Zung of 
“ Rudukh. The two salts, I understand, are obtained from 
“ different spots in the same vicinity, and both are worked in 
“ the same way, by washing the earth taken from the surface 
“ of the ground in which they are developed by natural efflores- 
*'ence. These salt-fields arc open to all who choose to adven- 
ture their labor in them, on payment of a tenth part of the 
“ produce to the Government, which has an excise establish- 
“ ment for collecting the dues on the spot. The proceeds form, 
" perhaps, an item in the general contract for the revenues of 
Gnari between the Garpan and the Lhassan Government.”* 

Nearly the whole of the salt brought from Tibet is consumed 
by the people of our hill provinces. It is bartered for grain to 
the inhabitants of the country lying immediately below the 
Bhdtiya districts, and they again dispose of it in the more 
southern parts of the province. 

Sheep and goats serve as the means of transport for nearly 
the whole of the grain, salt, and borax, and generally of all 
articles that are not very bulky. They are usually purchased 
by the Bhotiyas from the people of the country immediately 
to the south of the great peaks, where the fine pastures render 
the breeding of these animals an easy and a profitable occupa- 
tion. A sheep can carry from fifteen to twenty pounds, and a 
goat twenty to fivc-and twenty pounds ; but the ordinary loads 
are considerably less. All articles, which can be so conveyed, 
are placed in small bags made of coarse woollen cloth, and 
covered externally with leather. Two of these, united by a 
band, are placed across the back of the animal, one hanging 
down on each side. These bags are called karhach in Kumdon, 
and plutncha in Giirhwdl. Bulky articles arc carried chiefly 
on jubus, the cross-breed between the yak of Tibet and the 
common Indian cow. Being better able to bear the changes 
of climate to which the trade exposes them, they are perferred 
to the pure breed of the yak. The jubu is the produce of the 
male yak with the Indian cow. The other cross-breed be- 
tween the two species is called garju ; it is considered very 
inferior to the jubu. 

It is not until towards the end of June that the snow melts 
sufliciently to enable the Bhdtiyas to cross the passes with 
their sheep and cattle. During this, and the preceding month, 
the grain and other articles of trade are conveyed from the 
lower hills to the Bhdtiya villages. A large quantity of grain 
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is also delivered there, in these and the succeeding months^ by 
the inhabitants of the pergunnahs lying to the south of the 
Bhdtiya valleys, the whole being carried on sheep and goats, 
precisely in the same manner that is followed among the 
Bhdtiyas. They barter their grain for salt at the villages, 
being prevented by the Hhdtiya monopoly from making their 
own bargains in Hundes. 

In June the Blidtiyas begin to transport the grain and other 
commodities to Hundes, and till October the flocks constantly 
ply backwards and foi wards with the productions of the two 
countries the principal Bhdtiyas generally remaining themselves 
in Hundes to superintend operations. The women and children 
are, for the most part, left at the villages, to peiform the ne- 
cessary duties of looking after the crops and getting in the 
harvest. 

No interference of any sort with the Tibetan trade is exer- 
cised by our Government ; no duties are levied, and the land- 
tax which the Bhotiyas are called on to pay is trifling. But the 
Tibetan authorities have, from time immemorial, subjected the 
trade to numerous regulations and restrictions ; nor is their 
interference merely confined to the imposition of customs 
duties. There is reason to believe that the Bhdtiya districts 
were originally subject to Tibet. We see probably a remnant 
of the old state of things in the fact, that the Tibetan Govern- 
ment still demands from the Bhdtiyas a recognition of its supre- 
macy. The revenue which the Bhdtiyas are called on to pay 
by the Tibetan authorities, independently of the duties imposed 
upon trade, is very insignificant in actual amount ; but there 
can be no doubt that, it is still looked upon as an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the Bhdtiyas of their subjection to the 
parent state. Before the establishment of a strong Govern- 
ment in Kumdon and Gurhwdl, the authority thus exercised 
by the Tibetan power was by no means only nominal. The 
Hindu Governments in these districts were generally weak and 
unstable ; consequently the Bhdtiyas were the less inclined to 
resist the orders and the demands of the Tibetan authorities ; 
and the taxes paid by them to tiie foreign Government were 
formally recognised by their Hindu rulers both in Kumdon and 
Gurhwdl. Since the British conquest of these provinces, no 
notice of the matter has been taken by our Government, but 
the Bhdliyas have gradually become more and more indepen- 
dent of Tibet, and more obedient to their European masters, 
attaching themselves, as might have been expected, to the 
stronger side. There can be no doubt, too, that the authorities 
in Hundes are fully aware of the inexpediency of any active 
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interference in ti^e concerns of British subjects. The Bh6tiyas 
continue to pay their taxes accfjrdingr to old customs, but they 
do so in a great measure, because the demands are not suffi- 
ciently onerous to be worth quart elling about ; and their sub- 
jection to the Tibetan Government is now almost entirely 
nominal. We do not speak here of the duties levied on 
trade, whigh stand on altogether different grounds. It has, 
however, always been the policy of the Bhdtiyas to pro- 
fess to all Europeans, and indeed to people generally with 
whom they may have dealings, the greatest dread of the 
Tibetan authorities, and to declare the constant fear they 
are under of having their tiadc stopped, on which their 
whole means of subsistence depend, should the slightest in- 
fringement of the regulations and orders of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment take place. It has generally been taken for granted, that 
these statements were pel fectly true ; and until two or three 
years ago, it seems hardly to have been suspected that there 
might be other causes for the anxieties of the Hhdtiyas. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that a European could get 
even the smallest glimpse of Tibet ; and his fear of ruining 
the people who showed him the way into the forbidden country, 
proved a stronger defence against the intrusion of the out- 
side barbaiian" than all the jealousy of the Chinese Govern* 
ment But the fact is, that Hundes is almost entirely depen- 
dent for the necessaries of life on our Cis-Hiinilayan provinces ; 
the Tibetan authorities will never, without the most absolute 
necessity, do any thing which might endanger the trade on 
which their subsistence so greatly depends ; and they aie per- 
fectly aware of the power which this fact gives to the Govern- 
ment of the people of our provinces. 

The revenue demands of the Tibetan Government differ 
in each of the Bhdtiya valleys, but in each, there are imposed 
one or more taxes, independent of the duties levied on trade, 
sometimes under the name of land-tax, and sometimes under 
other designations. The village, in each Bhdtiya district, near- 
est to the pass, which, partly perhaps from this reason, is usual- 
ly the most important in the valley, enjoys various privileges 
and immunities from taxation. In some cases, it is considered 
to be entitled also to levy certain dues on the Tibetan traders. 
In return for these privileges, assistance is expected in carrying 
out the regulations of the Tibetan Government affecting the 
Huniya merchants who may cross the passes to the Bhdtiya 
villages. 

The first step towards the re-opening of the trade, is taken 
every year, when the passes become practicable, in the begin- 
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ning of June, by the Tibetan authorities. An envoy is sent 
to eacli of the Bh6tiya valley.s, by the officer whose duty it 
may be to superintend its commercial transactions. It is the 
business of this envoy, who is known by different names in the 
different districts, to enquire into the state of affairs on this 
side of the snowy range, and to make his report to the Tibe- 
tan authorities. Politics seem to be considered matters of much 
less importance than the public health ; and the presence of 
small-pox, or other contagious diseases in the Bhdtiya valleys, 
alone causes a temporal y interruption of intercourse. If the 
report of the Tibetan envoy is satisfactory, the trade immediately 
commences. 

With the exception of the people of the Juhdr valley, who 
are entitled to choose their own markets, the trade of each of 
the Bhdtiya villages is confined to some particular mart in 
Hundes, and minute regulations are laid down by the Tibetan 
authorities, for the management and control of the traders. 
It is, perhaps, matter for surprise, that, under the strange sys- 
tem of monopoly and restriction which exists, the trade should 
have reached even its present importance. Neither the Tibe- 
tans nor the Bhotiyas, seem to doubt the wisdom of the exist- 
ing regulations, and any infringement of them is viewed with 
equal jealousy, though, perhaps, with different motives, on both 
sides. One of the most curious parts of the whole system, 
is that by which the dealings of every individual trader are 
controlled. The regulation,” says Traill, which restricts 
“ the trade of each ghdt to a prescribed mart, affects the inha- 
bitants of the latter equally with the Bhdtiyas ; this system 
is further extended even to individual dealings, and every 
** trader has his privileged correspondent, with whom he alone 
“ has the right to barter. These individual monopolies, if they 
” may be so called, are considered as hereditary and disposable 
*' property, and, when the correspondent becomes bankrupt, 

** the trader is under the necessity of purchasing the right of 
trading with some other individual. From successive parti- 
” tions of family property, and from partial transfers, this right 
'* of hratk has been gradually sub-divided, and many Bhdtiyas 
” collectively possess a single correspondent This system 
” differs so far from that of the Hong merchants in China, 
“that it leaves to Huniya, the power of trafficking 

“ directly with the foreign trader, though it restricts his deal- 
“ lugs to particular individuals : the only persons who appear 
“ to be exempt from its operation, are the local officers, civil 
“ and military, and the Lamas. On the dealings of foreign 
“ merchants with each other, it has no effect.” — (Statisticed 

N 
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Report on the BhStiya Mehals of Kumion — Official Reports, 
pefgeg6) 

This quotation however does not in one point state the facts 
quite correctly, for it seems to imply that each Bhdtiya can 
only have a single correspondent. New deaths can be establish- 
ed, but not to the prejudice of the old ones. The Bhdtiyas 
alone possess the privilege of selling or transferring their cor- 
respondents, the Huniyas having no such power to dispose of 
the Bhdiiyas. Suits arising out of this strange custom are 
sometimes brougt before our civil courts in Gurhwdl and 
Kumdon. Not long ago, a case of this kind was instituted, in 
which one Bhdtiya sued another for the exclusive right to trade 
with a certain Tibetan. Neither party ever referred in the 
slightest degree to the wishes of the Huniya, who was thus to 
be disposed of, and it was evident that his acquiescence in the 
decision of the Court was assumed as a matter of course. The 
Assistant Commissioner happened to meet the very man on a 
journey to Hundes, and the Tibetan humbly expressed a hope 
that he would not be transferred to the party who had insti- 
tuted the suit. Strange, as such cases must appear, it is ne- 
cessary that our Courts should listen to them, for neither Hu- 
niyas nor Bhdtiyas doubt the excellence of the system, and the 
only result of refusing to receive such cases, would be to throw 
them into the Courts of the Zungpuns of Hundes. 

There can be little doubt that the Bhdtiyas of Kumion and 
Gurhwil are a people of Tibetan origin. Their language is 
alone almost sufficient to prove the fact ; and the unmistakeable 
peculiarities of feature that belong to the Mongolian race are as 
strongly marked in the Bhdtiyas as in the people of Hundes 
itself. The traditions current among them help to confirm the 
same opinion. The Bhdtiyas, however, do not, as is often 
supposed, themselves admit their Tibetan origin. They state 
generally that they are a Rajput race, who dwelt originally in 
the hill provinces south of the snowy range, and that they 
migrated to Tibet, whence, after a residence of several genera- 
tions, they again crossed the Himalaya, and established them- 
selves in the districts which they now inhabit. That this 
tradition is not of very modern origin appears certain ; and it 
is not impossible that it may be true ; but it seems more reason- 
able to conclude, that it had its source in the constant desire to 
be considered members of the orthodox Hindu community, 
which we know has existed among the Bhdtiyas for a long time. 
The traditions both of the Bhdtiyas. and of the inhabitants of 
the country further south, uniformly declare that the Bhdtiya 
districts were once subject to the adjoining province of Tibet, 
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No authentic records have been discovered to prove it^ but tliere 
seems no reason to doubt the fact ; and it is probable that the ' 
Bhdtiyas may be descended from the original Tibetan inha- 
bitants of this tract. 

The dialects spoken by the Bhdtiyas vary considerably in 
the different valleys, but still bear to each cAher a near resem- 
blance. They are all closely allied to the Tibetan now spoken 
in Hundes. In those of the Bhdtiya valleys, where the people 
have made the greatest progress in civilization, and where in- 
tercourse is more frequent with the natives of the lower hills, 
the Bhdtiya dialect seems gradually to be disappearing, and at 
no very distant date it will probably become extinct, giving 
place to the Hindi spoken in other parts of the province. 

Although the almost constant intercourse which the Bh6- 
tiyas maintain with Hundes, and their yearly residence for a 
considerable time in that country, cause many of their habits 
to assimilate to those of the Huniyas, yet the general customs 
of the Bhdtiyas approximate more nearly to those of the na- 
tives of other parts of Kumion and Gurhwdl They pay little 
attention to the distinctions of caste, and do not scruple to eat 
and drink with the cow-killing people of Hundes, though they 
will not eat beef themselves. In religion they seem to vary 
their practice as they move from one country to the other, and 
they are perhaps almost as much Budhist as Hindu. Strict 
Hinduism is necessarily almost impossible in a cold climate ; 
and the respect which the Bhdtiyas show to the religion of 
their neighbours, may be derived as much from the tolerant 
opinions which Hindus generally profess, as from any tradi- 
tional reverence, for what was probably their ancient faith. 
The Bhotiyas have most of the virtues and the vices of the 
people of the lower hills ; but they are superior in energy and 
industry, and perhaps in general intelligence. The heads of 
the villages are often remarkably sensible and well-informed ; 
their mode of life gives them more experience of the world 
than the people of the hills generally possess ; and they take a 
much greater interest in matters not immediately affecting 
their own interests than is common among orientals. Their 
intelligence is the result of their own observation and experi- ^ 
ence ; they seldom, perhaps never, possess any education be- 
yond the ability to read and write, and to keep rough accounts 
of their trading operations. Very few of them possess even 
this amount of knowledge, and the great majority are utterly 
illitdirate. Their great fault is drunkenness. Large quantities 
of spirits are manufactured in the Bhdtiya villages, and almost 
every undertaking and every ceremony is preceded or accom- 
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panied by drinking-bouts, at which drunkenness is the rule, 
and moderation the exception. 

Before concluding what we have to say here, regarding the 
higher regions of the Himalaya, we must mention briefly, but 
more particularly than we have hitherto done, one of their 
most interesting phenomena the glaciers. It is surprising, 
that until ^ a very few years ago the existence of the glaciers 
in the Himalaya was doubted by the scientific men of Europe, 
and ingenious speculations were not wanting to account for their 
absence. This notion arose entirely from the fact, that among 
the best of the old Himdlayan explorers, Webb. Hodgson, 
Herbert, and the Gerards, there was not one who knew what 
a glacier was. They frequently describe the great “ snow-beds " 
from which the Himdlayan rivers spring, but they did not know 
that these “ snow-beds ** were true glaciers, exactly resembling 
those of Europe. This error gave birth to another. The 
glaciers descend in these mountains to li.soo and 12,000 feet, 
and the glacier ice being confounded with perpetual snow, the 
snow-line was placed 4.000 feet too low. We believe that to 
Major Madden, of the Bengal Artillery, is due the credit of 
having first given to the world a clear and satisfactory refuta- 
tion of this common error regarding Himdlayan glaciers.* Their 
examination was followed up by Captain Richard Strachey, 
some of whose observations have been published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The greater part, however, 
of his observations regarding the general structure of the gla- 
ciers, and his numerous measurements of the rate of progress 
of the ice, have not yet seen the light. These enquiries have 
proved conclusively, that not only do true glaciers exist in these 
mountains, but that every large river, without exception, which 
rises in this part of the snowy range of the Himdlaya, springs 
from a glacier, identical in all its main features, with those of 
Switzerland. 

No one can travel through these mountains without finding 
the clearest evidence, that an immense diminution of snow and 
glaciers has taken place. The ascent to the Mdna Pass, up the 
valley of the Saraswati, gives the most striking illustrations that 
we have witnessed of this fact. Nearly the whole valley above 
the temple of Badarindth must once have been filled with gla- 
ciers, and we now see almost everywhere the remnants of an- 
cient moraines, in the accumulations of rock and ddbris which 
cover the bottom and the sides of the valley. The people of 
Mdna declare that the diminution of ice and snow is still going 

* Notes or an Exclusion to the Pindri Glacier, in September 1846 ''-/nrrmi/ 

^ the Asiatic Society of Boniol, 1847. 
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on before their eyes ; that the glaciers which come down from 
the lateral ravines into the valley of the Saiaswati have receded 
far back from the points which they reached within the memory 
of man, and that parts of the road to the pass, which were for- 
merly almost impracticable from accumulations of snow, are 
now always open and easy during the semmer months. Mr, 
Trail has, however, stated the direct contrary of what we 
have here asserted to be the fact. He says — “ The interior of 
‘*the Himaldya, except at the passes and paths in question, is 
inaccessible, and appears to be daily becoming more so, from 
‘*the gradual extension of the zone of perpetual snow. The 
Bhdtiyas bear universal testimony to the fact of such exten*^ 
sion, and point out ridges now never free from snow, which 
within the memory of man, were clothed with forest, and 
afforded periodical pastures for sheep : they even state that, 
**the avalanches, detached from the lofty peaks, occasionally 
'* present pieces of wood frozen in theii centre.*' — (Statistical 
Report on the Bhdtiya MehaU — Official Reports, page 7/.) 

We have made many enquiries on this subject from intelli- 
gent Bhdtiyas, and have always received the same answer, that 
they believe the quantity of snow and ice to have diminished. 
Notwithstanding what Mr. Trail has asserted in the pas- 
sage above quoted, and the weight due to the opinion of 
one whose knowledge of these districts was so extensive, we have 
no doubt that we have stated correctly the common belief 
of the people of the country, and that the truth of the opinion, 
which we have attributed to them, is confirmed by the visible 
phenomena of the snowy range, in a way which can leave no 
doubt in the mind of an intelligent observer. 

At the end of the volume of Official Reports on Kumdon, 
some interesting papers have been printed regarding the dis- 
ease locally called Mahamurri^ which has frequently been so 
fatal in parts of Kumdon and Gurhwdl, and which has 
lately been the subject of much enquiry. According to the 
common belief of the people of the country, this formidable 
disease first appeared in the year 1833, near Keddrndth, in 
Gurhwdl ; it is said that the Rdwal, or high-pr^est of that 
famous temple, *' deviated ” in the performance of a religious 
ceremony, '* from the rules prescribed by the Shasters, and 
that this disease was the consequence of his fault. From 
some of the characteristic symptoms of the disease, and the 
fact that this part of India is in, what has been called, the 
plague latitude, it has frequently been surmised that Mahamurri 
may be identical with the plague of Syria and £gypt. 
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In 1836, it was described by Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Bell, as 
** a fever of a putrid character resembling the plague ; it 
" was ushered in with fever, great prostration of strength, and 
** an erruption of buboes, or grandular swellings, over various 

parts of the body, the latter being one of the chief symp- 
*' toms of the plague ; it proved rapidly fatal, its duration in 
•many cases not exceeding three or four days .** — ( Official 
Reports^ p, 452 / The disease has continued to break out 
from time to time, since its recorded appearance ; but from the 
fact that its ravages have been till lately almost entirely confined 
to the more remote parts of the province, — the pergunnahs 
lying immediately below the snowy range, — it did not attract 
much attention. It was not until the beginning of 1850, that, 
in consequence of a representation to the Government of the 
North-West Provinces on the subject, by the civil authorities of 
the province, Dr. Renny, superintending surgeon, was deputed 

• to enquire into the history and nature of the disease on the 
spot." We have now before us the result of Dr. Renny*s in- 
vestigations. Dr. Renny has given his opinion that Mahamurri 
fa not the plague ; he states it to be a malignant fever, of a 

typhus character, accompanied by external glandular tumours, 
« very fatal, and generally proving rapidly so in three or four 
" days ; it appears to be infectious, and is believed not to be 
•contagious.'* During the present season (1852,) Mr. Assistant- 
Surgeon Pearson has again been egaged in investigating the 
nature of the disease. His reports have not yet been publish- 
ed ; but we understand that, after careful observation of several 
cases which he met with, he has arrived at the conclusion, 
that Mahamurri is undoubtedly a contagious plague. We will 
not attempt to discuss the question here, which of the two 
observers is in the right. But we think that the evidence 
hitherto adduced to show that Mahamurri is not plague, is 
not at all conclusive ; and we think it highly probable, that 
Dr. Pearson’s opinion will prove to be well founded. Dr. 
Renny has given the following reasons for the opinion which 
he supports : (ist)— that the diagonistic marks and symptoms 
of the Uo diseases do not agree; (2nd)— that Mahamurri, 
though very infectious, is not contagious like the plague, and 
(3rd;— that • Mahamurri has prevailed in temperatures, be- 
•* yond which, it is known, that the plague is destroyed or sus- 
*• pended in Europe and Africa." On the first point, there is 
so much difference of opinion between the medical authorities 
who have seen the disease, and Dr. Renny's opportunities of 
observing the nature of Mahamurri were, as he has himself 
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told us so very limited, that we cannot consider that the 
distinction between the two diseases has been in any way prov- 
ed. Secondly, we believe, that most medical authorities are 
now agreed, that no real line can be drawn between infection 
and contagion ; we cannot attach much value to an argument, 
which declares the diseases to be distinct, because one of them 
is contagious, and the other is only proved to be infectious. Some 
authorities, moreover, have doubted the contagiousness of the 
plague itself. Thirdly, Dr. Renny thinks that Mahamurry has 
prevailed in a temperature at which plague is extinguished. He 
says — '* The limit of activity for it is very small. Good, quoting 
from Sir Gilbert Blane, names the extremes 6o^ and 8o* ; 
** Copland gives lower numbers, fixing the scale from 35** to 
<1 o 11 believe it to be an undoubted fact, that Maha- 

murri has hitherto been almost entirely confined to temparate 
climates. The cases are very rare, indeed, in which a village 
in a hot valley has been attacked ; and we much doubt if it 
could be shown that Mahamurri has commonly prevailed at 
temperatures exceeding those quoted above from Copland and 
Blane. On the other hand, we have certainly never heard of 
a case of Mahamurri when the temperature of the air was 
at SS ** ! Dr. Renny’s surmise, that at spots 10,000 feet 
above the sea <up to which elevation he states Mahamurri to 
have appeared,) we find a constant temperature low enough 
to check the plague, appears to be grounded on an erroneous 
idea of the climate found at that height. Although it may be 
true, that extremes of height and cold are unfavourable to the 
extension of plague, the fact that plague appeared in the sum- 
mer at Malta, and in the winter at Corfu, shows that the rule 
is subject to much exception. 

Dr. Renny's remarks on the means of prevention of the 
disease, by the adoption of sanitary measures, are excellent ; 
and we hope they will be borne in mind by the civil authorities 
of the province, 

Althoi^h this article has already reached a greater length 
than we intended, we must say something before we conclude 
regarding the highly interesting efforts that are now being 
made to introduce tea cultivation into the Himilaya. 

In 1827, Dr. Royle tells us that he suggested to Lord 
Amherst, then Governor-General of India, the probability of 
a successful cultivation of tea in these mountains ; and in his 
Illustrations of Himidayan Botany, published in 1834, he 
gave at length his reasons for this opinion. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Govan, Dr. Wallich, and Dr. Falconer share with Dr. 
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•Royle the honor of having first drawn attention to this subject. 
Dr. Royle, in his Report on the Progress of the Culture of 
the China Tea Plant in the Himdlayas, from 1835 to 1847, 
published in the 12th volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has given an excellent account of the progress of the 
experiment, and on it we shall draw largely for the informa- 
tion we now propose to lay before our readers. 

It was, 'we believe, in 1834, that a committee, with Dr. Wal- 
lich at its head, was appointed by Lord W. Bentinck to inves- 
tigate the question, whether there was a probability of intro- 
ducing successful tea cultivation into this country. The report 
of the committee was favomble, and subsequently a deputation, 
consisting of Dr. Wallich and Messrs. Griffith and McClelland 
was sent to Assam, where it had been discovered that a species 
of tea was indigenous. The two latter members of the com- 
mission seem to have formed unfavorable opinions of the suit- 
ability of the Himilayan soil and climate fur tea cultivation ; 
but these were not shared by Dr. Wallich. While these inves- 
tigations were going on, tea seeds weie procured from China. 
They reached Calcutta in January 1835, and from them plants 
were raised, which were despatched to Assam, Kumdon and 
Guvhwdl. Tea nurseries were established by Government, and 
in the two latter districts they were placed under the able 
superintendence of Dr Falconer, Superintendent of the Bota- 
nical Garden at Saharunpur. In 1841, Dr Falconer reported 
in very favorable terms of the prospects of tea cultivation. He 
stated that the tea plants grown from China seed have now 
been several years in the ground, exposed, unprotected to 
every change of the season ; they have grown freely, in many 
cases vigorously ; and they are now producing seed in such 
abundance, that in the course of a few years, extensive plan- 
** tations might be clothed with their progeny, without the ne- 
cessity of introducing seed or plants from any other quarter,” 
though he would not advise the extension of the culture 
** being left to these means, for the seeds, although they germi- 
nate freely, are generally smaller than their originals, and the 
produce will be affected by the seed. For some time to come, 
the plantations ought to be stocked by means of annual im- 
portations of the best kind of seed from China.’* . . • *' The 
** brilliancy of the discovery of the indigenous plant in Assam 
very naturally concentrated the attention of the tea commit- 
** tee upon that quarter, and, after the recall of Mr. Gordon 
** from China, but feeble efforts were made towards furnishing 
the Himalayan nurseries with fresh supplies of China seed. 
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** They were left in a great measure, to work on with the weak- 
** ened remains of the first despatch.** * 

** In regard to the quality of the produce, ** says Dr. Royle, 
everything required to be done. Dr. Falconer wisely ab^ 
“ stained from attempting to manufacture tea from the imper- 
" feet accounts that had been published, observing, * it is well 
'' known that tea manufacture is a peculiar process, which re- 
“ quires skill and tact in the firing, twisting, and other mani- 
pulations to which the leaves are subjected. Were unprac- 
"tised hands to attempt it by following written directions, 
** although they might ultimately blunder into expertness, still 
** a failure in the first instance would, in all probability, be the 
result ; and discredit would naturally, though unfairly, fall 
" upon the produce.’ He therefore concluded with the follow- 
•' in recommendation : — * I beg leave, therefore, strongly to 
“ recommend to the favorable consideration of Government, 
** that two complete sets of Chinese tea manufacturers be sup- 
** plied for the nurseries at Kumdon and Gurhwdl, especial care 
** being taken in the selection that these workmen be of the 
“ best descri[)tion. 

“ The Chinese plants, or those produced from the Chinese 
" seed, were at this time also well established at Dinjoy, in 
** Upper Assam.” . . . In consequence of the foregoing ap- 
** plication made by Dr. Falconer, the Indian Government deter- 
** mined upon sending him a small manufacturing establishment." 
. . . . Dr. Wallich was fortunately enabled to procure men in 
** Calcutta, out of a party of Chinese artisans returned from 
Assam. A set of manufacturing implements were also pro- 
** cured from Assam, at a cost of seventy-seven rupees. These 
** were forwarded to Kumdon in charge of Mr. Miller, the 
** gardener, who had been sent from this country, and was on his 
" way to the Botanic Garden at Sahar unpur. The Chinamen 
**(nine in number) arrived at their destination in April 1842." 

In December 1842, Dr. Falconer was compelled by bad 
health to leave India. He arrived in England in June 18431 
taking with him the first specimen of Kumdon tea. Dr. Fal- 
coner was succeeded by Dr. Jameson, the present superinten- 
dent of the Botanical Garden at Saharunpur, and of the Govern- 
ment tea plantations. Under Dr. Jameson’s able and energetic 
management, the plantations have been greatly enlarged, and, 
we believe, not less than six hundred acres of land are now 
under tea cultivation in Kumdon, Gurhwdl, and the Dehra 

* Quoted in Royle’s Report on Progress of the Culture of the China Tea 

Plant,” &c. 
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Dun. We must refer our readers, who wish for more details 
regarding the progress of this interesting experiment, to Dr. 
Jameson’s reports. They show that the plantations are in a 
most flourishing condition, and that the tea plant thrives well 
at heights varying from 2|200 feet to 6,000 feet above the sea. 
The reports of the English tea brokers have been highly satis- 
factory, and prove clearly, that in regard to quality, our Himd- 
layan tea may soon hope to compete with the better sorts from 
China. This success, we believe, to be chiefly owing to Dr. 
Jameson’s most zealous and energetic superintendence, and he 
deserves the greatest credit for all that he has accomplished. 
The future prospects of Himdlayan tea cultivation are very 
hopeful. It was ascertained, some years ago, that the tea plants 
introduced into India in 1835, were not of the variety most 
approved in China. To remedy this, Mr. Robert Fortune was 
deputed by the Court of Directors in 1848, to visit China, 
and to obtain there the best varieties of tea, implements 
of manufacture, and good tea-makers. Mr. Fortune was most 
successful. As the result of this mission, we use his own 
words, “ nearly twenty thousand plants from the best black 
and green tea countries of Central China have been intro- 
** duced to the Himdlayas. Six first-rate manufacturers, two 
" leadmen, and a large supply of implements from the celebrat- 
ed Hwuychow districts, were also brought round, and safely 
“ located on the Government plantations in the hills. ” Mr. 
Fortune himself brought the plants to Kumdon, and we have 
now before us his Report upon the Tea Plantations in the 
North Western Provinces, dated the 6th September 1851. 
Although Mr. Fortune takes exception to some of the practices 
that have been followed, and especially to the selection of low 
flat lands for tea cultivation, nothing can be more satisfactory 
on the whole than his report. He considers that land exists 
in the Himdlaya, to an almost unlimited extent, admirably 
fitted, in soil and climate, for tea cultivation. That tea may be 
produced in great quantity, and at a very cheap rate, in these 
mountains, when the people of the country have learned to 
undertake its cultivation and manufacture it themselves, is a 
matter which cannot be doubted, and we can hardly estimate 
too highly the importance of endeavours to bring about such 
a state of things. Whether the Himdlaya will ever compete 
with China in the European tea-market, is a question which we 
will not discuss here. But we think jt most probable that it 
is to India itself that we must look for the great market for 
our Himdlayan tea. As yet it has been quite impossible for a 
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taste for tea to grow up in India ; the price of this article of 
luxury puts it far beyond the means of the vast mass of th^ 
population. But we believe that man is naturally a tea-drink- 
ing animal : and the time may come, as Mr. Fortune surmises, 
when every Hindu will have his tea-pot. Although the success 
of the Government plantations has becAi so great, we cannot 
say that much pi ogress has hitherto been made in encouraging 
the people of ilie hills to cultivate tea on their own account. 
The local authorities have been most anxious to bring this 
about ; but official interference in such matters is always dan- 
gerous, and frequently most prejudicial. This has been cleat ly 
shown in Kumdon ; and we fear that the extension of tea culti- 
vation by the people of the country has been thrown back many 
years by certain ill-advised measures, adopted some years ago, 
which had the unfortunate effect of making the people suspi- 
cious of the benevolent intentions of our Government, and of 
rendering tea cultivation altogether unpopular. But we hope 
that this has now been remedied by time, and the wi^er system 
that has been since adopted ; and we think it highly probable 
that, a few years hence, we may be able to give a good account 
of the ** zemindari tea plantations’* belonging to natives of 
the hills. In a country like this, the influence nf the European 
officers of Government may undoubtedly be c xcrcised with the 
greatest advantage. But let them take caie that they do not 
attempt too much. Let them use the influence, which their 
superior intelligence and education gives to them, rather than 
that which is derived from their official position in the country. 
We cannot better conclude what we have to say regarding tea, 
than with the following extract from Mr. Fortune’s report. 
One or two of its propositions might be criticised, but on the 
whole, the views which it expresses are, we believe, sound 
and excellent. “In these days, when tea has become al- 
most a necessary of life to England and her wide-spread- 
“ ing colonies, its production upon a large and cheap scale 
“ is an object of no ordinary importance. But to the natives 
*^of India themselves, the pioduction of this article would 
“ be of the greatest value. The poor Pa/iari, or hill farmer, 
“at present has scarcely the common necessaries of life, 
“and certainly none of its luxuries. The common sorts 
“ of grain which his lands produce will scarcely pay the carri- 
“ age to the nearest market-town, far less yield a profit of such 
“ a kind as will enable him to purchase some few of the neces- 
“ sary and simple luxuries of life. A common blanket has to 
“ serve him for his bed at night while his dwelling-house is a 
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“ mere mud-hut, capable of affording but little shelter from the 
“ inclemency of the weather.* Were part of these lands pro- 
'^ducing tea, he would then have a healthy beverage to drink, 
“ besides a commodity which would be of great value in the 
•* market. Being of a small bulk compared with its value, the 
** expense of carriage would be trifling, and he would return 
home with the means in his pocket of making himself and 
“ his family more comfortable and more happy. 

« Were such results doubtful, we have only to look across 
“ the frontiers of India into China. Here we find tea one of the 
“necessaries of life in the strictest sense of the word. A 
“ Chinese never drinks cold water, which he abhors, and con- 
“siders unhealthy. Tea is his favourite bevei age from morn- 
“ ing till night ; not what we call tea, mixed with milk and 
“ sugar, but the essence of the herb itself, drawn out in pure 
“ water. One acquainted with the habits of this people can 
“ scarcely conceive the idea of the Chinese Empire existing, 
“were it deprived of the tea plant ; and I am suie that the 
“ extensive use of this beverage adds much to the health and 
“ comfort of the great body of the people. 

“ The people of India arc not unlike the Chinese in many 
** of their habits. The poor of both countiies eat sparingly of 
“ animal food, and rice with other grains and vegetables form 
“ the staple articles on which they live ; this being the case, it 
is not at all unlikely the Indian will soon acquire a habit 
“ which is so universal in the sistei country. But in order to 
“ enable him to drink tea, it must be produced at a cheap rate ; 
•' he cannot afford to pay at the rate of four or six shillings a 
“ pound. It must be furnished to him at four pence or six pence 
instead, and this can be done easily, but only on his own 
“ hills. If this is accomplished,— —and I see no reason why it 
“ should not be, — a boon will have been conferred upon the 
people of India of no common kind, and one which an enllght- 
“ ened and liberal Government may well be proud of con- 
“ ferring on its subjects.*' 

We had hoped to have given some account of the mines 
forests, and natural resources geneially of our Himdlayan pro- 
vinces, but the length to which this article has already extend- 
ed makes it impossible to fulfil this intention. Perhaps at some 
future time we may be able to return to the subject. * 

For nearly forty years the British Government has been esta- 


* We must protest afjainst this 
certainly not at ull badly housed, 
mud-kuts. 


statement of Mr. Fortune's. Our Paharis arc 
They live generally in gooil stone cottages, not in 
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blisbed in Kumion and Gurhwil. Can we give a good account 
of our stewaidship? We fear that tin's question cannot Be 
answered very decidedly in the affirmative, vastly superior as 
our Government has been to any that pieceded it. It is 
true that the country has made some progress in civilization 
and in wealth ; and we believe that rmr Government is really 
liked by the people, a thing which we cannot always say in 
India with truth, much as it is the fashion to say it. But 
our administration has been too much in the dolce Jar nimte 
style. We have left the people as much as possible to them- 
.selvcs, and up to a cettain point, we have done well in doing 
so. We have not ruined the country with a corrupt police ; 
and still, as in the days of their ancestors, the heads of our 
village communities are the unpaid officeis of justice. The 
people have not learned to consider themselves the enemies of 

the law; and although there is hardly a policeman to be found 

in the country, yet in the facility with which crime is detect^ 
and ordei preserved, our hill provinces may fairly challenge 
comparison with the best managed districts of the plains. But 
in a country just emerging from the savage state, it is not 
cnougli that we should be able to say that the people are happy 
and contented, that ciime is rare, and justice not very badly 
administcicd. We fear that it cannot be denied that, in the 
thirty-eight years during which our Government has been es- 
tablished in these provinces, we have not done much to devc- 
lope the resources of the country, and to raise the people in the 
the resources of the country, and to raise the people in the 
moral and intellectual scale. Our greatest fault has perhaps 
been this, that we have done comparatively little to impro^ 
the means of communication between the different parts of the 
country. The want of such means is fatal to the improvement 
of any country, and most especially is this true in a country 
like Kumaon, covered with vast mountains, and constantly in- 
tersected by impassable torrents. Roads and bridges are 
equally important to every class of the community, to the 
agriculturist as much as to the merchant, and their material 
influence is not greater than their moral. Most truly has 
Macaulay said, when treating of the causes that check^ the 
advance in civilization of our forefathcis : Of all inven- 
“ tions, the alphabet and the printing press alone excepted 
those inventions which abridge distance have done most 
“ for the civilization of our species. Every improvement of 
“ the means of locomotion benefits mankind, morally and Intel- 
^ lectually, as well as materially, and not only facilitates the 
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" interchange of the various productions of nature and art, but 
tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to 
** bind together all the branches of the great human family/' 
There cannot be a doubt that this is literally true ; and we look 
upon it as quite certain, that until the means of inter>communi- 
cation are greatly improved, no real advance will ever be made 
by the people of these hills either in knowledge or in material 
prosperity. It is not creditable to us, that after so many years, 
there hardly exists a road in these provinces fit for the passage 
of laden cattle, and that the larger rivers are for the most 
part unbridged, and only passable by various barbarous expedi- 
ents which ought long ago to have vanished from all the main 
lines of communication. It is true, that large sums of money 
have been expended on the construction of iron suspension 
bridges on the so-called military roads of Kum&on. but unfor- 
tunately, it is no less true, that the most costly of these bridges are 
almost never crossed, and that they are situated on a load which 
leads nowhere 1 But both in Kumaon and Gurhwdl the local 
authorities seem to be now aware of the vast importance of this 
subject ; and we hope ere long to hear that good roads exists 
along the main lines of communication, and that the great 
affluents of the Ganges and the Kali have ceased to be any 
obstacle to the traveller. When these things arc accomplish- 
ed, and when carriage and labour thus become economised, we 
shall hope, too, to see the end of the system of forced labour, 
which even now, after so much has been done to mitigate its 
evils, is one of the greatest curses of the country. To make 
the people keep their roads and bridges in order is very proper ; 
but English gentlemen, visiting the hills, have been in the 
habit of thinking that they are ill-used if the people of the 
country are not forced to carry their loads on pleasure excur- 
sions, and to supply them with provisions. No one who pays 
will find difficulty, as a general rule, in obtaining the servants 
and the food which he requires, except where the system of 
forced labour has made the people suspicious of all European 
travellers. 

We proposed to have given some account of the manner in 
which criminal and civil justice is administered, but this it is 
now impossible to do ; and on this subject, all that we can now 
do, is to say a warning word to the civil officers of these dis- 
tricts, and it is one still more applicable to those of the plains. 
Thirty years ago, in 1822, there was one court in Kumdon 
and Gurhwdl for the trial of the civil suits, that of Mr. Traill, the 
Commissioner. There were no stamps, no pleaders, no techni- 
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calities, and almost no litigation. Since then we have gradually 
been introducing into the hills the system that prevails 
in the plains. Let us see the result. In 1852, there are eight 
courts for the administration of civil justice. Litigation has 
increased more than eigth-fold, and many parts of Kumion 
and Gurhwil have become infamous for litigious disputes, We 
have not the shadow of a doubt that this most unfortunate 
change has been brought about entirely by the system now 
followed in our courts. But it is not too late, we trust, to 
retrace our steps, and the officers charged with the adminis- 
tration of the law can do so if they like, for they have not 
been tied down yet so tightly that there is no means of escape ; 
and with a return to more simple forms of legal procedure, 
we might still hope to see again Mr. Traill’s golden age of 
speedy and simple justice. 

It has been most truly remaiked, that we English are too 
apt to forget that law is a science, not merely an art. Lawyers 
and judges, both in India and at home, too often think, when 
they have mastered the mysterious intricacies of legal proce- 
dure, that they have arrived at a knowledge of the science of 
law. They have done nothing of the kind. They have learn- 
ed merely the practice of a somewhat difficult but trivial art, 
and they certainly will not secure, with all their ingenious 
forms and technicalities, the observation of the great principles 
of the noble science of Law. 

Note.— Since this article was written, we have received Capt. R Strachey*s paper 
** On the Physical Geography of the Provinces • f Kumion and Gurhw&i,” containing 
an excellent account of that oflicer's observatioiia. We cannot do more now than 
recommend it to the notice of those of oui readers who wish to know more of the 
ilimdiaya. 




ANCIENT INDIAN BALLADS. 

By Baboo Giush Chunder Dutt. 

I The Poems of Chand, MSS. 

2. Tods Annals of Rajasthan, 2 vols, London 

F rom the traditionary legends extant in Western Hindustan, 
it is evident that the mountainous a.nd desert tracts known 
under the names of Marhattra and Rajputana, and the salu- 
brious regions that are watered by tlie mighty rivers of the 
Himalaya, once nursed a heroic and independent people, far 
excelling in manners, in civilization, and in arms, those rude 
and haughty tribes who dwelt around. For, throughout the 
whole range of those legends, there prevails such a high tone of 
sentiment and feeling, such burning enthusiasm and martial 
vigour, and such a noble and exalted philosophy, that it is 
impossible to conceive that any nation, less cultivated than the 
Athenians in the days of Pisistratus could have had the re- 
finement to think, or the boldness to excute, what is there 
speculated upon and described. 

That they were a people superior in courage and enterprise 
to cveiy other tribe in the peninsula, is incontrovertibly estab- 
lished by the fact, that the best and bravest soldiers of our 
Indian army arc now drawn from the petty provinces of Raj- 
warra, from the wild and romantic districts of the Vindayah 
mountains, and from the Doab. And though the Mussulman 
invasion has swept away all traces of their pre-eminence in arts 
and knowledge, yet from the few ruined and dilapidated, but still 
splendid, monuments of art, which have escaped the fury of the 
ruthless invaders, it is clearly discernible that Northern and 
Western India was once the scat of a race, equal at least, if not 
superior in point of civilization, to the French people in the 
time of Charles Martel. 

T^t a nation that had built cities, larger and fairer than the 
fair« towns of Southern Europe, excavated temples out of the 
soli/ rock on the truest principles of architecture, and made 
laws, that are in part administered at this day by an enlightened 
aft# Christian Government to millions of human beings, should 
have been greatly deficient in any branch of polite learning, and 
particularly in poetry, is a supposition incompatible with com- 
mon sense : and the beautiful fragments of ancient composition 
that arc now in our hands, do not merely set aside such a sup- 
position, but establish, on unimpeachable evidence, these import- 
ant facts : firsts that they were a race peculiarly superior to all 
around them in this department of polite literature, and j^- 
condly, that they arrived at that superiority by successive and 
distinct stages of improvement. 


A 
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In all ages, and among all nations, when society is in its primi- 
tive state, and science is young, the nearest approach to anything 
like poetry is made by the homely, but strong and mascu- 
line couplets, sung by bards and itinerant minstrels. From 
those downright and matter-of-fact, but frequently not unpoe- 
tic or unharmonious lines — poetry gradually developes itself 
with the language, and like every other science, ripens by time. 
It is not our intention to state that genuine inspiration, the real 
“ mens divinior * of the poet, is the growth of ages ; but it is 
our opinion, and we believe the opinion of all who have consi- 
dered the subject, that a great poem cannot be written, unless 
the language has been considerably elevated, and rendered flexi- 
ble, by the repeated compositions of those metrical romances 
now known under the name of ballads ; and that a nation that 
can boast of even one great poem, must at one time have been 
possessed of these simple but vigorous ballads. 

To prove our theory, we need only refer to the literature of 
Greece, and the Homeric poems ; to the literature of Rome, 
and the Saturnian songs ; to the literature of England, and the 
Liddesdale ballads ; to the literature of Spain, and the chro- 
nicies of theCid ; to the literature of Arabia, and the chauntsof 
Azmut ; to the literature of Tartary, and the songs of Kurrog- 
lou ; and, in fact, to the literature of every country, and the poems 
of its first bards. 

It is evident, then, that ballads must precede great poems. 
It is known* that there are many great poems among the Hin- 
dus ; and we have therefore a right to infer, that the Hindus 
once possessed these interesting ballads in abundance ; and though 
these have wholly disappeared, or remain in too small numbers 
to be capable of being witnesses to the argument, we have still 
enough of indirect or secondary evidence, to prove the sound- 
ness of our inference. 

The Sanskrit scholar wdll observe, that though the Malta- 
bharat and the Ramayaua may now be considered as two 
complete and entire epics yet, like the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
they are only clever compilations of detached ballads. The 
connecting links are much more studied, and much more 
modern than the episodes. They plainly show that there 
were at least two persons engaged in completing the poems, 
and in making them what they now arc. The different phraseo- 
logy, the unpolished simplicity, the unconfined boldness of con- 
ception, and, in fact, the evident superiority of observation and 
description, will convince him, that the episodes are the produc- 
tions of authors who had nothing in common with the better 
informed, more delicate, but less vigorous versifiers who strung 
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them together ; and this, coupled with the present practice of 
the potentates of Northern India of retaining bards, will con- 
firm him in the belief, that ballad poetry was once largely 
cultivated by the haughty and aristocratic tribes of Northern 
Hindustan. 

That poetry has altogether disappeared. With the exception 
of the two great epics already mentioned, and the measured 
chronicle of Chand the last of the Chohan bards, not a trace 
remains of those fresh and vigorous writings, which once com- 
memoiated the valor of the Chiefs of Rajasthan. Time, war, op- 
pression ignorance, devastating invasions, and savage intolerance 
have carried away the war-ballads we would now fain possess. 
When the written documents perished in the sack of the royal 
cities the songs remained awhile in the memories of an oppressed 
and insulted, but proud and high-spirited people, reminding 
them of the magnificence of their fallen race, till, like all other 
traditions, they were swept aw'ay first from the memories of the 
great, and then after lingering for a season, like the flarings 
of an expiring taper, among the shepherds in the nooks of ths 
Vindayah and Aravelli mountains, they perished for ever. 

The loss of the ballads was one of the great evils of the 
Moslem invasion. It was one of the irreparable injuries in- 
flicted on the Indian community by the foreign invaders. It 
not only deprived the erect, daring, and honorable Rahthore 
of his last consolation amid danger and dishonor, and 
robbed a mighty but fallen people of every incentive cal- 
culated to rouse its chilled and benumbed energies, but 
it deprived the world of songs that must have been valuable 
to the general reader for their intrinsic beauty and inesti- 
mably precious to the historian and moralist, because they 
would have illustrated the character of a great and interesting 
people 

With the Mussulman invasion, things underwent a great 
change. Indian poetry assumed a new aspect. The ballads, — 
for it must be remembered, that the Hindus, like the Greeks, 
had, up to this time, never ceased to cultivate their ballads, — 
when the storm had swept over, breathed no more of that 
fierce patriotism, and ardent love of independence, which had 
characterized them of old. The glory of the Rahthores had 
expired with their dominion. Their capital had been taken, 
their palace had been sacked, and their chief, the descendant 
of a thousand kings, had perished, as became his race, on the 
field of battle. The invaders had spared neither age nor 
sex ; they had trampled on the people, they had mocked the 
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nobility ; and as the humiliation had been great, the ballads, in 
the crushing tyranny of the foreigner, had lost tlieir original 
nerve and power. Indeed, the latter books of the poet Chand, 
who lived but to sec the beginning of the troubles of which 
we speak, are characterized by such utter sadness and depres- 
sion of spirits, and present such a startling contrast to the 
lively vivacity and fiery enthusiasm of the earlier parts, 
that, but for the occasional and fitful gleams which lighten 
their darkness, the reader would often doubt if one poet com- 
posed the whole. 

But to do the Moslems justice, it was not alone their des- 
potism, though that was the chief cause of the nation’s degrada- 
tion, that corrupted the ballads of ancient Hindustan. Every 
thing that tended to destroy the nationality, the peculiarity 
that set the Hindus apart among nations, tended also to 
corrupt the ballads. The very reforms introduced by the 
conquerors presented insuperable obstacles to the cultivation 
of this species of literature. The strange philosophy, the still 
stranger religion, the foreign laws, the courts of justice, in fact 
everything appertaining to the Mohammedans, were against 
tbe bards. By constant familiarity with novel innovations the 
Hindu lost all pride in the recollection of his own once enthu- 
siastically loved institutions. His heart did not swell so high 
as it was wont to do, at the mention of his nation’s victories ; 
and tbe poets, therefore, in a great mea.sure ceased to culti- 
vate the once popular songs, which applauded those institu- 
tions, and celebrated those victories. 

That a people of so much pride and sensibility as the Rajpiit, 
should have wilfully neglected their own national institutions 
and their national .songs, is certainly most strange, if we do not 
consider the great ascendancy of the Mohammedan conquerors 
in the central districts. But in justice also to the Hindus, it 
must be said, that in the wild woodlands of Northern India, 
and in the savage glens of the Vindayah and Aravelli moun- 
tains, where the crescent banner had not subdued the pure races, 
and where a “child of the sun" still ruled over a poor, but erect 
and enthusiastic pesantry, the case was far otherwise. In spite 
of the great blow which the nation had received by the reduc- 
tion of the midland districts, which formed by far the fairest 
and most enlightened part of the empire, the shepherd boys, 
amid those primaeval glens and forests, still sang the song of 
their heroic forefathers, undi.smayed by the torrent rushing 
with unimaginable impetuosity on' the neighbouring plains. 
For there they felt they were free, free as the young eagle of 
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their native mountains, beyond the grasp of oppressors, where 
they were neither despised nor degraded, nor obliged to stoop 
to that still greater humiliation of conforming to the manners 
of their enemies ; and though their communities were small, yet 
amid the inaccessible mountains and pathless woods where they 
lived, they were in themselves |X)wcrfu’ enough to baffle every 
effort of the armed and mounted chivalry of the victorious Tar- 
tars Moreover, all the advantages that are to be found in 
a patriarchal form of Government were theirs: 'and the ballads, 
which thrive best in a small, independent, and half-savage com- 
munity, where the passions of individuals affect the actions of 
the state, continued to flourish amid their hills, even when they 
had vanished altogether from the plains. 

To satisfy the reader of the correctness of our assertions and 
inferences, we need only refer him to the Charun Chand, an eye 
witness of the Mohammedan invasion, a courtier of the great 
Chohan, and the historian of the last desperate struggles of 
the Hindus with the conquerors of the West. 

His universal history, a poem in 69 cantos, is written in lan- 
guage scarcely infl-rior, in point of spirit, to the classical Sans- 
krit of the Mahabharat. It is to the present day highly 
popular with the inhabitants of Rajputana, and is treasured 
up with care in the archives of every family, who have any 
pretensions to high blood and ancient descent. Besides minor 
details of geography and morals, it treats of the wars of Prithi, 
his numerous and princely vassals, his treaties and alliances, 
and the abode and pedigree of every warrior of his time. Its 
descriptions, from the moment when the author speaks of the 
“Yougshala” of Jye Singh, thronged with nobles and chief- 
tains, to the time when he sings of the heroes, who " lay on the 
banks of the Caagar, asleep on the waves of steel ; ” from the 
first irruption of the King of Chore and Irak across the Mons, 
to the departure of Samarsi from his native city, to join the 
codition against Shahabudin, are simple, picturesque and 
animated, and breathe of the spirit and fervour of ancient 
Greece. But as it would be worse than useless to translate 
fragments from a work, which to be thoroughly appreciated 
must be taken as a whole, we shall refrain from giving any 
elaborate specimens from its pages, but content ourselves with 
the two following short extracts, which we hope, will be suffi- 
cient to convince our readers of its Homeric character : — 

THE PRINCIPALITIES OF INDIA AND THEIR CHIEFS. 

In Patan reigns Bhola Uhfm, cliieliain right seemly, true as tried steel 
m the momeut of danger. 
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On the highlands of Abd, Jeit Pramara, immovable and firm in tempest 
and battle, as the mystical star that sheds her light on the Pole. 

Shamar Singh, tamer of nobles, lies at Mewar, a rampart of iron on the 
path of the foe, that would rush towards Prithi ! 

At loidly Mundore, strong in the pride of his strength, reigns the active 
Naibar, the hope of his people, the dauntless, the fierce, and the pioud. 

In Delhi, chief of proud chieftains, Anunga, king over kings ! at whose 
summons the princes around throng in numbers and render their homage, 
and whose cloud vested troops keep the snowy and turbulent Noiih in con- 
stant fear of invasion. 

A B.ATTLE BETWEEN THE CHOHANS OF AJMERE AND THE 
PURIHARS OF MUNDORE. 

To the gorge of the mountains came the helmet bound warriors.— and 
Mundore there stationed her bravest and best,— to dispute with the 
Choiian that winding defile. Four thousand fierce archers fiom the moun- 
tains of Mail— teriible in foim like the angel of death— whose sh.ifts 
winged with feathers, ne’er miss the proud foe. Faithful and true, whose 
words are ne'er broken, — whose castles unconqnered, fi own dark on the 
plain,— the Pride and the Hope of time-honored .Mundore. 

Like serpents envenomed with crescent-formed ai rows, —by bush and 
by brake, on the mountain's steep sides,— to save from the foeman the land 
of their fathers,— they wait in deep silence the advance of the foe. 

Tidings now reached the proud hearted Prithi,— that Mundore enraged, 
like the lion at bay, stood ready and pi ompt his might to oppose. Un- 
moved by the news, the broad-breasted monarch sent for his Kana and 
bade him lead on the Chohans to battle, and himself to renown. 

They charged up the pass like a wintry stream rushing ; but strong in 
their strength, like the rock of SAmair^ stood the pride of Mundore and 
faced the fierce tide. Like lightnings, their arrows flew furious and deadly, 
and obscured with their feathers the light of the sun ! while warriors 
fell fast resounding in armour, and blows came in showers like the fierce 
wintry rain,— and the demon of battle stood revelling in blood. 

But to proceed. For a century and a half after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, a perpetual warfare was kept up by these 
independent communities with the victors of the plain, some- 
what similar to the warfare which devastated the Spanish penin- 
sula, forty years ago. Unable to face their adversaries in the 
field, the followers of the children of Samarsi harassed their 
opponents by desultory attacks, by night marches, by inter- 
cepting convoys, by forays through the settled districts, by 
ambuscades, and all those various means usually resorted to by 
a weak but nimble party, against one possessed of much greater 
physical powers, but destitute of swiftness and activity. But 
there was this great difference between the followers of Julian 
Sanchez, and those of Samarsi. The one party daily increasing 
in numbers, in spirit, and in confidence by the aid of a power- 
ful foreign power, finally succeeded in expelling the French 
invaders of their country; the other, without foreign aid, 
without the means of organizing an effective resistance to 
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the disciplined chivalry of their invaders, without money, with- 
out leaders, deprived of their resources by the conquest of the 
midland districts, dwindled day by day. till they were at last 
reduced to contemptible parties of wild hill banditti, from 
whom the well-settled Moslem had nottiing more serious to 
apprehend against the State than the -p^tty mischief usually 
committed by highwaymen and robbers. 

But though this was the ultimate end of the patriots of Up- 
per Hindustan, it could not be brought about without a century 
and a half of continual turmoil, during which the Moslems had 
to endure hardships and privations, reduce towns, besiege for- 
tresses, and fight battles, where the contest was always desper- 
ately maintained and the issue often doubtful. Defeated in the 
field, with castles and fortres.scs falling daily into the hands of 
the conquerors, the spirit of the people remained unbroken, 
till the last ray of hoi^ expired. They fought, they endured, 
they consorted with wild beasts to maintain their much-loved 
independence and it was not until millions had perished, until 
every stronghold had been stormed, and districts deluged with 
blood, that they brought thcm.sclves down, at last, to endure 
the idea of having a misbelieving foreigner on the throne of 
the Solankis ; yet even then, when the sword had exterminated 
their leaders, when a century of stern despotism had consoli- 
dated the Mohammedan power, and settled their dominion, the 
Raj plat would suddenly start up. on the expo.sure of the least 
symptom of weakness, and as if struck with madness, endea- 
vour to break a.sunder the chains that bound him, till a .strong- 
er hand had rivetted them closer than ever on his hampered but 
ever struggling arms. 

It will thus be perceived, that though the indigenous ballads 
of Hindustan degenerated in the central districts on account 
of the Mussulman invasion, yet the relics that lingered among 
the mountains, for two centuries after the conquest, derived an 
intenser fire, and a sharper edge from the tyranny of the 
Moslem. Unable to vent itself, as of yore, in the field of bat- 
tle, the rage of the hill folks spent itself in songs ; and the 
ballads, which are best adapted to express scorn or indignation, 
and which, of all other compositions, arc most easily retained 
in the memory, became the natural vehicle through which the 
nation expressed its opinions. In these ballads, endiled by 
bards uninfluenced by foreign tyranny, the Mussulman was 
held accursed. He was made destitute of honor, of pity, 
of sympathy,— in fact, of all those qualities which elevate 
us above the brutes, and bind man to man ; and though a 
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stem acknowledgment was given to his successes in the field, 
yet those successes were always attributed to his necromancies, 
rather than to his valor ; while the constancy f)f the Hindu 
was eulogized, his future glories foretold and prophecies made 
of champions who should redeem his land from bondage. 

But the bands that maintained their independence on the hills 
were few in numbers, and as might be expected the songs there 
prevalent were also few. So that, not long after the older ballads 
of the plain had been forgotten by the lowland peasant, the 
mountain chaunts ceased to occupy the attention of those whose 
great-grandfathers had fought and died for liberty. Nursed in 
peace, and unconscious of the fearful miseries which the Moslem 
had inflicted, the descendants of the patriots could not sympa- 
thise with the savage spirit of hostility that pervaded their 
ballads. They saw, in the enlightened, educated and valiant 
soldier of the crescent a model on which to form the nation 
They admired the splendour of the conipicror’s a urt, listened 
to their loftier philosophy, acknowledged their superiority in 
the field, and casting aside the honest prejudices of their fa- 
thers, that would not allow the common impulses of humanity 
to their invaders, from open enemies, they became warm 
admirers 

The change was great ; yet the historian will perceive it was 
not unnatural. When the first furious horde of 1 artar invaders 
burst on the devoted fields of India, she became, indeed, truly 
miserable, and the .sufferers fiercely indignant ; but when they 
died, when their conquerors were no more, the personal rancour 
which had fired one nation against the other, departed too. 
The descendants of the patriots had not witnessed the wrongs 
which had exasperated their fathers ; neither were the succcs- 
sors of the conquerors the authors of those wrongs ; and though 
the fact that they were the conquered subjects of foreigners 
was galling in the extreme, yet when the personal grudge 
between the two nations had been forgotten, the keen hatred 
with which the conquered regarded the conquerors was, in a 
great measure, removed 

As the feeling of personal disgust ceased to operate, other 
barriers also that held the nations apart, began slowly to give 
way. Alter a century or two had cooled his blood, the Rajpdt 
began to look around him. He perceived resistance to consti- 
tute authority hopeless He perceived the barrenness of his 
own Jiills, and the fertility of ^e plains. He marked the de- 
meanour of the conqueror, and found him neither so haughty, 
nor so ungracious, as his enemies had represented him ; and 
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weighing all these welli he calculated that it would be best for 
him to submit to the Moslem rule, and emigrate to the plains. 
He emigrated ; the invader’s yoke proved not heavy, and with 
a few inaudible murmurings, merely to satisfy his conscientious 
qualms, he settled there for ever, forgetting all his wrongs and 
all his sufferings. 

The Moslems, likewise, when the first flush of triumph was 
past, gradually became tame. They discovered, that if they 
wished to retain their conquests, they must cease to tyrannise. 
They discovered also that that was a wrong policy, which 
prompted them to plunder a land, which, if properly managed, 
promised to remain in their hands for centuries ; and, like wise 
rulers, they used every means in their power to conciliate the 
natives. Their concessions could not fail to establish famili- 
arity ; and when familianty was established, the Hindu settler 
ceased to regard the Moslem with any other feeling than that 
of admiration. He neglected his national institutions, songs, 
and festivals, to imitate those of his masters, and in the course 
of a hundred or two hundred years, the relics of Indian tradi- 
tionary literature, which had survived the invasion, perished for 
ever. 

It will thus be perceived that the ballads of India suffered 
much from Moslem tyranny, but more from Moslem conde- 
scension ; for it was the latter, rather than the former, that 
extinguished the ardent nationality of the enthusiastic Raii- 
thore. Ths^ this condescension was hollow, and assumed 
only to serve a purpose, will be readily believed by all 
who have studied the illiberal and tyrannical principles of the 
Moslem Government. The Mussulmans had found that, while 
they tyrannised in the plains, the Hindus had formed commu- 
nities among the rocks and forest to resist their authority ; they 
had found also that, instead of bringing the Rajput to their 
feet, disheartened and subdued, the rigorous laws served only 
to tighten the bands by which he was bound to his national 
communities ; and they had sense enough to discover, that it 
was against the true interests of the State, to have a latg^ 
party of disaffected mountaineers, in the very heart of their 
dominions, whose interests were diametrically opposed to their 
own. 

They had sought to obviate this evil ; and as experience 
had shown them that opposition made it stronger, they had 
r^ersed their former course of proceedings, and had tried to 
dismember their enemies by concilation. In this th^ had 
succeeded. The Hindu, as we have before remarked, observing 
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the utter impracticability of subverting the Moslem rule, and 
the unusually courteous aspect of the conqueror, had been 
allured down to the plains, to make the most of circumstances ; 
and in the new society, and the new scenes to which he had been 
introduced, he had utterly neglected what his forefathers had 
once sedulously cultivated, and had, in the course of half a 
century after his reconciliation, ceased to be a member of the 
nation of which his ancestor had been a member. 

History assures us that nothing tends more to keep up 
the nationality of a people, than the indigenous war-ballads of 
its first bards ; and experience declares, that ballads thrive best 
amongst tribes whose nationality is marked, and whose liter- 
ature is thoroughly native. It is therefore not unreasonable to 
suppose, that the Mohammedans directed their first efforts to 
suppress the ballads, and that the Hindus lost the art of culti- 
vating those ballads, when they had been sufficiently reconciled 
to their conquerors to imitate foreign models of composition. 
Such was the case in Wales, when King Edward the First reduc- 
ed it to submission ; for the bards were the only portion of the 
Cambrians who had reason to complain of the king’s severity ; 
and such was the case in Rome, when she conquered Greece, for 
it was after she had learnt to imitate the exquisite modulations of 
Ionian verse, that ’she lost the genuine Saturnian ballads, of 
which Cato admitted himself to be an admirer. In the one case 
the conquered people, and in other the conquerors, lost their 
hold of this branch of their national literature, by ^ the relations 
into which conquest brought them. Indeed, unless wc suppose 
the Mussulmans to have been peculiarly anxious to put down 
these ballads, it is impossible to account for the rapid decline 
of the Indian songs, in point of merit, and the inconsiderable 
space of time for which the older ballads kept possession of the 
nation’s mind. 

After the reconciliation had taken place, the potentates of 
Rajasthan kept up, indeed, the ancient custom of retaining 
bards. But this was done not merely to gratify their vassals 
with music, but to silence those conscientious qualms which at 
times assailed them, for embracing, in friendship, the enemies of 
their country, by the fond assurance that, though they had 
mingled in fellowship with their invaders and renounced the 
sublime simplicity of their ” surya ” forefathers, yet they were 
still a nation capable of maintaining any ancient custom which 
was really good, in spite cither of the frowns or the smiles of 
their conquerors. 

But this was, as will be perceived, only a salve, and the Mos- 
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lem governors^ aware of every principle which swayed the 
Hindu, were too wise to interfere in any way with this belief. 
They had dismembered the Hindus as a nation, and they had 
destroyed the means of their ever combining as one, by various 
means, of which sapping the foundations of Indian ballad poetry 
was not one of the least efficaciouSi For it must be ob- 
served that, when their attention was first directed against the 
Indian ballads, instead of attempting the impracticable task of 
eradicating them at once, they had, with consummate wisdom^ 
only destroyed their nationality ; the spirit they wanted to des- 
troy, by introducing into the glorious music of the Chand 
Bdjunga, Mohammedan conceits and Mohammedan imageiy. 
They therefore remained still, and viewed with indifference the 
conduct of the Hindu Chiefs, certain that no mischief could be 
brought about, as all the older songs had been forgotten, and as 
the bards, who were kept up for show, and who admired the 
conqueiors equally with their brethren, would not (and could 
not, in the then enervated state of the language), compose 
chaunts similar in spirit to those that had been lost. 

The ancient ballads of India thus perished, when the Hin- 
dus ceased to be a nation. But as the practice of maintaining 
bards, to recite the glories of their house, still lingered among 
some of the proud landowners of Upper Rajasthan, and as 
the Moslems, in their attempts to destroy the national songs 
of the Hindus, had corrupted instead of eradicating ballad 
poetry, something still continued to be cultivated among 
them. It may, therefore, not be uninteresting to our readers 
to know the tenor and spirit of the songs that remained po- 
pular in Rajwarra, and the Mahratta country, when the pro- 
ductions of the older poets had been forgotten, and when the 
transfusion of foreign idioms, and foreign imageries, had so far 
enervated the language, as to render it unfit for the expression 
of those strong feelings of hatred and indignation, which bad 
fired the first enemies of the Ghaznivide, or, in other words, to 
ascertain the tone of the mediaeval ballads of Upper India. 

When the reconciliation, between the conquerors and the 
descendants of the first patriots, had bound the two nations 
into one, or rather had brought down the one to acknowledge 
the superiority of the other, the Hindus, who had hitherto 
forced favors from their conquerors, by their uncompromising 
demeanour, inspired real pity ; and the Moslems, with the hu- 
manity which they could now well afford to display, observing 
their utter helplessness, felt for their fallen state. They setthqp* 
selves in earnest to better the condition of their depeodaMka 
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and, as real charity cannot be disguised, the generous liberality 
of t^ conquerors woke sentiments of gratitude in the hearts 
of those who felt their humanity. 

The Indian muse, which had so long been forced to remain 
silent, now poured forth the strains of love for the generous 
conquerors, diough, unlike the older songs, the ballads which 
she now sung, were luxurious and subdued. 

These ballads, the modem ballads of India, so completely 
have the Mohammedans succeeded in their designs, differ 
very little from the vigourless gusuls of the Persian tongue. 
They have the same languor, the same warmth, the same rich 
imbecility. Women, wine, the pains of absence, the languid 
complaints of lovers, and other intolerable characteristics oi 
Persian poetry, are their distinguishing peculiarities. But they 
differ a great deal from the nervous and spirited war-chaunts 
of ancient Hindustan. So striking, indeed, is the difference, 
and such a startling contrast do the ancient and modern songs 
present, when brought together for comparison, that the ordin- 
ary student of Indian history, and Indian antiquities, will 
stand surprised, after perusing the chronicle of Chand, at the 
sudden change of sentiments and feeling displayed in these 
modem productions. 

But he will find, if he will stoop to investigate the matter a 
little more closely, the change not very difficult to be accounted 
for. He will find, as has been already stated, that despair of being 
ever able to be free, and gratitude towards the pitying invaders, 
had been at work to break down the savage hostility which char- 
acterised the ancient ballads. He will find also that another 
motive, still more mighty, perhaps, than these two, powerful as 
they are, lent its aid to destroy that hostility ; and when he sees 
that despair, gratitude and pride, were all conjoined to quench 
the fire of the ancient war-chaunts, he will come to the con- 
clusion, as we think, that the transition from the ancient to the 
modem songs is not greater than might have been anticipated. 

That the pride of the Rathores was as busily engaged in 
reconciling them to their enemies, as their despair and grati- 
tude, though apparently a paradox, is, nevertheless, true. After 
that one liberal enactment of the Moslem government, which 
rendered the Hindus eligible to every office in the State, had 
come into operation, the latter entirely ceased to be a nation. 
They assimilated their interest^ with those of riieir conquerors. 
They regarded the glory of the crescent in the same light m 
which they had once regarded the glory of the banner of the 
Chohan. Fighting by the Moslem's side, in defence of the 
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country against one common enemy, the hangfaiie^ recollec- 
tions of the two nations were gradually intertwined. The 
victories and defeats of the army inspired, both alike, with joy 
and sorrow, for both were equally engaged to maintain its 
honor. The popular heroes, in time, became the common pro- 
perty of both. They lived together, they fought together, they 
died together, so that even the veiy festivities to celebrate 
their victories, the great cause of dissension and bloodshed 
before, contributed not a little to bind the Rajput prince in 
friendship, by ministering to his pride, as it was often un- 
der Rajput leaders, and always with Rajput assistance, that 
those victories were obtained. 

To make ourselves thoroughly understood by the reader, we 
shall here present him with translations of a few of these 
modern songs. They are common-place, and savour much of the 
peculiarities of Hafiz and Saadi, but we hope that he will not 
deem them uninteresting, when wc state that they have been 
.selected solely from manuscripts^ or from the recitations of ama- 
teur singers and wandering minstrell 

SBRBNADl. 

Hi. Awike my love, the ni^t f*ro«i old, the morning wind bbwt chil, 

Beneath thy casement long I've wati^ed, breathing tender dittki, 

Awake, dear idol of my soul, and let me hear thy voice, 

Awake, and dream no more, and break not now they promise. 

Shi Anxious I've watched the live long night, dear lord, to hail thy coming, 
Anxious, lest thou in careless mood shoulds’t spurn my love for others. 

Oh cornel the mom shines on the hills, and long thou’st kept me waitings 

ANACREONTIC. 

Think not of the future, the present time is fleeting, 

Rise poet from inaction, and take advantage of thy yout^ 

Rise up young pilgrim, benefit by thy position, and drain thy glass, and let 
thy wit sparkle like diamonds. 


BONO. 

My beloved, my heart is bound to thee with Rnks of steel. 

And yet fret not, but glory in my bondage, 

My spirit is as it were a captive unto thee, O t cruel one; 

But still thy poet is as attoched to thee, as are those pesris and ear-rings. 

SONG. 

My heart is smitten with sorrow, oh I my sister, and the days of my youth are 
clonded, for my lord is absent in the held of battle ; 

Speak not to me of his comeliness and virtues, for they aggravate m misery; 
Speak not to me of the days when first be met mci m ue groves of Brin^bugi 
For the remembrance of those days makes me sorrowful m the extreme ; 

Then was 1 beautiful, as the petals of young flowers— sorrow had not wuted 
me then; 
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When 1 met him on the banici of the Yamuna, a scarf of blue hung round 
me as a veil, and pearls were wreathed round my hair, and ornaments weie 
on my body ; 

Nay, make me not bring back those scenes, for my sorrow is great when I think 
of them, and it is better for a woman to remain silent and listless in her 
sorrow, than to rake up old remembrances to torment herself. 

Gorgeous and interesting to Eastern readers, and written in 
a measure peculiarly musical, the modern songs are now sung 
by the minstrels of Western India, in quiet evenings, to mixed 
audiences of Hindus and Mohammedans, They suit the pride 
of both people, and their circulation is therefore extensive. 
Often, in traversing the wild hill districts of Marshattra 
and the Concan, will the European traveller, if he quit the 
vicinity of his encampment, and stroll forward to the hills and 
villages of the natives, find, as we have ourselves found, the 
villagers (Hindus and Mohammedans) sitting together in the 
clear ivory moonlight, listening to some aged minstrel singing 
these songs ; and often at dawn will he hear the clear voices of 
shepherd lads on the hills reciting some luxurious Perso- Hin- 
du ^zul. But we fear out remarks on Indian ballad poetry 
are growing too tedious, so here we close. Possibly, on some 
future occasion, we may revert to this interesting subject, and 
append, to a more mature dissertation on the principal North- 
Western bards, notices of the works that are now extant, with 
free translations of the ballads that were prevalent in Northern 
India, during the reigns of Samarsi and Prithu Rai. 



THE BURMESE WAR. 

By Sir Henry Durand. 

Papws ftlating to Hostilities with Burmak, Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Her Majesty s Command^ June 4, 
1852. London. 1852. 

T he year fifty-two of a century is clearly not the fortunate 
one for the kings of Burmah. One hundred years ago, 
the Pcguers, under Bonna Della, to use Syme’s most peculiar 
and original Burman orthography, took Ava, captured Dweep- 
dcc, the last of a long line of Burman kings, and flattered 
themselves that Peguc was henceforward to be the capital of the 
empire. Probably Dweepdee felt as little grateful on that occa- 
sion to the “ renegade Dutch and native Portuguese,*' through 
whose assistance this consummation had been brought about, as 
his present Burman majesty does at this interesting moment to 
General Godwin and his “ renegade ** English, as the lord of 
the white elephant doubtless considers them. The triumph of 
the Peguers, in the eighteenth century, was, however, but short ; 
for Alompra arose, and turned the tide of victory in favor of 
his Burman followers. The reins of empire soon fell from the 
hand of the Peguan monarch,^ and, if we arc to believe the 
meagre records of that period, the rise of Alompra, and the 
humiliation of the Peguans were in part ascribable to the 
covert friendship and assistance of liie English factory at 
Negrais. 

A century sees the aspect of Eastern affairs altered won- 
derfully. A hundred years ago Clive and Lawrence, pitted 
against the able Duplcix, had a hard struggle to maintain and 
the petty clandestine aid which the Negrais factory could afford 
the Burmans, — probably a little powder and some untrustworthy 
muskets, — scarce forms a greater contrast to the force and its 
equipments now at short notice hurled against them, than does 
the narrow footing made good on the shores of India by the va- 
lour of Clive and Lawrence, to the modern Anglo-Indian empire 
in its gigantic magnitude. The Burman humiliation of 1752 
was not destined to be of long duration, and the gentlemen of 
the Negrais factory soon repented themselves of the counte- 
nance given to the Burmans. The change of policy was too 
late for the Peguers ; the star of Alompra was in the ascendant, 
and the Burmans were quickly freed from a hated yoke. So 
far as the Peguers are concerned, 1852 promises almost as 
hopefully for them as when Bonna Della took Ava ; for, although 
General Godwin has not as yet accomplished that feat. Rap- 
goon, the city ot Alompra’s founding, is once again in the hands 
of the English, and, if the next cold weather sees our flag on 
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Amerapoora, the Alompra will be found with difficulty, who, with 
his Burmans, shall be able to strike those colours and plant his 
own. Indeed, the ** sun-descended king” and his ” multitude 
of umbrella-wearing chiefs,” must by this time feel rather 
uncomfortable as to the issue of a contest, which the former 
war with the British taught them to be hopelessly unequal, 
and of a very different character from the wars with &e ** Elder 
Brother” of China, to which Burmans are rather fond of 
adverting. 

If not too much occupied with the internal troubles of 
his own empire, the “ Elder Brother ” must, too, we should 
think, be participating in the uncomfortable emotions to which 
the “Younger Brother” must now be a prey; and as the 
Department for Foreign Affairs is seldom wholly asleep among 
the Celestials, the Vermillion pencil has probably before this 
been penning a despatch, if not to the “Younger Brother 
dwelling in golden palaces to the westward,” at least to the 
Tsoun-tu of the Yunan frontier, to watch well the gold and 
silver road, and to keep a sharp look out after the “ red-bristled 
barbarians,” who, though not now “ madly careering the Celes- 
tial waters ” in hostile array, threaten to acquire a dangerous 
proximity, in fact to touch the South-Western frontier of 
China. The Tsoun-tu, as in duty bound, will be furnishing up 
and adding to the fierceness of the indescribable dragons and 
unclassified tigers, on the jacket breasts and backs of the 
great military officers, and will be exciting the courage of his 
brave soldiers by visions of peacocks' tails, and red, blue and 
white mandarin buttons. We are not scholars enough to know 
whether those queer combinations of strokes at every imagin- 
able angle, called Chinese characters, would reveal to an ex- 
perienced eye the tremors of a nervous penman ; but if the 
Tsoun-tu of the Yunan frontier chanced to observe a want of 
firmness in .the strokes of the vermillion pencil, when it warned 
him to be on the alert against the English, the fact would be 
pardonable. That power which, step by step, wherever in the 
East it has set its foot, has not only subdued its neighbours, 
but gradually annexed their territories ; that power, whose 
mission on earth seems to be to belt the sphere with its colonies 
and possessions, must seem to the “Elder Brother” fast 
encircling his Celestial Empire, and drawing around it a web 
of ominous strength and structure. Lord Gough’s oper- 
ations in the Yangtse-kiang, and the humiliating peace which 
redeemed the Empire of China from immediate dissolution, 
have left the English posted conveniently for aggression along 
the sea border, from Canton to Chusan ; Labuan, the Straits Set- 
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tlements, and the Tenass^im and Arracan coasts, are the links 
of the chain ; and now if Amerapoora shall be occupied, and the 
golden and silver road between Yunan and that capital open 
to the English, the doom of the celestials will appear certain. 
I^ord Ellcnborough when he prescribed, that on no pretence 
whatever permanent footing on the continent of China was to 
be established, saved that empire for a while from the rapid 
dismemberment with which our successes threatened it ; but the 
foresight which dictated such instructions seems never to have 
contemplated what the wielder of the vermillion pencil must 
now regard as a not unlikely consummation, that in the course 
of the expansion of our enormous Indian empire, its bound- 
aries may shortly be conterminous with those of China on the 
south-west ; and that in spite of all precautions to the contrary, 
the outposts of our battalions, and the gay> liveried, fantastically- 
flagged. and ill-armed masses of China, may soon again come 
into awkward juxtaposition. The “ Elder Brother ” may well 
feel a horror creep down to the very extremity of his right regal 
pig-tail, when he receives the news that we are again soldiering in 
Burmah, visions of Chin-kyan-foo and Nankin will disturb the 
sacred pillow, whilst the ghosts of the long line of chests of 
dollars, which left the Royal Treasury as a douceur to the out- 
side barbarians, will haunt His Majesty’s dreams. 

It may be reasonably doubted, too, whether the sensations of 
other “ Younger Brothers,” besides the unhappy one of Ava, will 
continue to be of the most agreeable description. TTiere must 
be a flutter among all the trans-gangetic monarchs who will 
feel that if the eagle builds its nest in the midst of them, whilst 
brood after brood of its young are finding shelter along the 
cliffs of the circumjacent seas, they may look to having their 
royal feathers seriously ruffled ere long. Such anticipations as 
these, with the near example of the Rajah of Sarawak’s! ability 
in establishing himself in a chiefship, will hardly favor Sir J. 
Brooke’s ncgociations with the Prince Chou Fao, unless, indeed, 
fear outweigh jealousy, and the dread caused by the fate of 
Burmah stimulate the court to facilitate access to Bangkok and 
Siam. Chou Fao is said to be an intelligent man, and to have 
men around him who understand English ; and if by chance 
Sony of these should bring to his notice that the English press, 
when drawing attention to Neale’s work on Siam, already speak 
of that empire “ should the conduct of the Burmese be such 
*' as to compel us to take possession of their country ” as the 
** only independent state between our boundary of the Indus 
** on the west, and Hong-Kong on the east,” Chou Fao, al- 
though he may smile at the geographical knowledge which 
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ignores Cochin-China, will think that coming events cast their 
shadows before, when the gentlemen of the press conclude that 
** sooner or later we must have to deal with the Siamese as 
••close neighbours, to be regarded as friends or foes” The 
Cochin-Chinese, those wary folk, will be doubly jealous and 
apprehensive, and the Shans of all denominations, who are 
wedged in amid Burmans, Chinese, Siamese and Peguers, will 
be well on the alert to side with the strongest, and to place 
themselves under the protection of those whom, at the moment, 
whether from proximity or power, it may be most expedient 
to court and flatter. 

Whether it is destined in the counsels of Providence, that our 
empire shall be largely extended to the eastward, it is not for 
us to determine ; but knowing what has been the course of 
events hitherto, how regularly our being brought into collision 
with Asiatic powers has issued in the absorption of their terri- 
tories into our empire, it becomes our rulers in the first instance, 
and all British men in the next, to be well advised of the ground 
on which they stand, when they assume a hostile attitude to- 
wards their neighbours. The venerable hero, now at the head 
of the British army, once declared that a great nation ought 
never to engage in a little war ; and judging from the past 
history of our Indian empire, it would seem that we cannot do 
so ; for however small a war may seem in its commencement, 
however apparently insignificant the causes that bring it on, 
it expands in magnitude as it proceeds, and stretches out in its 
issues to results that at the beginning could not have been fore- 
seen. Being now then fairly embarked upon a war with the 
Burmese empire, it is a question in which every Briton is con- 
cerned, to inquire what are the grounds on which hostilities 
are declared on our part ; whether we be the aggressors or 
those on whom the aggression has been made ; and if it be 
clearly made out that we have suffered injuries and wrongs, 
whether redress might not have been attained by any other 
means less deprccable than an appeal to arms. Into this en- 
quiry, we need scarcely say that no consideration of the possible 
or probable effects of the annexation of a greater or smaller 
portion of the Burman territories on the state of the people 
ought for a moment to be permitted to enter. It may be quite 
true, that the King of Burmah is mad, that he is a great tyrant, 
and that it would be a great blessing to the people to be deliver- 
ed from his yoke, and transferred to the gentle, sway of our 
own beloved sovereign. It may be quite true, that blessings, 
ph3rsical, intellectual, moral and religious, would result from our 
conquest of Burmah ; but into the inquiiy as to the justice of 
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our cause, none of these considerations must be allowed to enter. 
The question is only this,— had we good reason for declaring war 
against Burma ? Or rather, was it absolutely necessary for us 
so to do ? 

For the prosecution of this enquiry, we gladly acknowledge 
at the outset, that the Blue Book before us affords ample oppor- 
tunity. The statements of Lord Dalhousie are distinct and 
straightforward, and we read them with a strong conviction that 
they are the deliverances of a man who feels that he has nothing 
to conceal. Another point in connection with this Blue Book, 
which we may mention as worthy of all commendation, is the 
promptitude of its issue. According to the rate at which these 
things have sometimes been managed, Burma might have been 
conquered and annexed, General Godwin might have taken his 
seat in the house of Lords as Baron Martaban, and Lord Dal- 
housie been converted into the Duke of Amcrapoora, before the 
British public had the means of forming any judgment as to the 
real causes of the war. Whereas, in the present case, the whole 
proceedings, down to the despatch which left Calcutta on the 
6th April, arc laid before Parliament on the 4th June. This is 
as it should be. 

Since 1826, we have been at peace with the Burmese, our 
relations with them being regulated by a treaty concluded at 
Yandaboo on the 24th February of that year, and a commer- 
cial treaty signed at Ratanapara on the 26th November, and 
ratified by the Governor-General on the ist September 1827. 
By the seventh article of the former of these treaties, it is sti- 
pulated that, *' in order to cultivate and improve the relations 
*' of amity and peace hereby established between the two Govem- 

ments, it is agreed that accredited ministers, retaining an escort 

or safeguard of fifty men from each, shall reside at the durbar 

of the other, who shall be permitted to purchase or build a 
“ suitable place of residence of permanent materials.” We are 
not aware whether this article of the treaty was ever imple- 
mented by the resident of a Burmese Minister at the Gover- 
nor-Gencrars durbar. A British Minister did reside at the 
Burmese court : but the practice was discontinued a dozen 
years ago, in deference to the feelings of the King of Burma. Of 
this discontinuance, we find the following account in a volume 
entitled Treaties and Engagements between the Honorable East 
India Company and t^ Native Powers in Asia, published by 
a former Under Secretary to the Government of India : — 

Agreeably to the 7th article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, 
” Major H. Burney was, on the 31st December 1849, appointed 
“ British Resident at the Court of Ava, 
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“ In March 1837, a revolution broke out at Ava, and in April, 
“ the Prince Tharawadi deposed the king, his brother usurped 
“ the throne, and shortly afterwards put to death the heir-ap- 
“ parent, most of the royal family, and all from whom he ap- 
•* prehended opposition. He denied that the treaty of Yanda- 
“ boo was binding on him, contending that it was personal 
“ with the ex-king. His conduct towards the Resident was 
•* unfriendly in the extreme ; in consequence of which, Colonel 

Burney removed the Residency to Rangoon. Towards the 
“ close of the year. Colonel Burney retired from the office of 
“ Resident, in which he was succeeded by Colonel Benson. 

“ The new Resident was treated with marked indignity by 
“ Tharawadi, who evinced great repugnance to the residence of 
“ a British officer at his court and revived the arrogant pre- 
“ tensions to objectionable ceremonial. In consequence of the 
“ inimical and insulting treatment experienced by the Residency, 
‘‘ it was removed to Rangoon, and eventually withdrawn alto- 

gether in January 1840. Since this time all communications 
*' with the Burmese authorities have been conducted through 
** the Commissioner in the Tenas.serim Provinces.'* 

For twelve years, then, all negotiations with the Court of 
Burma have been conducted through the intervention of the 
Tenasserim Commissioner ; and accordingly, it was through 
Colonel Bogle, that complaints were, in June of last year, 
transmitted to the Government of India, of gross injuries in- 
flicted on two commanders of British vessels by the Governor of 
Rangoon. As the fact of these injuries is not disputed, and as 
it will be allowed by all that they were of so gross a nature, 
that the British Government was bound to demand such satis- 
faction as could be given to its injured subjects, we shall not 
dwell upon the particulars of the injuries themselves. Upon 
receipt of the representations of Captains Lewis and Sheppard, 
backed by testimonials from the merchants residing at Ran- 
goon, the President in Council, after communicating with the 
Governor-General, who was then absent from Calcutta, intimated 
to Colonel Bogle, that Commodore Lambert had been instruct- 
ed to proceed to Rangoon, with full instructions to demand 
reparation for the injuries and oppressions to which Captains 
Lewis and Sheppard had been exposed. Now, this is the first 
point which is open to question. Why was the usual course of 
procedure departed from ? Why was not Colonel Bogle order- 
ed to conduct the negotiations in the usual way ? Lord Dal- 
housic’s answer to this question is the following : — “ The absence 
“ of any accredited Agent of the British Government at the court 
** or in the territories of Ava, increases the difficulty of dealing 
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** with such cases as these. Experience of the course pursued 
** by the Burmese authorities towards former Envoys, seems, 
“ at the same time, to dissuade the Government of fndia 
*‘from having recourse to the employment of another mis- 
“ sion, if the object of the Government can be accomplished 
in any other way.” We quite agree that the sending of 
an Envoy in terms of the treaty, merely with a guard of fifty 
men, would have been tantamount to the sacrifice of the 
whole fifty-one, and would have led infallibly to the involv- 
ing of us in an internecine war with Burmah, which it seems 
to have been the sincere desire of the Governor-General and 
the Government to avoid if possible. But we do think that 
it would have been well if the ordinary channel of communi- 
cation had first been tried, and Colonel Bogle had been instruct- 
ed, without any demonstrations of hostile intentions in the 
first instance, to make a firm and decided demand upon the 
King of Burmah for the dismissal and punishment of the 
offending officer, and ample pecuniary compensation to the 
aggrieved British subjects. It is not at all likely that such a 
demand would have been complied with ; but it would, we 
think, have been better that it had been made, and made in this 
way. But Lord Dalhousie thought that the more decided 
method of sending at once an armed Envoy, a “ Cromwellian 
Ambassador,” would have the effect of intimidating the Bur- 
mese authorities, and so avoiding the necessity of actual recourse 
to war. And, this truth and justice compel us to say, that if 
Lord Dalhousie’s expectation had been realized, — and the 
expectation was not an unreasonable one, — and the Burmese 
authorities had submitted at once to his demands no fault would 
have been found, either by others or by us, with the way in 
which he had advanced these demands. It would, therefore, 
unfair to blame him merely because the event has not accorded 
with his reasonable expectation ; but we cannot help regret- 
ting that the usual means had not been tried and exhausted 
before recourse was had to so extreme a measure as the des- 
patch of an armed flotilla to Rangoon. 

To Rangoon, however, did Commodore Lambert proceed, in 
command of Her Majesty’s ship Fox^ and the Honorable Com- 
pany’s steamers Tenassertm and Proserpine Captain Latter accom- 
panied the expedition as interpreter The Commodore was in- 
structed, in the first instance, only to demand pecuniary compen- 
sation from the Governor of Rangoon for the injuries inflicted on 
Messrs. Lewis and Sheppard ; but he was ordered, in the event of 
such compensation being refused, to forward a letter with which he 
was tharged from the President in Council to the King of Ava, in 
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which His Honor stated his conviction that the King would at 
once condemn the conduct of the Rangoon Governor, remove 
him from his office, and order the due compensation to be 
rendered. On the Commodore’s arrival off Rangoon, however, 
he received such representations from the British subjects 
resident at Rangoon, that he took upon himself to deviate 
from his instructions, and to decline entering into correspondence 
with the Governor ; he therefore despatched the letter of the 
President in Council to the King of Ava, and sent Captain 
Latter to Calcutta to explain his reasons for departing from the 
orders under which he proceeded on the service entrusted to 
him. And here the next question occurs — Was this devia- 
tion from his orders justifiable on the part of Commodore 
Lambert? Of this our readers will be able to judge after 
they have persued Captain Latter’s statement of the reasons 
that induced him to act as he did : — 

Captain Latter to Mr. Halliday, 

Calcutta^ December 6M, 1851. 

With reference to your request that I should draw up a statement, for 
the information of the President in Council, of the matters which 1 have 
been charged by Commodore Lambert to communicate to the Government 
of India, I will commence by giving a simple account of what occurred 
from the time the Expedition anchored off Rangoon, until 1 left. 

As Her Majesty’s ship Fox was proceeding up the river with the 
steamers Tenasserim and Pioserpine^ and on the day before we strived 
off Rangoon, and at a spot some considerable distance from the town, a boat 
came off to the frigate, containing a Mr. Crisp, an English resident 
at Rangoon, with a message from the Governor, asking for what purpose 
the Expedition had made its appearance in the river ? Commodore Lam- 
bert replied, that he came for the purpose of making a communication to 
the Governor of Rangoon, on certain matters which he would not then al- 
lude to. He also requested Mr. Crisp to ask the Governor to appoint a day 
and hour to receive the said communication. 

The next day we arrived off Rangoon, when, after some time, Mr. Crisp 
wrote off to say that the Governor had appointed next day but one, 
Thursday, at 1 1 o’clock, to receive the communications, and fixed the 
Custom house, which was close to the wharf, as the place of meeting ; his 
own house being some two and a half miles inland. The whole of the 
remainder of Tuesday passed, and a portion of Wednesday morning, 
without any of the British subjects or Europeans coming off to the 
frigate, and information was conveyed to the Commodore, that the Governor 
had threatened to cut off the heads and to break the legs of all the foreigners, 
British or others, who went down to the wharf to welcome the fiigate. I con- 
sequently obtained the Commander’s permission to land, entirely alone, and 
unarmed, so as to give no cause or excuse for misinterpreting niy mis- 
sion, to call upon some of the English residents ana others, and to 
procure information of what wasgoing on, as from their total non-appearance, 
and no communications having been made^ from the shore to the frigate, 
there was no knowing but any mishap might have occurred. 1 landed 
accordingly, and sent the frigate’s boat back No obstruction was made 
to my lanaing, fuiiher than a slight attempt to make me entei the Custom 
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house, which 1 knew they would have Interpreted Into my having entered 
the frigate in ^the Custom house books, just as if it was a common merchant 
ship. This I easily avoided. 1 consequently proceeded to visit several 
of the English residents, and they said that no boats would go off from the 
shore, they having been prohibited, and they likewise mentioned the threat 
given out publicly by the Governor. 

On my way up, however, from the wharf, I met Mr. Crisp coming down the 
road, who stated that he was going off with a message from the Governor 
to Commodore Lambert, requesting the Commodore to unmoor his frigate, 
and to move a few yards lower down ; in fact, among the mercantile 
shipping, the frigate having been moored a little above them, and in the 
middle of the stream. As 1 was on shore at the time, the Com* 
modore sent for Mr. Edwards, my clerk (who, as you are aware, was 
for many years the confidential derk with the former Residencies.) 
who was intimately acquainted with all the usages and etiquette of the 
Burmese Court, and asked him, whether there was anything in the spot his 
frigate occupied, that its occupation should militate against the religious 
feelings or etiquettee of the Court, or people of Buima. Mr. Edwards 
replied, that nothing of the kind was the case, and that it was only their 
usual way in trying to commence a quantity of petty annoyances, such as 
were employed in cases of the former Residents and Agents. The Com- 
modore consequently declined moving his fiigate. 

Several of the British inhabitants came off with me, and then stated 
their case to the Commodore. 

During that day, information, wh*ch appeared quite satisfactory to the 
Commodore, was brought off, that the Governor of Rangoon had sent for 
the Nakodah, or native captain, of a native Madras ship, a British subject, 
and had fined him 150 rupees, for having lowered the flag of his vessel, 
as the frigate passed up, in compliment to the Commodore's broad pendant. 
This appeared a second instance of what may be styled something lilm 
impertinence. 

On that day (Wednesday) the British subjects, who had come off, hav- 
ing made their complaints known, viva voct^ to the Commodore, were told 
to put them in writing, which they did in apparently a somewhat hurried 
manner. 

Early next morning two or three of the English lesidents came off with 
information, that during the night, information bad been sent to them by 
one of the Governor’s Council, to warn the party who were abou(t to land 
to be on their guard, as the Governor had mooted the subject of seising the 
officers who landed as hostages, and if the whole Expedition did not leave 
immediately, to thi eaten to cut off their heads ; and what looked strange 
was, that the Governor of Rangoon had, that nigh^ changed the place of 
meeting from the Custom-house, near the wharf, within a few yards of the 
frigate, to his own house, some two and a half miles inland, and he never 
sent any notice of this change. Of course, as the threat of seising the 
Deputation which was to land, came in a very vague wanner, not the 
slightest notice was taken of it. But, in the meanwhile, the Commodore, 
having weighed everything that had occurred, thought it advisable to 
suspend the discussion of his original demand, vi>., an apology and com- 
pensation for the ill-treatment of Messrs. Lewis and Sheppard, captains of 
British merchant ships, and to have a written letter delivered to thd 
Governor by Captain Tarleton, commander of the frigate, and myself, 
stating that he, the Commodore, had intended to have communicated with 
the Governor of iUngoon on certain specific complainU made against him 
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of maltreatment of Britiih aubjecti, but that since hist the Gommodore\ 
arrival in the Rangoon waters, many fresh instances of his, the Governor's, 
misconduct towards British subjects had been brought to his notice, and 
that he, the Commodore, thouitht it his duty to take other measures than 
those he had at first intended to put sue. 

This letter was translated by me into Burmese. We landed, went to the 
Governoi's house, escorted by some of the English residents aud tradera I 
read aloud to (he Goveinor, first in English, and then in Burmese, the letter, 
and Captain Tnrleton delivered it. The Goveinor made his appearance in 
a somewhat informal dress ; being diessed in nothing but common white 
clothes, and smoking a cheroot ; whilst all the Under Governors were in their 
couit dre.s5es. This was the more to be remarked, because the Governor 
has several gold crowns, which he wears on State occasions. The European 
officers were, of course, in full uniform. The Governor wished us to stop 
Sind sit down, but Captain Tarleton thought It more prudent to say that we 
had only been charged to read and deliver the letter to him, and that we 
had received no instructions ab xit holding any other commuiiicution. 
We then bowed, withdrew, and retmneU to the frigate. We received no 
opposition either going or coming. 

The CoiKitnodore thought it advisable to send up to the Court of Ava the 
letter, of which be was the bearer, from the Government of India to the 
King of Ava, together with an explanatory one from himself to the Piime 
Minister. These letters, wfe., to the King and the Prime Minister, were 
made over to the Deputation sent by the Governor of Rangoon on the next 
day (Friday) on board the frigate, with his answer to the Commodore's 
previous communication. The Governor of Rangoon's answer contained 
merely a simple denial of ever doing any injury to Biitish subjects. The 
person, to whom the said letters were entrusted, was reuresemcd by the 
Deputation to be the Governor's confidential representative, and that any 
communication made to him was equivalent to being in.^de to the Governor 
himself. 

1 will now proceed to state the reasons that Commodore Lambert expressed 
for deviating from his first intentions of demanding an> apology from ihe 
Governor, and pecuniary reparation to Messrs. Lewis and Sheppard. Tliey 
were, that the fresh complaints he had received of the Governor of Ran- 
goon’s misconduct to British suhiects, some of which appeared to him well 
founded and deserving of notice, proved, in his opinion, that the Governor 
of Rangoon was unfit to be entrusted with the lives and propet ty of British 
sul>jects ; and he, the Commodore, appeared to think, that when the Gover- 
nor-General came to know of these fresh instances, he, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, might not consider the taking satisfaction for merely Messrs. Lewis 
and Sheppard’s cases sufficient, but might wish to take further steps. 

The Commodore likewise considered the two or three dubious and im- 
proper instances of the conduot of the Rangoon Governor towards his 
frigate and flag, showed an inclination to give annoyance and irritation, and 
that there was much more chance of any discussion coming to a happy and 
pttceful termination, and no collision taking place, if held with a new 
Governor, than with the present incumbent. Thus he made his removsl* a 
preliminary to entering into any discussion. 

We think these reasons are sufficient to justify the course 
that the Commodore adopted, and we believe our readers will 
think so too. This course was approved of by the Governor- 
General, who thus stated his views, both in regard to that 
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course, and as to the measures to be adopted in the event of 
either of several contingencies: — 

Fort William, December 37th, 1^3. 

Having regard to the additional long list which was delivered to yon, 
of unwarrantable and oppressive acts committed upon British subjects by 
order of the Governor of Rangoon, as well as to the personal bearing of that 
functionary towards the Commodore of the squadron, and of his obvious 
intention of resorting to the usual policy of the Burmese Court, by inter- 
posing endless delays, and disregard of official communications addressed 
to him ; His Lordship is of opinion that you exercised a sound discretion 
in cutting short all discussion with the Local Governor, and in trans- 
mitting at once to the King of Ava the letter addressed to His Majesty 
by the Government of India. 

Thirty-five days have been allowed for the receipt of a reply from the 
King, and it is desirable, that you should, in the meanwhile, be furnished 
with instructions for your guidance in every contingency that can be foreseen. 

Either the King will send a reply, complying with the demand of the 
Government, by a removal of the Governor, and a payment of compen- 
sation to the parties whose cases have been taken up by us ; or the King 
will give no answer, either from the known arrogance of that Court, or 
from his being kept in ignorance by his servants, of the letter addressed 
to him ; or lastly, his Majesty will refuse to concede to the terms of the 
Government of India. 

If the King should recognize the justice of our representations, and 
should comply with them, all difficulty will be happily removed for the 
present ; it will only remain to guard, if possible, against the recurrence 
of similar causes of complaint for the future. 

The statements contained in the memorial presented by the British 
subjects of Rangoon, must be received with caution, not having been made 
the subject of complaint at the time ; these additional cases cannot now be 
made the ground- work of an increased demand for compensation. But it 
may reasonably be concluded from them, that the cases of Captain Lewis 
and Captain Sheppard are not isolated instances of oppression on the part 
of the Governor, but that there has long been a systematic course of oppres- 
sion pursued by him, and habitual violation of rights and treaties. 

The removal of the present Governor, therefore, will hardly be a suffi- 
cient guarantee against the renewal of such conduct by his successors. 
His Lordship couceives, that a British Agent must be placed at Rangoon, 
in pursuance of the treaty, with the guard of fifty men allowed by the 
Vllth Article. His influence should further be sustained, for some time 
to come, by stationing a war-steamer, well-armed, in the river of Rangoon, 
which will probably eusure his being treated with respect, and will, at 
all events, provide for the personal safety of himself and British subjects 
in the town, in the event of the Governor proceeding to extremities. 

If, on the other hand, the King of Ava should refuse to concede the just 
demands we have made, or should fail, within the ample time allowed, to 
give any answer to the letter of the Government of India, whether through 
arrogance, indifference, or the intrigues of his servants in keeping the 
letter froin him, this Government cannot tamel3r submit to the injuyy and 
the insult it has received in the persons of its subjects. 

At the same time, while it is the imperative duty of this Govemmept to 
maintain the rights of its people, secured by solemn treaties to them, it is 
a duty not kss imperative, that the Government should endeavour to ootain 

D 
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redress by the least violent means, and that it should not have recourse to 
the terrible extremity of war, except in the last resort, and after every other 
method has been tiied without success. 

If the King’s reply should be unfavourable, the only course we can pursue, 
which would not, on the one hand, involve a dangeious submission to injury, 
or, on the other hand, precipitate us prematurely into a war, which moderate 
counsels may still enable us with honor to avert, will be to establish a block- 
ade of the two rivers at Rangoon and Moulmein, by which the great mass 
of the traffic of the Burmese is understood to pass. 

To bombard Rangoon would be easy, but it would, in his Lordship’s 
judgment, be unjustifiable and cruel in the extreme, since the punishment 
would fall chiefly on the harmless population, who alieady suffer from the 
oppression of their rulers, even more than our own subjects. 

To occupy Rangoon or Martaban with an armed force would be easy 
also, but it would probably render inevitable the war which we desire 
in the first instance, by less sti ingent measures to avert. 

An armed ship of war should remain off Rangoon, or near enough to 
receive British subjects, should they be threatened. If, however, the aspect 
of affairs, on the leceipt of the King’s reply, should be menacing, his Lord 
ship thinks that British subjects should, for security’s sake, be brought 
away at once, when the blockade is established. 

Within the prescribed five weeks a reply was received from 
the King, stating, that in accordance with the demand of the 
President in Coundl, the Governor of Rangoon had been 
recalled, and promising that his successor should be charged 
tp make strict enquiries as to the injuries alleged to have been 
inflicted on British subjects, and to decide their claims “ accord- 
ing to custom.” Thus far then, matters appeared to be proceed- 
ing favourably ; and it seemed as if the presence of the flotilla 
had produced the effect contemplated by Lord Dalhousie in 
its despatch. But these appearances were speedily dissipated 
The new Governor arrived at Rangoon on the 4th January • 
and at once offered an evidently studied insult to the British 
plenipotentiary, as we ought now to designate the Commodore 
by refraining from intimtating his arrival to him. Whether this 
was by order from the “ Golden Foot.” or whether it was that 
Mahamenghla Meng Khannygvan (!) chose to do a little of 
the " Bahadur ” on his own account, is one of those historical 
secrets which will never be solved. At all events. Commodore 
Lambert sent Mr. Edwards, the active and trustworthy assistant 
interpreter attached to the expedition, to ascertain when it would 
be convenient for the new Governor to receive a communi- 
cation from the Commodore, stating that the Commodore would 
personally wait upon the Governor as soon as the matters at 
issue were adjusted. The reply was as satisfactory as could be 
desired, Mahamenghla, &c., &c., would be only too happy to 
receive any communication from Commodore Lambert, when- 
ever it might suit his convenience to send it. In fact, such 
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friendship seemed just about to sprinf^ up between Mahamengh- 
la and the Commodore, as promised to put that of Pylades 
and Orests to the blush for ever. The following day t6th 
January) was fixed for the delivery of the letter ; and on that 
day Commander Fishbourne, R.N., accompanied by two of his 
officers, and by Captain Latter and Mr. Edwards, proceeded to 
the Government House. They were refused admittance, on the 
plea that the Governor was asleep. On their insisting that he 
should be roused, his Secretary, after much parley, professed to 
go into his apartment, and returned with a message that he 
would see Mr. Edwards, but no one else. Again they averred 
that the Governor was asleep, and again they stated that he was 
willing to see Mr. Edwards. After a great deal of discussion, in 
the course of which Mr. Edwards appears to have had a dagger 
pointed at his breast, and the officers were refused any shelter 
from the rays of the sun except that afforded by a shed erected for 
the accommodation of the lowest class of suitors at the Gover- 
nor’s court, the discussion came to an end by the withdrawal of 
the officers. On reporting to the Commodore the reception that 
they had met with, he was naturally indignant. He resolved 
to have nothing more to do with this man. He declared the 
Rangoon river, the Basscin, and the Salween above Moulmein> 
to be in a state of blockade ; he wrote to the King, to the 
effect that he would hold no further communication with the 
Governor of Rangoon, without special instructions to that effect 
from the Governor-General ; and he seized a ship belonging to 
the King, which was lying “ conveniently ” in the Rangoon 
river, ” by way of reprisal.” 

Now, while v/e think all sensible men must approve of the 
other parts of his procedure, this last act, the seizure of the ship, 
does seem to us matter of regret. The Governor-General thinks 
it necessaiy to vindicate the commencement of active hostilities, 
and does so on such grounds as these : — 

If it be objected (says he) that the main cause of the present rupture 
appears to be but a question of foim ; that a great Government may well 
afford to treat such petty slights with indifference, and that it would be 
wise for the Government of India to pass by unnoticed, as well the offence 
Itself as the present refusal of apology for it, rather than to be drawn by 
It into the evils of a war with Burma, 1 desire to record my fixed convic- 
tion, that the Government of India will commit an error, perilous to its 
own security, and at variance with real humanity, if, acting on this view. 
It shall yield to the pretensions of the Burmese, and shall now patch up a 
uollow and unsubstantial peace. 

Among all the nations of the East, none is more arrogant in its preten- 
sions of superiority, and none more pertinacious in its assertion of them, 
than the people of Burma. With them forms are essential substancq, 
and the method of communication, and the style of address are not words 
but acts. 
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The conduct of the Governor of Rangoon towards the British officers 
on the 6th of January, would have been felt as ignominious by the lowest 
officer at his durbar, if he had himself been subjected to it. The igno- 
miny inflicted on these officers, if it be not resented, will be, and must be. 
regarded as the humiliation of the power they serve. The insult has been 
persisted in to the last. The form of address in the letters of the Burmese 
officers has been that employed towards their inferiors ; and in the convey- 
ance of their official communications, a studied disrespect, the most elabo- 
rate insolence, have been exhibited. 

Were all this to be passed over, and friendly relations to be renewed, the 
ground thus gained by the Burmese would be fully taken advantage of. 
the oppressions and exactions to which British subjects at Rangoon have 
l>een exposed would be re-doubled ; the impracticable discourtesies which 
have been the steady policy of the Government of Ava since the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of 1 826, and which have driven away one British Envoy 
after another from Ava, and subsequently from Rangoon (till for many 
years past there has been no representative of this Government in Burma 
at all), would be habitually practised towards the Agent who may be 
placed at Rangoon ; and within a very brief period of time, the Govern- 
ment of India would be reduced to the same alternative which it has now 
before it, of either abandoning its subjects, and acknowledging its inability 
to protect them, or of engaging in a war ; on which it would enter with the 
disadvantage of having, by its previous concessions, given spirit to the 
exertions (Qu. exactions ?) of the enemy, and strengthened their already 
overweening confidence in their means of successful resistance. 

Now, we are neither Cobdens nor Malmcsburies, to deny alto- 
gether the validity of this defence. It would have been most 
injurious had Commodore Lambert overlooked this insult 
offered to his officers, and his official communication sent 
through them, and had he gone on treating with the Governor 
of Rangoon as if nothing had happened. We fully agree with 
Lord Dalhousie then, that Commodore Lambert could not pass 
over this act of studied contumely without notice. But to have 
noticed it in some way, and to have avenged it in the special way, 
in which Commodore Lambert did avenge it, are two things 
altogether different ; and while his Lordship’s pleading fully 
covers the one, it does not, in our estimation, extend to the 
other of these essentially different things. As the King had 
so promptly disavowed the conduct of the previous Governor 
of Rangoon, we think he was entitled to an opportunity of 
stating whether he approved of the doings of this one ; and it 
does seem to us that no evil would have resulted, if the Com- 
modore had done all that he did, With the important exception of 
the seizure of tiie “ Yellow Ship,” and had made a peremptory 
demand of the King that he should command the Governor to 
proceed on hoard the Fox, accompanied by the principal native 
inhabitants of Rangoon, and, a Deputation of the British sub- 
jects resident therein, and in their presence, and in that of the 
officers of the squadron, to make to Captain Fishboume, and 
the officers who had accompanied him, such an apology, as 
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Commodore Lambert should dictate to him. Whether the 

Golden Foot ’’ would have acceded to this demand or not, wc 
cannot determine. Very probably he would not ; but his ' re- 
fusal would have put us into a more comfortable position in a 
national point of view than that which we actually occupy. 
And after all. it is far from impossible, that the King would have 
complied with such a demand. Wc see no reason to believe, 
that the removal of the original offender from his Government 
was not done in good faith ; and it is not difficult to suppose that 
his successor, when dressed in his new authority, and at a dis- 
tance from the Golden Foot, may have acted a part the very 
opposite to that which he was instructed to act 

The seizure of the King’s ship was then the first act of war 
on our part On the i6th, the Commodore moved his flotilla 
down the river, in order to carry out the blockades that he had 
announced, the Hermes having the seized ship in tow. The 
Fox was fired into from the stockades on the bank, and from a 
large fleet of gun-boats in the river, and then it was that Bri- 
tish gunpower was lighted^ and a volley of shot and shell made 
short work of the enemy’s gun-boats. Afrer making arrange- 
ments for carrying out the blockade of the several rivers, the 
Commodore proceeded in the Hermes to Calcutta, to arrange 
the method of further operations. In the end of January, the 
Governor-General reached Calcutta. The ultimatum of the 
British Government was communicated to the Governor of 
Rangoon and the authorities of Ava. as follows ; — 

1. “ That the Government (Qu. Governor ?) should transmit 
** a written apology for the insult to which the British officers 
“ had been subjected at Rangoon on the 6th of January last 

2. That he should pay immediately the sum of 9,900 

rupees, demanded as compensation to Captain Sheppard and 

** Captain Lewis. 

3. That he should consent to receive, in due and fitting 

'* manner, the Agent who should be appointed under the treaty 
’‘of Yandaboo.” • 

These terms being rejected, it was finally announced to 
Commodore Lambert on the 13th February, that the Govern- 
ment of India had *' determined to proceed at once to exact by 
** force of arms, the reparation which it had failed to obtain by 
“ other means.” Such troops as could be spared were ordered 
to proceed to Rangoon, and Lieutenant-General Godwin was 
appointed to the command of the expedition. 

The question now, after securing Moulmein and Arracan from 
insult, which was promptly done, was, which of two courses 
to adopt. With the aid of Her Majesty's ships, and of ithe Bom- 
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bay and Bengal steam flotillas, it was in the power of the Indian 
Government at once by the taking of Rangoon, and the occu- 
pation of the sea horde of Pegue, to strike a blow, which might 
have the eflect of intimidating the Court of Ava, and of inducing 
it to submit to our demands ; or, by waiting until the end of the 
monsoon, that is, for eight or nine months, operations on a large 
scale might be organized and undertaken, with a whole dry sea- 
son available for their successful completion. The first plan 
held out the prospect, if the court of Ava were intimidated, of 
an immediate settlement of the quarrel ; and as it was well 
known that the Governor-General contemplated returning to 
England, there were weighty public and private motives to 
induce him to adopt that course which held out the hope and 
chance of a speedy pacification. On the other hand, it was 
clear, that with every exertion, the force requisite to strike an 
effectual blow could not rendezvous at the mouths of the Irra- 
waddy before the beginning of April, and that, therefore, forty 
days were all that could be counted upon for military oper- 
ations ; that the enemy, conscious how limited the time was 
before the setting-in of the monsoon, usually about the loth 
May, might, though the chief places in Pegue were taken, not 
be sufficiently humiliated to force him to succumb ; that then 
though Rangoon, Martaban, Bassein and even Prome might 
be captured, our troops must remain inactive amid the swamps 
of Pegue for seven months, and would have to be there main- 
tained at great cost, and no small risk of destruction by disease ; 
and that ultimately, in November in order to resume operations 
and bring the war to a close, additional forces must be brought 
into play, and the second plan be thus superadded to the first, 
without any real advantage having been derived from the earlier 
operations ; the cost of the war in men and money being thus 
much enhanced. 

The question was of importance, and required a more tho- 
rough knowledge of the policy and power of the Burmese than 
was possessed by our Government. The experience of the 
former war was, however, against the probability of our views 
being attained by immediate operations at the mouths of the 
Irrawaddy, for though success was petty certain with respect 
to the capture of Rangoon, and of any other pretty places on 
the coast or delta of the Irrawaddy we chose to appear against, 
yet there was no analogy between the blockade or the taking 
of such places, and similiar energetic measures against the river 
mouths and harbours of a civilized mercantile people. A Bur- 
man King thinks no more of removing a town, than a British 
army in India thinks of striking its tents ; and he requires to feel 
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the pressure of events near to himself in order to be influenced* 
The capture of a far distant town is too remote a stroke 
to operate on the nerves of the monarch at the capital. Such 
a blow is more likely to exasperate than to intimidate ; for 
danger being remote, an insult of the kind irritates the pride 
of an arrogant barbarian. Where there is a just appreciation 
of relative power, such a stroke might bring the weaker party 
to reason at once ; but the conduct of the Burmese authorities 
had not been indicative of any capacity on their parts cor- 
rectly to estimate our resources as compared with their own. 
Nor is this surprising, when it is remembered, that since the 
close of the last war, they have had no opportunity of 
watching the change which a steam navy produces, as res- 
pects facility of operations in Burma. The great advance 
maefe in this branch of the public service has vastly increased 
our powers of aggression against such countries as Pegu ; 
but there had been nothing to bring this fact practically home 
to the senses of the Burmese or their King. They had re- 
mained exactly as they were in 1824-26, both mentally and 
physically ; and their irregular and ill-armed levies are not a 
whit improved either in armament or organization. Their 
stockades are the same — their war-boats exactly what we first 
found them a century ago. Stationary them.selves in every” 
thing, and devoid of the opportunity of watching others, in 
consequence of their own isolation, it is not surprising that 
they should entertain the notion that we are exactly the same 
warriors wc were before. They could not be expected to calcu- 
late on the facilities wc have acquired in the course of a quarter 
of a century. Steam has given wings to whole regiments — aye, 
to overwhelming batteries of the heaviest artillery, as well as 
to regiments — and of this the Burman would have no idea 
from anything he had witnessed. 

An argument in favor of early operations, and a sudden 
stroke may have been deduced from the terror which the exhi- 
bition of our increased facilities of aggression might be expect- 
ed to produce ; but such a lesson is not general, and it takes 
time to unproot a permanant stationary idea from the mind of 
a whole people. 

Considerations of economy, of the health and efficiency of 
the troops, and of complete fesults, were opposed to littoral 
operations in the month of April ; it was a choice between cer- 
tainty on the one hand, and chance on the other. The press, 
both in India and in England, has expressed itself very strin- 
gently against those who advocated certainty in preference to 
chance ; but it may be doubted whether any single individual^ 
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knowing the Burmese, their country, its climate and our own 
available resources in men, sided with the press. All correct 
elements of calculation, usually resorted to in estimating the 
relative values of projected military expeditions, were un- 
doubtedly put aside, when a chance of immediate success, with 
its accompanying drawbacks, in case of failure of object, was 
permitted to outweigh a somewhat deferred certainty, compara- 
tively free from the serious inconveniences attending the other 
course. But, after all, this is a matter of opinion ; and we ought 
to admit, that it is much easier to condemn a plan when it has 
been adopted and has failed, than to choose between two plans 
which are candidates for adoption. 

War, once decided upon, there was no lack of energy on the 
part of those entrusted with the preparation of the expedition. 
Our establishments, naval and military, gave good proof of their 
service qualities, and showed that, at a moment’s notice, if war 
be the object, they are ready. 

Meanwhile, however, judging from the report of an officer 
despatched to the Aeng Pass, the direct route on Ava across the 
Arracan mountains, it does not appear that any signs of war- 
like preparation in the districts around the capital of Burma 
were observable. The traders were passing between the two 
countries, now in a state of war, exactly as if nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb their peaceful relations, and those coming from 
Amerapoora said nothing of rumours of war. 

At Rangoon, however, besides the blockade, which injured our- 
selves far more than the enemy, the state of affairs was very dif- 
ferent from that in the neighbourhood of the capital. More shots 
had passed, and the Governor-General’s letter had to be con- 
veyed under a flag of truce. It was received with some show 
of respect, though the reply on the 2nd February was commu- 
nicated in very humble guise — a common person in an ordinary 
canoe conveying the Governor’s answer, that, as the Governor- 
General had not approved of the Commodore’s measures at Ran- 
goon, the Woongee could hold no further communications with 
him, though he was prepared to negotiate with another Commis- 
sioner. A royal letter to Colonel Bogle, the Commissioner at 
Moulmein, was to the same effect, and requested that some other 
than Commodore Lambert might be authorized to treat. The 
Governor-General, who had arrived in Calcutta on the 29th 
January, aware these proceedings that it had become futile 
to entertain hopes of an amicable arrangement, pressed forward 
with vigour the naval and military expedition on which he 
relied for bringing to a speedy termination this most undesir- 
able state of aflars. At the same time, as a laat c^anoq 0/ 
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averting war, a letter was addressed to the King of Burmah, and 
delivered through Colonel Bogle to the Woongee of Martaban. 
A bombastic harangue to the Burmese, who received the letter, 
was listened to with perfect indifference, and made far less 
impression than would have done the simple statement, that if 
an answer accepting the terms offered by the Governor-Gen- 
eral were not received by the 1st April, hostilities would 
commence. 

On the 7th March the Bombay squadron of war-steamers 
was at anchor in the Madras roads. By the 29th March 
the last of the vessels and steamers conveying the Bengal 
division of the force had put to sea ; but although the final 
orders for embarkation reached Madras on the 25th, the 
Madras contingent were not on board until the 31st, and 
consequently did not reach the rendezvous, the mouths of 
the Rangoon river, until the 7th April. 

The Bengal squadron and troops had all reached the rendez- 
vous on the 2nd April, and General Godwin, finding that no tid- 
ings of the squadron from Madras were to be obtained, decided, in 
communication with Admiral Austin, who had reached the day 
previous in Her Majesty’s ship Rattler, to proceed at once to cap- 
ture Martaban, a weak place on the Burman bank of the river, 
opposite to Moulmein the British station on the Salween. The 
General, immediately on arrival in the Rangoon river, had des- 
patched Captain Latter on board the Proserpine with a flag of 
truce, to ascertain whether a reply from the King had been 
received, the ist April having been the day fixed as the period, 
after which, were no answer received to the Governor-General’s 
letter, hostilities would commence. The flag of truce was not 
respected but fired upon, and Captain Brooking, the commander 
of the Proserpine, had to return the fire of the stockades, and to 
withdraw his little vessel, which he skilfully effected, blowing up 
a magazine of the enemy, and otherwise doing severe execution, 
in return for the insult to the flag of truce. No doubt, there- 
fore, could be entertained of the resolve of the enemy to try his 
strength with the British forces, when the movement on Marta- 
ban was decided upon. 

^ Sending on, upon the 2nd, the Proserpine to Moulmein, to 
give notice of projected movements, Her Majesty’s steamers 
Hermes, Rattler and Salamander, left the Rangoon river at 
day-break of the 3rd April, and reached Moulmein at noon of 
the next day. General Gc^win immediately issued orders, that the 
troops destined for a.ssaulting Martaban were to be in readiness 
for embarkation by 4 P.M., and by that evening a wing of 
H. M.'s 80th, a wing of H. M.’s 18th, a wing of the 26th Madras 

B 
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N. I.| with detachments of Bengal artillery and Madras sap- 
pers, in all about 1,400 men, were on board. 

Martaban is in itself a most insignificant place, and provided 
the steamers could be brought into position, so as to admit of 
the effective play of their artillery, it was not possible for the 
Burmese to defend the place. Approach to it, however, is diffi- 
cult, and though Captain Brooking of the Proserpine knew the 
river well, and led the way. yet the Hermes grounded. 

The Rattler^ however, after putting General Godwin on board 
the Proserpine^ managed well, and taking up a position at a little 
upwards of a couple of hundred yards from the town defences, 
opened a destructive fire. Meanwhile the Proserpine was engaged 
in taking the troops from the larger steamers and in landing them, 
keeping up at the same time a constant fire with her guns. 
The enemy, loosely estimated at 5,000 men, offered no resistance, 
and the place was taken, with only a few wounded on the side 
of the British. Having garrisoned the place with the 26th 
M. N I., and some Madras artillery, the General took with him the 
wings of the i8th and 80th Regiments, the company of Bengal 
artillery, and some Madras sappers, and again reached the ren- 
dezvous of the Rangoon river on the 8th. 

Whilst the movement on Martaban was taking place. Com- 
modore Lambert, having with him Lieut-Coloned Coote, and 
three companies of the 18th Regiment, was finding work for 
the Fox^ Serpent, Tenasserim and Phlegethon in destroying 
stockades up the Rangoon river, and thus disembarrassed the 
approach from the Kasscin creek, nearly to the King’s wharf 
at Rangoon, of these river defences. On the 5th, several 
stockades were thus taken and burnt, without any casaulties. 
These bonfires were so effectual, that General Godwin afterwards 
could scarcely find a trace of where the stockades had stood. 

The General on the 8th of April, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Bombay squadron and the Madras division of troops 
at the rendezvous. He thus found available for operations, 
the following force, naval and military, which we copy from 
the lucid abstract of the Rear Admiral’s Secretary, Mr. G. P. 
Martin : — 


HER MAJESTY* SHIPS. i BOMBAY STEAM SQUADRON. 


Rattler 

r.. 130 

Men 

11 

Gum. 

Feroze 

230 Men 

7 Guns. 

Fox 

.. 298 

II 

40 

II 

Mozuffer 

230 n 

7 n 


. >20 


6 


Zenoliia 

200 „ 


Salamander . . 

.. 135 

II 

6 

I* 

Sesostris 

13; I'l 

^ H 

4 N 

Serpent 

. 125 

•1 

16 

n 

Medusa 

60 •• 

5 H 

A Gun-boat ... 

... 10 

H 

1 

I* ’ 

Berenice 

97 II 

1 If 


818 Men 80 Guns. 952 Men 30 Guns. 
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BENGAL STEAM SQUADRON. 

•* Tenasserim ” 8o Men 6 Guns. 

"Pluto'’ 86 „ 7 .t 

" Phlegeihon " M „ 6 „ 

*' Pioserpine " 86 ^ 6 „ 

" Enterprise ” 70 „ 2 n 

"Fire Queen*' 70 „ 2 »• 

" Mahanuddee ** 22 „ 4 tt 

500 Men 33 Guns. 

TROOPS. 

H. M.'s 18th Royal Irish. 850 Men. 
H. M.'s 51st Regiment ...900 
H. M.'s 80th Regiment .. 460 
Five Companies of Artil* 
lery 517 » 


Bengal 40th N. I. ) 

Madias jsih N. 1 . > ...81800 hfen. 
Ditto 9th N. I. ) 

Gun Lascars 70 „ 

Two Companies, Sappers 

and Miners tfo „ 

5767 Man. 

ORDNANCE. 

8-lnch Howitsers 2 in No. 

24 Pr. ditto 6 „ 

9 Pr. Guns 8 „ 

16 Guns. 

Making a total of Ships 

of war.. 19 

Men 8,037 

Guns..... ... MOanoa ass 159 


Fourteen transports ^7,888 tons) and the King of Ava's ship 
were the adjuncts to the above force, and carried coal, com- 
missariat, ordnance and engineer stores. One of them, the 
TuM/ CatH^ of 787 tons, was employed as an hospital ship. 

The 9th being passed in making dispositions, on the loth 
the fleet advancing up the river, came to anchor below the 
Hastings’, shoal. On the 1 ith, as the tide served, the vessels 
crossed the shoal, and were soon engaged in silencing the stocks 
ades, and subsequently in storming and burning those on the 
immediate bank of the river. This important day’s work 
cleared the approaches to Rangoon, and secured the orderly and 
undisturbed landing of the troops at daybreak of the 12th. 

By seven o’clock General Godwin had on shore, and ready to 
advance, H. M.’s 51st, H. M’s 1 8th, the 48th Bengal N. I., 
and some of his field-pieces— and with this portion of the force 
he contemplated that morning storming Rangoon. When the 
column advanced, it did not proceed far before guns opened 
upon it, and skirmishers showed themselves in the jungle. 
Here it was discovered that a strong stockade, called in the 
last war the White House Picquet, lay just in the way of the 
advance. Four field guns immediately opened upon the work ; 
whilst a storming party of four companies of H. M.’s 
advanced, under cover of the jungle, to the assault The ex- 
perience of the last war had been lost sight of. The critical 
moment in attacking a stockade is when you break forth fioiii 
the jungle, and come upon the open space cleared around it ; 
once there, tba quicker you close upon the work, plant 
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your scaling ladders, and assault, the better ; the head of the 
column, if this be smartly done, suffers little, and the stock- 
ade is carried, with a few casualties among the rearmost sec- 
tions. Hesitation, however, or a halt at the edge of the jungle 
which you have cleared, entails a certainty of loss, and often a 
failure. Judging from the despatches, there seems to have been 
a momentary check, for Major Fraser of the Engineers mounted 
alone the enemy’s defences, and his gallantry * brought around 
him the storming party.” 

It is evident that this unexpected taste of the enemy made 
the General bethink himself of the remainder of his force, 
and of the possibility of the battering guns being of use in the 
attack of the main position at the Dragon Pagoda More de- 
structive than the enemy, the sun had struck down Warren, 
St. Maur, Foord, Griffith and Oakes, some of his leading 
and most valuable officers ; and all were suffering from fatigue 
and exhaustion ; rest, rations and reinforcements were neces- 
sary before the more serious assault on the Pagoda could be 
attempted. Bivouacking, therefore, on the ground, the remain- 
der of the 1 2th, and all the 1 3th, were passed in landing the 
battering guns and the other portion of the force, and in 
making preparations for the advance early on the 14th. 
Whilst the troops were thus bivouacked for a couple of days, 
the flotilla was not idle ; the Dragon Pagoda proving to be 
within reach of the shells of the shipping a magazine was 
blown up in the main position of the enemy on the I2th ; and 
the Are continued at intervals throughout the day and night of 
the 13th with precision and with very formidable effect 
Almost the first shell sent into the place on the 12th was said 
to have burst in the Governor’s house, and to have wounded 
him in the leg ; and not only was a magazine destroyed by the 
bombardment, but during the nights of the 12th and 13th, the 
whole of the new town was burnt by the fire from the shipping. 
There was no cover from this destructive bombardment, and of 
the 25,900 men whom the enemy was said to have had in his 
works on the l Ith, large numl:^rs fled during the three days 
that the fleet was pouring its shot and shell into every work 
and stockade that its far-reaching fire could search. None 
but the bravest of the enemy remained until the 14th, and these, 
too, necessarily much dispirited by the desertion of so many of 
their combatants, the loss and destruction of so many stock- 
ades, the conflagration of the town, and the immeasurable 
superiority of the British artillery afloat 
General Godwin, having profited by the lesson he had received 
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at the White House Stockade, and having also given time for the 
navsil bombardment to take full effect, had with him at daybreak 
of the 14th, H. M.’s 80th and 18th, and the 40th Bengali. 1 . 
and six field guns. H. M.’s 51st and the 35th Madras N. 1 . in 
reserve, and the 19th Madras N. U kept open the communica« 
tions with the shipping. The heavy guns were to be moved hy 
men, and this, the hardest service of the day, the artillery-men, 
and a detachment from the fleet of 120 men. under Lieutenant 
Dorville, were to perform. 

The new town of Rangoon has been thrown back from the 
original position on the river bank, to a distance of about a mile 
and a quarter ; it is as described by the General, nearly a 
square of about three-quarters of a mile, having at its northern 
side the Pagoda as a sort of citadel or stronghold. The direct 
road from the river to the Pagoda comes up to the south gate 
running through the new town," and it is probable enough that 
the enemy expected to be attacked by that road, and m^e pre- 
parations accordingly. Except on the north Hnd east sides, 
where the Pagoda Hill came into the lines of defences, the town 
was surrounded by a strong stockade consisting of stout timbers, 
sometimes in triple row, backed by a horizontal layer, and the 
whole braced together so as to form a strong revetment to an 
earthen rampart varying from fourteen to sixteen feet high, 
some twenty feet in thickness, and surrounded by a good ditch. 

General Godwin’s plan of attack was. avoiding the defences 
of the town, to circle round to the north-east side, when, if he 
carried the Pagoda, Rangoon was his without more trouble. 

Giving the town as " wide a berth" as he could, he drew up 
his troops at about 800 yards from the eastern side of the Great 
Pagoda, under cover of some hillocks, and there patiently 
awaited the arrival of his battering guns. As soon as these 
reached him and were put into position, their fire opened on 
the eastern entrance of the Pagoda, and with such effect, that 
the already intimidated enemy were driven from their defences. 
Captain Latter observing this, suggested that the assault should 
be instantly given, and volunteered to show the way. Godwin 
resolved to carry this into execution, and forming a storming 
party of a wing of the 80th, two companies of the 18th, and two 
companies of the 40th B. N. I., ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Coote 
to storm the Pagoda. The column had to march over the 800 
yards, exposed to such fire as the enemy might have the courage 
to pour upon it ; but their confidence was gone, and except the 
last volley, which killed Doran, and wounded Coote, as the 
stormers with a wild hurrah rushed up the steps and masted 
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the position, the defence was feeble and ill-conducted. The 
enemy’s ninety-two guns of various calibres, and eighty-two wall- 
pieces, were evidently no match for the 1 59 well served and 
abundantly-furnished pieces of the naval and military expedition 
Our loss, 17 killed and 132 wounded, during the 11th, 12th, 13th 
and 14th, proves that the Burmese are still what Munro desig- 
nated them in 1824, when he says ** the military character of the 
enemy is far below that of any of the Indian native powers.” 

This is not written with a view to derogate from the merit due 
to our forces engaged. On the contrary, the very handsome 
terms in which the Governor-General in Council expressed his 
unqualified approbation of the brilliant services performed, was 
graceful and just ; for gallantry, fortitude, and endurance were 
exhibited by both officers and men. We would only moderate 
the ebullitions of admiration for the courage and conductK>f 
the enemy, which grace the military despatches, and which the 
returns attached to those despatches do not corroborate. 

We are not disposed to ht over critical, for, on the whole. 
General Godwin has done his work well. A few questions, 
however^ suggests themselves to the peruser of his despatches on 
the capture of Rangoon. How came the White House Stockade 
to prove a surprise ? Was it prudent to have started, contem<- 
plating the storm of the Great Pagoda, with only half his force, 
and no heavy guns, as he did on the 12th? The fact is that 
the momentary check, and the first brush with the enemy at the 
White House Stockade, by making the General more circum- 
spect, and leading him to give ample time on the 12th and 13th 
for the naval bombardment to produce its full efifect, whilst 
he was causing his heavy guns and troops to be disembarked, 
probably prevented a doubtful issue at the Great Pagoda on the 
12th. However inferior your enemy, he is never despicable in a 
defensive position, for the strengthening of which ample leisure 
has been at his command. 

Between the 14th April and ^e 17th May, the General 
appears to have been occupied in putting his troops under 
cover, and preparing for the monsoon ; at the same time finding 
amusement for the troops in an active search for booty, in the 
course of which they evinced an iconoclastic zeal that would 
have gladdened the heart of a Leo the Isaurian, Beyond the 
detachment of two companies of H. M.’s 5i8t to reinforce Moul- 
mein, and a fruitless chase after the Rangoon Governor on die 
6th, 7th and 8th, nothing of any importance was done until the 
detachment destined for Bassein lembarked on the 17th May. It 
consisted of 400 of H. M.’s sist, 300 of the 9th Madras N. 
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67th Madras Sappers, and the Naval Brigade and Marines of 
H. M.’s frigate Fcx, The steamers Sesosiris^ 

Tenasserim and Pluto formed the squadron, and, reacUng 
Negrais on the evening of the i8th, at daylight on the 19th the 
cx^ition proceeded up the Bassein river At four o’clock 
in the afternoon the enemy’s works came into view, and half an 
hour sufficed to bring the flotilla to anchor opposite a pagoda 
in the centre of the enemy’s defences This had been effected 
without a hostile shot having been fired ; and the sist being 
quickly disembarked, was also permitted to land without opposi- 
tion. An attempt at parley was, however, interrupted by a dis- 
charge from the line of works ; upon which the Pag<^ was 
forthwith carried, and also a mud fort of some extent, but in- 
complete. At the latter, Major Errington and several officers 
and men were wounded ; but the casualties were on our side 
few. whilst the loss of the enemy appears to have been consider- 
able, the fire from the shipping being as usual most destructive. 

Bassein being thus taken with small loss, and a garrison of 
160 men of H. M.’s 51st and 300 of the 9th Madras N. L, 
with two howitzers left there, the remainder of the troops re- 
embarked 1 and on the 23rd May again reached Rangoon. 

The arrival of the 67th Bengal N. 1 ., on the 10th May, had 
somewhat strengthened General Godwin's hands, and enabled 
him to take Bassein, and garrison it without seriously weaken- 
ing himself at Rangoon. Bassein is a point of importance in ths 
military occupation of Pegue. both with respect to the command 
of the navigation of the noble river op which it is situated, which 
forms one of the main arteries of the delta of the Irrawaddy, 
and also with regard to the proximity of the southern extremity 
of the British provinces on the Arracan coast. With Marta- 
ban. Rangoon and Bassein in his possession the General has 
established a good base in Pegue ; and, as he captured at Bassein 
fifty-four guns, besides thirty-two wall-pieces, he has materially 
reduced the Burmese artillery resources, having, in the course 
of these operations, stripped them altogether of one hundred 
and fifty -one pieces of ordnance of various calibres, and one 
hundred and twenty-two gingals, or wall-pieces. 

Into Bassein he had to throw additional artillerymen, and 
the remainder of ^e Madras N I.; he was tlierefore scarcely 
able to ^are any consider^le strength of men from Ran- 
goon for distant enteiprizes, though the fulness of the river, 
were not the inclemency of die monsoon a serious drawback, 
was much in favor of an advance on Prome. Such an advance 
is the only event in history of the war that has yet trans- 
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pired ; but as the details have not been distinctly given, and the 
result seems to have been confined to the taking of an outpost, 
it is not necessary to enter into any detail respecting it. The 
Governor-General has also visited the seat of war, but for what 
special purpose, or with what present or prospective result, has 
not transpiied. The troops seem to have been kept in good 
health and spirits. Captain Latter has been placed in charge of 
Rangoon as magistrate, and the people, who fled away on our 
taking possession of the place, have returned in large numbers. 

Hitherto all military operations have been conducted under 
the support of an overwhelming fire from the shipping : the 
Burman artillery, mostly of small calibre, ill-provided, ill-serv- 
ed, and scattered over a series of extensive works, was evidently 
no match for the concentrated fire of heavy shot and shell, 
which our well-appointed floating batteries could pour into any 
work that had the misfortune of lying within reach of the river. 
Not only is there no secure cover for the defenders of the stock- 
ades, from our formidable projectiles, but with singular ignorance 
the Burmans have not had the ordinary foresight to supply their 
temporary or permanent works with tolerably safe magazines. 
Wherever, therefore, the shot and shell of the shipping can 
search a work, it is evident that a few rounds teach the enemy 
that it is untenable, and therefore it is hastily abandoned. So 
long, therefore, as our steam flotilla can co-operate, and the 
enemy chooses to place himself in positions favoumble to the 
combined action of our land and floating forces, the game must 
needs be easy. It remains to be seen whether they will alter 
their system' of defensive positions, and with what spirit and 
what judgment the war, as it ceases to have the delta of the 
Irrawaddy for its theatre, will be conducted. 

The court of Ava probably calculates on being able, during 
the monsoon, to organize the means for a defensive campaign, 
to open before the British forces shall be reinforced. There 
has as yet been no indication that, humiliated by the losses they 
have undergone, the Burman court inclines to concession ; and, 
therefore, it is pretty clear that that extended and costly war, 
which the Governor-General sought to avert, has yet to be un- 
dertaken and that the King of Ava, not driven to despair by 
our successes will be busily engaged in preparing for the strug- 
gle which awaits his kingdom and himself. His arrogance and 
confidence may be based on a very undue estimate of his own 
power and resources, as measured with those of his enemy ; but 
neither his arrogance nor his confidence seems shaken, and know- 
ing this, there is now no option but to prosecute the war at the 
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right season vigorously to a speedy issue. There can be little 
doubt, that with the means which can be concentrated for such 
an operation, and with our present knowledge of the countries 
on the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, Amerapoora should 
be in our hands by the end of January 1853, or at latest in 
February. 

Then, however, will come the question, how to dispose of the 
conquest. The Indian press are, and have been, unanimous in 
the cry for annexation. From the first the whole weight of 
the local press has been unhesitatingly cast into the scales 
on the side of war, with a view to extension of empire and 
the appropriation of territory. Judging by his movements, by 
his repeated endeavours to obtain by negotiation attention to 
his demands, and by his clear statements contained in the Blue 
Book, which it is impossible to read without a conviction of the 
honesty of their writer, — the only man who seems to have been 
really desirous of a peaceable arrangement of differences has 
been Lord Dalhousie. Too far from the scene to check affairs 
in their commencement, to watch and effectually curb the 
early progress of events, the initiative was taken, differences 
took form and mould, affairs were in fact in train, before 
they could come before him ; but as soon as they were 
brought under his eye, he seems to have comprehended at 
once the solemnity ” (it is his own expression) of the cri- 
sis that had arisen ; and while he did all that could be 
done to avert the horrors of war, he exhibited the greatest 
energy in arranging for its effective prosecution when it was 
seen to be inevitable. How far the decision of the question 
of annexation or non-annexation may be left to him, we do not 
know; but our earnest hope is that either he, or whoever 
may h^ve the solemn ” task of making the arrangements 
consequent on the war, may act in the same spirit which he 
manifested, while yet there was a hope that it might not be 
necessary to imbue our hands in Burman blood. 

We do not enter upon the question whether we have any 
to annex Burma ; it is enough for us that no wronff 
would be done by our not annexing it, and so the question is 
left to be argued on the ground of expediency. Now it is well 
that the British public should understand clearly what the 
annexation of Burma presages — nay entails. It may be 
stated in few words : the rapid establishment of an empire 
extending from Arracan to Chusan, including, of course, Siam, 
Cochin-China, and the Shan States. The acquisition and com- 
pletion pf our colossal Anglo-Indian Empire has taken just 
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a century ; the appropriation of the other, the general limits of 
which we have now stated, will not require so much as half that 
time, for we already encircle it with outposts, and, thanks to 
steam and our Indian Empire, the means and opportunities of 
aggression arc much facilitated. Allowing for such moderation 
and circumspection as will satisfy the conscience of the English 
public, half a century is about the maximum that may be 
allowed for the agglomeration of an Indo-Chinese empire. Dur- 
ing this half century, about a dozen wars will be forced upon us, 
every one of which we will have to go through with, however 
sincere be our profession of a non-aggressive policy Mean- 
while, there is one small item to be borne in mind. Let any of 
our readers take a Maculloch’s Geographical Encyclopoedta, or 
any other decent work of reference, which pretends to statistical 
information ; and having made a rough approximation to the 
population of the Anglo-lndo-Chinese Empire, which is to 
gain its ' natural limits,*' say from A. D. 1880 to A. D. 
1900, let us have an estimate of the European troops re- 
quisite, horse and foot, first for the winning, and then the 
preservation of these vast regions ; and also let us have 
a guess at the increase to our navy essential under such 
circumstances. Assuming the population of India at i^o mil- 
lions, and that during the last ten years the European troops, 
Royal and Company’s, have averaged 35,000 men, it needs no 
great amount of sagacity to ascertain the probable inreease to 
the British army, when at Ica/'t 300 millions more (some would 
say 400 millions,) have to be overcome and to be placed under 
its control. No one acquainted with the emigration returns of 
the British Empire will doubt the power of the nation to supply 
the raw material of soldiery for an additional yo,000 men or 
even for another 100,000 ; nevertheless, many grave consider- 
ations are involved in this necessity (which will be inevitable) 
of having a European army in Asia of from 100,000 to 130,000 
men to maintain, at all times, in complete efficiency. Unlike 
India, most of these countries would fail in at all meeting the 
expenses of conquest ; and therefore, although the analogy may 
hold good as to the moderate proportion of European troops 
that might be sufficient to control the vanquished millions, it by 
no means follows that the ratio as to revenue would be main- 
tained. Not until we held the tea-producing country, as well as 
its opium feeder, could there be a hope of balancing receipts and 
expenditure ; and before that condition could be attained, we 
must have passed through from thirty to fifty years of chronic 
war expenditure. Now, where arer the financial means to be found 
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for such a protracted expenditure ? There Is no elasticity in In- 
dian taxation, and you cannot with safety swell its territorial'debt 
to a much higher figure. England, therefore, would have to 
advance the funds for the conquests, the prospects of which the 
Calcutta press hails with such unfeigned and unanimous delight 
Imagine the feelings with which a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would rise in the House of Commons, and explain that, though 
with great inconvenience to the available defensive means of Eng- 
land, considerable reinforcements had been despatched to the Cape, 
and a heavy expenditure incurred in that colony, yet, as these 
exertions had failed to bring the Kaffir War to a successful ter- 
mination, further sacrifices of men and money must be endured, 
in order, by a vigorous prosecution of hostilities, further to com- 
pel the savages of Southern Africa to desist from ravaging and 
destroying Her Majesty's colony at the Cape. That at the same 
time it was imperative for the House of Commons to exercise a 
wise foresight, and to enable the Government to provide for the 
exigencies of the public service in another quarter of the globe. 
That the House was aware that Her Majesty's colossal but un- 
consolidated Indian empire employed one-fourth of her stand- 
ing army, and that, ---with reference to the extent of those posses- 
sions, the many millions under our sway, the unsettled disposition 
of some of the late acquisitions, petty hostilities with hill tribes 
on the North-West frontier, the disordered condition of some 
of the Native States in the heart of our empire, — that fourth of Her 
Majesty's standing army was not a man in excess of the wants 
of the public service in India. That the latter country could 
not, therefore, safely spare permanently a large portion of Her 
Majesty’s regiments for the conduct of a war in Burma and for 
the ultimate annexation of that country, and that provision must 
be m^e not only for supplying the European troops withdrawn 
for India, but also for reinforcing the army in Burma, as 
further and more exjensive operations must be undertaken, the 
capture of Martaban, Rangoon and Bassein having failed to 
compel the court of Ava to make reparation and accept our 
terms. That the House must be perfectly aware that the con- 
quest and the permanent occupation of Burma would give us 
an entirely new frontier, would bring us into contact with Chi- 
na, the Shan States, and the kingdoms of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, and that as our neighbourhood could not fail to 
excite the utmost apprehension and jealousy, the force in Bur- 
ma must be kept on a footing calculated to impose respect on 
the border nations, and to ensure the security of the new con- 
quest That, properly speaking, the war had not arisen from 
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any dlfierences between the Government of India and the court 
of Ava ; there had not, as in the last war, been any invasion of 
our Anglo-Indian territories, or any refusal to give satisfaction 
for encroachment. The present hostilities had arisen out of the 
claim advanced by the commander of an English merchant 
vessel ; the demand for the indemnification of his losses had 
been made by a British ship of war, and it was not the Company’s 
flag, but Her Majesty’s, which had been insulted and fired 
upon. The war, therefore, was not undertaken with reference 
to the interests of Her Majesty’s Anglo-Indian Empire, but 
essentially with respect to the mercantile interests of British 
subjects and the protection of trade, and consequently, the cost 
of the war, of the permanent occupation of Burma, and of 
securing the new conquest against impending contingencies, 
could not fairly be made a charge on the territorial debt of India, 
but must be borne by the British nation. That the House must 
therefore liberally meet present exigencies, and also provide for 
future inevitable contingencies 1 

It has lately been seen in the case of the Militia Bill, with 
what opposition a very inadequate measure for the defence of 
Great Britain has been received, and with what difficulty a 
measure indispensable for national safety was passed. The re- 
ception which would be given to such a demand as that we have 
sketched, a demand for permanent increase to the British army, 
with a view to Asiatic conquests, may be easily anticipated ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be a bold man who 
should hazard his position and influence on such a proposal. 
The visions of a chronic state of Asiatic war, with the certainty 
of present heavy expenditure, and of a tery faint and remote 
probability of ultimately balancing receipts and outlay after 
the public debt had been swelled to a large amount, could 
not, however skilfully coloured, prove gratifying to a British 
Parliament. That body could not be blinded to the eventuali- 
ties of the new career of Asiatic conquest on which the Gov- 
einment was embarking, and the drain upon the public purse 
which it must open. 

But then, it is said, that if we do not annex Burma, the Ame- 
ricans will. Wc think the consideration of expense of men 
and money, that wc have supposed likely to weigh so power- 
fully with the British Parliament, will weigh still more power- 
fully with the American Congress. But should it be other- 
wise, and the Americans should establish a footing in Burma, 
prepared to take advantage of the first outrage that should be 
committed on their citizens as a ground for a war of annexe- 
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tion, wc cannot see what great inconvenience would arise to us 
from the proximity of such a power. 

Again, it is said, that the annexation would be only postponed, 
and would require to be carried into effect ere long, unless the 
necessity were averted by the energy of the Americans. Now 
to this it is a sufficient answer that we have been at peace with 
the Burmese for twenty-six years ; although we were culpably 
negligent in abandoning the rights which were conferred on us 
by the treaty of Yandaboo. And there is no reason to believe 
that, with a good arrangement, and with the experience we 
now have in dealing with native powers a permanent peace 
might not be secured. 

Once more, it is said, that the transference of the Burmese 
under our sway would be such a blessing to them,^ and would 
produce such blessed effects, by introducing civilization and the 
gospel amongst them. Now this may be all true ; but yet we 
arc not to do evil that good may come ; and we believe that 
the annexation of Burmah would be an act of injustice on our 
part — as well as an act of great impolicy. We yield to none 
in our anxiety for the extension of civilization, and the spread 
of the gospel ; but not even for such an end, would we eniploy 
means inconsistent with that noble precept which embodies at 
once the concentrated essence of civilization and of the morality 
of the gospel, Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
“ you, do ye even so unto them. ” 

Averse as the present Governor-General was to this war, one 
most untimely and unpropitious, from every point of view, and 
which he evidently knew to be such, there can be no doubt 
that now there is no option left to the Indian Government, 
but to prosecute the war to a speedy conclusion with the 
utmost vigour, as soon as the season arrives. When this shall 
have been accomplished, and the court of Ava sufficiently 
humiliated, we trust that the British Government will pause, 
before, in obedience to the ciy of the Calcutta press, the an- 
nexation of the Burman dominions is decided u^n. All our 
reasonable objects may be otherwise attained, and though the 
prospect of another series of rapid and brilliant conquests, 
ending in the formation of a colossal Anglo- Indo-Chinese Em- 
pire, may be flattering to the pride and restless ambition of 
many, the true interest of European England call for caution, 
ere she embark upon so gigantic a career of futher extension 
of empire and of debt. She is but too vulnerable already 
almost in every quarter of the globe ; and her present posses- 
sions, disproportionate to her army, tax her means to an extent 
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beyond which her Parliaments are evidently violently averse to 
proceed — to an extent that disinclines her Parliaments from effici- 
ently providing for the security of her own shores from invasion. 
Both with reference to the advocated annexation of Burmah and 
its conquest, we close in the words of one of those admirable arti- 
cles for which the Ttmes is famous, applying them, however, in 
a wider sense than did the writer, to the whole Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. “Although we do not apprehend any effectual 
“ resistance to the force of the British arms, it is only rcason- 
“ able to acknowledge that more may be awaiting us than we 
" contemplate at present” 



CALCUTTA IN THE OLDEN TIME— ITS LOCALITIES. 

By Rev. J. Long. 

Map of Calcutta 1792-3. By A Upjohn. 

T he rapid changes that are taking place in Calcutta owing to 
the increasing European population, and to the facilities of 
intercourse afforded by steam,— the spread of English education 
and of English habits among natives,— together with the more 
extensive changes that are likely to occur, when railways may 
make Chauringi as the city of London is now, a residence foriv- 
rdnis and mere offices for merchants, — ^suggest to us, that for the 
information of future residents, as well as for the pleasure derived 
from contrast, — it may be useful to jot down here, in a cursory 
way, the glimpses of the past that we have obtained, through old 
and rare bonks, as well as from conversation with the few 
that still remember the '* days of auld lang syne.” There yet 
survive two residents in Calcutta, who remember Sir W. 
Jones and Warren Hastings, who have heard the tiger roar 
adjacent to the spot where now a noble cathedral and episcopal 
residence rear their heads, who remember the period wto 
Chauringi was out of town, when shots were fired off in the 
evening to frighten away the dakatts, and when servants attend- 
ing their masters at dinner parties in Chauringi left all their good 
clothes behind them, lest they should be plundered in crossing 
the maidan— the Hounslow Heath of those days ; and when 
the purlieus of China Bazaar formed the aristocratic residences 
of the ” big-wigs” of Calcutta— but these things have been 
Let not the City of Palaces, like another Babylon be 'too 
proud, basking in the sunshine of prosperity : she may be here- 
after as Delhi and Kanauj are now. Macaulay vividly de- 
picts to us the supposed meditations of a New Zealander gazing 
in ^some after ages, from a broken arch of London-bridge, on the 
ruins of the once mighty English metropolis. A similar fate 
may await Calcutta. 

Calcutta is the sixth capital in succession which Bengal has had 
within the last six centuries. The shifting of the course of the 
river, which some apprehend will be the case in Calcutta, contri- 
buted to reduce Gaur to ruins, tliough it had flourished for 2,000 
years, though its population exceeded a million, and its buildings 
surpassed in size and grandeur any which Calcutta can now boast 
of. Rajmahal, “ the city of one hundred kings,” favourably 
l^ted at the apex of the Gangetic Delta — D/tdkA, famed from 
Roman Umes — Nuddea, the Oxford of Bengal for five centuries 
—MurshUabad, the abode of Moslem pride and seat of Moslem 
revelry, (for a vivid painting of which, consult the pages of the 
Stir Mutctkkerim.^—Thtx were in their days the transient 
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metropolitan cities of the Lower Provinces ; but they have 
ceased to be the seats of Government and centres of wealth. 

There have been other leading towns. Malcondi^ on the west 
bank of the Hiigli, is mention^ by one writer as the capital 
of Bengal in 1632, and Rennel refers to the city of Bengala 
at the eastern mouth of the Ganges. Calcutta, “ the com- 
mercial capital of Bengal ” is now in the ascendant, though 
its political influence on India, happily for the welfare of the 
peasantry, is on the wane, and late events in the Panjab 
have given more of their due influence to the North-West and to 
Mofussilite interests. A hundred and fifty years ago, Calcutta 
was like St. Petersburgh, when Peter the Great laid his master- 
hand on it — the New Orleans of the East — a place of mists, alliga- 
tors and wild boars, though now it has a population of 500.000, 
of which 100,000 come in and pass out daily. Were Job 
Charnock to rise from his lofty tomb in St. John*s Church- 
yard, and survey the spot where once he smoked his huka^ 
and had ** the black fellows flogged during dinner to serve 
as his music, he would probably not be more surprised than 
would a denizen of Chauringi, who has never seen the rice 
grow, and is as much surprised at the sight of an Indian 
pig as at a shark, should he a century hence wake from the 
tomb and find Bombay the commercial port of India, Calcutta 
a town of the size of Patna, a residence only for those who are 
not able to enjoy the comfort of villas in the neighbourhood 
of Hugli, Pandua, &c., &c. 

Opinions differ as to the etymology of the name Calcutta, — 
called Galgotha by an old Dutch traveller, (and not amiss in the 
days when one-fourth of its European inhabitants were cut off 
by the diseases atising in the rainy season). We find that in 
Europe various cities received their names from the circum- 
stance of monasteries and casUes having been first erected on a 
spot which formed the nucleus of a town, as English words 
ending in Chester (castra) show : in the middle ages this occurred 
very frequently. Now as tradition, existing rites, Puranic au- 
thority, &c., indicate that the Ganges formerly flowed over the 
site of Tolly’s Nala, and as Kili Gh&t, one of the holiest shrines 
in Bengal, has from ancient times been a place celebrated as 
one of the pitka sthans^ why may not the name Calcutta be 
a corrimtion of Kdli Ghd>t? Hoi well writes, in 1766:— 

Kdli Gh&t, an ancient pagoda, dedicated to Kdli, stands close 

to a small brook, which is, by the Brahmins, deemed to be 
“the original course of the Ganges.** When Job Charnock 
landed on the 24lh of August 1690, fifty years after the 
first settlement of the English at Hugli, and smoked his pipe 
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probably under the shade of the famous old tree that stood 
at Baitakhana, Chauringi plain urns a dense forest^ the 
abode of bears and tigers : a few weavers’ sheds stood where 
Chandpal Gh&t is now : there was, consequently, no object of 
interest nearer than Kdli Ghit Is it not likely, ^en, that the 
old patriarch called the locality after the most conspicuous ob^ 
ject — the same as the field of Waterloo is named from the 
/arrest village near it, and not from St. Jean, which is still 
nearer ? We throw this out merely as a conjecture — quantitm 
valeat^ However, the author of Sketches of Bengal sides with 
us : he states, ** Calicotta takes its name from a temple dedi- 
cated to Caly. ” Another derivation has been given fiom 
the Mahratta ditch, or Khdl Khattd, which served as its bound- 
ary ; before 1742, when this ditch was dug, we have not seen the 
named given. 

The Dutch, French and Danes chose the right bank 
of the river fully exposed to the river breezes, but the 
English selected the left : three reasons have been as- 
signed, the deep water ran at the left side — ^numbers of 
weavers lived there — members of the patriarchal family of die 
Sets, who dealt with the Company, — and the Mahrattas never 
crossed the river. Job Charnock left Ulubaria on account of 
its unheal thincss, but he did not gain much by the change. 

We shall, in the present article, limit our researches to one 
branch of the subject — the localities of Calcutta. Our remarks 
will be simply gleanings. Many causes render it very difficult 
to pierce into the darkness of the past Natives themselves 
give little aid : they show no lively interest in antiquarian or 
historical research, as the Records of the Asiatic and other So- 
cieties evince ; but the maxim of Cicero holds good now as 
when penned — “ Nesetre quid antequam natus sis aeeiderUt id 
est iemper esse puerum, ” 

We call our article * Calcutta in the olden time ; some may 
say how can you call a city of a century and a half, old ? We 
have only to say — reader, such is the state of the British in In- 
dia, so crowded has been the succession of important and stir- 
ring events, and so shifting have been the actors on the scene, 
that what would appear in England quite modem, bears here, as 
in the United States of America, the air of the antique, an<)we 
look ^ck on our predecessors in CalcutteL of last century wMl 

a similar interest to that with which a Bostonian rea^ the 

* 

* Thoueh allowed by the Mo|{ul the choice of any elte below Hugli, he eelo^ied, 
perhepi, the noit unhealthy ipot on the whole nver : the Salt-water Lake to the 
eaft left mame* of putrid Sih In the dry leaeon, while a dense jangtl raa ap to whare 
Govemment House stands now. 
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Wanderings of the Pilgrim Fathers^ or a Scotchman, The Tales 
nrf Border Life, and The Adventures of Prince Charles^ Our de- 
scriptions are only Fragments drifted from the Wreck of Time. 

A few books have survived the destruction which so cer- 
tainly awaits old works in India, from apathy, frequent removals, 
or the climate : as of some of these only one or two copies exist, 
and as they are not accessible to the generality of our readers, 
we shall occasionally make some extracts to illustrate various 
points in connection with Calcutta as it was in the last century. 
Though the books be old^ the information may be new to many 
of our readers, and even to others may be useful in recalling 
their thoughts, in a busy and bustling age, to the dim visions of 
the past, the twilight of Calcutta history. 

One of the earliest works that presents itself to our notice 
is The Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus, The author was 
Philip Stanhope, an ofheer in the ist regiment of dragoon 

C ards ; his pamphlet, containing 174 pages, was published in 
mdon in 1785 ; he came to India in 1774, the victim of dis- 
appointed love, the lady to whom he was attached not being 
allowed by her father to go to India. He touched* at Madras, 
dined with the Governor, and mentions, p. 38 — “ We retired 
'* soon after dinner, according to the custom of the country, to 
take our afternoon’s nap, which the heat of the climate renders 
** absolutdy nece.ssary ft)r the refreshment of our bodies, which 
"must necessarily be weakened by a continual perspiration. ” 

In October of that year he arrived at Calcutta. It was the 
time when the huka, with its long pipe and rose-water, was in 
vogue: — 

'Even the writers, whose salary and perquisites scarce amount to two 
hundred pounds a year, contrive to be attended, wherever they go, by their 
huka-burdaar, or servant, whose duty it is to replenish the huka with 
the necessary ingredients, and to keep up the fire with his breath. But ex- 
travagant as the English are in their huka, their equipage, and their 
tables, yet all this is absolute parsimony, when compared to the expenses of 
a seraglio : a luxury which only those can enjoy, whose rank in the service 
entitles them to a princely income, and whose haram, like the State horses 
of a monarch, is considered as a necessary appendage to Eastern grandeur. 

He had been promised a situation by Warren Hastings, but 
failed, from the opposition given to all Hastings’ recommenda- 
tions by the new members of council : — 

The numerous dependants which have arrived in the train of the 
Judges, and of the new Commander-in-Cbief of the forces, will, of course, 
be appointed to all the posts of any emolument : and 1 must do those gen- 
tlemen the justice to observe, that« both in number and rapacity, they 
exactly resemble an army of locusts sent to devour the fruits of the earth. 

He left Calcutta after a few month’s stay for Madras* where 
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tit spent three 3rears in the service of Nawab of Axoot ](|i 
1778 he visited Bombay, where " the settlement not 'beii^ Oi- 
vided by factions, there is more society than at ttadm^ apd 
** the sources of wealth being fewer, there is less of luxury and 
parade than at Calcutta.'* The same year he arrim in 
London. 

In 1780 Mrs Fay, the authoress of Ofigifud LetUrs from 
India, presented herself on the stage. She was one of the first 
who tried the overland route ; she was made prisoner at Cali* 
cut by Hyder Ali, and was imprisoned there ; she arrived in 
Calcutta, and mentions her visiting Mr. Hastings at Belvedere 
House, “a great distance from Calcutta.*’ Her husband was 
a barrister, but joining herself to the party of Francis against 
Hastings, and uniting with others in resisting a proposed house- 
tax, he was obliged, through want of briefs, to leave Calcutta in , 
debt, his wife being deprived by the creditors of everything ex- 
cept her clothes. She separated from her husband, and found 
refuge in the house of Sir R. Chambers, noted for his “ immense 
library.” After twelve months’ residence, she left Calcutta for 
England in May 1782, and arrived in England in February 1783, 
experiencing the discomfort of hard-drinking gentlemen on bwd 
with a ** large gun ” in the port-hole of her cabin. She returned, 
however, to Calcutta in 1784, and engaged in the millinery line 
—she failed, return to England, but made another voyage to 
Calcutta. 

We have lately met with a work called HartUyi Housif CaU 
cutta, printed in London, 1789, which, under the guise of fic- 
tion, paints the manners and customs of Calcutta as they exists 
ed in Warren Hastings’ days, when Calcutta was ’’the gnu/b 
of thousands, but a mine of inexhaustible wealth.” The genej* 
varatsemblance of them is confirmed by an octogenarian still 
living. We shall quote occasionally from this book, 

A book called the East Indian Chronologist, published in 
1801 by a Mr. Hawksworth, throws much light on various 
occurrences : it is a compilation of facts relating to British 
connection with India, gathered from sources which are 410W 
destroyed by white ants and damp : die facts are arranged in 
chronological order, and present, in xoo pages quarto, an assem- 
blage of many rare subjects. 

A work was published in Calcutta called Historical and 
siastual Sketches of Bengal, which gives the fullest notice we 
have seen of the early establishment of the English in India, W 
particular account of the Black Hole, the re-taking of Calcutta, 
St. John’s Chui^ the Old Church, Kiernan^c^^^ 
missidn, the Portuguese of Calcutta, the Armenians 01 Calcutta. 
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Old Zaphania Holwell, who rose from being an apothecary, to 
the governorship of Calcutta, published in 1784 the third edi- 
tion of a curious and interesting work, Indta Tracts^ which 
besides giving various details respecting our progress to power 
after the battle of Plassey, presents us with a minute account of 
the sufferings in the Black Hole. He was zemindar of Calcutta 
for some time, and in this work gives a graphic picture of the 
cheating and over-reaching of the native servants of Govern- 
ment of that day. Holwell was bom in Dublin 1711, and 
like other survivors of the Black Hole, he lived to a green old 
age ; he died in 1798. 

Upjohn, an ingenious artist, published a map of Calcutta in 
1793 : he died in 1800— this map is very valuable, as affording 
a contrast with Calcutta at the present time, and thus indicat- 
ing the immense additions since made in buildings and streets. 

Mrs. KindersUy's Utters throw light on different points in 
Calcutta life about 1770. Grose wrote his Travels to the 
East Indies about 1750-4. a French officer, visited 

Calcutta towards the close of last century, and has written an 
interesting account of his travels. 

The Surveyor-Gencrafs Office possesses the original survey 
made by General Martin in 1760 : no road to Budge- Budge is 
marked off. Akra is not mentioned, nor Diamond Har&>ur ; 
there was no road to Diamond Harbour, — the Rupnarayan is 
called the old Ganges, — the Salt Lake was marked off as fre- 
quented by wild buffaloes. 

Stavorinus, a Dutch admiral, visited India in 1768. An ac- 
count is given of his travels in the East, in a work of three 
volumes. We have some lively sketches of the times in Calcutta. 
He and the Dutch Governor of Hugli went to a formal dinner to 
Government-house at half-past 12 p.m. Visits of ceremony were 
then paid at 9 a. m. Seventy covers were laid, and the ser- 
vice was entirely of plate; after dinner the huka was serv- 
ed to each person, and after smoking half an hour, they retired 
to their respective dwellings. At six in the evening they r^e 
to Governor Cartier’s country-seat at Belvedere, where th^ 
supped. The next morning, at o’clock, the English Gov- 
ernor paid a ceremonial visit to the Dutch Governor — that 
seems to have been a fashionable hour for calls, probably to 
avoid the mid-day heats ; on the installation at that period of a 
new Dutch Governor of Chinsura, there was a public break- 
fast given at seveUy and the ceremony took place at 9 : it was 
in the month of March. 

The principle of the association of ideas, has a strong hold over 
Ae mind : man wishes to connect the present with the past 
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it is pleasing for a stranger, when traversing the streets of a 
city, to be able to observe the places identified with various 
events in the days of yore. We l^ve The Traditions of Edin^ 
burgh^ The Recolhctions of London, why should we not have 
a pamphlet to put into the hands of strangers, to be called “ An 
Antiquarian Ramble through Calcutta ? " Some of our pleasant* 
est hours have been spent in this pursuit in Calcutta, in endeav- 
ouring to *' conjure up the ghosts of departed days/' We 
shall now jot down some of our gleanings collected from books 
and conversation ; some of these facts, though apparently trivial, 
have cost us considerable search — but all bear, more or less, on 
the point of Calcutta as it was in respect of its localities. 

We shall begin with Kidderpore, then proceed to Chauringi, 
thence to Tank Square and its neighbourhood, then to Chitpur, 
and conclude with the Circular Road ; noticing, as we go along, 
those places which call up associations of the past, the dim vision 
of the years that are no more ; which remind us of the thoughts 
and actions of the buried generations of English who figured on 
the stage of events in Calcutta during last century. 

Ktdaerpur is approached from the plain by Hastings’ bridge. 
Not far from Hastings* bridge was another of brick, called Sur- 
man’s, after a Mr. Surman, a member of Council — ^he was 
a member of the Embassy to Delhi in 1717— his residence 
was, probably, to the south of it, in a place called Sur- 
man's Gardens, which will be ever memorable as the spot where 
the Governor and his party stopped when they cowardly and 
treacherously deserted the Fort in 1757 : this led to the catastro- 
phe of the Black Hole. Immediately to the south of these gar- 
dens. was the boundary of Govindpur, the limit of the Company's 
colony of Calcutta, marked by a pyramid. Close by were 
situated Watson's Docks, so cdled from a Colonel Watson, the 
chief engineer, who built the first ships in Calcutta in 1781 : 
an enterprising man, he obtained a grant from Government of 
the land for the purpose of making docks, on which he spent ten 
lakhs Near those docks the Colonel erected a wind*mill ; but as it 
commanded a view of a native’s zenana, the native went to law 
and obtained a decree that the wind-mill should be pulled down I 
This was a suit of wind-mill versus nuisances. Previous to 
this, two vessels were launched in 1769 and 1770, but Calcutta 
had heretofore been dependant on Surat, Bombay wd Pegu for 
its ships. Howler, famine g^ve an impulse to sh^buildingt 
Good out of evil — the ravages caused by Hydar in the Carnage 
in 1780, roused the Government to a sense of the impoit- 
ance of the shipping interest: they could not supply riups 
in sufficient numbers to convey food to the famish^ popuM- 
tion of the South. Bombay had docks in 1735, but Kiiderfttie^ 
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liot Mr dHtty years later, which Waddel made in 1795. Trade 
advaticed : between 1781 and 1800, thirty-five vessels, measur- 
ing 17,020 tons, were built : from 1781 to 1821, the total was 
337, which cost more than two millions sterling : this trade of 
ship-building is not, however^ so brisk now. It was not, 
however, confined to Calcutta, as at Fort Gloucester, between 
1811 and 1828, twenty-seven vessels, measuring 9,322 tons, were 
built, and as early as 1801, a vessel of 1.445 ^ons, the Countess 
of Sutkerlandf was built at Titighur, near Harrackpur : the river 
has so shallowed since, that, probably, the experiment could not 
be tried now. 

To the north of Hastings bridge lies Kult {Coolte) bazar ^ 
once occupied, like many other places, by a handsome Musal- 
man burial-ground, but which was pulled down to erect the 
present buildings. On a platform erected to the south-west of it, 
Nandakumar, once Dewan to the Nawab of Murshidabad, was 
executed, Au^st 5th, 1775 — ^the first Brahman hanged by the 
English in India : his death excited as great a revulsion of feeling 
among natives as did the execution of Louis XVI among the 
French royalists. The foremost among the Mahapatak, crimes 
of the highest degree, or mortal sins of the Hindus, is killing a 
Btahman — the other four are stealing gold from a priest, adultery 
with the wife of a guru, drinking spirits, and associating with 
persons who have committed any of those offences. Immediate- 
ly after the execution, the Hindus rushed to the river to wash 
away the offence committed in seeing it, by bathing in Ganges 
water. During three days they ate nothing ; and, subsequent- 
ly, the excitement was very great ; menaces were held out to 
die judges that if they proceeded to court, their lives would 
be sacrificed as victims to popular fury ; but regardless of me- 
naces, they marched in procession to the Supreme Court, 
aittended by all the paraphernalia of justice, and the threats 
of the Hindus were as affective as those of the Calcutta Babus 
on the passing of the Lex Loci Act. There is a native still 
livtng in Calcutta, whose father told him, that on that day the 
Hindus went to the other side of the river to eat, considering 
Calcutta to have been polluted by the execution of a Brahman.* 

The Diamond Harbour road terminates at Kidderpur : from 
Kidderpur to Bursea it was lined with trees : this road extends 
thirty-nine miles to Diamond Harbour, while the river route 
is fifty-six miles : it must have been an immense convenience 
in former days for speedy traffic, when cargo boats, from Mai^ 
to* September, occupied from fi^e to seven days in taking goede 

^ * In tht MmuHot iff Sir £, Imfto he hk mb , n diibraBt lUtBnMBt it bet 
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from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, or wk^ a ship has been 
three weeks beating up to Calcutta from Difimond Harbour : 
the splendid old tanks near Diamond Harbour show the traffic 
that existed. Stavorinus, in 1768, gives the name of the village 
of Dover to Diamond Harbour, “where the English have 
built some warehouses, and a factory much frequented by 
“ships: close to it is a channel called the Shrimp Channev* 
There is no mention of the Diamond Harbour road in Upjohn’s 
map of 1794, though there existed the Budge-Budge high road 
to Calcutta in 1757. Two miles south of Kidderpur is Manik^ 
diands Bkagan. Holwell writes of it — “ The family of the Rajah 
** of Burdwan farmed lands to the amount of four lakhs, contiguous 
“ to the bounds of Calcutta, and had a palace at Byala : the fort 
of Budge- Budge, on the Ganges, was ‘also their property.*** 
This B^gan was once the residence of Manikchand, a Hin- 
du, who was appointed Governor of Calcutta, when the English 
were expelled from it During his incumbency he was noted for 
his rapacity, for though 50,000 of the Hindus returned to their 
dwellings in Calcutta after Suraj Daula left yet no man of 
property would trust himself under Manikchand Bengali like, 
he did not present an example of much courage ; he ran away 
from Budge- Budge, when the English attacked it, a ball striking 
his turban having put him to flight, and he never stopped till he 
reached Murshidabad. Ali Verdi Khan, who appointed him 
to this office, found him so treacherous and cowardly, that he 
trusted the Patans chiefly on active service. The Musalman 
promoted the Bengalis to high office, but on the principle that 
they became excellent sponges which he could squeeze when 
he liked. On Ali Verdy’s memorable retreat from Burdwan, 
18,000 Bengali troops ran away. 

Kidderpur was called after Colonel Kyd, an entefprising* 
European, the Chief Engineer on the Company’s Military 
establishment ; his two East Indian sons were the famous 
ship-builders, and in 1818, launched from the dock there the 
Hastings, a seventy-four gun-ship, which lately anchored at 
Sagp. He, with Bowley, Skinner and others, has shewn what 
genius could effect in spite of the depressing influence of Eu- 
ropean caste, and the feeling which in Calcutta formerly re- 
garded East Indians as a kind of pariahs,* 


* East hubOH*, alMH LaraHiMut, alias coiintry-borns, were a clans that 
alarm in tlie laA ceatniy, some writers eoiijeetnring that they would, like the 
ricans, oombfna with the natives and drive the Enftlidi from Calcutta. Hence nrktfa 
ori^eets were entertained firom neutralising their inSnence There was only sue 
Boarding School in Calcutta, diiefly for East Indians, in 1780, and the iaiiialesCf 
their elase were fonder of the hnka than of letters 1 they loved the theatre, dfeealaw 
magnifieeitly, and aAfordtag^ by their sperkli»g ayee, a merhed cntttriit IsUb nm 
paljneniiind laagow of dm SwopM ladiea“ 
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To the east of Kidderpur lie the Calcutta militia lines ; the 
soldiers are all natives, certainly not on the original plan of the 
militia ; for in the earlier days, every European was expected 
to be a militia man, the same as every passenger in an India- 
man was trained to take part in the defence of the ship. 
In 1759 the Europeans of Calcutta were all enrolled in 
the militia to garrison Calcutta, which enabled the Company 
to send the soldiers into the held against the Dutch, who came 
up the Hugh with a strong force ; again, in 1763, all the regulars 
were sent away from Calcutta, the militia garrisoning it : how- 
ever. a body of free merchants and free mariners, not content 
with standing on the defensive, took the held and marched to 
Patna. In 1801 there was a European as well as a Portuguese 
and Armenian militia. 

The road from Kidderpur to Bursea. in last century, presented 
a picturesque appearance, being planted with shady trees on 
both sides — a hne old practice. 

The Kidderpur Military Orphan was established in 1783 

by Major Kilpatrick, and was located at hrst at Haura, but about 
1790, the present premises were taken. The front room of this 
building, the ball-room, calls to mind the state of society in for- 
mer days, when European ladies were afraid to face the climate 
of India — even Lord Teignmouth’s lady refused to go out to 
India with her husband : in consequence. Kidderpur was a har- 
bour of refuge, where men in want of wives made their selection 
in an evening, at balls given expressly for that purpose, travel- 
ling often a distance of 500 miles down the country to attain 
that object. But tempora mutantur. 

Garden Reach is one of the oldest places of residence out 
of town,” and is mentioned in a map drawn up by General 
Martine in 1760, as containing hfteen residences : but these 
were only hne bungalows. Previous to the battle of Plas- 
sey, the English were cooped up in the neighbourhood of the 
old fort, enjoying the evening air in the Respondentia walk, 
lying beyond Chandpal Gh&t, or in the fish-pond near Laldigi 
— beyond, there was too wholesome a dread of thieves and 
tigers, to induce them to wander into the grounds of the neigh- 
bouring zemindars, who were the Robin Hoods of those days. 
But when peace and security dawned, it is to the taste of the 
Ditcher, they preferred garden-houses, ornamented occasionally 
with statuary, which were their favourite abodes during the hot 
weather. Mrs. Fay writes in November — My time has passed 
“ very stupidly (in Calcutta) for some months, but the town is 
now beginning to fill — people'are returning for the cold sca- 
son”— -doubtless, from their country villas. We find that War- 
ren Hastings had a place of this description at Sukh Sagar ; and 
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another Governor, Cartier, one in 1763 at Baratet. THe retire- 
ment of the garden and the boating parties on the river, “ the 
oars beating time to the notes of the clarionet,” formed more the 
objects of relaxation then than now. “ Kittysol-boys, in the act 
•• of suspending their kittesans, which were finely ornamented, 
“ over their heads — which boys were dressed in white muslin 
“ jackets, tied round the waist with green sashes, and gartered 
at the knees in like manner with the puckered sleeves in 
“ England, with white turbans bound by the same colored 
“ ribband — the rowers, resting on their oars in a similar uni- 
“ form — made a most picturesque appearance. ” 

Sir W, Jones lived in a bungalow in Garden Reach, nearly 
opposite to the Bishop’s College— we have not been able to as- 
certain the site : here shunning Calcutta and its general society, 
he indulged in his oriental studies ; and in the morning, as the 
first streak of dawn appeared on the horizon, he walked up to 
his lodgings in the Court House, where he occupied the middle 
and upper rooms. He must have travelled viA Kidderpur, as 
there was then no direct road from Garden Reach to Calcutta. 

At the bottom of Garden Reach is Akra^ marked off in 
Martine’s map of 1 760, with salt moulds ; after that it was 
used as a powder dep6t, and subsequently as a race-course, 
A little south of Kidderpur bridge, near the old Garden beech, 
is Bhu Khaildst founded by the late Joy Narayan Ghosal : two 
of the largest hugas in India are to be seen in two Sivite tem- 
ples here, which were erected in the last century. 

Alipur seems to be a Musalman name and of the same sig- 
nification as Alinagur (the city of Ali), which Suraja Daula, 
after the Moslem fashion of altering native names, gave to 
Calcutta, on its conquest in 1757. 

Nearly opposite Alipur bridge stood Uvo trees, called ” the 
trees of destruction,” notorious for the duels fought under their 
shade : here Hastings and Francis exchanged shots, in the days 
when European women were few. Had Hastings fallen in that 
duel, the stability of British power in India might have been 
shaken, with such a Phaeton as Francis guiding the chariot of the 
State. Jealousy often gave rise to these ” affairs of honour.” 

Facing Alipur bridge is Belvedere^ once the favorite residence 
of Warren Hastings, but latterly he erected another house 
further south — ^he is said to have hunted timers in its neigh- 
bourhood, and we think it probable, considering the state of 
other places at that time : as late as 1769, Stavorinus writes 
of the country in the vicinity of Chagda : — " Haying many woods, 
" in which there are tigers, we soon met with their traces in 
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“ plenty.” Lord Valentia states, that the Company gave in pre- 
miums for killing tigers and leopards, in Kasimbazar island, up 
to i8oi, Rs. 1,50,000. Mrs. Fay describes Belvedere in 1780 : 

The house is a perfect bijou j most suaerbly fitted up with all that 
unbounded affluence can display ; but still deficient in that simple 
elegance which the wealthy so seldom attain, from the circumstance of not 
being obliged to search for effect without much cost, which those but mo- 
derately rich find to be indispensable. The grounds are said to be very 
tastefully laid out. 

Stavorinus mentions visiting Belvedere in 1768, when the then 
Governor of Bengal resided there ; it may have probably served 
as Barrackpore does now, as the country residence of the Gover- 
nors for the time being. 

The General Hospital reared its head, as early as 1768, over the 
then solitary Chauringi “far from the city;” previous to 1768. 
It was the garden-house of an individual, and was purchased by 
Government* 

To the north of Alipur flows Tolly's Nala, called after Colon- 
el Tolly, who also gave his name to Tolly ganj ; he excavated a 
portion of it in 1775 — the old name given to it was the 
Govindpur-creek, being the southern boundary of Govindpur, 
which was formerly the chief residence of the natives, the Stts^ 
who, along with the Baysaks, constituted the oldest Hindu 
families of Calcutta ; they lived in the neighbourhood of the old 
pagoda and on the site of Fort William, the whole district 
being called Govindpur — a name derived from a deity called 
Govinda. Colonel Tolly made the nala at his own expense, in 
the bed of what was called SurmatCs Nala, Government 
granted him the tolls on it, exclusively, for twelve years, and it 
soon yielded a net profit of Rs. 4,300 monthy. The Colonel 
died soon after its completion. This canal, in the course of 
thirty years, up to 1820, had silted up six feet — its native name 

* Hamilton, in 1709, mentions a pretty good-hospital at Calcutta, which “ many go 
into and undergo the penance of physic, but few come out to give an account of its 
operation.*' In these days doctors were not well qualified or well paid. Exuno 
omnts disce ; an anecdote is mentioned of one of the Governors of Bombay, who, 
wishing to gain the favour of His Honorable Masters in England, by retrenchment, 
found me Surgeon's pay to be torty-two rupees monthly, on which he said there must 
be some mistue, that the figures were transposed, and so saying, with one stroke of 
his pm he wrote twenty-four instead of forty-two I However, in Calcutta, there was 
a dmerence. Thus in 1780—“ Physic, os well as law, is a gold mine to its professors, 
to work it at wiU. The medical gentlemen at Calcutta make their visits in palan- 
quins, and receive a gold-mohur from each patient, for every common attendance— 
natras are enormous. 

A disease called a puceajeoer'' was prevalent in Calcutta lost century, probably 
owing to the mass of jungle which extended in every direction, and the fetid jhUs. 
Mrs. Kindersley writes of it as *' the illness of which most perils die in Calcutta ; 
it frequently carries off persons in a few hours— the doctors esteem it the highest 
degree of putridity." 
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is Burhi G%tngd,* On its banks is the Kill GhAt temple, built 
about sixty years ago by one of the Sabama Chudaris of 
Barsi Byeald. 

We next proceed to Chauringi, Mrs. Kindersley, in 1768, 
describes the European houses ‘‘as built so irregular, that it 
‘ looks as if the houses had been thrown up in the air, and fallen 
“down again by accident as they now stand.'* The people of 
Calcutta in fact preferred, like the Madras people, gainlen- 
houscs, where they could enjoy some privacy. The town was 
considered unhealthy and hot, and Chauringi was chosen for 
a garden retreat, as people now select Kasipur and Titihur, 
and as they will, ere long, on the opening of the rail-road, 
choose the neighbourhood of Bandel. How times change 1 The 
Sunderbunds were healthy and populous places, eighty years 
before Charnock founded Calcutta, were then the site of flour- 
ishing cities, but arc now the abodes of the rhinoceros and the 
tiger. 

ChaufingiiC^ovftmghi, is a place of quite modem erection. 
Be not surprised, reader, it originated from “ the rage for coun^ 
try houses/’ with their shade and flowers, whidi prevailed 
equally at Bombay and Madras, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury — but how country houses ? Why, Chauringi was then out 
of town, and even palki bearers charged double fare for going 
to it ; while at night, servants returned from it in parties, having 
left their good clothes behind through fear of ttaJkaifs, who 
infested the outskirts of Chauringi ! There is a lady still 
living, who recollects when there were only two houses in 
Chauringi — one Sir E. impey's, the very house now occu- 
pied as the Nunnery, a third story only being added. On the site 
of the Nunnery Church was a tank, called the Goltalao ; 
surrounding quarter was Sir E. Impey’s park, which stretched to 
Chauringi-road on the west and to Park-street on the north, 
an avenue of trees leading through what is now Middleton- 
street into Park-street from his house ; it was surrounded by a 
fine wall, a large tank was in front, and plenty of room for a 
deer park. A guard of sipahis was allowed to patrol about 
the house and grounds at night, occasionally firing off their 

* Our readers may deem it incredible, but we have a firm conviciion, that the 
Ganges Itself, which now flows by fiishop^s College, once took its course on the site 
of Tolly*s Nala. With the natives, to the south of Calcutta, Tollyganj is a sacr^ 
place for ciemation, and so is Baripur, where there is now not a drop of water, be- 
cause they believe the stream of the Ganges rolled there once: the traveller never 
sees any funeral pyres smoking near the Hughli, south of Calcutta, as the natives 
have a notion that this is a jraifd GSHfi, or a modem channel— the ancient chaikneL 
and not merely the water, is accounted sacred by them. Geological observations eon- 
firm this. In the borings made at Kidderpur, in 1823, it was found, there were sre mgf- 
taSle rmains or trust hence there mutt liave been a river or large bo^ of water there. 
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muskets to keep off the dakaiis. The other house was 
the present St. Paul’s School. Chauringi houses increased 
towards the close of the last century. Upjohn, in 1794, places 
twenty-four houses in Chauringi, between Dharamatala and 
Brijitalao, the Circular-road and the plain. Lord Corwnallis, 
in his day, remarked that one-third of the Company’s 
territories was a jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts, and 
in Chauringi the few houses were scattered over a great 
extent of ground. Let those who are warm friends to the 
centralising system of Calcutta, and who look on the Chauringi 
palaces as ever enduring, reflect a little on the past— to con- 
jecture what the future may be. Surat, three centuries ago, 
had a population of half a million, now its grass-grown streets 
and tomb-covered squares show the desolating hand of time, 
Sagar island now the abode of the tiger and the snake, con- 
tained two years previous to the foundation of Calcutta, a 
population of 200.000, which, in one night, in 1688, was 
swept away by an inundation. 

Pnrk‘Streety so called, because it led to Sir E. Impey’s park, is 
mentioned in Upjohn’s map of Calcutta. 1794. by the name of 
Burial-ground road. Being out of toivn last century, it was the 
route for burials from town (/>., the part north of Tank 
Square) to the Circular-road burial ground ; hence it was dreaded 
as a residence. “All funeral processions are concealed as much 
‘ as possible from the sight of the ladies, that the vivacity of their 
"tempers may not be wounded,” — death and dancing did not 
harmonise together. We find in the India Gazette oi ^ 
notice from T. Maudesely, undertaker, advertising for work, 
‘ having regularly followed that profession in England.” He 
states, that on account of the great distance of the burial- 
groud, he has built a hearse, and is fitting up a mourning- coach ; 
—previous to that, what a gloomy scene in Park-street ; a funer- 
bI procession continuing one hour or more. The coffins, cover- 
ed with rich black velvet palls, were carried on men’s shoulders, 
and the European pall-bcarcrs arranged a little before they came 
to the ground. 

Chauriny^i-road is spoken of by Holwell in 1752, as “the 
road leading to Collegot (Kali Ghat) and Dee Calcutta,”— a 
market was held in it at that time. 

In a house in Wood street, occupied lately by the Eye Infirm- 
ary, Colonel Stewart lived, sumamed Hindu Stewart, from his 
conformity to idolatrous customs, &c..— he was one of that class, 
now almost passed away, who looked with equal regard on the 
worship ^ Christ and Krishna. 

At the comer of Park-street is the Asiatic Sodetfs house, 
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built on a piece of ground granted by Government ; it had 
been previously occupied as a man^ge^ and was favourably 
located for that purpose. The Society was founded, Januaiy 
15th, 1784— the same year which gave Calcutta the first' church 
erected by the public since the battle of Plassey : religion and 
literature thus went together. 

The Course so called, as being a coss, or two miles in length 
is described in 1768, as being “ out of town, in a sort of angle 
made to take the air in,” though an old song states that those 
who frequented it, “ swallowed ten mouthfuls of dust for one 
of fresh air.” Hamilton makes no mention of it in 1709: 
the recreation then was in chaises or by palankins, in the 
fields or to gardens,” Boating and fishing seem to have been 
favourite amusements. Certainly those who took their evening 
sail in a pinnace, enjoyed more exercise than the modem lollers 
in a carriage on the Course 

Of the Race Course, mention is made in 1780, though the pre- 
sent one was commenced in 1819 There was formerly an old 
Race Course at Akra, but Lord Wellesley, during his adminis- 
“ tration, set his face decidedly against horse-racing and every 
“ other species of gambling :” his influence threw a damper on it 
for many years, though last century a high value was attached 
to English jockeys, and the races were favourite subjects of ex- 
pectation with the ladies. With the amusement of the turf 
came the spirit of betting. 

Dharmatala was formerly called the avenue, as it led from 
town to the Salt-water Lake and the adjacent country. Last 
century it was a “ well-raised causeway, raised by deepening the 
ditch on either side,” with wretched huts on the south side ; 
while on the north a creek ran through a street, still called 
Creek-Row, through the Wellington Square Tank, down to 
Chandpal Ghit. Large boats could come up it — if it had been 
kept clear and had been widened, it might have been veiy useful 
for the drainage, as Colonel Forbes, in his memoranda to 
the Municipal Commissioners in 1835, recommended the dig- 
ging of a similar creek in that direction. The road was, accord- 
ing to an old useful Hindu practice, shaded with trees on both 
sides, as we find was the practice in other parts at that period. 
DkarmcOala is so called from a great mosque, since pulled down, 
which was on the site of Cook's stables ; the ground belonged, 
with all the neighbouring land, to Jifir, the jamadar of Warren 
Hastings, a zealous Musalman. The a famous Musal-. 

man assemblage of tens of thousands of people, which now meet s 
in the Circular-road, used then to congregate there, and by its 
local sanctity, gave the name to the street of the DkarmakUa 
or Holy^street. 
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The basar, about half way between" Wellington Square and 
Government House, occupied the site of the residence of Colon- 
el De Glass, Superintendent . of the Gun Manufactory, which 
has since been removed to Kasipur. David Brown, the emi- 
nent minister of the Mission Church, subsequently * occupied 
the building, which had a large comj^und. He kept a Boarding 
School, and had among his pupils Sir R. Grant, late Governor 
of Bombay and Lord Glenelg. 

Wellington Square Tank was excavated in 1822 : it was one 
of the good works of the Lottery Committee ; its site was 
formerly occupied by wretched huts inhabited by lascars, who 
made the place a mass of filth and dirt. The banks have sever- 
al times fallen in, owing to the old creek called Channel Creek 
having formerly run through it. 

The Native Hospital owes its origin to the suggestion of 
the Rev. John Owen, a Chaplain ; the plan was proposed in 
I793» when the Marquis Cornwallis granted it Rs. 600 
per month ; the private subscriptions amounted to Rs. 54.000. 
I^rd Cornwallis gave Rs. 3,000, each Member of Council 
Rs. 4,500, the Nawab Vizier gave Rs. 3,000. It was estab- 
lished at first in the Chitpur-road, and opened September 
the 1st, 1794; but in 1798 the managers purchased ground 
in *' the open and airy road of Dharmatala ” At that time there 
were only three or four houses in the street.* During the last 
century disease must have made fearful ravages among the 
natives. Small-pox was a dreadful scourge ; ‘‘ inoculation is 
“much practised by the natives, but they convert the con- 
“ tagious matter into powder, which they give internally, mixed 

with some liquid.” Adjoining the Dharmatala is the Free 
School, on the site of a house which was occupied by Mr. Justice 
Le Maitre, one of the judges in Impey’s time. The Free 
School was engrafted on the Old Charity School founded in 
1742, and settled ** at the garden-house near the Jaun Bazar, 
I795»” The purchase and repair of the premises cost Rs. 56,800! 

• Cnlcutta, in former days, had justly an ill name for its insalubrity, “ the erave-yard 
of Europeans"— but the Doctois also were in fault, as Dr. Goodeve, in his able pa- 
per ** On the Progress of Europe m Medicine in the East " shows, when all agreed that 

** as the strength must be supported in dysentery, wine and solid animal food were the 
most appropriate diet." Patients were ordered in these cases, “pillaos, curries, grilled 
fowls and peppered chicken broth tut lUfttum, with a gloss or two of medicine, or a 
little brandy and water, and a dessert of ripe fruits." Native doctors had their hot and 
cold remedies for hot and cold diseases, their mantras and philtres, while Lind states 
that the Portuguese doctors prescribed os the grand cure, '*the changing all th« 
Emroptan blood in the patient’s bodies into native r This they endeavoured to ac- 
complish by reprated .venesections, till they conceived that the whole matt of this 
dreulating fluid had been abstracted. And then, by a diet consisting eaclnrively of 
'4he productions of the country, they hoped to substitute a liquid entire^ ^ n/i an, 
which would render their patients proof against the maladies under which thw had 
previously laboured." 
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On the proposal for forftiing the Free School, the public at once 
subscribed Rs. 26,082 and Earl Cornwallis gave Rs. 2^000 It 
is the oldest educational institution in Calcutta ; it is said that 
its funds arose chiefly from the interest of the restitution 
money granted by the Musalmans for pulling down the Old 
Church near the Writers* Buildings in 1756. 

Cossitala^ leading from Dharmatala into Old Calcutta, was 
named after the Kasdi^ or butchers, dealers in goats and cows’ 
flesh, who formerly occupied it as their quarter. It must, therefore, 
have been formerly a hateful street for Hindus to pass on their 
way from Chitpur to Kali Ghdt, as seventy years ago Hindlii 
would not sell an ox when they knew it was designed for slaughter. 
Like Government House, it was then “ in the suburbs of Calcutta;” 
this may account for the late C. Grant, father of Lord Glenelg, 
having taken up his residence in Grant’s Lane, which received 
its name from this circumstance. He afterwards built a hand- 
some house, opposite Lord Clive’s where he resided several 
years before he left India. In 1757 Cossitala was a mass 
of jungle, and even as late as 1780, it was almost impas* 
sable from mud in the rains. In Upjohn’s map, only two or 
three houses are marked in it, so that Mr. Grant might en- 
joy his rus in urhe in the neighbourhood of his favorite Lai 
Girga, In 1788 a Mr. Mackinnon advertises for a school to 
be opened to contain 140 pupils. 

Lai Bazar is mentioned by Holwcll in 1738, as a famous 
bazar. Mrs. Kindersley, in 1768, states it to be the best street 
in Calcutta, full of little shabby looking ” shops called BouHquts 
“ kept by black people it ^cn stretched from the Custom 
House to Baitakhana. Bolst mentions a case of a Governor* 
General, about 1770, who, finding that Europeans there retailed 
paria arrack to the great debauchery of the soldiers,” sent a 
guard of sipahis and gave them lodgings for several days in die 
dungeon of the new fort. Sir W. Jones, in 1788, refers 
to the nuisance there of low taverns, kept by Italians, Spanish 
and Portuguese. In the house west of the Police Office, 
were formerly placed haman, or warm-baths. It is singular 
that in the metropolis of an oriental country, no encourage- 
ment has been given to these speculations, while every over- 
land traveller can testify to the beneficial effects of the Cairo 
hot-baths, and even the mechanics of London now avail them- 
selves of tepid baths. Facing this, on the opposite side of 
the street, stood an old play-house. The Police Office formed 
the residence of John Palmer, one of the ” merchant princes ” 
of Calcutta. His fadier was Secretary to Warren Hastings ; 
when a youth, he was prisoner of war in France, where he 
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was treated most kindly by La Fftte, the famous banker, who in- 
structed him in commercial subjects He came in 1789 to Cal- 
cutta, where he established himself in business, which he con- 
ducted on a most extensive scale : he had for his first partner 
Henry St. George Tucker, who was afterwards in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and subsequently Chairman of the Court of Directors. 
Palmer was called the prince of British merchants and was equally 
renowned for his princely generosity. He died in 1836. On 
the opposite side of the street, stood the Old Jail of Calcutta, 
which also served as the Tyburn of Calcutta, all the executions 
taking place in the cross road near it ; the pillory was erected 
also on that spot. There is a man still living in Calcutta who 
underwent the punishment of the pillory there. The Calcutta 
papers of 1800 give us an account of one Brajamohun Dut, a 
watch-maker, having been hanged there for stealing a watch pH- 
vaiely from a tiwelling-house. The same period has witnessed 
five Europeans hanged there together. At the siege of Calcutta, 
fn 1757, it served like another Hougomont, as a point of de- 
fence. 

Calcutta, in early days in 1780, had French and English 
confectioners. Opposite the Old Jail in Lai Bazar, was the 
famous Harmontcon Tavern^ now the Sailors’ Home ; it was the 
handsomest house then in Calcutta, and proved a great comfort 
to the poor people in the Jail, to whom supplies of food were fre- 
quently sent from thence. It was founded in the days when 
strangers considered that ** every house was a paradise and every 
ho.st an angel where young men stayed as long as they liked ; 
but this system began to give way to that of hotels about 1823. 
Mrs. Fay writes of it in 1780 

1 felt for more gratified some time ago, when Mrs. Jackson procured 
me a ticket for the Harmonic, which wan supported hy a select number of 
gentlemen, who, each in alphabetical rotaton, gave a concert, ball and sup- 
per, during the old season ; I believe once a fortnight. 

We had a great deal of delightful muuc, and Lady C^— , who ia a capital 
performer on the hai^ichord, played, amongst other pieces, a Sonata of 
Nicolai's in a moat brilliant style. 

Mr. Hastings attended this party. The Harftionicon Society, 
previous to 1780, had a house in Lai Bazar, so that purich- 
houses were, probably, its successors. Hawkswoith men- 
tions,— “I was also .shown, en passant, a tavern called the Lon* 
« don Hotel, where entertainments are furnished at the meekHite 
price of a gold-mohur a head, exclusive of the dessert and wines. 
At the coffee-houses your single dish of coffee costs you a 
** rupee (half-a-crown) ; which half-crown, however, franks yoii 
**to the perusal of the English newspapers, which are regu- 
lariy arranged* on* a file, as in London ; t^cther with 1^ 
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** CaicHtta Advertiser^ the Calcutta. Chronicle^ &c., &g.»— and 
" for the honour of Calcutta, be it recorded, that the tw 6 lasts 

named publications are^ what the English prints formerly uter^ 
** moral, amusing and intelligent'' The chief strangerd itdA 
came to Calcutta were the Captains of the Indiamen, great 
personages in their day, the lords of those splendid wpay 
the Old Indiamcn, and whose position was often a stqp« 
ing-stonc to a seat in the Direction. In fact one of the Chartets 
provided that six members of the Court of Directors should 
always have been commanders of their ships, but the Com" 
pany rented accommodation for those magnates by hiriiig 
houses during their stay at Rs. 500 per month. 

A little to the north of this, in the Chitpore road, is tlie 
Ttretta Bazar ^ so called from a Frenchman named Tiretta, who 
established it about 1788 ; he was superintendent of streets 
and buildings. It yielded a monthly rent of Rs. 3,800. It 
was valued then at two lakhs and Tiretta having become 
bankrupt, his creditors offered it at that sum as a prize in a 
lottery. 

Opposite Tiretta Bazar stood the house of C. Weston (after 
whom Weston’s lane was named) ; when he lived there in 1740, 
the house was in the midst of a large garden, which could have' 
borne witness to many benevolent deeds. C. Weston here gave 
away Rs. 1,600 monthly to the poor with his own hand| and at 
his death he left one lakh of rupees as a legacy. 

The road from Lai Bazar to the Old Church, called Mission 
Row, was formerly named the Rope Walk, and was the scene of 
hard hghting at the time of the siege of Calcutta in 1757. The 
Old or Mission Church was so called, because it is the oldest 
church in Calcutta, having been built in 1 768, eleven years after 
the demolition of the first church by the Musalmans. Kieman- 
der, the first Protestant missionary to Bengal, erected it, at a 
cost to himself of half a lakh. He not only did this, but gave the 
proceeds of the sale of his deceased wife’s jewels to the building ; 
in ] 774, a large school-room was added to the east of the present 
church. During his life-time Kiernander gave away of his own 
property in charity at least 12,000 sterling. This school and 
the church were built in a way then unusual in Calcutta, without 
any Sunday work 1 Kiernander died in 1799, in his eighty-seventh 
year, forty-eight of which he spent in India ; with him died 
all very active efforts for the benefit of the Portuguese The 
subsequent exertions were merely desultoiy. ^ 

David Brown, the first chaplain of this church, was the 
man for the middle classes. His congregation was chiefly com- 
posed - of Europeans, East Indians and Portuguese,” — ^the 
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only recompense he would consent to receive from the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, was ‘‘some valuable packages of 
books." The church is still known among the natives by the 
name of the Lai Girja. from the red* painted bricks of which 
it was made ; but Lai Bazar was a name in existence long before 
this church — perhaps it may have been called lal from its vi- 
cinity to the Lal Bazar? The premises now occupied by the 
senior chaplain were once the abode of Obeck, a well-remem- 
bered name. The residence of the junior chaplain is adjacent to 
the site of the first mission school begun in Calcutta, by Kiernan- 
der, in 1759. It contained 135 boys, Armenian. Bengali, English 
and Portuguese. English and Portuguese were taught in it 
Kiemander entertained sanguine hopes of the conversion of the 
Brahmans in the school ; but his prospects were doomed, as many 
subsequently have experienced in similar cases, to vanish into air. 
The minister of the Mission Church paid more attention to the 
spiritual and intellectual condition of that much neglected class, 
the Portuguese, than any other persons in Calcutta, and some 
of the best members of the church were Portuguese : even as 
late as 1789, the Rev. T. Clarke, who came out as a Mission- 
ary, but who afterwards renounced his profession and became 
a chaplain “ under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief,*' 
began to study Portuguese, as “ a fundamental principle of the 
“ Mission was to have the native population everywhere 
“ addressed in their own language.” This church is inseparably 
connected with the name of Charles Grant, who paid Rs. 10,000 
to have it redeemed from the Sheriffs grip. He contributed 
liberally to the missionary objects of it, and afterwards, as Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, selected the chaplains to be 
there.* In the last century, the Old Church was in a state of feud 
with the New (St John’s) Church, the chaplains of the former 
were evangelicals, of the latter, high church ; the middle class 
and the East Indians attended the former, the fashionables and 

big-wigs,” the latter— so far did the spirit of odium theologicum 
reach, that the chaplain of the New Church requested the Gov- 
ernment to close the Old Church 1 

Tank Square, last century, “in the middle of the city,*’ 
covers upwards of twenty-five acres of ground. Stavorinus 
states : ** It was dug by order of Government, to provide Ae 
* inhabitants of Calcutta with water, which is very sweet and 
“ pleasant. The number of springs which it contains makes the 
“water in it nearly always on the same level. It is railed 
“ round, no one may wash in it” When this tank was dug, 

* For fell defeilt rapecting KienanHer, see an article in thia Revkm, No. Xllt— 
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we have never been able to ascertain. Hamilton wfot6 2 a 
1702, that the Governor had a handsome house in the Fortii 
'* the Company has also a pretty good garden, that fitfaiabea 
** the Governors with herbage and fruits at table, and some fish* 
ponds to serve his kitchen with good carps, callops and 
** mullet.” Perhaps the tank was dug to serve as the fish-pond^i 
and the garden may have formed the Park, Lai Bdi, or in modem 
times, Tank Square. The tank was formerly more extensive^ 
but was cleansed and embanked completely in Warren Hastingsf 
time. Its first name was ** the Green before the Fort.” No doubt» 
it was the place of recreation and shooting wild game for the Com- 
pany’s factors, and in the middle of last century it was the scene 
of many a moonlight gambol of young people, and elderly ones, 
who, rigged out in stockings of different colours, yellow coat| 
green waistcoat, &c., &c., amused themselves on the banks of the 
** fish-pond in the park,” inhaling the evening breezes, and think- 
ing of the friends of whom they had heard nine months before t 
0 /d Court Housi Street^ parallel with Mission Row, is so 
called from the Old Court House, or Town Hall, which stood 
at the northern extremity of the street, on the site of St* 
Andrew’s Church. The charity boys were lodged and fed here 
previous to the battle of Plassey — this was the first charity 
school,— feeding and educating twenty children for Rs. 2400 
annually. It was erected about 1727, by Mr. Bourchier, 
of a merchant, who was afterwards appointed Governor of 
Bombay. In 1734 he gave it to Government, on condition of 
their paying Rs. 4,000 annually to support a charity school, this 
money goes to the Free School, and is still payed by Go^m- 
ment. In 1765, it was considerably enlarged by private sul^ 
scription, in consideration of this Government agreed to give 
Rs. 800 monthly to the school. Omichand, a native merclratr 
gave Rs. 20,000 towards this subscription. Lectures were occa- 
sionally given in it ; we find that Dr. Bell in 1788 read a course 
of twelve lectures on experimental philosophy there. Stavo- 
rinus writes of it in 1770: — ^“Over the Court House are two 
handsome assembly rooms. In one of these are hung up the 
“ portraits of the King of France, and of the^ late queen» as 
** large as life, which were brought by the English from Chan- 
demagore, when they took that place.” These assembly rooms 
were used, as the Town Hall is now, for holding balls, meetingSi 
&C, We have an account of a grand ball given here in 17^ 
in honor of the Dutch Governor, by the English Govemer Car- 
tier. The party assembled at seven and remain^ till the next 
morning, ^ the ladies were decorated with an immense quan- 
” tity of jewels.” 
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Sk W. lones occupi^ rooms in tiie present Court House, 
where he t^d to attend to Police cases twice a week, to issue 
warrants, to pick up the drunken sailors, as all the judges in 
those days took it by turns to do. In the Court only 
four attorneys were allowed to practise ; an appeal was permit- 
ted to the G^emor and Council. Another Court, founded in 
1753, called the Court of Requests, existed, composed of twenty- 
four Commissioners, selected originally by the Government 
from among the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, but who sub- 
sequently elected their own members. They sat every Thursday 
to determine matters of forty shillings value — three forming a 
quorum, Daniel gives a drawing of this Court House — with ele- 
phants walking in Tank Square, — for in the last century ele- 
phants were freely permitted to perambulate the town. As 
eady as 1727 a corporation, consisting of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen, and a Mayor’s Court was established, of which the 
famous Zaphania Holwell was once President ; but it was con- 
sidered to be too much under the influence of Government, 
cases having occurred where trials were suspended at the dictum 
of the Governor, who, by his patronage, greatly influenced the 
Members. Owing to this and the want of an enlarged jurisdic- 
tion to control the gigantic abuses which had grown up among 
the servants of Government, the Supreme Court was consti- 
tuted in its stead in October 1774. The Mayor’s Court had juris- 
diction in civil causes between Europeans. The judges were the 
Aldermen, mercantile men, who had a liberal allowance of twen- 
ty-two rupees monthly for their services I Holwell sat in this 
Court, and states, he heard natives confess to the most atrocious 
crimes, pleading they should be acquitted, since it was the Kdli 
Yug^ and therefore it was in the nature of things to commit sin. 
4 siatieui states, that the abolition of the Mayor’s Court in 
1774, was not a very popular measure : — 


The altenieys, who have foHowed the judges im search of prey, as the 
eaerioii crows do an Indian army on its match, are extremely socoessful in 
aimporti^ the spfnt of litigation among the natives, who like children, 
alighted with a new plaything, are highly pleased with the onportunity of 
harassing one another by vexatious suits ; and those pests of society, called 
bailiffs, a set of miscreants hitherto little known in India, are now to be 
•een id every street, watching for the unhappy victims devoted to iMal 
persecution. Even the menial servants are now tutored 10 breathe that 
losolent spirit of English licentiousness, which teaches the slave to insult 
his master, 'an 4 then bring his action of damages at Westminster if de* 
•ervcdly cnattlied ft>r his impudence. Arbitrary fines are daily imposed on 
sentleiiieti who presume to correct their slaves ; and the house of the Chief 
Justice of resembles the office of a tradmg magistrate in West- 
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Afi an illustration of the state of justice in the Mayor’s 
Court, we give an anecdote with which the mibc of Tmgm is 
mixed up. The party referred to was a relative of the late 
Dwarkanath Tagore \— 

A gentleman of the CouAcil of Calcutta became indebted te one Wm* 
AVilson, a sail maker, for work done in the way of his profession, amanm- 
ing to Co.*s Ks. 75-9 7, for payment of which the sail-maker sent in hU 
bill, with a receipt annexed. The Councillor who happened at the satne 
time to be semindar, alleged the charges in the bill were exorbitant and 
unreasonable, and would neither discharge nor give up the bill, threnteninf 
the sail-maker, that he would get him turned out of the Company's service^ 
or sent to Bencoolen if he persisted in his demand. The saibmaker, not 
intimidated, filed his bill in the Mayor's Court against the Councillor, whow 
rather than expose the affair to a public discussion, more prudently agreed 
to pay the bill and the expenses of suit, by which it was consequently 
swelled. The complainant’s solicitor or attomey-at-law (as they are 
called in Bengal) sent his banyan, Radhoo Tagoor, a black merchant 
of Calcutta, to receive the amount of the bill. This was repeated several 
times without success ; till at* last the said Radhoo Tagoor desired the 
Councillor’s banyan to inform bis master, that the amount of the bill Wat 
wanted, and if it was not paid, some bad consequences might ensue from the 
cause going on in the regular course of law, and the charges being con- 
sequently enhanced : which being told to the Councillor and zemindar, he 
grew angry and ordered the merchant, Radhoo Tagoor, to be immediately 
seized by his {leons, and carried to the cutchery, where he was without 
any examination, inquiry, or form whatever, tied up. severely flogged, and 
beat on the head with his own slippers, by order of the said zemii^r, who 
wrote a letter to the attorney at-law upon the occasion, of which the foh> 
lowing is an exact copy 

Sir ,— 1 have ordered your demand to be complied with. It is so extra* 
vagant, that I intend laying it before the Court. Your banyan was so inso- 
lent as to tell me that, unless I discharge it directly, you would increase 
your demand, for which insolence in him 1 have sent him to the cutoheip 
where he will meet bis deserts. 

Your most bumble servant, 

Calcutta, the 22n*i February 1865. 

Near the Old Court House, in the north-west comer of 
Lyons’ Range stood the theatre^ which in the siege of 1757, 
was turned into a battery by the Moors, and annoyed the fort 
very much. The theatre was generally served by amateuf 
performers, and was frequented by the authorities ; a ball room 
was attached ; respecting the dancing there, Asiaticus gives us 
a lively description : — 

For my own part, I already begin to think the dazzling bdahtness of • 
copper-coloured face infinitely preferable to the pallid and sickly hoc, which 
banishes the roses from the cheeks of the Euiopean fair, and femindt me df 
the death-struck countenance of Lazarus lisen from ihe grave. The 
Ksh ladies are immodorately fond of dancing, an exercise ULoalculsteibW 
the burning climate of Bengal ; and in my opitiion, bowesror ^odaMoihlo m 
cooler latitudes, not a little indelicate in a country, where the inbabiUM 
■re covered with no more clothes than what decency absolutely roquims. 
Imagine to yourself the lovely object of your affections ready io expire WMt 
heatfevcry^inib trembNng, and- ooovy loetufe dfeto n od with ladguc^. end 
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her partner with a muslin handkerchief in each hand employed in the 
delightful office of wiping down her face, while the big drops stand im- 
pearled upon her forehead. 

Fort William College or Writer^ Buildings was appropriated 
for the residence of writers, or young civilians. Originally 
civilians, during their first years in India, were employed in 
copying. Sir C. Metcalfe ** wrote section ” himself, a work now 
done by keranis at the rate of 1,400 words for a rupee— they at 
first lived in the fort, but, subsequently, in the present buildings, 
which were rented by Government from the Harwell family. Mr. 
G. Harwell himself retired to England on a fortune of eighty 
lakhs, he was member of Council in 1780: these eighty lakhs 
melted away in a manner no one could account for. Old Har- 
well was Governor of Calcutta in 1750, and for a century the 
family has commanded the first appointments in the Civil Ser- 
vice. The location of it in Calcutta was most unfavourable 
for the young men, — could the past unfold its tale, what a 
picture would be presented of young men fresh from school, 
lavishing large sums on horse-racing, dinner parties, contract- 
ing large loans with banians^ who clung to them for life like 
Inches, and quartered their relations on them throughout their 
Indian career. Mention is made of the Writers* Buildings in 
1780, as being ”a monument of commercial prosperity,”— 
could the walls tell of the past, how many scenes would be 
unfolded — ^lamp shades used as champagne glasses, &c., &c. In 
the houses now occupied by the Excltange and the Hurkaru 
office. Fort Willtam College was first located on its establish- 
ment in 1800, by the Marquis of Wellesley. Dr. Buchanan, 
the Vice-Provost, and Dr. Carey occupied rooms in what is 
now the Exchange, but it was then a part of the Old College 
of Fort William, and was connected with the other portion of 
the building, now the Hurkrau office, by a gallery that ran 
across the street. This building reminds us of a few points 
about the former status of civilians. Orders came from the 
Court in 1675, civilians should serve five years as appren- 
tices, receiving, however, ten pounds per annum for the last 
two years, and then to rise to the respective grades of writer, 
factor, merchant, and senior merchant ; they were also directed 
to learn the military exercise, so that, if found better qualified 
for the military than the civil line, they might receive a com- 
mission and have military pay. Their honourable masters had 
strange ideas of a civilian’s duties, for, in 1686, on ten ships of 
war being sent to Bengal, to fortify Chittagong and establish a 
mint there, there were six' companies of soldiers sent in the 
ships, without captains^ as the Members of Council were 
designed to act as such I Chamock, a civilian, was appoint^ 
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Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. But as early as 1600, the 
India Company requested in their petition for a Charter, " that 
no gentlemen might be employed in their charge ! 

To the west of Writers' Buildings, thirty yards east bf the 
fort, stood the first church of Calcutta, called St John's, 
at the suggestion of the Free Masons, who were Hbersd con- 
tributors to it.* It was built in ly 16, days when '* gold was 
plenty and labour cheap" by the piety of seafaring men. 
The Christian Knowledge Society took an active part in its 
establishment, and the Gospel Propagation Society sent a hand- 
some silver cup in commemoration of its opening. As they were 
sometimes without a chaplain owing to death, the service was 
performed by merchants, who were allowed Rs. 600 annually 
for reading the prayers and a sermon on Sunday, — ^the oldest 
chaplain we have notice of, is Samuel Brereton, in 1709^ The 
steeple of this church, the chief public ornament of the set- 
tlement,’* fell, or sunk down in the earthquake of 1737, and the 
church itself, which commanded the fort, was demolished by 
the Moors in 1756. Calcutta then remained without a church, 
until the Missionary Kiernander erected one at his own ex- 
pense in 1768. service in the interval being performed in 
a temporary room fitted up on a ground floor in the old fort, 
though little respect was paid to Sunday, except by hoist- 
ing the flag at Fort William. Even in church no great 
decorum was observed. 

Where all ladies are approached, by sanction of ancient custom, hy all 
l^ntlemen indiscriminately, known or unknown, with offers of their hand 
to conduct them to their seat ; accordingly, those gentlemen who wish to 
change their condition (which are chiefly old feilow!^ for the young ooea 
either choose country-born ladies for wealth, or having left their hearts be- 
hind them, enrich themselves, in order to be united to their favourite duld- 
neas in their native land) on hearing of a ship’s arrival, make a point of re- 
pairing to this holy dome, and eagerly tender their services to the fair 
strangers ; who, if this stolen view happens to captivate, often without un- 
dergoing the ceremony of a formal introduction, receive matrimonial over- 
tures and becoming brides in the utmost possible splendour, have their rank 
instantaneously established, and are visited and paid every honour to which 
the consequence of their husbands entitles them. 

In Hartley House mention is made of the foundation of 
a new church laid about 1780, in the new fort Could any 
of our readers throw light on this subject ? 

In the .north-west corner of Tank Square, stood the BiaHk 
its site was commemorated by an obelisk, fifty feet high, 
inscribed with the names of thirty victims who perished in the 

* We have acoouats of a Free Mason’s Lodge in Calcutta in 1744 ; in 1789, Ih^y 
gave at the Old Court House a ball and supper to the memben of the Cwpany'a 
aervice In Calcutta ; and they seem to have nad a local habitation and a nane then 
from the days of Charnock— -their iustitution tended to miilgnte the eadasinenete 
of European caale in Ibrniar tunes. 
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Black Hola; on the 20th of June 1757. It was erected at the 
expense of Mr. Howell and the suiwivors, " the bodies of the 
victims were thrown into the ditch of the fort.”* This mo- 
Rument, though erected at the expense of individuals, was 
pulled down by the order of the Marquis of Hastings, on 
the ground that it served to remind the natives of our former 
humiliation.f As the remark has often been made, that Indian 
patronage has been a family one, and that the same names 
occur year after year, we append here the names of those as 
inscribe on the monument, which was erected to them, who 
perished one century ago in the Black Hole ; but few persons 
are in the Company’s service now, of the same name, which 
seems to indicate that patronage has taken another channel : — 

Edwd. Eyre and Wm. Baillie, Esqs. ; The Rev. Jei vas Bellamy ; Messrs. 
Jenks, Reevely, Law, Coats, Nalicourt, Jebb, Torriano, £. Page, S. Page, 
Grub, Street, Harod, P. Johnstone, Ballard, N. Drake, Carsc, Knapton, 
Gosling. Dod andDalrymple ; Captain Clayton, Buchanan and Witherington ; 
Lieuts. Bishop, Hays, Blagg, Simpson and J. Bellamy ; Ensigns Paccard, 
Scott, Hastings, C. Wedderburn and Dumbleton, Sea Captains Hunt, Osburn, 
and Pumel ; Messrs. Carey, Leech, Stevenson, Guy, Porter, Parker, Caulker 
and Bendol, and Atkinson, who, with sundry other inhabitants, military and 
militia, to the number of 123 persons, were, by the tyrannic violence of Sura- 
jud Daula, Suba of Bengal, suffocated in the Black Hole prison of Fort 
william, in the night of the 20th day of June 1756, and promiscuously 
thrown, the sueeeeding morning, into the ditch of the Ravalin of this place. 
This monument is erected by their surviving fellow-suffer, J. Z, Hoi- 
well. 

The Old Fort was called Fort William^ because built A, D. 
1692, in the reign of William the Third, the year in which the 
French at Chandernagorc, and the Dutch at Chinsurah, built 
theirs. Two years previously the Governor and Members 
of Council at Bombay were made to walk through the 
streets of that city with irons round their necks. The Burd- 
wan insurrection of 1696 originated it The walls were very 
strong, being made of brick, with a mortar composed of 
brick-dust, lime, molasses and hemp, a cement as strong as 
stone. In 1819, when the fort was pulled down to make way 
for the Custom House, the pick-axe or crow-bar was of no avail, 
gunpowder was obliged to be resorted to, so strong were the 
buildings. In early days it was garrisoned by 200 soldiers, 
chiefly employed in escorting merchandise, or in attending 

* 150 were crowded into a room i8 feet by 14 ; 22 of theie came out alive— 4br a 
full account of the Black Hole, rer Uowelri Tracts, or Broom's History of thU 
Bengal Army, a work of sterling value. 

t Surai-a- Daula has, we think, been too severely blamed for the catastrophe of 
the Black Hole ; the incarceration was the work of hU underlinn ; his orders were 
simply to keep the prisoners secure, and when they complains, no man ventured 
to break the sleep 01 an Eastern despot. After all, Calcutta suifeied iar less Injury 
Aram its oapture by the Moors, than Madras did in 1746, when Ukm by LuHy* *nd 
tiM FYeuch, who totally demolished all the public Imlldings. 
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on Rajahs, who, like the chieftains in the castled crags of the 
Rhine, levied tolls on all boats ferxying up or down the river 1 
The Old Fort extended from the middle of Clive-street to the 
northern edge of the tank. About 1770 it was used as a 
church and a jail, and as the dep6t for the Company's medi- 
cines. There is a sketch of it in an old number of the Univet-* 
sal Magazine, Doubtless the fort itself is correctly delineated, 
although the artist must have drawn upon his imagination for 
the hills in the back-ground. 

The Old Fort served like the feudal castles, to form the nu- 
cleus of the town (as in England all these towns, whose names 
end in caster, were originally Roman camps,) the natives meet- 
ing with protection, and enjoying privileges in trade, soon set- 
tled down in Suttenutty and Govindpur. 

St, John's Churchy alias the old Cathedral, was opened on Easter 
Sunday, 1787. Previous to Bishop Middleton's arrival it was 
called the New Church, to distinguish it from the Old Church, 
which is the oldest Anglo-episcopal church in Calcutta. With this 
building may be dated the commencement of the era of church- 
building. Calcutta was rising to its title of a City of Palaces ; 
the Supreme Council had called for plans of a church, and 
Warren Hastings felt, that the metropolis ought to have a 
suitable place for religious worship. As in 1774 Calcutta had 
“a noble play-house— but no church,” service was held in a 
room next to the Black Hole. A Church Building Com- 
mittee was organised in 1783 ; its first Committee Meeting was 
attended by its zealous patron, Warren Hastings and his Coun- 
cil ; they found 35,950 Rs. had been subscribed, 25,592 Rs. 
additional were given by a resource then popular in C^cutta 
— by lottery. A Hindu, Nabakissen, presented, in addi- 
tion to assigning over the burying ground, a piece of ground 
valued at 30,000 rupees; the Company gave 3 per cent, 
from their revenues ; the rest was raised by voluntary contri- 
butions. We have never had in India such an inauguration of 
a church. On the day when the foundation stone was laid, the 
acting Governor gave a public breakfast, and then, along vrith 
the chief Government servants, went in procession to the scene 
of the ceremonial.* Charles Grant despoiled Gaur of some of 

* Thii chnrch called out the voluntary principle very rapidly — Mr. Davw ander- 
teok the oroamenting the church ; a barrister, Mr. Hall, drew up the contracts gra- 
taitously. Wtikini, the orientalist, superintended the moulding of the stoned prepared 
at Benares,— the East India Company gave Rs. 12,000 for providiim communion 
plate, velvet, bells i and besides Rs. 14.394 subsequently from the Government of 
Beofial, Earl Cornwallis gave 3,000 Sa. rupees. 2 ;ofiini painted the ahar piece for it 
giann All the i^ostlm were taken from life, and represented persons than living 
in Galentta. Old iSdloh, the anoikmeer, who came out in 1984, sat for Judas wifeli- 
cat knowing it 
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its finest marble and freestone, the new church took three years 
in building, and Earl Cornwallis opened it on the 24th of 
June 1787, thus wiping away the reproach. The Musal- 
mans, during the short period they held Calcutta, in 1757, 
showed a different zeal, for they erected a mosque within 
the Old Fort, having pulled down other buildings to make 
room for it. Previous to 1787, divine service was perform- 
ed in a small room of the Old Fort, “ a great disgrace to 
the settlement ; the site was occupied by the old burial 
“ ground which had existed there for a century previously ; 
“ when the bones were rooted out of the graves to make 
“ site for this church, it created a strong indignation among 
“ the Musalmans, who would not do it to their bitterest enemy.” 
The bones were, we believe, removed to the new burial ground ; 
the " house of prayer was not the house of sepulture,” and 
the tombs of the following persons were preserved — Hamilton, 
Charnock and Watson. The oldest burial recorded is that of 
Captain Barton, 1693. Charnock's widow was interred in the 
tomb built by himself, before which he used to sacrifice a cock 
on the anniversary of her death. 

This burial ground was once in the environs of Calcutta, as 
“the new burial ground is now without the boundaries of 
“ the town.” In 1802 the old tottering tombs were removed. 
Most of the old tablets were cut from stone procured at 
St Thome, near Madras. 

The vestry meeting of St. John’s was long looked upon 
as a scene, where the laity gave their opinion and votes on 
church matters. The Governor-General, Earl Cornwallis, 
attended the first vestry meeting, in 1786. This vestry has 
charitable funds at its disposal, arising from legacies left by 
General Martino Baretto and Weston, yielding in interest 
Rs. 15,000 annually. 

We seldom sec in the compound the train of carriages, 
palki-gharis and palankins, without thinking on the revolution 
that has taken place in manners. When the foundation stone 
was laid in 1784 the Governor and the principal inhabitants 
of Calcutta walked from the old Court House to take part 
in the solemnity ; at the con.secration they contributed Rs. 3,943 
to a charitable object, that of a Free School ; and pre- 
vious to this period the Governor and heads of Government 
used to walk in solemn procession every Sunday to the first 
church, erected at the west end of the Writers’ Buildings, which 
was demolished in 1756. While we are adopting the absurd 
custom of dressing in black in hot weather, we have almost 
renounced the good old English habit of walking. Certainly, 
the exercise of lolling in a carriage, benefits the doctor and 
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the coachmaker, but whom else ? And yet people complain of 
the climate ! We know the case of ladies in Chauringi who, 
through indolence, are carried upstairs ; no doubt they loudly 
exclaim, what a dreadful place is India, where they must sit 
still so long ! 

West of St. John's, in the premises now occupied by the 
Stamp and Stationery Committee, was formerly the Old Mint, 
where the Company coined its rupees from 1791 to 1832. In 
the latter year the New Mint was established ; previous to 1791, 
the coinage was executed by contract ; the copper coin, chiefly 
by Mr. Prinsep, the father of the late James Prinsep, who 
conducted an establishment for that purpose at Pulta. The 
coining their own names (though with the Mogul’s head and a 
Persian inscription) was an object of early ambition with the 
English and other European powers ; hence even the Dutch 
had a mint of their own at Murshidabad in 1757. On the site 
of this Old Mint stood, in 1790, the flourishing ship-building 
establishment of Gillets. As late as 1770, no copper coin was 
to be seen in Bengal, no pice were in use, change under a rupee 
had to be given in cowries. This is strange. As early as 1680, 
a Mr. Smith was sent out from England as an assay master, 
on a salary of sixty pounds per annum^ but it was the time 
when the commandant of Bombay had six shillings daily as his 
pay ; in 1762 the first money was coined in Calcutta. 

The site of the Old Government House, in 1780, was covered 
with squalid native huts “ out of town but in Upjohn’s map, 
the Government House and Council House occupy the spot 
covered by the present Government House. The building of 
this latter was commenced in Februar^ ^tb, 1 799, and the first 
brick was laid by Timothy Hickey. Tfe'pToJector, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, may be called the Augustus of Calcutta, — a man 
fond of oriental pomp, — the ground cost 80,000, the building 
itself thirteen lakhs, the furniture half a lakh. Previous to that 
period the Governor lived in a small house now forming part of 
the Treasury. His views were, that " India should be governed 
“ from a palace, not from a counting-house, with the ideas of a 
“ prince, not with those of a retail-dealer in muslins and indigo.” 
While the French Governor lived in the stately palace of Ghy- 
retti, with its spacious lawn, in which 120 carriages have been at 
times drawn up, and the Dutch Governor resided in the beauti- 
ful terraced gardens of Fort Gustavus, in Calcutta there was no 
place to receive visitors in. The Dutch Governor of Chinsura, 
on his visit to the Governor, in 1769, was accommodated 
in a house belonging to a native. Opinions differ as to the 
precise locality of the old Government House, some say it 
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was where the Treasury is now, and others, at the south-east 
comer of Government Place. Warren Hastings’ town-house 
was a very small one, on the site of the present Government 
House, but Mrs. Hastings lived in one in Hastings street, now 
occupied by Messrs. Burn & Co.* In the house at the corner 
of Waterloo-street, now occupied by Messrs. Winser & Co., 
General Clavering lived, while General Monson resided in an 
adjacent house, now belonging to Messrs. Freer, Smith & Co., 
near Mango-lane. 

The Treasury included the building fir.st erected by Sir E. 
Coote, as a residence, in Council Housc-streeU We have heard 
that the Council was formerly held in the house which still 
stands between Mackenzie’s and Holling’s offices, the scene of 
many stormy discussions between Hastings and Francis. 

In Old Post Office-street was the Post Office, in a house 
opposite to Sir J. Colville’s residence. 

The Town Hall occupies the site of a house in which justice 
Hyde lived, and for which he paid Rs. 1,200 rent per mensem. 
In 1792 the Old Court House being in a ruinous condition, 
was pulled down by order of Government, and as it was used 
as a Town Hall, a meeting was held in 1792, at which Sir 
W. Jones presided, in order to raise subscriptions to erect 
another Town Hall. Sir W. Jones subscribed Rs. 500 to the 
object. 

The Supreme Court f siittings were first held in the Old Court 


* The following account ir given by Grose, vul. 11, p. 249, of the sufferings in 
1757 of the then Governor of Bengal and his suite. What a contrast it presents to the 
present regal style of magnificence with which the Governor-General is received 
They embarked in a wollock, or large boat, on the 24th, and were thirteen days 
in their passage to Muxadabad, which is about two hundred miles up the river from 
C^alcutta. I'he provision was only rice and water ; and they had bamboos to lie on : 
but as their fever was come to a crisis, their bodies were covered with boils, which 
'became running sores, exposed to excessive heats and violent rains, without any 
covering, or scarce any clothes, and the irons on their legs consumed the fLesh 
almost to the bone. 

Mr. Hoi well, as a prisoner of State, was estimated and valued to Bundo Sing 
Hazaiy, who commanded the guard, at four lakhs of rupees, or ;^5o,Ooo sterling. 

They arrived at the I'reiich factory on the 7th of July, in the morning, and were 
waited on by Mr. Law, the French chief, who generously supplied them with 
clothes, linen, provisions, liquors and money. About four in the afternoon,* they 
landed at Muxadabad, and were confined in an open stable, not far from the 
Soubah’s palace. This march drew teais of despair and anguish of heart from them, 
thus to be led like felons, a spectacle to the inhabitants of this populous city. They 
had a guaid of Moors placed on one side, and a guard of Gentus on the other. 
'I'he immense crowd of spectators, who come f^rom all quarters of the city to oatisfy 
their curiosity, so blocked them up, from morning until night, that they narrowly 
escaped a second suffocation, the weather being excessively sultry. 

t The Supreme Court calls up many associations. Here the sentence of Nanku- 
mar was pronounced, here Impey' bravely maintained the independence of the 
power of justice against the E. I. C. then supreme over every other power. 

Enormous fortunes were made by its lawyers in early days when the attonum 
were limited to twelve in number, to share the spoils gathered from fostering tne 
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House and as the Old Court House was pulled down in 1792, 
the present buildings must have been erected about that time : 
for particulars respecting the early history of the Supreme 
Court, consult the Life of Sir E, Impey by his son. Mrs. 
Fay gives an anecdote which throws light on the state of things 
in her day : — 

On Mr. Fay's expressing some apprehensions, lest his having come 
out without leave of the £. I. Company, might throw obstacles in the 
way of his admission to the Bar here, Sir £. Impey indignantly exclaim- 
ed. No, Sir, had you diopped fiomthe clouds with such documents, we 
would admit you. The Supteme Couit is independent, and will never 
endure to be dictated to, by any body of men whose claims are not enforc- 
ed by superior authority. It is nothing to us whether you had or had 
not permission from the Court of Directors to proceed to this settle- 
ment ; you come to us as an authenticated English Barrister, and as such, 
we shall, on the first day of the next Term, admit you to our Bar'* 
There exists a stiong jealousy between the Government and the Su- 
preme Court, lest either should encroach on the prerogatives of the other. 
The latter not long since committed Mr. Nayloi. the Company's Attorney, 
for some breach of privilege, who being in a week state of health at the 
time died in confinement. 

The Esplanade formed a favourite promenade “ of elegant 
walking parties,” in moonlight evenings. The five chief streets 
of Calcutta abutted on it — to the south of it was the maidan 
covered with paddy fields, while the course led the ladies down 
to see an occasional launch at Watson’s works. 

Facing Government and Council House, stands Fori WiL 
Ham, commenced shortly after the battle of Plassey in 1757. 
The works were planned by an engineer named Boyer, It 
was evidently designed to hold the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
in case of another siege, as permission was originally given to 
every inhabitant of ** the settlement”,— the name by which Cfid- 
cutta was designated during last century, — to build a house in 
the fort. But entertaining views of domestic comfort, different 
from those held at Bombay, the people did not avail themselves 
of this privilege. They preferred the plan of living in garden- 
houses. In 1756 the site of it and the plain were occupied 
by native huts, the property chiefly of the Mittre family, 
and by salt marshes, which afforded fine sport to buffalo 

litigious propensities of the natives. “ A man of abilities and good address in this 
line, if he has the firmness to resist the fashionable contagion, gambling, need only 
pass one seven years of his life at Calcutta, to return home in affluent circum- 
stances ; but the very nature of tlieir profession leads them into gay connection, 
and having for a time complied with the humour of their Company from pruden- 
tial motives, they become tainted, and prosecute their bane from the impubei of 
inclination.** 

We have an account of a Portuguese who, in 1789, carried on a law-suit with 
an American, which cost him 40,000 nipoet. 
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hunters. The borings made in the fort in 1836-40, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Strong and James Prinsep, have shown 
that the ocean rolled its waves 500 feet beneath the surface of 
the present fort, and in 1682, an ancient forest existed in that 
locality. 

During the building of the fort, the great famine of 1770 
occurred, which caused great difficulty in obtaining food for 
the workmen — a sad time — children died at their mothers’ breast 
— the Ganges’ stream became corrupt from the corpses — and 
even its fish were poisonous from feeding on corpses, — 76,000 
natives perished in the streets of Calcutta between July 15th 
and September 4th. 2,000 Europeans perished in Bengal. 
Two millions of people died in Bengal, and some natives in the 
neighbourhood of Patna fed on human flesh. 

This fort cost two millions of money, of which five lakhs were 
for piling, to keep off the encroachments of the river ; but the 
Company was cheated in their accounts, both by Europeans and 
natives. The amount may be estimated hy the fact, that when 
Holwell, Governor of Calcutta, was about to prosecute certain 
defrauders, some party unknown sent a lakh of rupees to his house 
on the eve of the trial, to induce him to drop the prosecution ; 
but he, as an honest man, handed it all over to the Company’s trea- 
sury. Unhappily, in these days, he had few imitators, John Com- 
pany was viewed as a lawful subject of spoliation, Dutch and 
English ran a race in making what money they could quocum-- 
gue modo. The Company designed that only a fort, capable 
of being garrisoned by 1,000 men, should be erected, as if it 
required a much larger garrison they could keep the field. 
Much interesting and curious information respecting the build- 
ing of the fort may be obtained in the Reports of the House of 
Commons on India Affairs for 1770-72. 

It is only in recent years we have had any road outside the 
fort : the Respondentia walk extended a little below Chandpal 
Ghat, the resort of those fond of moonlight rambles, and of 
children with their train of servants — as no horses were allow- 
ed to go on it. Of the Strand-road we shall state little, as 
such an ample account has been given of it in this Review^ No. 
X., pp. 430-55. 

The Respondentia walk joins on with what is now the Strand- 
road, the creation of the Lottery Committee in 1824, along 
with Cornwallis and Amherst-streets. The Strand-road 
was formerly a low sedgy bank, and the river near it was 
shallow, as the deep channel was formerly on the Haura side ; 
but owing to the formation of the Sumatra sand (so called 
from a ship of that name sunk there, whose wreck formed the 
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nucleus of a mass of mud) the deep channel has been thrown 

to the Calcutta side, from the projecting angle at Haura 
GhAt ” 

Bahtis GMty next to it, was named from Raj Chandra Mir, 
who built it. The Bankshall^ the hall bn the banks of the 
river (?j was the site of the first dry dock in Calcutta, made here 
by Government in 1790, but removed in 1808. Bankshall 
seems to have been an old name, given to stations for ships or 
pilots ; thus Fulta was called the Dutch Bankshall, as their 
ships, owing to the strong currents, sometimes could not ascend 
the river to Chinsura, but anchored there. This gave rise to the 
Pilot Service, which was established in 1669, the men were to 
be furnished from the Indiamcn, to man one pinnace. Police 
Ghdt is so called from the Police Office having been there for- 
merly. The embankment in front of the Custom House was 
begun in 1800. Ntmiola was named after a Ntm tree, which 
protected the weary with its shade. The Strand district is the 
oldest settled in Calcutta, its sedgy shores called Suttanutty, 
were occupied by Job Chamock in 1689, when he landed from 
Uluberia ; they presented the only cleared spot, as jangal 
extended from Chandpal Gh&t all to the south. 

In 1823 the Strand-road was formed, which led to a great 
sanitary iniprovement, but injured the ship-builders, who had 
docks in Clivc-strect, and were obliged to remove to Haura and 
Sulkea This road has been widened at the expense of the 
river, so that where the western railing of the Metcalfe Hall 
stands, there were, forty years ago, nine fathoms of water. 

Clive-street, parallel with the Strand, was once the " grand 
“ theatre of business, and there stood the Council House, and 
“ every public mart in it near where the Oriental Bank is now, 
was the residence of Lord Clive. 

Jessop's foundry w&s established by Mr. Jessop of the But- 
tery iron works in Shropshire. He was sent out in 1820 by the 
Ewt India Company, to make an iron suspension bridge for the 
King of Lucknow : he remained five years in Lucknow, then 
came to Calcutta and commenced a foundry. 

The Mint, of modem erection, was built below high water 
mark, two-thirds of it is under ground, propped up on mud and 
piles. 

The Bag-bazar is of long standing, it was in 1749 one of those 
farmed out by Government, along with Soba-bazar, Sam’-bazar^ 
Hdt Kola, Jaun-bazar, BurtoUa, Suttanutty Udt. 

'We come now to Haura, on the opposite banks, but as we 
wish to confine our remarks to points not generally known and 
not easily accessible to the public, we refer our readers for an 
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account of the Botanic Gardens^ Biskofs College^ Haura^ &c,, &c.« 
to an Article in No. VIII of this Review ^ pp. 476-484. 

We merely notice that Haura in 1709, had docks and a good 
garden belonging to the Armenians, that the ground to the 
north-west of the church is marked off in Upjohn*s map as 
practising grounds of the Bengal artillery. The old fort of 
Tanna^ built to protect the trade of the river, was situated a 
little to the south of the residence of the Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens ; mention is made of it in 16S6, when its 
garrison endeavoured to hinder an English sixty-gun ship from 
passing down the river. In 1783 the OrpJuin House^ now the 
Magistrate's kachari at Haura, was erected, of which David 
Browne was the first chaplain, but he resigned this lucrative post 
in 1788, and devoted himself to the gratuitous service of the 
Mission Church 

Sulkea^ a. densely populated suburb, containing 73,446 inhabit- 
ants in 1835, formed the terminus of the Benares road, which, 
by its narrowness and roughness, reminds us of the difficulties 
d&k travellers must have met with in former days. It was a 
common practice, however, formerly, when travellers were few, 
for Englishmen to send to the zemindars along the road for 
supplies of bearers and food : the zemindars supplied them, but 
quietly indemnified themselves by debiting it to the expenses 
of the revenue collection, or else making the rayats pay for it. 
It was not until 1765 that a regular d 4 k was established, and 
that only between Calcutta and Murshidabad ; and for a long 
period after that, travellers had no bungalows, but were obliged 
to send two sets of tents on before them. 

Opposite Sulkea, on the left bank of the river, is the Nawab 
of Chitpuf^s palace, which was a favourite resort of Europeans 
in the last century. The buildings and gardens were magnificent ; 
and the Nawab Rezah Khan lived on intimate terms with the 
Shaibdok, inviting them to his palace, and presenting a fine 
object, mounted on his splendid elephant and attended by a 
guard of honor. When the foreign Governors came down from 
Serampur, Chandemagar, Chinsura, they landed at Chitpur, 
where a deputation received them, and they then rode in state 
up to Government House — ^this Nawab was a descendant of 
Jaffir Ali. 

Beyond his palace, in the house now occupied by Mr. Kelsall, 
and known by the name of Kasipur House, lived Sir R. 
Chambers, noted for his oriental learning. 

South of this is the ChUpur-road^ >)^tch may be called the 
Cheapside of Calcutta, as Lal-bazar is its Wap^ng, being 
thronged constantly wiBi native vehicles. Various wealthy 
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native families, who lived in this street formerly, have now de- 
serted it on account of its noise and dust. It received its 
name from the goddess Ckiteswariy who had a splendid 'temple 
here, where human sacrifices were formerly offered. Chitpur- 
road is the oldest road in Calcutta, forming a continuation 
of the Dum-Dum road, which was the old line of communica- 
tion between Murshidabad and Kdli GhAt. 

Mutsyea-bazar was famous for its sale of fish in last century ; 
the native merchants lived on the river banks, while behind 
them were the seats of trade. The ground here is the lowest 
in Calcutta, and only eight feet above the sea level. 

The Bara-baoaj is mentioned in 1757. A native friend has 
eommunicated to us some anecdotes of natives, who resided 
in this and the neighbouring bazar a century ago : we give 
them : — 

The oldest inhabitant of Calcutta, of any note, was Baishnavacharan Set, 
who lived at Bara-Laz.^r a]/)ut a hundied years ago, and was reckoned 
one of the richest and most honest inei chants of his time. As an instance 
of his honesty, it is s<iid, that RfcmarAji, prince of Teling&ni, would 
use no Ganges water for his religions services, unless consigned to him 
under his seal. Once the Set bought a quantity of zinc in the name 
of his partner, Gauri Sen, which afterwards turned out to contain a 
large admixture of silver. He attiibuted the tranRinutation of the metal 
to the good fortune of his partner, and, accordingly, made over the whole 
profit of the bargain to httn, unwillingly to share the good fortune of ano- 
ther. Gauri Sen became very rich from this windfall, used to spend large 
sums of money in liberating piisoners who happened to be confined for 
debts, and pay fines for such poor people as happened to fight or quarrel 
for a good cause, and were punished by fines : hence the adage, ** 

Of this Set, it is also said, that once he contracted (o buy 10,000 maunds 
of sugar from a merchant of Burdwan, a tam-buli^ or p&n-dealer by caste, 
named Gobaidhana Rakshit. When the sugar arrived at Kadamtola Ghit, 
at Bara-bazar, the people of the Set, in order to extort money fiom the 
consigner, reported to their master that the goods were not equal to muster. 
This, indue course, was communicated to the consigner, and he was lequest- 
ed to make a propoi tionate deduction in the price. The Rakshit, rather than 
abate in his prioe, and submit to the stigma of attempting to deal unfaiily, 
ordered the whole cargo to be thrown into the river. When this intention 
was carried out in part, the Set interposed, and offered to take the 
remainder, paying for the whole invoice. Gobardhana, not to be out done 
by the Set in honesty, would only take for what remained at the invoice 
rate, and the bargain was settled accordingly. 

f fv 1 
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Of the four individuals named in the above stanza, all contemporary, 
of the middle of tlie la->t centuiy, Bauamali Sitcar, the party noted for his 
fine house, was a Sud^opa by caste, and used to serve as a banian to 
European niei chants. The ruins of his house still exist near Bag bazar. 
His son K.idhakrishna Sircar held a high position in Hindu society, 
and Raja Navakrishiia, even in his better days, is said to have paid him couit. 

Govindaium Mittia w.ns a zemindar, and had held large birms from the 
Kawabs of Muishidabad.* He was notorious for his devotion to club law, 
and his was an object of universal diead. A temple (the oldest in 
Calcutta) and a Navaratna on the Chitpur road still exists. 

Hazurimall was a Shikh met chant ; he livt^d at Bara-bazar in a very 
large house, had a large est.'iblishinent of clerks, and sixteen sets of singers 
and musicians to sing the praises of Akdi. A lane at Baitakhana is still 
known by his name. 

Dewdn Kishindtha was a parvenu. His widowed mother used to serve 
a Mohammedan fakir named Shdh Jilmmah, who lived in a reed buHh on the 
bank of the river near Bara-bazar. On the death of the fakir, Kkshir.kth 
came to some fortune (it is said) through the blessing of the saint, and 
subsequently, much improved it by his connection with the Kajd of Kdshi- 
jord, to whom he was intioduced by Baishnavacharan Set. 

The Faujdari Balakhana was formerly the town-house of the 
Faujdar, or Governor of Hugh ; under the Musalmans, he was 
an important personage, and one of the chief officers in Bengal. 

We come next to an ancient quarter of Calcutta, the part 
occupied by the Armenians, Portuguese, Jews, Greeks. The 
appearance of the houses tells their own tale, and reminds us of 
the compact buildings in the garrison towns of the continent. 

The Annenians arc among the oldest residents, and their 
quarter attracts, by its antique air, contrasted with conspicuous 
modem buildings in Calcutta. The Armenians, like the Jews, 
were famous for their mercantile zeal, and in early days, 
were much employed by the English as Gomastahs — they 
are to be commended for their always having retained the 
oriental dress — ^they have never had much social intercourse 
with the English. They had a church here as early as 1724, 
the present St. Nazareth ; previous to that they had a small 
chapel in China-bazar, and their burying ground was 
on the site of the present chuich, while the East India Com- 
pany made a regulation that, in whatever part of India the 
Annenians should amount to forty, the East India Company 
would build a church for them, and pay the minister's s^ary 
for seven years. The Armenians had settled in this quarter 
as early as the days of Job Chamoc^ 

The Portvguese quarter of Murgi Hhta^ or the fowl market, 
is equally interesting : we have given an account of, it in an 
article in this Review, No. X.— “ The Portuguese in North of 

* He was « the black banian ” of the Mayor'i Court for twenty-five years, and 
amassed on iipmense fortune. 
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India,” we therefore need not repeat what is stated there. As 
the Portuguese were such ancient and influential inhabitants 
of Calcutta, we make a few general remarks respecting them. 

It presents a singular contrast to present times, when 4,ocx> 
natives are receiving an English education in Calcutta, that in 
the middle of last century, the Portuguese language was a 
common medium of intercourse. The Portuguese had, for two 
centuries previously, carried on a flourishing trade, and many 
of them were employed as topazzas, table servants, and slaves 
(last century the generality of Europeans in Calcutta kept 
slave-boys to wait at table). On this subject we extract from 
a Calcutta paper of 1781 the follwing advertisement : — 

“ TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE SALE : 

Two Coffree boys, who play remarkably well on the French 
horn, about eighteen years of age : belonging to a Portuguese 
Padd. ic lately deceased. For particulars, enquire of the Vicar 
of the Portuguese Ghu;|:h.” 

Mrs. Kindcrslcy, in her letters, states, that the Dutch at 
the Cape imported slaves from the East Indies, which were 
easily procurable, as it was a practice of the Portuguese, 
in their early navigation in the East, to land on the coast, rob 
and plunder the defenceless inhabitants, and then carry them 
away as slaves, which they reconciled to their consciences, by 
making Christians of them, in givingthem a black hat, trousers, 
coat and stockings, an European name, teaching them to repeat 
so many Pater N osiers and Ave Marias^ Those natives who 
apostatised were burnt at Goa. Slaves were regularly pur- 
chased and registered in the kdcheri, and in 1752, we And each 
slave paid a duty of four rupees four annas to the East India 
Company, while at that period the charge for a marriage license 
was only three rupees. Hamilton, in 1702, speaks of a place 
twelve leagues above Sagar, “ commonly known by the name of 

Rogue’s river, which had that appellation from some banditti 
“ Portuguese, who betook themselves to prey among the islands 
” at the mouth of the Ganges, and committed depredations on 
“ those that traded in the river of Hugh.” In other points 
morals were not better, the same writer states : “ The Bandel 

deals in no sort of commodities but what are in request at tkt 
** court of Venus.” 

The Portuguese came in 1530 into this country, as mercenaries 
in the service of the King of Gour, and acted as a kind of 
pretorian guards to the native Rajahs ; at that period the chief 
emporia from the Cape to China, an extent of 12,000 miles of 
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sea-coast, were in their possession, — and all this in the short 
space of fifteen years under Albuquerque. 

We must allow the Portuguese full credit for a sincere desire 
to propagate their faith. “ Wherever the Portuguese prevailed 
" or gained a settlement, one of their first points was to stock 
** the place with missionaries,” but, like the French missionaries 
in North America, they were, in various cases, the pandcrers 
to ambition, so that the English at Bombay would not allow 
Portuguese missionaries to settle there, though they permitted 
French, German or Italian ones. 

Hamilton writes in 1708 respecting their language: ‘'Por- 
” tuguese is the language that most Europeans learn to qualify 
“ themselves for general converse with one another, as well as 
“with the different inhabitants of India.” How fallen now ! 
There are, perhaps, not three Europeans now in Bengal well 
acquainted with it, and even few of the so-called Portuguese can 
read it intelligently. The Portuguese language has now fallen 
through India. In 1823 it was complained of in Calcutta that 
“ the priest preached in high Portuguese, while the people only 
" understood the language of ayas.” Few traces of it now arc left, 
except in such words as caste, compound, janala, and a few others. 
The Portuguese conquests, by the temporal advantages conferred 
on converts, spread the system, but chiefly among the lower classes, 
who became their servants and soldiers. 1 he epithet Rice 
Christians ” applied to Native Christians, was handed down 
from the Portuguese, who called such persons Christianos de 
Arroz. But what could have been expected from converts, 
when their teachers were a set of ignorant men, taken out of 
the class of common sailors and soldiers, who could scarcely 
read ? No wonder that such men professed to show at Goa, the 
model of a ship which sailed in one night from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Goa, “the devil holding the helm, and the 
“ Virgin Mary acting as quarter-master.” At Goa was every 
where to be met the image of the Virgin, described as “ a 
“ woman gorgeously dressed like a courtesan, with a friz bob- 
“ wig, with a crown on it, and a large hoop petticoat reaching 
“ down to her feet, tied round the neck instead of the waist, and 
“ a child in her arms.” These priests were famous legacy hunters 
and thoroughly profligate, as the people were completely subject 
to their will. 

The name Portuguese, in the last century, was a bye-word of 
reproach, the name Portuguese ayah was synonimous with 
/ffHfne de plaisir, while the men who boasted to be countrymen 
of Albuqcrque and the DeCsistas, became petty keranis or 
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cooks — what a fall for persons, whose ancestors, as early as 
1563, used to send thirty ships annually from Bengal to the 
Malabar Coast, laden with pepper, su{;ar, cloth and oil. 

With all their faults, the Portuguese, in one point, set an 
example to the English, they made Intlia their home — the word 
so current among the English last century of “ the exiles,'* teyh 
spurned, they would not have called Calcutta a settlement but 
a city. 

The native part of the town, east of the Chitpur-road, is 
comparatively modern ; though we find the names of Mirzapore 
and Simla mentioned in 1742, yet, down to the commencement 
ot this century, their site was occupied chiefly by paddy fields, 
with stagnant tanks sending out their malaria, while at night 
no native would venture out with any good clothes on him — 
there was such just dread of robbery and murder. Of Simla, 
it was stated in 1 826, “ no native for love or money could be 
got to go this way after sunset.” The site of Cornwallis 
Square and of the Circular canal ^vas long noted for the mur- 
ders committed there, Soba Baear is a building of last cen- 
tury and reminds us of NabaKisseii and the days of Clive, 

Near the Cti cular-road, when the Marquis of Wellesley, 
whose influence gave a great stimulus to the improvement of 
the roads, came to Calcutta, was “ the deep, broad Mahratta 
ditch,” which was chiefly filled up by depositing the filth of the 
town in it. “ The earth extavated in forming the ditch was so 
*■ disposed on the inner or townward side, as to form a tolerably 
“ high road, along the margin of which was planted a row of trees, 
and this constituted the most frequented and fashionable part 
“ about the town "An old writer states : “ Now (1802) on the Cir- 
“cular-road of Calcutta, the young, the sprightly and the opulent, 
" during the fragrance of morning, in the chariot of health, en- 
“ joy the gales of recreation.” In 1794 there were three houses, 
in its length of three miles. The ditch was dug in 1742 to pro- 
tect the English territories, then seven miles in circumference, the 
inhabitants being terrified at the invasions of those modern Van- 
dals, the Mahrattas, who. the year previous invaded Bengal to 
demand the chaut or fourth part of the revenues ; they were fierce 
invaders, called by Arungzebe * mountain rats but it is to be 
remembered they were Hindus, who claimed, by treaty, a share in 
the revenues of the country : the Moguls broke their promise, 
and the Mahrattas had to collect by main force. But the Mahrat- 
tas in 1742, were not a whit more atrocious than were the 
Orangemen and Romanists in Ireland towards each other in 
1798. The Mahratta power was a pure Hindu revulsion against 
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the Musalman, and rose rapidly on the decline of the latter, ex- 
tending its sway from Surat to the confines of Calcutta, and 
from Agra to the Kistna, collecting a revenue of seventeen 
crores, and numbering 300 ooo cavalry, all under the guidance 
of Brahmans. Like the French national guard, they were sol- 
diers and peasants and noted for the keen sword blades they 
wielded ; they used to say the English swords were only fit for 
cutting butter. Owing to the defeat of 200.000 Mahrattas at Pani- 
put by 1 50,000 Musalmans Bengal became for ever free from 
any apprehensions of invasion. The Mahratta ditch commenced at 
Chitpur bridge, but was not complelcd, as the panic subsided. By 
the treaty of 1757 with Mir Jaflfir Ali, the latter agreed to give 
up to the English “ the Mahratta ditch all round Calcutta and 
•* 600 yards all round about the ditch ; tlie lands to the southward 
“ of Calcutta, as low as Culpi. should he under the Government 
of the English Company.** The country on the other side of the 
ditch was, at that time, infested with bands of dakuits, but 
there was a high road which ran alongside the ditch, probably 
made from the excavation in 1742. 

Omichand's garden^ now Halst bas^an, was the head -quarters of 
Suraj Daula, and a military post fortified with cannon in 1757. 
Here, at the durbar, Messrs, Watts and Scrafton saw there was 
no prospect of making peace with the Nawab, and that the sword 
was the ultima tatio. The garden was so called from Omichand. 
the Rothschild of his day, a merchant of Patna who pos.scsscd 
great influence over Ali Verdi Khan ; he gained much money by 
usurious practices with the troops. The names of Omichand and 
Manikehund occur, who as Hindus, held high appointment un- 
der the Musalman dynasty, but Gladwin, in his history gives us 
the key to this policy Omichand was the great millionaire of his 
day, who, by his influence could sway the political movements 
of the court of Murshidabad. During forty years he was the 
chief contractor for providing the Company's investments, and 
realized more than a crore of rupees. He lived in this place 
with more than regal magnificence, most of the best houses in 
Calcutta belonged to him, hence merchant-like, he was an ene- 
my to war. Omichand stipulated with the English to obtain 
thirty lakhs for betraying Suraj Daula, but on finding he was 
deceived by a fictitious treaty, he lost his reason. 

The ground to the east of Omichand*s garden was the scene 
of hard fighting, when, in 1757, the English troops marched in a 
fog through Suraj Daula’s camp, to the east of Hals! began, 
and marched down the Baitakhana. In the skirmishing which 
took place, the English lost m,ore men than they did at Plassey. 
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Baitakhana-stretty now the Bow iaeat, received its name from 
the famous old tree that stood here, and formed a Baitatkana 
or resting place for the merchants who traded to Calcutta, 
and whose caravans rested under its shade. Owing to the 
dread of the Mnhrattas, who plundered in the districts west 
of the Hugli, the Eastern side, as being protected by the 
river, was selected for their route of trade from the North- 
west. Job Charnock is said to have chosen the site of Calcutta 
for a city, in consequence of the pleasure he found in sitting and 
smoking under the shade of a large tree. This tree was, probably, 
the Baitakhana tree : “ here the mei chants met to depart in 
“ bodies from Calcutta, to protect each other from robbers in the 
“ neighbouring jungle, and here they dispersed when they arrived 
“ at Calcutta with merchandise for the factory.” This tree is 
marked on Upjohn's map of 1794. Baitakhana was called in 1757 
the a«/enue leading to the eastward, the greater part was then 
surrounded by jungh, A. rath of Jaggannath, seventy feet 
high, formerly stood here, and a (hanna was located under the 
shade of the big tt ee. 

Opposite Baitakhana, in the south corner of Sealda, is the site 
of the house which formed the Jockey Club and refieshment 
place of the Calcutta sportsmen, when, in former days, they 
went tiger and boar hunting in the neighbourhood of Dum- 
Dum. Let our readers remember that last century there were no 
pakka buildings in Dum-Dum, the artillery merely went there 
in the cold weather from the fort. An anecdote is related of 
an officer named Tiger Duff, noted for his athletic high- 
land form. Dining, some seventy years ago, at the bungalow 
mess-room in Dum-Dum, he found his servants retiring quick- 
ly from the room, when rising up to see what was the mat- 
ter, he came in collision with a huge Bengal tiger, who had made 
his appearance within the compound. He had presence of mind 
to thrust the brawny arm of his right hand into the tiger’s throat, 
and seized hold of the root of his tongue ; the enraged beast 
twisted and writhed, and lacerated the other hand, but still he 
held his grip until he had seized a knife, and with his left hand 
cut his throat, when the animal fell in the agonies of death on 
the floor. 

The house next Baitakhana is occupied by Mr. Blacguien^ 
the oldest resident in Calcutta, now in his ninety-second 3rear, 
seventy-eight of which have been passed in Calcutta, where he 
arrived a fortnight after the execution of Nankumar. He 
has seen the maidan a rice field. 

Sealda is mentioned in 1757 as a ** narrow causeway, raised 
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several feet above the level of the country, with a ditch on each 
“ side leading from the East.” It was the scene of hard fighting 
in 1757, when there were thirty-nine English and eighteen 
sipahis killed, eighty-two English, and thirty-five sipahis wound- 
ed. The English guns had to be dragged through Sealda, then 
rice fields. At Battakhana was a Musalman battery commanding 
the ditch, which inflicted great slaughter on the English. 

To the north-west of Baitakhana is the Portuguese burial 
ground^ the gift of Mr. Joseph Barretto, one of the Portuguese 

merchant princes ” of Calcutta, who purchased it in 1785 for 
Rs. 8,000. 

The Baitakhana Church was founded in 1809, by a Mrs. 
Shaw. 

TYitold Madressa.iowndtdhy Warren Hastings in 1781, in 
the first instance at his own expense, still remains ; the collegiate 
establishment was removed to Wellesley Square in 1824 ; the 
buildings have been improved, — but not the Musalmans ; now 
as tlien, they despise tlie sciences and hold trade in contempt.” 

Of the Calcutta Musalmans of last century little can be 
said ; they were fierce and haughty, and paraded the streets with 
daggers in their girdles. On the decline of Murshidabad the 
best families went to the North-West ; the commercial influence 
of Calcutta not being liked by men whose ascendancy lay in the 
sword. In fact, Bengal was never thoroughly incorporated 
into their empire, and all their conquests in the South were 
slow ; thus the Carnatic was not entirely reduced under their 
sway until 1650. They were never very zealous here in 
propagating tliffl^religion, and the case of Jafir Khan, who 
pulled down all the Hindu temples within four days’ jour- 
ney of Murshidabad, in order to build his own Mausoleum 
and a mosque with the materials, stands as a solitary case. 
They were severe collectors of the revenue however. Murshid 
Kuli Khan used to oblige defaulting zemindars to wear 
“leather long drawers, filled with live cats — to drink buffalo’s 
“ milk mixed with salt, till they were brought to death’s door by 
“ diarrhoea.” With all this cruelty, the Musalmans gave speedy 
decisions, which were preferable to the tardy, and therefore, 
almost useless decisions of our existing courts. The chora or 
whip, and sipaka or triangle of bamboo, with a rope suspended 
for tying up the culprit, were formery common in their kacharis ; 
the zemindar presided, and Europeans have been known to send 
their servants with a chit to the zemindar, politely requesting 
him to flog them ! 

Sealda leads to the Circular canal ; the Circular canal branches 
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off from the Circular-road ; the north part of it was once the 
Mahratta ditch, through which a stream ran ; it was begun in 
1824 finished in 1834, at a cost of Rs. 1443,470^ but 
its increasing trade soon brought in a large profit ; in three 
years 23,109 boats passed through it. 

On its site Suraj Daula’s army was encamped in I 757 » 
part near Chitpur bridge is on the site of the old Mahratta 
ditch, which formed here a strong defence of Calcutta, against 
Suraj Daula’s army. 

Though, for some time, this canal was the cause of unhealthi- 
ncss, it has contributed very much to the clearing of the coun- 
try. Baliaghat^ now the scene of such a busy trade, was severity 
years ago called the “ Baliaghat passage through the wood/* 
A branch of the canal, a mile long, called the Entally canal, 
excavated in 1809, serving as a large mud trap, contains 
722,065 cubic feet 

The Circular caml begins at Chitpur, a little beyond is the 
village of Barnagur, Barahanagar^ or the place of boars, 
once abundant there ; it was formerly a Dutch settlement, and 
the half-way station between Fulta and Chinsura. Stavorinus 
writes of it as having a house for the temporary accommodation 
of such of their servants as land here in going up or down the 
river. 

The Sidt-water Lahe seems, in former days, to have been deeper 
and wider than now, running probably close to the Circular-road. 
Holwell states, that in his time, about 1740, the lake overflowed 
in the rains, an occurrence which seldom takes place of late years. 
As late as 1791, Tarda was on the borders of the lake, but the 
lake is now at a considerable distance ; its greatest depth does 
not exceed 2j^ feet, and it .seems to be gradually silting up ; 
charred and peaty earth, found twenty feet below the surface, 
indicates that here, as in Dum-Dum, where the remains of an 
ancient forest, and that it was the resort of wild buffaloes. 
The.se marshy lands arc not now wholly useless, as they yield 
to the zemindars, by the fisheries and reeds, a profit of 16,000 ru- 
pees annually. It is about three feet lower in level than the 
banks of the river. Dr. Stewart, in his interesting Notes on Cal- 
cutta.” written in 1836, states that : Not more than forty years 
ago, the salt-lake was much nearer to Calcutta than at present* 

On a road leading from the Circular-road to the lake, is 
the Chinese burial ground, on another road the Farsi's, and 
on a third the Jevls : the latter teems with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions. 

The Circular-road might have been justly called the Valley of 

T. 
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Hinnom in former days, as it was lined to the north in various 
places with burial grounds, which were then some miles from 
the town, though now situated in populous neighbourhoods, 
but “the temple of the divinity was not made a charnel 
house.”* 

'I he Mission burial ground^ called Kiernander’s, was originally 
made by that eminent missionary, and opened on August 25th, 
1767, on the old burial ground near Tank Square being plough- 
ed up and its monuments levelled. Few names of note occur 
here. Few call up historic associations, as Ghazipur does 
of Cornwallis, or Tanjore of Swartz, or Goa of St. Xavier. 
The name of Jones almost stands out alone, magnum et vener- 
ahile nomen ; his monument has been repaired at the 
expense of the Asiatic Society. The ground yielded large 
profits, Rs. 500 last century being charged for opening 
graves for the respectable classes,— days when undertakers 
fattened on the spoils of death. 1'he small square on the 
opposite side was opened in 1773 for interring Kiernander’s 
wife, the square to the east was opened in 1 796 : the 
monumeiits chiefly record the names to those “ born just to bloom 
and fade. *’ There is, however, the monument of Colonel Stewart, 
disfigured by the emblems of Hindu idoltary, which in life he 
so warmly cherished Few tombs of the old times occur, though 
Park-street burial ground is the Fere Le Chaise of Calcutta ; 
there are, however, the tombs of General Clave riug^ the great 
opponent of Hastings, of W Chambers, the first person in Bengal 
who translated any portion of the Bible, and of Cleveland^ the 
benefactor of the Rajmahal hill tribes, 

Tirettds burial grc'und was opened in 1796, taking its name 
from the same Monsieur Tiretta who established the bazar 
already spoken of. 

The French burial ground contains few monuments of any 
antiquity, though the French seemed at one time in a fair way 
to have contested for the prize of Bengal with the English, — 
when Colonel Clive took Chandernagore in 1757, their fort 
mounted 183 pieces of cannons, many of large calibre, and 
they had previously a greater number of European troops than 
the English, — but England was the “ Ocean Queen.” 

* Among the most flourishing trades, that of an Vnd^taker^ was the foremost. As 
late as thirty ye<trs ago, an undertaker, about to sail fur Europe, demonded 20,000 
rupees for the good-will of his business for the months of August and September, — 
memorable months in old Calcutta, when as late as Hastings* administration, those 
who survived them used to congratulate each other on having a new lease of life ; and 
at an earlier period, the 15th of November wi» an equally memorable day, when the 
survivors met to rejoice in their deUversRice from death. 
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The Muhamadans have five burial grounds along the road ; 
Narikcldanga, Gobra, Kasia-bagan, Tangra and Karbela. ' 

Respecting the native part of Calcutta, little is to be gleaned. 
We find in Holwcll’s account, that in 1752, the names of the 
following places are mentioned : — Patrea Ghat, Soba-bazar, 
Bag-bazar, Hatkhola, Simla district, Mirzapore district, Hogul- 
kurea district, Doubapara, Jaun Nagorc, Baniapuker, Tangra, 
and Dollond. 

Wc have thus taken a glance at the chief points of interest 
in the different streets, — but the European population change 
here so rapidly, that the events of the past soon become buried 
in oblivion, and this was particularly the case before the news- 
paper press sprang up, which is such a mirror of the events 
of the day. P'cw of the streets bear any marks of antiquity, 
and the English, like the Americans, have had the bad taste 
to give them European names, instead of euphonious expres- 
sions drawn from native ^asociations ; yet there is not a single 
street which perpetuates the name of the founder of Calcutta, 
Mr. Charnock. The natives have not been so neglectful, as 
Barrackporc still retains the soubriquet of Chanak. Of the 
native ones, some are called after things which were sold on 
the site of the existing streets ; as Suriparah (wine sold) ; 
Harikatta (bones for combs) ; Kulutala (oil) ; Chuturparah (car- 
penters) ; Chunam (lime) ; Molunga (salt) ; Aharitola feurds; : 
Kumartola (potters’ tank). 

The names of old native proprietors are recalled by Hedaram 
Banerjea Guli, Bihma Banerji Guii (Bihma was noted for invit- 
ing large parties of natives and giving them scanty fare) ; Jay 
Narayan Pakrast GuU, (Jay Narayan is said to have had a 
contract for building a part of the fort, having received several 
lakhs in advance, he Bed) ; Tulsi Ram Ghost Guii (Tulsi Ram 
gained much money as a ship banyan.) 

Loudon-street recalls the name the Countess of Loudon, 
in whose time it was built. Russtl-sirtti was called after Sir 
H. Russel, Chief Justice, who built the first house there 
now occupied as a boarding establishment Middleton-street 
was so named after its first resident, a civilian ; it was formerly 
a part of Sir E. Impey’s park. Grant s-lane in Cossitolla, 
so called from the late Charles Grant, father of Lord Glenelg, 
who resided in the first house on the right hand side 
as you enter from Cossitolla# He came out to India, poor 
and penniless, but by the force of integrity and religious 
principle, he rose afterwards to be Chairman of the Court 
of Directors^ What a contrast his original position was — 
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that of an “ interloper ” or private trader, — a class to which the 
Court was so hostile, that in 1682 they sent out orders that none 
of their servants should intermatry with them. Clive-street^ 
so called from Lord Clive : he lived where the Oriental Bank 
is now located. 

The Musalmans have given few names to places, those chiefly 
from pits — such as Manicktala, which was called after a Musal- 
man pfr or saint, named Manik. 

The Portuguese have Baretto-street (the name of Baretto 
occurs, as that of a Viceroy in India, in 1558). Joseph Baretto 
was a Portuguese merchant, who came from Bombay and set- 
tled in Calcutta as a merchant, and was a man of the same 
generous stamp as Palmer. 

We close now our notes on the localities of Calcutta ; an 
equally wide field is presented in the people of Calcutta of last 
century — their amusements — literary and religious condition — 
their dress — diet— diseases — manners — institutions — the news- 
paj^r press — the prices of articles — trades ; but the limits 
assigned to this Review^ and the extent of our article, forbid our 
entering on the subject at present. 
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No form of religion is so widespread as Buddhism. By the 
best authorities its followers are said to be more than three 
hundred millions.* It prevails over most of the fertile and 
populous regions of South-Eastern Asia. It is the prevalent 
form of religion in Burmah, Siam, An-nam. Japan, Thibet and 
Loo-choo ; in Ceylon, Nepal. Mongolia and the splendid islands 
of Malaysia, it is widely diffused ; whilst with the excep- 
tion of the aristocratic, political disciples of Confucius, and the 
rational, philosophical followers of Laou-tsze, the unnumbered 
millions of China worship Buddha. As the religion of one- 
third of the human race, as a system exhibiting some singular 
developments of the religious faculty, and as a form of belief 
exerting a most mighty influence on the destinies of numerous 
nations and countless individuals, it merits our thoughtful con* 
sidcration. 

Justice to ourselves, as well as to our readers, requires the 
statement, that whatever may be written in the present day 
on Buddhism must lie open to future correction. The esoter- 
ic principles of this widespread system are but imperfeedy 

* Hasttl estiuMites the Buddhists at 3 i 5 t 977 iOOO* Baibi numben them at onij 
170,000,000 ; this is evidently much below the truth, and may be accounted for by 
bis estimating the inhabitants of the Chinese Empire at 150,000,000. whereas the last 
imperial oensus gives the numbers as 3167,000,000, which Mr. Gutslaff declares to ha 
as ** near the truth as can be ascertained. ” The following estimate was given by 
professor Neumann of Munich, in the Jmrryd Asiahque for 1834, of the number 01 
Buidhists 

China 200,000^000 Indo-Cbiiia 05.000^000 

Manchoos and Mongols 5400,000 Cevlon 600.000 

Japan and Loo-choo 25.000,000 Nepal a.000.000 

Thibet and Bootan 6,000.000 — ■ ■ 

Corea 5.000.000 lhtal...a69.ooa^ 

This number is too low, heoause there are eeveial smaller Buddhista* States not 

enumerated, and the disciples of Fo, in China, are probably much beyond two hun- 
dred millions. 
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known ; for althoiijjh we may easily ascertain what are its 
popular aspects, it is difficult sometimes to trace out the more 
philosophical and abstract notions which lie hidden beneath, 
and amidst the “ various and varying ” forms of this Protean 
religion, to define what are its fundamental principles, its sub- 
stantive truths ; just as it is difficult to a stranger, when view- 
ing an Indian army, in which are blended cavalry and infantry, 
regulars and irregulars, Europeans and Natives, Sheiks, Patans, 
Gurkas, Rajputs and Hindustanis, to point out what there 
is which unites them into one mass, distinguishing them from 
other forces, and at the same time binding them to each other. 
Many of the orignal sources, whence correct information 
might have been obtained respecting the rise and early tenets 
of this faith, have been destroyed or mutilated. The fierce 
and terrible struggle between Buddhism and Hinduism which 
led to the complete expulsion of the former from India, was 
followed up by the efforts of the latter to destroy every memo- 
rial of the existence and the power of its rival. Large and 
massive temples were either demolished, or divested of every 
Buddhistic peculifirity, and then devoted to the worship of 
Jagannaih, of Vishnu, or of Shiva ; its literature was destroy- 
ed, and its history perverted or suppressed ; hence it is that 
Hindu writings arc of very doubtful value in all investigations 
into early Buddhist history ; and leaving the land of its nativi- 
ty, we must search the literature of the various nations amongst 
whom it took refuge, would we arrive at even a proximate 
knowledge of its primitive form. 

Another source of difficulty arises from the fact, that the 
Buddhism of one country is very different from the Buddhism 
of another. Religious error has ever been as flexible as it is 
frail. Buddhism has been pre-eminently so. Mohammedanism 
has destroyed the systems with which it has come into conflict, 
Buddhism has absorbed them into itself. Like the supple 
climbing parasitic plants of the tropics, which spread them- 
selves over every tree and ruin w'ithin their reach, themselves 
assuming a form from the objects to which they cling, yet 
leaving the form of that object substantially unchanged, has 
Buddhism spread itself over numerous nations and islands of 
the sea ; too feeble to destroy, it has overlaid and smothered 
the Polytheisms it met, and assumed a form which was dictated 
by the very superstition over which it triumphed. During 
the twenty-three centuries of its existence, among nations re- ' 
markable for their intellectual subtlety, speculativeness ; and 
apalffiy, it has developed phases of faith ” which differ almost 
as much from one another, as they do from avowedly anUgo- 
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nistic creeds. In Nepal it has incorporated within itself mu(± 
of Hindu mythology ; in Ceylon, it has assumed an atheistic 
form ; in Thibet, it is theocratic ; in China, “ it acknowledges, 
“ gods many and lords many, its principal divinities are god- 
** desses, together with innumerable other feigned deities 
“ presiding over individual, local, and national interests • in 
Comboja, “ it is nothing else but a vast and absurd Pantheism 
“ which covers with its veil a hopeless Atheism.”+ And from 
viewing it merely in its local aspects, various writers have been 
led to give the most conflicting definitions of the leading princi- 
ples of the faith of Guadaina. It has been represented ‘ sometimes 
as almost perfect Theism ; sometimes as direct Atheism ; some- 
“ times as having the closest analogy to what in a Greek philo- 
“ sopher, or in a modern philospher, would be called Pantheism; 
“ sometimes as the worship of human saints or heroes ; some- 
“ times as altogether symbolical ; sometimes as full of the high- 
“ est abstract speculation ; sometimes as vulgar idolatry All 
these statements arc true when made about a form of Bud- 
dhism, but they arc manifestly false as definitions of Bud- 
dhism. The investigators into orii'ntal systems of religion 
need to be aware lest, like the two knights on the opposite 
sides of the statue with the gold and silver shield, they too 
dogmatically declare that their opinions are true, forgetting that 
the opinions of others are equally so. 

Another reason why diffidence is most becoming when writ- 
ing on this subject, arises from the fact that w« are in posses- 
sion of only a small portion of the existing literature of the 
system. Tumour and Upham in Ceylon, Hodgson in Nepal, 
and Colonel Sykes in India, have brought valuable Buddhist do- 
cuments to notice, whilst Bumouf, Klaproth, Lassen and others 
in Europe have done much to unfold the system to our view ; 
but the wisest of them have felt that it was reserved for a future 
age to solve those mysteries, which they could but imperfectly 
unravel. Although, as with Hinduism, it is to be feared that on 
some questions, especially of an historical nature, light can never 
more be shed, yet there are others from which the darkness of 
ages shall ultimately pass away. 

As an illustration of the correctness of some of the previous 
remarks, we may allude to the conflicting statements made by 
different writers respecting the time when Guadama lived and 
died. A Thibetan author of the sixteenth century mentions 
no less than fourteen different calculations made to fix the date 


* China ; by Professor Kidd, 
t Journal of the Imtian Archipelago, vol. yi, p. 60$. 
X Maurice's Jttligwns of the world. 
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of his death. Bohlen gives a list of thirty-five dates of the 
same event. The time when he flourished, has been fixed at 
various periods, ranging over more than i,8oo years. Some 
Thibetan writers state that he died 2420 years B. C. The 
Chinese and Japanese tell us that he was born 1,029 years 
B. C. and died 950 B. C., although other Chinese docu- 
ments place his birth 688 years B. C., and his death 609 
B. C.* The chronology of the Rajatarangini, a Chashmerian 
history, gives the early part of the sixteenth century B. C. 
as the period of his death ; whilst the Singhalese annals give 
the year 543 B. C. as the date of his death, when he was 
about eighty years of age. The last date is probably very 
nearly correct. Some writers have attempted to reconcile these 
varying statements by suggesting that there were several 
Buddhas. Without denying that Buddhism existed in some 
form before the age of Guadama, wc may state that the sug- 
gestion of several historical Buddhas is based upon very imper- 
fect evidence.^ 

Sakyn Muni, Sakya Sinha, or Guadama Buddha, the founder 
of the system which bears his name was born at Kapila, in the 
kingdom of Magadha, not far from the modern city of Lucknow. 
He is said to have been the son of a king, and the various 
accounts of his life sufficiently indicate that he was of superior 
rank. Like Confucius, whom in many respects he resembled, 
it is said he spent the earlier period of his life in princely 
enjoyments ; but on arriving at maturity, he broke away, like 
our Henry the Fifth, from his youthful associations, that he 
might pass his days in retirement and- meditation, or in the 
sterner duties of religious proselytism. For several years. — 
somewhat reliable tradition informs us — he lived in the practice 
of rigid austerity, but afterwards adopted a more genial mode 

* That the hifrher date of the Chinese is to he rejected, and the Singhalese pre* 
ferred in its stead, may be shewn by the following facts : All writeis state that 
Sakya died in the reign of A jatasatta. According to the chronology of the Vayu 
and Motsiya Puranas, this king flourished about 243, or according to the Vishnu 
Parana, about 280 years before Chandragupta. Now the latter was a contemporary 
of Seleucus Nicotor, who reigned from 310 to 305 B. C. If then we add the latter 
number to the former, we shall arrive at the true era of Prince Sidhanto's death* 
Again, it is generally acknowledged by those nations that assume the higher date, 
that the second revision of the sacred writings took place during tlie reign of Asoka, 
330 years after the death of Sakya ; but since he flourished atout the middle of the 
third century B. C., the death of Guadama could not have taken place 900 yeara be- 
flere our eta* 

t The question ia, Were the mortal Buddahs, who are said to have preceded Sakym 
Sinha, real personages, or are they myths ? Buddhist history begins with Guadama, 
smd iM that we know of previous events is said to be the resnlt of his special reve- 
lation. There is, however, reason to believe, that even Sakya himself was opposed 
by a relative of his own on some point relating to the number of Buddhas who had 
aueady existed ; and from Fa BHan, we learn Uiat, when he was ia India, them was 
a sect who acknowledged the Bnddhai anterior to ^kya, bnt rejected him. 
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of life, because convinced that the mortification df the flesh 
was inefficacious to bring blessings to the soul. When first he 
became a religious teacher, he is said to have been r^erved 
in the declaration of his views, probably because they were 
abstract rather then pratical. Unlike his proselytizing succes- 
sors, yet apparently like the Rishis and Munis of iiis own land, he 
selected such disciples as he supposed capable of comprehend- 
ing his ideas and of sympathizing with them ; but — whether 
from his growing popularity, his great benevolence, or his 
altered sentiments, we know not— he soon developed a more 
popular form of instruction, partly ethical, partly philosophical 
and partly religious, and proclaimed it himself through a con- 
siderable part of Central India. Magadha was the stronghold 
of his followers, and his own most frequent residence ; its kings 
espoused his cause, and lent their influence to spread a doctrine 
so favourable to the conservation of their privileges. He is 
said to have attained to supreme intelligence, or to have become 
Buddha, before his deiL^*h, which took place to the north of 
Patna, in the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepal. 

What may have been the actual character of Sakya 
Sinha, and how far he was influenced by pure, benevolent and 
exalted motives it is difficult to define, since we are left but 
with few facts to aid us in forming a conclusion ; and we must 
resort to a species of induction, which is difficult at any time 
in relation to human character, and especially so in relation to 
men who have stood, like Ajax, above the multitude, and who 
are usually as much unduly depreciated by their enemies as they 
are exalted by their partizans. There is no reason to believe 
that the low ambition of founding a sect, the desire of sup- 
planting teachers who had overlooked or despised his claims, 
or the love of spiritual domination, were the motives under 
which Guadama acted. We are no hero-worshippers in the 
Emmersonian sense, nor, on the other hand, are we inclined to 
anathematize those master minds who have established great 
religious systems. A profounder investigation, and a less pre- 
judiced judgment, are beginning to show that they were neither 
the knaves nor the hypocrites' they have been represented* 
Priest-crafts exist, because people like them. Many a founder 
of a sect has been led on to his dizzy prominence, much more 
by the desire of the multitude to have a master and a leader, 
than from any wish of his own to deceive and mislead. The 
minds capable of exerting the mightiest influence over others, 
are generally of a type incapable of the baseness of religioud 
imposture ; but we cannot pursue this tempting discussion. By 
what mental process Sakya Sinha was led on from the pleasures 

M 
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of a princely youth to the rigid practice of asceticism, and 
then to undertake the difficult and dangerous labours of a reli- 
gious reformer, it is difficult to say ; however, we are not wholly 
without light, albeit our path lies through an Indian jungle, and 
night, and the rank vegetation of ages, obscures and impedes 
our course. 

There is reason to believe that, like all profound and reflec- 
tive minds, Guadama was inclined to dwell on the more sombre 
aspects of human life, and the more perplexing mysteries which 
are connected with the relations of mankind to the spiritual and 
the future It is said that circumstances in his early history 
threw a dark shadow over his prospects and induced him to seek 
in solitude relief for liis own broken spirit, and a remedy for the 
ills under which he saw humanity suffering. There seems good 
'reason to believe, that when he laid aside the habits of an 
ascetic, and became a public teacher and the founder of a party, 
he was influnced chiefly by a benevolent desire to check the 
progress of error, and to confer on the people a system which, 
in its tendencies, should operate to check evil, and cherish that 
which was virtuous and good. We cannot but attribute to him 
a profound sympathy with human nature in its vain efforts to 
attain a higher state of purity and freedom than it had then 
reached ; — a desire to set men free from the priestly domination 
which crushed them down to the dust ; and a wish to diffuse 
principles, which, if not productive of the largest amount of 
nappiness, should at least preserve the multitude from the 
depths of evil into which they were ever liable to fall ; in 
short, he seems to have possessed the chief attributes of a 
wise, benevolent and thoroughly able reformer. 

What position he assumed in relation to the popular and do- 
minent faith, and in what respects that position was altered on 
account of the opposition of his enemies, we arc not informed. 
We feel assured, however, that he commenced his career as a 
public teacher, not as the opponent of Hinduism, but as its adher- 
ent ; probably, as the expounder of some dogmas which had for- 
merly been recognised, but were now forgotten and cast aside, 
like the trappings of some gorgeous pageant when it has passed 
away. *' It is clear, ” says Burnouf, “ that he appeared as 
" one of the ascetics who, from the most ancient times, had been 
** in the habit of traversing India, preaching morality, respected 
“ in society in proportion to the contempt of it which they 
** affected : it was even by placing himself under the tutelage of 
** the Barhmins that he entered on the religious life In fact, 
* the Lalita Vidtara shows hiip to us, when he left his father’s 
^ house, resorting to the most learned Brahmins, in order to 
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derive from their school the knowledge of which he was in 
quest. * * * Sakya Muni, or the anchorite of the Sakya 
race, is not distinguished, at first, from other anchorites of 
** Brahminical descent ; and the reader will see presently^ when 
I collect the proofs of the struggles which he had to sustain 
against the rival ascetics, that the people, astonished at the 
persecutions of which he was the object, sometimes asked his 
“ opponents what reasons they had for hating him so much, 
“ seeing he was only a mendicant like themselves." 

That Guadama did not begin by assuming a position directly 
antagonistic to Hinduism, is shewn also by the following consi- 
derations : That attachment to what is believed to be religious 
truth, which leads to a bold, unequivocal, disinterested denunci- 
ation of error, and a repudiation of all its sophisms, is essentially 
a Christian virtue ; nor do we remember a single instance 
among heathen nations, in which certain tenents have been 
disinterestedly abandoned only because they were erroneous, 
and others as boldly adopted only because they were true. 
On the other hand, numerous instances of mental reservation, 
an unfair and specious interpretation of the popular faith to 
square with the opinions of wiser men, or of downright 
hypocrisy, will present themselves to the readers of classical 
history. And there has not been a Hindu sage, from the days 
of Vyasa to those of Chaitanya, who has not acted more or less 
on the policy of Kapila, the founder of the Sankya philosophical 
school, who .seems to have admitted the existence and liberation 
of the soul as terms into his atheistical system, as Epicurus ad- 
mitted the gods into his, simply that the prejudices of poly- 
theists might not be shocked by a direct denial of a tenet ac- 
knowledged by the received religion. 

A question here arises, which has relation, both to the 
character of Guadama, and the early history of the system 
which bears his name Which is the more ancient system, 
Buddhism or Brahminism ? Wc shall not be expected to go 
fully into this controversy, although it is worthy of lengthened 
. remark ; at the same time we cannot fairly pass it by. It is 
alleged by those in favour of the priority of Buddhism, that 
many of the dates assigned for the age of Buddha are far back 
in antiquity beyond the period we have fixed for the apotheosis 
of Guadama — that the system bears marks of extreme simpli- 
city and antiquity — that there were Buddhas before Sakya 
Buddha. We are confident, that as a system of religion, Brah- 
minism is much oldet than Buddhism ; but we see no reason to 
conclude that Buddhist opinion did not exist before the age of 
Sakya Muni. There is reason to believe, that some of the 
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tenets of his system were held by ascetics — perhaps even 
taught as distinctive matters of faith, long before his age. 
They might be — they probably were — a part of that surging, 
crude, shadowy mass of notions which have always been float- 
ing about in the Asiatic mental atmosphere, waiting for some 
Zoroaster, Mohammed, Hermes, or Vyasa, to give them ** a habi- 
tation and a name.** It may be possible, therefore, to show that 
isolated tenets of the Buddhist system existed long anterior to 
the age of Guadama ; but it was he who founded and systema- 
tized the religion. And, as no entire system, which has ever taken 
hold of the minds of nations, neither the religions of the ancient 
nations of Europe, nor Hinduism, nor Mohammedanism, have 
emanated as original productions from one mind, but men of ge- 
nius, selecting that which was true or fitting in current opinion, 
and amalgamating it with new forms of thought, have created 
faiths more suitable to the age which gave them birth ; — it was 
thus with Buddhism. Ideas which Sakya saw were in danger of 
being overlaid and forgotten — and ideas which he conceived were 
essential to give compactness and strength to his system, were 
mingled that they might form a faith able to satisfy the cravings 
of humanity, and capable of offering resistance to antagonistic 
creeds. 

If, then the Buddhist religion originated with Sakya Muni in 
the fifth century B. C. — and this we aver — it is, of course, pos- 
terior to Brahminism But we must offer further proof of this. 
Buddhist history can be traced up with great distinctness to 
the age of Sakya Muni, but no further ; whilst Hindu history 
can be traced up to an antiquity to which authentic Buddhist 
hi.story lays no claim. The Vedas were compiled by Vyasa 
about the fourteenth century B. C., but no date for the rise 
of Buddhism, earlier than the twelfth century B. C., merits 
the least notice. The Buddhists of almost every country 
speak of India as the original seat whence their faith was 
derived, and such a concession is surely of great weight, if not 
decisive. The religious literature of these nations constantly 
recognises Hinduism as existing in the time of Guadama, and 
as offering the greatest opposition to the spread of his opinions. 
To cite but one witness, Burnouf, in his introduetton to the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism, gives a long list of Hindu deities, and 
says — ** All these deities are those of the people amidst whom 
Sakya, with his devotees, lived,” and after quoting several proofk 
that the disciples of Sakya recognised Indra, Brahma, Janar- 
dana, and other gods, but as inferior to Buddha, he says — 

These testimonies mark exactly the relation of the popular gods of 
India to the founder of Buddhiim. It is evident that he found their wor- 
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ihip already existing, and that he did not invent it. * * * X am 

thoroughly convinced, that if Sakya had not found around him a pan- 
theon peopled with the gods I have named, he would have had no need 
to invent, in order to ensure to his mission the authority which the people 
might refuse to a man. Sakya does not come, like the Brahminical incar- 
nations of Vishnu, to show the people an eternal and infinite God descend- 
ing on earth and preserving, in his mottal condition, the irresistible power 
of the deity. He is the son of a king, who becomes a religious devotee^ 
and who has nothing to recommend him to the people but the superiority of 
his virtue and his knowledge. 

Elphinstone argues on the same side ** from the improbabi- 
" lity that the Buddhist system could ever have been an origi- 

nal one.” He says — 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feeling would imbibe the 6rst 
notions of a God from the perception of powers superior to his own. Even 
if the idea of a quiescent divinity could enter his mind, he would have no 
motive to adore, but would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun, on 
which he depended for warmth, or the heavens, which teirihed him with their 
thunders. Still less would he commence by the worship of saints ; for sanc- 
tity is only conformity to religious opinions already established ; and a 
religion must have obtained a strong hold on a people before they would 
be disposed to deify their fellows for a itnct adherence to its injunctions, 
especially if they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to me^ 
ate with its ruler. 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course. It rose from the 
worship of the powers of Nature to Theism, and then declined into Scep- 
ticism with the learned, and man-worship with the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Sankya school of philosophers seem reflected in the 
Atheism of the Biddha, while the hero worship of the common Hindus, 
and their extiavagant veneration for religious ascetics, are much akin to 
the deiflcation of saints among the Buddhas. We are led, therefore, to 
suppose the Brahmin faith to have oiiginated in early times, and that of 
Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets 
had I cached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to decline. 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs in favour of the position 
we are maintaining, is the statement of all Buddhist authorities, 
that all the seven Manushi Buddhas were of Brahmin and 
Kshetria descents 

Buddhism had gained a firm footing, and numbered its thou- 
sands of disciples, when Guadama died. Kassyapo was then 
chosen to be the leader of the party or the sect. What were 
his peculiar functions, we are not told ; they could not have 
been those of a sovereign pontiff, for the system was too popu- 
lar in its form, and too hostile in spirit against ah establlihifed 
hierarchy, to admit of such an office. Probably he was regardr 
ed as the most worthy to preside over its communities, and to 

* Hardy makei the wme ttatement respecting the twenty fntr mortal Buddhai 
who preceded Guadama. It may be necessary to state, that writen difler oa to the 

numbers of mortals who have become fiaddhas. 
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guard the conservation of its principles. His influence and 
ability were, however, immediately needed, for during the first 
year after Sakya’s death, it was necessary to call a council at 
Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha. The doctrines of Bud- 
dhism were then defined by the most eminent followers of the 
system. To the Sutto-Pittaka, ascribed to Guadama himself, 
they added two supplementary parts. These compose the most 
valued Buddhist writings, for the council is suppo.sed to have 
been divinely inspired, that they might transmit the system, 
pure and authoritative, to future ages.* 

About a century after the death of Guadama, a second coun- 
cil was held, in the year 443 B. C, at Wesali, in Magadha, to 
suppress some heretical opinions which were held. After the 
degradation of the heretical, the orthodox, in order to check the 
recurrence of schismatic opinion, revised the existing sacred 
writings, and lent them the weight of their authority and influ- 
ence. 

Another, and a yet more important council, was held about 
220 years B C., at Pataliputra, in the reign of Asoka, who 
used his great influence to spread Buddhism in India. It seems 
to have met, not only to check a perverted form of the religion, 
but also to suppress the hostility of a party, who had taken 
alarm at the rapid spread of Sakya's opinions. On this, as on 
the former occasions, the most eminent Buddhists revised the 
formulas of their faith, and. not improbably, modified them to 
meet the wants of an enquiring and a refined age.-f- 

Buddhism had all along displayed a strong proselytizing ten- 
dency. Beneath the force of that tendency, Hinduism had been 
obliged to give way, repulsed, if not defeated ; and not only 
in Magadha, but among numerous Hindu kingdoms, the faith 
of Sakya pressed on with all the prestige of a youthful, 
vigorous, and .successful assailant. This tendency was intensified 
and developed by the third council It set in operation one of* 
the most remarkable proselytizing efforts the world has ever seen. 
Missionaries were de.spatched not only into various parts of India, 
but to Gandhara, the upper part of the Punjab, to Cashmere, 
to Thibet, the various regions to the north and west of ^e 
Himalayas, and to Ceylon. 

* The Buddhist age of inspiiation U said to have continued for four hundred 
yean. During this period a laige main of reputed snered writings were given, called 
by the Singhalese the " Piltakattaya,** or the thiee Pittakas, called the Wineyo, 
Abhidhammo, and Sutto-Pittako. Besides these, Buddhism recognises an immenw 
mass of sacred literature. 

t Sh Tumour’s Jntroduciwn U iht MdkawansOf He fixea the date of a third 
council in 309 B. C. 
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What led to this extraordinary movement, so unlike what 
might have been expected from any Indian system, is a matter 
of dispute. Landresse and others would lead us to suppose 
that it was rather the result of flight from persecution than 
of spontaneous zeal. There is, however, good reason to believe, 
that until several centuries afterwards, no persecution, at least 
of an organized nature, disturbed the Buddhist community. 
There was undoubtedly no dubious blending of the proselytizing 
and martial spirit in this movement ; not only has the genius 
of the system been preminenlly peaceful, but widely as 
it has spread, in no instance has it employed force. Even 
political intrigue has had less to do with its diffusion than 
with the diffusion of Brahminism, Mohammedanism, and even 
Christianity itself Whether it was the result of rivalry, leading 
the followers of Guadama to aim at a geographical and numerical 
superiority over their Brahmin adversaries — or, whether it was 
that love for proselytizing which stimulates the religionists of 
every creed, save the ci:ste-bound Hindu — or, whether it was 
the promptings of an elevated and benevolent sentiment — or, 
whether it was the result of one of those capricious, sudden, 
mysterious movements, which occasionally impel the people 
of Asia to wake up from the Icthaigic sleep of ages, like the 
forces of nature when the eaithquakc heaves, and to perform 
deeds of daring and of energy which are foreign to their ordin- 
ary nature, we profess not to decide. Account, however, as 
we may for this remarkable outbreak of religious energy, 
remarkable, chiefly, for its disinterestedness and peacefulness, 
it stands recorded as a fact on the page of history, al- 
though its causes are hidden amidst the shadows of a dim 
and distant antiquity. As with modern Christian missions, 
the efforts to diffuse abroad the piinciples of the faith 
were attended by corresponding efforts to spread it through- 
out the land of its birth. These efforts were attended 
with signal success. Mr. James Prinsep has attempted to 
show, from the testimony of coins and inscriptions, that in the 
age of Alexander of Macedon, India was under the rule of 
Buddhist kings. Colonel Sykes speaks still more positively— 
With respect to the general prevalence of Buddhism in India, 
" from the seventh century B. C., to the seventh century A.D., 

** the personal testimony of Fa Hian, that when he was in India 
** there was not a single prince eastward of the Jumna who was 
not of tlie Buddhist faith, and that it had continued UNINTER- 
** RUPTED from the time of Sakya Muni, would seem to render 
further testimony unnecessary, up to the beginning of the fifth 
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century A. D.”* These views, we think, require modification. 
They give a somewhat too wide and too early sway to Bud- 
dhism. It does not follow that because it was dominant, when 
Fa Hian was in India, about the year 412 of our era. that 
therefore it was equally dominant, or equally prevalent, nine 
centuries earlier. Analogy, as well as facts, would lead us to a 
different conclusion. The testimony of Fa Hian is certainly 
explicit : — “ As to Hindustan itself, from the time of leaving 
^ the deserts (of Jeyselmir and Bekanir' and the river (Jumna) 
"to the West, all the kings of the different kingdoms of 
" India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, and 
" when they do honor to the ecclesiastics, they take off their 
•* diadems.” We are quite willing to believe the worthy 
Chinese, in relation to what he actually saw, though he does tell 
us his own eyes beheld a veritable shadow of Buddha kept as a 
relic by the priests 1 But like Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
other old travellers from the West, he is evidently not a very 
reliable authority when he writes ancient history, or tells us of 
things about which he had only heard. There can, however, 
be no doubt, that Buddhism was very popular in the reign of 
Asoka. It was the religion of the monarch, his kingdom was 
very extensive, and all the vast power he wielded was employ- 
ed to protect and propagate this vigorous faith ; nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt that it was either dominant, or exten- 
sively diffused, not only in the North-West of India, but also 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Guzerat and Southern India. The 
vast and remarkable ant iquaiian remains found at Ellora, 
Carli, at Amravati in Behar, Rajputana, the Mysore and on 
the Malabar Coast, would sufficiently prove this, were other 
proofs wanting. The precise date we shall not presume to fix, 
but it was somewhere between the second century B. C, and 
the sixth century of our era. 

How WM it that the faith of Buddha thus rose up by the 
side of Hinduism so rapidly, and attained a vigour so great as 
to endanger the existence of its great rival ? The reasons must 
be sought both in the new and in the ancient superstition, for no 
great moral revolution has ever occurred where the causes lay 
entirely either with the party which triumphed or the party 
which suffered defeat. We see good reasons for supposing, that 
about the time when Sakya Sinha lived, was, what the Ger- 
mans would call, the age of the development of Hinduism. 
It had emerged from the Pantheism of the Veda into d 
form of Polytheism, different indeed from the hideous conglo- 

• mtt on tho Jli/ieioMs, Aforai ami muical State of Indue brfort the Mohamme- 
dan Invasion ; by Colonel Sykei. 
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meration of the present day, yet equally false and almost as per- 
nicious. Along with this development, innovations had taken 
place as repulsive to the sensibilities of a virtuous man, as they 
were chafing to a philosopher and offensive to a patriot Priest- 
ly power and pride had grown up, like the gigantic tithcoco 
around the nunagdeh, and had left the body-politic, a leafless, 
sapless, lifeless thing, which yet remained only that it might 
sustain the hateful parasite which had brought it to decay. 
The growth of an idolatry, characterised equally by physical 
grossness and un philosophical peculiarities — by an hereditary 
priesthood — by the vilest superstition, and the consequent 
depreciation of the regal dignity : the exclusion from sacred 
service of many who coveted its honors and its immunities, 
and the tendency to crush anything in the shape of political 
freedom and popular advancement, might well excite a large 
amount of dissatisfaction and hostility. Prince Sidhanto was 
well fitted to lead a popular movement Of royal lineage, 
benevolent, profound, bold, prudent, and enthusiastic, he could 
easily gain the confidence of hla disciples, and retain that 
confidence because of the plausibility and comprehensive- 
ness of his views. The retention in his system of many 
essential tenets of Hinduism preserved him for a time from 
open hostility, and not improbably from death himself. As 
before stated, he began by being a reformer of Hinduism ; 
although probably, like Mohammed, Luther, Wesley, and 
others, he was forced, by circumstances he could not control, 
farther, and still farther, from his original position, like a vessel 
exposed to strong winds and currents when her anchorage is 
bad. It is, however, both vain and unnecessary to attempt to 
trace cither the history of his own mental development, or the 
growth of the system which bears his name. Of two things, 
however, we may be sure. Its various dogmas were adopted, 
cither with a view to the conservation and consistency of the 
system ; or, that it might present a formidable front in all 
cases of aggression. At present we have to consider the 
causes why it so rapidly spread, in spite of the powerful system 
to which it was opposed. 

It was favorable to the exaltation of princes and of kings^ 
In this respect it was politically opposed to Brahminism. 
The latter system tolerates kings, it does not exalt them. 
Though monarchical in theory, it is oligarchical in fact ; and 
oligarchical in the worst form : that of a hereditary priesthood. 
The Brahmins rule through the king : The terrible and deci- 

* See * ** Memoir on the lliitoijr ot UuddbUm,'’ lu the Jmtnal of the Anurkan 

Orienlal Soeiiiy, vol i. 
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aive stnig^gle, which, there is reason to believe, once took place 
lietween the Kshetrias and the Brahmins, sufficiently indicates 
that tlie Hindu mind has not passively submitted to this 
absorption of power on the part of the priesthood. And the 
genius of Buddhism was a revolt against the same odious 
despotism. It declared that no third party should come be- 
tween the people and the prince. It left the latter free.* No 
wonder, then, that ** all the kings of the different kingdoms 
of India were firmly attached to the law of Buddha ! ’’ It was 
to them what the appeal of the monarchs of Europe, during 
the middle ages, was to the free towns and people of their 
realms — an effort to become fiee from a powerful band of 
nobles, by calling into existence a new power. 

Another feature favorable to the progress of Buddhism was 
its repudiation of caste. It must have taken ages to enable one- 
half of a nation to make the other half believe that they were 
in every respect inferior. It was a doctrine too monstrous to 
be broached at oucc^that one class were born slaves for the 
special behoof of another, and could never, by any possibility, 
be anything else. Even the Hindu mind, yielding as it is, 
has shewn a disposition more than once to throw off this 
galling bondage ; and never had it so nearly succeeded, as 
when Prince Sidhanto proclaimed that all men were alike 
and equally fiee. No wonder that, like the gathering cry 
of many a patiiot leader, it drew around him the more thought- 
ful, the more bold, and the more injured of the kingdoms of 
Northern India! 

The intense individuality and self consciousness created by 
Buddhism, was favorable to its diffusion. It freed men not 
only from the thraldom of caste and the evils of priestly 
domination, but it quickened the individual energies by its 
opposition to a deadening Pantheism. Each Buddhist was 
thrown back upon himself, and must have felt that he was not 
so much a helpless unit of a system, as a person possessed of 
capabilities of the very highest order. 


* The following passages from the Code of Menu will show how much the king 
was under the control of the Brahmins :-**To one learned Brahmin, diftinguiahed 
among them all, let the king impart his momentous counsel.” fChap. vii, 58.) 

** A Icing, desirous of inspecting judicial proceedings, must enter his Court of Juatice, 
composed and aedate in his demeanour, together with Itrahmins and eouocillon 
who know how to give advice.*' (Chap, viii, r.) “ Rut when he cannot inspect 
such nflnirs in person, let him appoint for ihe insiiection of Uiem a Brahmin of 
** eminent learning. Let that Chief Judge, accompanied by three assessors, fully 
** consider all causes brought liefore the king.” (Chap, viii, 9-10.) Let the king, 
** having risen at early dawn, respectfully atIciMHo Brahmins, and by their decision, 
let him abide,” &c. (Ckutp. vii, 37.) 
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Buddhism, then, was intended to be popular, and k was sd 
Powerful monarchs delighted to honor a faith which so fully 
recognised their supremacy. Munificent temples illustrated the 
wealth and influence of its votaries. A new era in literafure and 
history was the effect of its diffusion, and the vast multitude of 
its adherents proved how thoroughly it was welcomed by the 
people. It was not, however, to be expected, that its prosp^ty 
would be allowed to flow uninterruptedly on. It was too flexiblep 
too latitudinarian, and too successful, to commit overt acts of per- 
secution : but its powerful rival could not be expected to look 
passively on, whilst its temples were being deserted and hs tenets 
impugned. By what gradations Buddhism drew off more, 
and still more, from Hinduism, and by what events the two were 
brought into collision, we know not ; this only do we know, 
there was a long, a relentless, and an exterminating struggle ; 
but the guilty, unscrupulous, jealous priesthood of India have 
taken good care that few remains should exist to witness against 
them ; like a murdcrec . who, after a deadly struggle wi& his 
victim, carefully removes every tiocc of the strife, that no proof 
may be found to discover his guilt and reproach him with his 
crime. 

The first record of this persecution is in the Kumarica Chan- 
da, which says, that in the year 3291 of the Kaliyug, or 196 
A. D., the King Sudraca destroyed the workers of iniquity.* 
This, however, could have been but a partial outbreak ' of reli- 
gious hostility, for Fa Hian speaks as though Buddhism were 
reposing in prosperous tranquility at the very commencement 
of the fifth century. There seems good reason fbr concluding, 
that not long afterward, the final struggle commenced. Kuma- 
ril Bhatta is said by Mahdeva, a commentator on the Vedas, 
who wrote about 1300 A. D., to have been the chief leader in 
this persecution, for it was at his instigation that King Sidhan- 
ma issued the terrible decree which breathed nothing less than 
extermination to the Buddhists : — Let those who slay not be 
** slain, the old men among the Buddhists and the babe, from the 
** bridge of Ram to the snowy mountains.’’ Kumarila accom- 

g lishc^ his purpose, not only by means of the civil power, but 
y presenting Brahminism in a form at once plausible and for- 
midable. The recognition of the Vedas, as the basis of aH 

* The following fMuages from the nhagarat GMa, in the prophetical itylc, give the 
Hindu idea of the cauaea of the Unddhiat achiam “Then, at the commeneement of 
“ the Kaliyug, will Viahnu become incarnate in Knkitn, under the name of Buddha, 
“the ton of Siuha, for the purpoae of dehiding the enemies of the gods.'*— “ Praiie 
“ be to the pure Buddha, the defnder of the Daitiyas aad DanaM,*— By UH voida. 
“ as Buddha Viahau «*e]udfff the heretica*'* 
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religious truth, enabled him to give an appearance of system 
and definiteness to Hinduism, such as, for at least some 
time, it had not possessed ; whilst his professed intention 
of seeking out the meaning of the sacred writings, gave him 
the opportunity of offering such a signification as he pleased 
to these dubious statements which best suited his designs. He 
certainly missed no opportunity of controverting Buddhist 
doctrine, and of denouncing its adherents.* 

The existence of severe persecution about this period is 
strikingly confirmed by the records of several nations now 
professing Buddhism. Driven from India, the followers of 
Guadama sought refuge in lands where their faith had already 
been planted, or carried it with them to nations who were 
willing to give them shelter. At the end of the fifth century, 
the hierarch of the Buddhists left India, and sought in China 
an asylum where he might preside in peace ; and shortly after, 
at the beginning of the following century, Dharma, the son of 
an Indian monarch, said to have been descended from Prince 
Sidhanto himself, entered China, and by his zeal and in- 
fluence did much to consolidate the Buddhist faith.f From 
China it seems to have spread to Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and the remote islands of the Eastern seas. About 530 it was 
introduced into Corea. Toward the end of the century, a large 
number of priests and idols arrived in Japan from India. 
Buddhism was introduced into Java during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, when multitudes of Hindu emigrants arrived 
there, and in the various Islands of the Indian Archipelago.]; 
Like a strong adversary, however, whose means of defence are 
not speedily exhausted, and who, though driven from one 
strong position, yet retains the power to turn back to another, 
and bravely renews the conflict there, Buddhism, no longer 
caressed by kings and honoured by millions of their subjects, 
yet lingered in several parts of India, A 1 Edressi mentions it 
as professed in Guzerat in the twelfth century. About the same 
time, a Buddhist dynasty reigned in Bengal, whilst in the Dec- 
can it lingered until the ninth, or perhaps three hundred years 
later. And now, throughout the whole of Peninsular India, 
not a single Buddhist remains ! Not only has its existence 
ceased, but the very memorials of that existence are almost 

*The Cerala Uttpatti, written about A. D. 800, chiefly relating to Malabar, itates 
that Kumarila visited the country, and succeeded in entirely expelling the Uuddhiitf. 
Other accouutB affirm his earnest zeal to suppress Buddhism. 

4 - The Asiatk Xeseatchest vol, vii, p. a6o. 

i liuiary 0/ ytva. 
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lost, and we, who seek to construct its strange hiatoiy from 
the broken fragments that are left us, are like travellers amidst 
the mysterious ruins of the cities of Central America : we 
tread with uncertain steps, surrounded by the ruins of a people, 
whose place of glory has been utterly overthrown, and whose 
only memorials in the land over which they once proudly 
reigned, are the wrecks of their former greatness^ to which 
even a strange people lay claim. 

But what are the PRINCIPLES of this system, which thus 
rose up side by side with Hinduism, until, too formidable to be 
tolerated, it was cast out from the place of its birth, like Ish- 
mael from the tents of Abraham, and found a habitation 
among nations which comprise one-third of the population 
of the world ? Religious error is always difficult to define. Cha- 
meleon-like, it varies with the change of circumstances. It is 
controlled, not by principle, but by expediency, and therefore 
its faithful delineator oftimes has to record paradoxes and 
contradictions which it is vain to attempt to combine in one 
homogeneous system. We believe it is in the writings of 
Archbishop Whatcly, that we have met with the remark, that 
before the introduction of Christianity, excepting among the 
Jews, no people had ever thought it was absolutely necessary 
that the dogmas of a religion should be believed on the simple 
ground that they were true. Had this obvious principle been 
acted on, how much of the ancient forms of Polytheism would 
never have been dreamt of, or if dreamt of, rejected at once 
and for ever. Man, however, is no ardent lover of pure religi- 
ous truth, and is, therefore, easily led into error, ** The people 
imagine a vain thing/* and arc too ignorant, or too indolent, or 
too superstitious, not to believe their own lie. The priest 
winks at the delusion, for religion is not with him a thing that 
is true, but a thing which is profitable. The philosopher cares 
not to correct the error, as long as it cherishes a false tranquili- 
ty. And thus every false system has been liable to endless 
mutations, which, whilst indicating the weakness and ignorance 
of man, as really show that he feels his need of something more 
divine than he has yet attained. The classical scholar need not 
be reminded of the difference existing between the Polytheism 
of the ages of Romulus, of Augustus, and of Julian ; nor of its 
diverse aspects as viewed by the peasant, the politician, and the 
priest. Still more various have been the forms of that indes- 
cribable thing called Hinduism. Nor is this surprising I A reli- 
gion which comes not to man with the lofty demands of divine 
right, requiring absolute and unconditional submission to its 
claimsi because founded on truth ; instead of moulding man’s na- 
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tufe, according to its own abstract form and spirit, will itself 
be modified and changed in obedience to the capricious will fk 
its adherents. Buddhism illustrates these remarks. The prin* 
ciples taught by Sakya, twenty-three centuries ago in North- 
eastern India, have been singularly developed during their 
chequered history of conflict, defeat and triumph. The most 
debasing polytheism, the most subtle philosophy, positive 
atheism, servile hero-worship, and the grossest pantheism, have 
become indentified with Buddhism in the vanous States where 
it is paramount. Nevertheless, there are certain ideas which 
lie at its basis, whatever form it may have assumed ; and 
to these, rather than to the discrepancies and minutiae of 
the system, we shall now address ourselves. 

Adi-Buddha is the supreme self-existent god. He is in- 
finite,* eternal, without members or passions, dwelling in un- 
broken peace and boundless happiness. The relation of Adi- 
Buddha to the universe, it is not so easy to define, for whilst 
some say, he delights in making happy every sentient being, 
“ he tenderly loves those who serve him : — ^his majesty fills all 

with reverence and awe. He is the assuager of pain and grief 
— ^there are others who tell us that he dwells altogether apart 
from mundane affairs, and has never awoke from the profound 
repose in which he ever exists, but to perform one single act 
of creative power. 

It is one of the peculiarities of Buddhism and Brahminism, 
that, whilst acknowledging a Supreme Being, they practically 
Ignore his existence, by recognising others as the creators of 
the universe, the objects of worship, and the awafders of 
man’s destiny, Brahma has not a temple in India. He is 
too abstract — perhaps too great, to be worshipped by those 
who delight in contemplating the more palpable qualities of 
Ram, Krishna, and Shiva Adi-Buddha is equally a sub- 
lime, impalpable, undefined creation of the oriental mind, ima- 
gined rather than conceived of ; the apex of a grand re- 
ligious theory, but too abstract a conception of the human in- 
tellect in its most subtile development to be either devoudy 
feared or deeply loved. Some philosophical systems, indeed, 
divest him of all sentient qualities, and attribute to the material 
universe those active endowments and forces which develop the 
varied phenomena which we see around us.* Even those who 

* Though popular Buddhiam ii certainly theistic, there oan be no doubt that its 
philoiophv— ai tor instance, the Swabhavika system deicrtbed by Hodgeon— is most- 
ly atheistic and pantheistic. The denial immateriality ; the assertion l^bat matter 
ii the sole subeunce ; the attributiou to matter of the qualities of activity, intelli- 
gence, and organuHtion, can only tend to one conclusion. Yet the pambeistic 
iMoeopher, who believes that mailer ihiiiks, possessei merit, lesoives to develop 
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believe him to be the self-existent one, take veiy diflerent views 
of the velation subsisting between him and the creation, althoi^ 
the orthodox generally agree in regarding him as the pdi^ 
cause of existence to all things. Sambhu, or the self-existent, 
was before all, and alone ; he conceived the desire — Prajnya--' 
of creating ; that desire at once led to the thing desired** 
This creation, however, was not ultimate, but the first step 
of a series, which was to result in the gift of existence to 
inferior intelligences. The desire of Adi-Buddha brought 
into existence five Dhyani-Buddhas, or divine intelligences* 
So inherent is the conception of listless repose to the ori- 
ental idea of divinity and happiness, that even the Dhyani- 
Buddhas must delegate the task of creation to others. Each 
one, therefore, produced by means of his divine energy, 
another being called his son, or Buddhisatwa. According 
to one theory the Buddhisatwas were the actual creators of the 
universe, each one being the framer of a certain number 
of worlds ; but the more popular view is. that four of these took 
no active part in the production of nature, being absorbed in the 
worship and the contemplation of the Supreme : and that the 
work of creation was accomplished by the fifth, named Padma- 
Pani. But here again a difference of opinion prevails, for it 
is alleged by some that Padma-Pani was only the creator of 
the creators, having called into existence Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, to whom he delegated the task of creating, pre- 
serving, and destroying the universe. 

It does not fall in with our design, neither does it accord 
with our inclination, to enter fully on the subject of Bud- 
dhist cosmogony Our readers certainly would not thank us 
for our pains in endeavouring to enlighten them on a subject 
so confused, elaborate and worthless ; to those who have a 
taste for such knowledge, wc recommend the first chapter 
of Mr. Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, The creation is 

itMlf in all these formg of beauty and of harmony, which our world displays may 
speak of Adi- Uuddha^supreme intelligence — as easily as the most devout « Bon- 
zes, but they do not mean the same thing. 

• A different theory is taught by some. Buddha— intelligence, operated upon 
Dharma - matter, which led to the production of Sangha— the actual crrative poww 
which develops all phenomena of the existent universe. This triad, of Intel- 
ligenci^ Matter, and an Influence produced by the former upon the w 

noourdinc to some, by the latter upon the former, h.'ia no retcmblanee to the Miimu 
triad. It is a much more profound conception ; and whilst it is m^ pnilosep^ 
cal, it is at the same time more dangerous ; for in the case of lUiddha— by whlen 
term ii often meant in such a connexion, the abstract idea of intell^ence «»- 
joined with matter— being regarded ee the fint of the triad, Ita tender u panthria- 
tic, whilst wl^n Dharma is held to be supreme, atheism is Ukely to he the 
Ohurybdis upon which the refined speonlator is wrecked. 
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composed of a great variety of worlds or mansions. The 
highest, called Agnishtha-Bhuvana, is the abode of Adi- 
Buddha. Next to this are ten (some say thirteen,) Bud- 
dhisatwa-Bhuvanas, into which, according to their merits, the 
followers of Buddha are admitted when they die. Ranking 
next to these are eighteen mansions, called collectively Rupya'^ 
Vachara. These l^long to Brahma, and his devout worship- 
pers arc eventually received into them.* 

Below these are six mansions, called Kama-Vachara, subject 
to Vishnu, and prepared to receive his followers. Next to these 
arc the three mansions called Arupy a- Vachara, over which Maha- 
deva presides. After these are the Bhuvanas or mansions of Indra, 
Yama, Surya, Chandra, the stars, the planets, Agni, Vayu, and 
the earth, the physical features of which arc much the same 
as those described in the Hindu Puranas. Below the earth are 
the infernal regions, called Patalas ; six of these are the abodes 
of various supernatural beings, chiefly of a malignant nature ; 
whilst the seventh is divided into eight parts, in whicli punish- 
ment is inflicted according to the demerits of the condemned.-|- 
These punishments extend through periods of incalculable 
duration, and arc of every variety. Dante even might have 
gathered from them conceptions of horror and of agony, which 
would have deepened the gloom of his Inferno. Four of the 
great hells are intensely cold, and four intensely hot : and some 
of the victims will alternately endure the agonies of both. To 
bo torn to pieces with red hot irons, ground to atoms between 
fiery mountains, transfixed 01: iron spikes, to be cut and torn by 
the swords and spears of demons, and woes yet more unendurable, 
are reserved for the guilty. These punishments, as might be 
expected, are not always inflicted on the principles of rigid jus- 
tice ; sometimes actions of the most dissimilar kind arc pun- 
ished in the same degree, and frequently an offence of a very 
trifling nature is visited with tortures of the severest kind, 
whilst deeds of moral delinquency are passed slightly by. 

The following extract illustrates this, as well as other observa- 
tions we have made 

“ The infernal days and years differ from those on earth, for every day 
in the great helln is equal to a thousand terrestrial years ; whilst in some 
of the small hells it equals 600 years, in others 700^ and in others 800, 1st. 


* It will he remarked how extensively the mythology of India has infused itself 
into Buddhism. It is simply our business to state such nnomslies ns Brahma and 
hi8 worahippecs having supernatural abodes amidst the heuvens of Buddhism, not to 
utflain them. 

t Hodg8on*B JllustroHons ef the Literaiun and Religion of the Buddhists, A very 
minute and extensive description of the heavens and hella of Burmese Buddhism 
will be found in the sixth volume of the J static Rescarehn. On tbia subject theie 
is considerable uniformity in the descriptions of native nuthoritiea. 
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Those who are irascible, or cruel, quarrsUous, or drunken, who ate dishoneat 
in deed, word or thought^ or who are lascivious, will, after death, in the 
great hell, Seinzi, be torn to pieces with glowing hot irons, and tboi exposed 
to the cold ; after a time their limbs will again unite, and again will they 
be torn asunder, and exposed to the cold jand this alternation of misery wsU 
endure for 500 infernal years, ainffy.— -Those who, either bv action or speeds 
ridicule their proper parents or magistrates, or Rahans, or the old men, or the 
studious of the law ; those who, with nets or snares, entrap fish or other 
animals ; all those will be punished in the great bell, Chalaiot^ for 1,000 in* 
fernal years : on a bed of fire they will be extended, and like so many 
trunks of trees with burning iron saws and hooks, they will be cut into eight 
or ten pieces. jrd(y.^Those who kill oxen, swine, goats or other such ani- 
mals, and who are by profession hunters ; warlike kings, ministers and gover- 
nors, who oppress the people ; all such will, in the great hell, Singate^ bo 
ground between four burning mountains for 2,000 years, — ^Those who 

do not mutually assist their neighbours, and who, on the contrary, deceive 
and vex them; those who kill animals by immersing them in boiling oil or 
water ; those who are drunkards, or who commit indecent and forbidden 
actions ; those who dishonour others ; all such will have their bowels con- 
sumed by fire entering their mouth. This punishment will last for 4,000 
infernal years.** (“ 0 /t ike Religion and Literature of the Burmoatsf 
Asiatic Researches^ vol. vi, p, 219 

The punishments of the guilty, though long, are not eternal ; 
there is hope even for him who suffers for a period far beyond 
our powers of calculation. He may, by the commission of new 
guilt, extend the period of his doom, or sink into a place of suf- 
fering yet more terrible ; or by submission, penitence, and the 
cultivation of a devout nature, he may rise to worlds of suffering 
less and less abhorrent ; nay, he may not only purge away 
the stains of his pollution, but ultimately acquire an amount 
of merit which will entitle him to all the bliss of Nirvana itself. 

Like Hinduism, Buddhism teaches the successive destruc- 
tion, formation, and existence of the world through periods of 
immense duration. Fire, water and wind are the material causes 
of these changes ; but the Burmese say that there are 
three evils : luxury, anger and ignorance, which induce the 
operation of these three agencies. 

** There are three modes of destruction/’ says Mr. Hardy : 

The sakwalas — the space to which the light of a sun, or moon 
extends, is a sakwala — are destroyed seven times by fire, 
and the eighth time by water. Every sixty-fourth destruction 
‘is by wind. 

When the destruction is by the agency of fire, from the period 
at which the fire begins to burn to the time when the destruc- 
tion is complete, and 5ie fire entirely burnt out, there are twenty 
antah-kalpas.* 

* To convey an idee of the immenie duration of theie periodi, the foiiowing illvatre- 
tiqn ie need i— ** Eighty antah-kalpai nuke a maha-kalpa. There U a medea of cloth, 
**£il}ricatcd at Benarei, of cotton, that is unequalled in the delicacy of its fibre.'* 

O 
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From the period at which the fire ceases to bum, to the fall- 
ing of the great rain by which the future world is to be formed, 
there are twenty antah-kalpas. 

From the first falling of the seminal rain to the formation 
of the sun, moon, rocks, oceans, &c., there are twenty antah- 
kalpas. 

After the lapse of twenty kalpas more, a great rain begins 
to fall. 

Thus, there are four great cycles of mundane revolution : 
I. Of destruction. 2. Of the continuance of destruction. 3. Of 
formation. 4. Of the continuance of formation. These asen- 
kya-kalpas make a maha-kalpa.* 

Besides the beings we have named, there is a large interme- 
diate class between the dii majores and mankind. Like the 
fanciful creations of other peoples, they are very varied in their 
attributes ; some of them preside over particular words, and 
possess amazing power ; others of them are fallen beings who 
yet retain some of their original brightness ; some are the at- 
tendants of the Buddhas, and not a few resemble the elves and 
fairies of the western world ; generally, however, they arc 
much akin to the asuras, ghandarvas, and giants of Hin- 
duism. 

We now come to the distinguishing peculiarity of Buddhism 
—the finite nature of man may develop itself into the infinite 
nature of God. Besides the divine Buddhas we have mentioned, 
who form but a part of the speculative theory of the system, 
there is another class, the mortal Buddhas, who occupy a much 
more prominent and important position. Their number is vari- 
ously stated, although only seven are particularly named ; and 
of these Sakya was the last.f This state is only to be attained 
after the practice of rigid virtue, extreme self-denial, and pro- 
found meditation for innumerable ages. Sakya Sinha, b^ore he 
was born as Prince Sidhanto, had been a Buddhisat, or candi- 
date for the supreme Buddhaship, through many a transmigra- 

lU worth, previous to being used, is unspeakeble ; after it has been used, it is worth 
30,000 nila-knrshas (of the value of twenty or thirty small silver coins) ; and even 
when old, it is worth 12,000 karshas. Were a man to take a piece of cloth of this 
most delicate texture, and therewith to touch, in the slightest possible manner, once 
in a hundred years, a solid rock, free from earth, sixteen milM high, and as many 
broad, the time would come when it would be worn down, by this imperceptible 
trituration, to the size of a mung or undu*seed. This period would be immense in 
its duration, but it has been dedared by Buddha, that it wodd not be equal to a 
maha-kalpa. Manual nf BuaahUmt p. 1, 

* Hardys Manual of BuddhistUi p. 5. 

t These have reached their high dignity during the successive yugs of the existing 
vrorld, another has to appear befort the end of the Kaliyug. In previous worlds, 
numerous beings became Buddha. ' 
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tian ; and the legends of the superstition are full of stori^ of 
the various events which occurredi not only during the eighty- 
three times he was an ascetic, and the My-eight times he was 
a king, but whilst he was a thief, a pig, a devil-dancer, and 
a frog ! It must, however, be remembered, that man;^ of these 
states of existence were not essential to the attainment of 
supreme beatitude, but assumed as the necessaiy result of 
demerit ; for even the Buddhisats are not free, either from guilt 
or its penal consequences. 

The following passage will give an idea of the various steps 
by which alone the supreme state can be attained : — 

For the space of twenty asankya-kap-lakshas, that is to say, from the 
time that the Manopranidhana, or resolution to become a Buddha, was first 
exercised, the thirty Paramitas by Gutama Buddhisat. (i). He gave in alms, 
or as charity, his eyes, head, flesh, blood, children, wife and substance, 
whether personal or otherwi'<e, as in the Kadirangara birth. In this way 
he fulfilled the three kinds of dana, dana-paramita, dana upa-para* 
mita, ancf dana-paramarthu-paramita. (2). In the Bhusidatta birth, and in 
others of a similar description, he practised the sila paramita, or observance 
of the precepts, in the three degrees (3). In the Chulla Suttasama, and 
other similar births, he abandoned vast treasures of gold and silver, and 
numberless slaves, cattle, buffaloes, and other sources of wealth, and thus 
fulfilled the naiskrama-paramita, which requires retirement from the 
world. (4). In the Sattubhatta, and other births, he revealed to others that 
which he saw with his divine eyes, and thus fulfilled the paraguya paramita, 
or the virtue proceeding from wisdom. (5). In the Maha-Janaka, and other 
births, he performed things exceedingly difficult to be done, thus fulfilling 
the mirya-paramita, or the virtue proceeding from determined courage. 
(6). In the Kshan-tiwada, and other births, he endured with an equal mind 
the opposition of unjust men regarding it, as if it were the prattle of a 
beloved child, thus observing the Kshanti paramita, or virtue proceeding 
from forbearance. (7). In the Maha-suttasama, and other births, he 
spoke the words of truth, thus exercising the satta-paramita, or virtue pro- 
ceeding from truth. (8). In the Terva, and other births, he set his mind 
to that which is excellent, in the most resolute manner, never giving way 
to evil in the least possible degree ; thus fulfilling the adbisbtana paramita, 
or virtue proceeding from unalterable resolution. (9). In the Nigrodhani- 
ga, and other births, he gave away that which he enjoyed, to aid the neces- 
sities of oth^ and took upon himself the sorrows of others ; thus observ- 
ing the maitri-paramita, or the virtue proceeding from kindness and affec- 
tion. (10). In the Sara, and other births, he regarded with an equal mind 
those who exercised upon him the most severe cruelties, and those who 
assisted him and were kind ; thus fulfilling the upaksha-paramita, or virtue 
proceeding from equanimity.’** 

Negative, rather tmui positive, results are the reward of the 
being who raises himself to the condition of a Buddha. By 
me^s of his mighty efforts, he attains to a state in which 
desire, anger, ignorance, and every imperfection becomes 
extinguished. The sorrows of life, and— what is far more 


Fujawalinga^SadharnuBaratnakare, cited in Hardy’s ATaiiMo/^ Buddhism^ p. 101. 
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pleasing to the oriental imagination — ^its agitation and restless- 
ness are passed ; an immortality of peaceful repose is the loved 
inheritance of the thrice-honoured and happy Buddha ; and 
his intelligence is enlarged almost to the extent of a boundless 
knowledge. 

Guadama was the last who reached this state of coveted 
dignity. Though practically the supreme head of the system, 
it is nevertheless difficult to define the relation he sustains to 
our world. It is true, that he is represented as the paramount 
lord of the earth and man ; it is true that he fills a space in the 
Buddhist mind, which neither his six predecessors, nor the 
Buddhisatwas, nor the Dhyani-Buddhas, nor even Adi-Buddha 
himself occupies ; but whethei they have delegated their power 
and their prerogatives to him ; or whether, on the ancient Hindu 
theory of sacrifices and austerities being sufficient to secure a 
power not only superior to the gods, but over them, he has 
become lord of the ascendant ; or whether an irreversible des- 
tiny, to which both himself and even beings more divine must 
bow, has fixed him on his elevated throne ; or whether his Bud- 
dhaship is a position of honour rather than of power, we find it 
difficult to decide ; in fact, traces of all these ideas are to be 
found in the crude mass of Buddhist opinion. 

The bliss to which every Buddhist is encouraged to aspire, 
seems closely related to that attained by Buddha. Two points 
of difference, however, at once present themselves the latter 
maintains an individual existence, the existence of the former 
is merged in that of another ; the state of the latter is one 
of influence, that of the former is one of inactivity and pas- 
siveness, The belief in this peculiar form of final beatitude 
is based on the idea, that the soul is not a distinct individual 
existence, but a part of the essence of Adi-Buddha, allied to 
the material creation by misfortune and error, and only await- 
ing the period when it shall have expiated its guilt, to become 
free from the thraldom of humanity, and allied again to the 
supreme essence from which, in sorrow, it has been separated. 
To become free, therefore, from all the mutations and lapses 
necessarily contingent on an imperfect and sinful state of being ; 
to vanquish those sympathies and associations which ally the soul 
to earth, and prevent its rising upward, is the highest aim of every 
devotee, and the hope of every follower of Guadama. The pri- 
mary elements of Nirvana are, deliverance from the perils and the 
sorrows of transmigration, and absorption into the divine essence. 
But the praise nature of this coveted state of existence — 
or non-existence, it is difficult to ascertain. In its ordinary 

acceptation it means * extinct/ as a fire that has gone out 
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Its etymology is from va, to blow as wind, with the preposition 
** nir, used in a negative sense. It means calm and unruffled. 
** The notion which attaches to the word is that of perfect apa- 
thy. Other terms distinguish different gradations of pleasure, 
** joy, and delight. But a heaven of imperturbable apathy is the 
•ultimate bliss to which the Indians aspire ; and in this the Jains, 
“ as well as the Buddhists, concur with the orthodox Vedantists 
‘‘The nature of Nirvana, or cessation of being,” says one well 
able to give an opinion, ” is obvious from this ; it is not the 
” truction of an existent being, but the cessation of his existence. 
” It is not an absorption into a superior being, as the Brahmins 
“ teach ; it is a retreat into a place of eternal repose, free 
‘‘ from further transmigration ; it is not a violent destruction of 
“ being, but a complete and final cessation of existence.”f Most 
Buddhists, however, do not attach the latter idea to Nirvana. 
The following definition by a Burmese chief priest gives the 
more popular interpretation of the term : — “ When a person is 
” no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely, 
“ to weight, old age, disease, and death, then he is said to have 
” attained Nirvana. No thing, no place, can give us an adequate 
” idea of Nirvana ; we can only say that to be free from the four 
** above-mentioned miseries and to obtain salvation, is Nirvana. 
“In the same manner, as when any person labouring under a 
“ severe disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we say 
” he has obtained health ; but if any person wishes to know 
” the manner or cause of his thus obtaining health, it can be 
“ answered that to be restored to health, signifies no more tiian 
” to be recovered from disease. In the same manner only can we 
” speak of Nirvana, and after this manner, Gaudama taught*) 
The extinction of existence can never become a popular be- 
lief, much less can it become the object of strong desire and 
devout hope. From the dark unfathomable abyss of annihila- 
tion, the spirit turns abhorrently away. But the Buddhist 
does not turn away from Nirvana ; on the contrary, he antici- 
pates it as a delightful repose from all the ills of life, and as the 
happy recompense of meritorious effort It is a prize worth 
struggling for, not a gulf to be shunned. Annihilation, there- 
fore, though a correct definition of the word Nirvana, is not of 
the thing^ itself. But separate existence is lost ; yet that loss 
is not the cessation of enjoyment In what way the individu- 
ality of the soul can cease by being merged into the higher life 

* CoklMrookflft Euaifscn tht PkUotopkv of the HM»Sy mc. v, chsp. v. 

t jVAto 9U Buddkism, in the Appendix to Lee*e ThuuteHem ef bUberr^t CMw, 
bjr the Rev. D. G. Gogerly, p. e&|. • 

t AskMc Reuemkttf London Edition, voL ri, p. a66. 
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of the Supreme, and yet its perfection and bliss be enlarged, is 
one of these fine imaginings which can delight and satisfy the 
highly speculative mind ; but how many minds there must be 
wh^ich find no firm footing on such a refinement, and are forced 
downward into the abyss of a dark cold Atheism I Perfect and 
unassailable repose, then, is undoubtedly the chief element in the 
conception of Nirvana ; yet not such repose as may be illustrated 
by the calm peace of the soul, when the truth is known and loved 
after many a weary effort to find it ; rather it may be compared 
to the effects of some strong opiate, when, in a state of pro- 
found apathy, the mind, incapable of vigorous thinking, indulges 
in vague day-dreams and fitful imaginings, which cost it not 
an effort ^ 

The attainment of Nirvana is, deliverance from the eddying 
vortex of transmigration. That, like most oriental opinions, has 
both a popular and a philosophical aspect It is the general 
notion, tbat the same soul passes through an indefinite number 
of births, the nature of which depends on the moral qualities 
of the one immediately preceding. Another view differs some- 
what from this. The state in which any soul may be at pre- 
sent, it is said, is not necessarily the result of what happened 
in the state just before it, but it may be the consequence of 
some actions performed in a state long since passed.^ Specu- 
lative Buddhism is much more refined than even this. “ The 
“ general mass of the Buddhists of Ceylon,” says Mr. Gogerly, 
“ are not orthodox in their view of transmigration, as they be- 
** lieve that the same soul migrates into different bodies. But 
“ this is contraiy to the teaching of Buddha, and of this 
the learned priests arc fully aware ; but they do not at- 
*• tempt to correct the error, regarding the subject as too difficult 
** to be understood by the unlearned. His— Buddha’s — doctrine 
is that of a series of existences, which he illustrates by the 
* metaphors of a tree and a lamp. A tree produces fruit, from 
which fruit another tree is produced, and so the series continues. 
“ The last tree is not the identical tree with the first, but it is 
^ a result, so that if the first tree had not been, the last tree could 
** not have existed. Man is the tree, his conduct is the fruit. 
« The vivifying energy of the fruit is desire. While this con- 
** tinues, the series will proceed : the good or evil actions per- 

* The Cambojans have an opinion somewhat different from this. When the soul 
quits the body, they say, that it departs into heaven or hell according to its earthly 
qualities ; after it has enjoyed an amount of happiness equivalent to its merit, or 
suffered the just punishment of its mih, it will return to inhabit a new body on the 
earth, lliisbody will depend upon the state of the soul in its previous earthly condi- 
tion, so that innumerable ages of happiness or nusery may iptervene between one 
transmigration and another. 
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formed, give the quality of the fruit, so that the existence 
springing from diese actions will be happy or miserable, as l^e 
quality of the fruit affects the tree produced from it. Aocor4- 
** ing to this doctrine, the present b^y and soul of man never 
** had a previous existence, but a previously existent beingi un- 
** der the influence of desire, performed virtuous or vicious actions, 
** and in consequence of this, upon the death of that individual, 
a new body and soul is produced. The metaphor of the lamp 
** is similar. One lamp is lighted from another, the two lamps 
arc distinct, but the one could not have been lighted, had not 
** the other existed.”* It is unnecessary to point out the injustice 
of this theory, or the irresponsible position in which it leaves 
every individual. 

Vague and mysterious as Nirvana may be, the means by 
which it is attained are more definitely made known, nor are 
those means without such qualities as the mind complacently 
contenlplates after the dreamy abstractions and useless specula- 
tions we have been considering. The heart, as well as the 
eye, is gratified with the verdant beauty of the oasis after weary 
travel over the barren dreaiy desert. Voluntary poverty, chas- 
tity, knowledge, energy, patience, humility, and self-sacri^e for 
the good of others, were characteristics of primitive Buddhism. 
These characteristics still exist in the five commandments and 
ten sins of its moral code. From the meanest insect up to 
man, thou shalt kill no creature whatever. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not commit cither fornication or adulteiy. Thou 
shalt tell nothing false. Thou shalt drink neither wine nor 
anything that will intoxicate ; nor eat opium, nor any inebriat* 
ing drug. These are its positive prohibitions. Its ten sins 
are cognates of these — to kill animals, to steal, to commit 
adultery, to lie, to quarrel, to use harsh and indignant language, 
to indugle in idle talk, to covet the property of another, to envy 
the prosperity of others, to rejoice in their misfortunes, and to 
worship false gods. Besides these, various precepts are inculcated. 
Covetousness, scepticism, gambling, idleness, improper company, 
frequenting places of amusement, are forbidden ; kindness on the 
part of parents, obedience on the part of children, are commanded ; 
honour and deference must be paid by the pupil to the teacher ; 
the husband must act so as to promote to the highest degree the 
happiness of his wife ;t the master is to be kind and forbearing to 
the meanest of his servants ; friends hip must be characterised by 

f Tbefolkwine Sin^lm wwfc .(ford. .pleiMiif Ttewttf th. wdil 

tendencies of Buddhism, ind contrasu feyoumbly with theientimoaO of Hindu nod 
Moslem moralists on the same subject :-** There are hve ways in mhiOi the hnabaBd 
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the utmost generosity, candour and confidence. These pre- 
cepts are enforced in every variety of manner : — As the jipa* 
** nese is the chief among flowers, and as the rice called rat-hal 
** is the chief among all descriptions of grain, so is he who is free 
“ from evil desire, the chief among Ae wise.” They who ab- 
stain from these sins, and practise these virtues, will increase in 
virtue, until at length purified, elevated, and enlightened, they 
are worthy of looking on the face of a Buddha, ** of hearing 
his voice and. at length fitted for Nirvana, they shall never 
feel the miseries of life again, but young and immortal, exist 
for ever in the untroubled calm of the highest heaven. 

The superiority of this morality to that of Mahomedanism 
and Hinduism, is very manifest. There is an elevation, com- 
pleteness, and purity characterising it, which is nowhere sur- 
passed in the East. Even if contrasted with the ethics of the 
Zendavesta, it will not suffer. None will deny that the Koran 
gives utterance to sentiments of great purity and righteous- 
ness, and that even Hinduism is not without its pure aphorisms, 
though they are few and feeble in their influence, as are the 
stars in a dark and stormy sky ; nevertheless, the morality of 
the former— if, indeed, it should be honoured by that name, — is 
cold, stern, and incomplete ; whilst to speak at all of the morality 
of the latter, seems to be but burlesque. But we can speak 
of the ethical system of Buddhism. Its uniform utterances 
on the subject are gentle, benevoJent and pure. But it is 
destitute of life and warmth. It is mild, cold and fair like 
the moon. It lacks both spirit and power. Our observations 
in succeeding pages will show, to a great extent, how its moral 
tendencies are neutralised ; but it is proper here to remark, that 
man needs something besides correct moral precepts to check 
his passionate tendency to irreligion and to vice, nor does Bud- 
dhism supply the want It is destitute of nearly all those 
qualities which lead to obedience. It does not work power- 
rally either on the love, the fear, the hope, or the gratitude 
of the heart *'lts cold philosophy and thin abstractions,” 

B int the exercise of a strong and active faith. Neither the 
ect nor the heart is at all likely to find in it anything 

» ought to oniit the wife:— 1 . He must speak to her pleasantly, and lav to her, *Mother, 
** 1 will present you with garments, permmes, and ornaments.* a. He must speak to 
** her respectfully, not using low words, such as he would use to a servant or slave. 3. 
^ He must not leave the woman whom he possesses by eiving to her clothes, ornament, 
" &c, and go to the woman who is kept by another. 4. If she does not receives proper 
** allowance of food, she will become angry ; therefore she must bc properly prided 
" for, that this may be prevented. 5. He must give her ornaments, and otne similar 
articles acqordli^o his ability.'^ (StfiigaUmida SiOra-SMmef) Hardy** Mammt 
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which can powerfully affect the sjmpathiesoftheone^ortfie 
convictions of the other. ** In confiding all to the mere s treng th 
of the human intellect, and the en^usiastic self-rdfanoe and 
determination of the human heart, it makes no provision Ibr 
'* defence against those powerful temptations * More which 
** ordinary resolution must give way ; and it affords no consot^ 
support under those overwhelming afflictions by whidi the 
** spirit is prostrated and subdued, when unaided by the infloenee 
*' of a purer faith, and unsustained by its confidence in a divine 
*' power. From the contemplations of the Buddhist, all the 
awful and unending realities of a future life are withdrawn— 
his hopes and his fears are at once mean and circumscribe % 
“ the rewards held in prospect by his creed are insufficient to 
” incite him to virtue ; and its punishments too remote to deter 
him from vice. Thus, insufficient for time, and rejecting 
** etem«ty, the utmost triumph of his religion is to live without 
** fear and to die without hope.”* 

The philosophy of Buddhism is to us, at present, forbidden 
ground. To treat it as briefly, as were consistent with literary 
justice, would occupy more pages than we have already done; 
Our readers, therefore, we doubt not, will complacently acquiesce 
in our silence. Suffice it then to say, that the grand and 
solemn mysteries, which have ever engaged the attention of 
the most thoughtful and devout intellects, seem to have premed 
heavily on the mind of Guadama him^f. He attempted to 
spell out the meaning of the dark oracle, whose voice we all hear, 
but cannot understand. His religion vainly essays to popularise 
many of these mysteries, and its genius is well fitted to stimulate 
speculators, like the fallen ones of Pandemonium— 

■ ■ - to reason high 

Of providence, foic^knowledge^ will, and fete ; 

Fix’d fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute ; 

And find no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion, and apathy and glory and shame ; 

Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 

It is, indeed, astonishing that so much should have been wHU 
ten on professedly philosophical questions, and written, too^ 
mih SU& acuteness and labour, yet be so worthless and per* 
plexing. The complaints of Remusat over the prolixity, obi^ 
sciurity and uselessness of Mongol Buddhist philos^hy, may be 
talmn up in relation to that of Nepal, Ceylon, Tibet and Burmah 
as welL From causes which we cannot now stc^ to explain, it has 

* Cbristlsnity in Ceylon, hy Sir J. B. Ttnnoat, p. say. 
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Uketi a thorouf^hly negative direction. Even the abstractions 
it professes to establish cannot lead to any positive or beneficia) 
result Its tendency to deal with questions of pure opinion, 
where certainty cannot be attdned, and if attained, would be 
worthless, induces a habit of scepticism and indifference which 
is fatal to all devoutness of heart and earnestness of purpose. 
Its necessary course is to nihilism in philosophy and disbelief in 
religion. 

We now come to the TENDENCIES of this system. One of 
the most striking of these is its exaltation of human nature. 

It recognizes no just and philosophical distinction between 
the human and divine. That which Hodgson distinguishes as 
one of the most diagnostic tenets of the Swabhavika school of 
philosophy, is rather one of the most singular characteristics of 
Buddhism generally — “ man is capable of enlarging his faculties 
to infinity.** All souls, it is believed, both by those who hold 
the principles of materialism and immaterialism, are portions of 
the divine essence ; separated, it may be, for a season from their 
great source, but destined ultimately to be absorbed into It 
again ; unless, like the mortal Buddhas, the divinity within 
assumes a more individual manifestation. Now this idea 
cannot but invest every man> in the view of the devout dis- 
ciple of Guadama, with a peculiar form of sanctity and dignity. 
We are not now, be it remembered, giving our opinion of 
human nature, else we might put its claims to dignity on 
very different grounds from those we have mentioned ; but as 
expounders of a faith far different from our own, we state, 
that he who believes that any man, however vile, may ulti- 
mately become absorbed into the essence of the Infinite One, 
nay, that he is a part of that Infinite One ; and beyond this 
even, who believes that the spirit which will become the next or 
eighth Buddha, is now, it may be. inhabiting his own fVame, 
cannot be indifferent to all the claims which humanity has on our 
reverence ; hence the scrupulous regard inculcated by the system 
for every form of life : and hence the following tendencies : 

If, between the divine and human nature, there be but a dif- 
ference of degree, then that nature, even under its lowest form, 
should be revered. Such a dogma, it is true, degrades our con- 
ceptions of God, just in the proportion that it invests man with 
a dignity which is not his own. But when did a people, with- 
out the light of revealed truth, manifest any jealousy lest the 
peculiar prerogatives of the Supreme One should be questioned 
or deni^? To some minds, which admitted this postulate, 
Atheism would be inevitable ; to others. Pantheism \ to odiers 
Lamaism ; but in all cases, the essential distinction between 
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God and man would be lost, whilst the latter would receive a 
reverence which was as dangerous as it was false ; for who ci^ 
know, the speculatist might suggest, how far any mind may 
have advanced toward the divine nature 1 If Guadama, in 
passing through five hundred and fifty states of existence, was 
a dog at Benares, a cuckoo and a fish in Oude, and things 
yet viler still, who can tell the destiny of the spirit which now 
abides in some poor wretch who performs the meanest offices 
in our house ? May not even the soul destined to become the 
eighth Buddha, now inhabit the frame which lies before us 
striken with disease and sorrow ! 

If all souls are emanations from the soul of the universCi 
and equally capable of restoration to their great original, then 
Brahminical casU is both untrue and unjust 

For, what is caste but the belief in an essential difference . 
of nature between the Brahman and the Shudra ? No con- ' 
ccivable changes can enable the latter to become the former. 
That which has proceeded from Bramha’s foot can never be 
that which came from Bramha’s mouth. The Shudra can never 
cease to be the servant of his'pvdud and sacred master. This 
is not a humiliation to be eradicated by penance, by prayer, 
or by pilgrimage. But if the soul, in its upward and onward 
progress, sees no impassable limit to its development, — if it h 
so akin to the supreme intelligence, that it may rise through 
all the intervening stages, until it enters Nirvana, then the 
only allowable distinction between man and man is, that which 
arises from merit and demerit, from difference of position on 
the pathway which leads from alliance with the earthly to 
alliance with the divine ; or rather, we might say, from the 
imperfect to the perfect development of our nature. The 
genius of Buddhism, therefore, has ever been antagonistic to 
caste. 

Neither could the receivers of this first postulate of Bud- 
dhism acknowledge the claims of an hereditary priesthood. 

For such claims must be founded on the assumption that the 
class thus honoured are the peculiar favourites of heaven, as with 
the Brahmans ; or, that existing priests alone have the power of 
making others priests, as with the Romanists. A denial of cast^ 
the assertion of the principle that all men are naturally equal 
involved in it, therefore, a repudiation of Brahmanical usurpa- 
tion : for, not to speak of the probability— a probability sup)- 
norted by fisets— that popular reaction would now and then 
Itnd to resistance of Brahmanical tyranny and exclusiveness, 
it was not possible to admit the first principles of Sakyn, 
without denying the right and the necessity of priestly 
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Interference. For, was not every true worshipper a priestf 
He who himself anticipated becoming divine, surely needed not 
another to aid him in approaching that intelligence whidi, 
though infinite, was yet but the higher manifestation of himself I 
To such an one the services of the priest would be an obtrusion 
and an interruption. The tenets of no religion, save Mahomedan- 
ism, offer so limited a field for sacerdotal influence. It recog- 
nises no atonement in any form. Since one of its principal fea- 
tures is intense self-righteousness, it necessarily scorns the inter- 
ference of mediators, both divine and human ; and for the same 
reason, since it dispenses with the doctrine of sacrifices, it also 
needs not the services of a priest to lay the victim on the altar, 
and to pronounce the acceptance of the offerer before God. 
Its vaunted spirituality and intellcctualism cannot but lead 
the worshipper to withdraw into himself, that within his own 
t^ing he may find the means to break through the obstacles 
which separate him from God, nor could he wish for a third 
party to aid him in that which must be purely an effort of his 
own intellect and heart. The sacrifice of the priest would give 
place to intense meditation on that which himself was to be. In 
the monastery, the solemn silent forest, far away from the in- 
terruptions of human society, he cold best be the priest of 
his own soul, and, alone with the Great Being whom he worship- 

g id, and in part resembled, attain to yet nearer oneness with 
im. Hence the monastic tendency of Buddhism.* 

Whilst acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence, it denies his in- 
terference with the affairs of the universe. 

It is like the Epicurean philosophy, in affecting to elevate the 
Deity far above the care of interfering in the affairs of the 
countless worlds which lie at the footstool of his throne ; 
but that philosophy fixes the abode of its supreme intelligence 
in some bright and blessed region of the universe, where con- 
scious pleasure, almost approaching to sensual delight, flows 
toward him from the various objects of beauty and of joy 
which are around him 

•—•As thick as dew drops 
On the fields of heaven ; 

and in this they are unlike. Adi-Buddha is imagined by the 

* Its mbiiiten are “ an order of devotees,*' rather than a '* eaeie of priests.*’ Sfaise 
their ordination is neither hereditary nor perpetual, they have but lew temptariens 
from a erimUiood to become tk frietierqtit. The mintiteis of no rdigion haveso 
little as they ; and this arises not so much from anytmaf to the 

hieiaiehical system, as from the positive genius of the reUgion ilselt The pribtlj 
cobe, tiierabia, is aHumed, not hecaase it opens up the path to wealtii and MoOb 
bnt besaase it afibidB an opportonity to gratify a deyoat and leUgjkms tan w 
mtod. 
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people, who call him god. yet never worship him. as dwelling 
mysteriously in boundless space and endless time, absorbed in 
a felicity so profound, spiritual and impalpable that it is altoge- 
ther independent of volition, neither is the slumber of his |Mro* 
found repose ever broken even by a dream. Whence, then, came 
the universe ? By what power were its palaces and empires 
built up ? What influence is that we see at work wherever 
we may cast our eyes and direct our thoughts ; marshalling 
the stars of heaven into such glittering forms of grandeur and 
of harmony ; covering the earth with endless manifestations of 
life ; and conducting all things, from the mighty worlds of the uni<« 
verse, to the spiritualized xther which dwells in flowers and lowly 
plants, through all the stupendous revolutions of renovation, 
sustentation. decay, and destruction which stern destiny dooma 
them to undergo ? By the power of Adi- Buddha, once exerted 
to set in motion the machinery of the universe, say some. By 
Swabitava, says the Swabhavika school of philosophy in Nepal, a 
plastic power springing from god, yet acting without any co-oper-* 
ation of will or design on his part, by which the universe perpe- 
tually revolves between Pravittiiilnd Nirvritti. or creation and 
annihilation. By Kusalakusala — merit, includit^g its privative 
demerit-— say others, which, as an effect existing before a cause^ 
produced through a moral quality all the phenomena of the 
material universe,* By Podma-Pani^ say others, who derived 
his existence from the Dhyani-Buddhas who derived their 
being from Adi-Buddha. and who. after the creations of three 
Buddhisatwas, have been successively created and destroyed^ 
called forth by means of Dhyan — divine efficaq^ — the exist- 
ing system of creation, which in its turn, will pass away and 
be replaced by the creation of Visu-Fani, the next of tiie 
Buddhisatwas. 

It is obvious that the followers of a system, which admits of 
such conflicting opinions on the question of creation, must be 
wanting in reverence and attachment to the Creator, whatever 
name he may bear ; indeed, it is clear, that the tendency of such 
diverse speculaticms must be toward practical Atheism, Mr. 


ThU mode of reuonlng, howerer oppoied to the principles of Western philoso- 
, is not’oonfined to Buddhism. In the Sunkhvn ^rike, u Hindu woiIe of iqbni 

it U wriuen— Bfiecto subsist antecedent^ to the opemtion of oatnei^ ftr 

. - ... 


eaisto not, can by no opention of csum be brought into eiiHenoc.** 


pfcyi 
^te, 
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equally foreign to Enropen reasoning to regard personal iberit u a power i 
to produce pnysical rasulta. Ulnduiim, however, as well as Buddhism, _ 
endiaM iilditiaiions of this idea. To the Jogi and the Muni are attributed mimeu- 
.loui endowments aud a power superior to ^gods, won b^he boundless efl^ 
conismptitlon and mMenUion ; nay, even spheres of esistenco, and abodes as 
glorioBs as those In Boikaata, have bM CNatod by the power of wwrit for ill happy 
.and luvouiid 
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Modgson says, that “ the epithet Dhyatii, as applied to a class 
of Buddhas, is obviously capable of an atheistic interpretation;” 
and that this interpretation is attached to the idea of Dhyani- 
Buddhas and to Adi-Buddha as well, may be shown in various 
ways. Buddha is without qualities, since his proper and original 
state is one of quiescence. He is not to be conceived of as doing 
any thing. “ Rest is not so much his attribute as his essence.” 
Human language can only describe him by negative terms. Now 
if the Buddhist sage ask himself-^** What is this I attempt to 
conceive of 7 It has no qualities and no positive attributes. 
" It is a pure abstraction. It exists not, save in a state of pro- 
" found unconsciousness. It has not revealed itself to us by 
” any works of grandeur or of goodness. It is known only by 
name and by the conception of the mind and it is altogether 
" incomprehensible. Can it then be anything— his reasoning 
•'may suggest — any thing but the dreamy conception of 
" the imagination ? Is it a thing, or a being, or only an 
idea ?” Here then is Scepticism ; and with a system so 
wanting in the dogmatic and the proven, scepticism will 
usually result in positive unbelief. To ordinary minds, the 
result is likely to be substantially the same. Even were 
there no difficulty in conceiving of an abstraction like Adi- 
Buddha, the ordinary tendency of our race to render homage 
to the piestns divus would lead the multitude to forsake the 
shrine of the Supreme, that they might render homage to the 
Buddhas, whom they believe to be the more immediate rulers of 
the earth's destiny, and especially to Guadama Buddha, who is 
now lord of the ascendant. For if creation— the government of 
the world — the emanation of law— the execution of judicial sen- 
tence on mankind, be attributed to others, and not to the Great 
God, then must these others come to be regarded as the proper 
objects of worship ; or, agitated by conflicting claims, the mind will 
sink into a state of indifference with regard to the attributes and 
claims of any super-human power whatever. For what is Adi- 
Buddha to the poor Singhalese, pressed down by the weight of 
earthly want and sorrow ? Adi Buddha did not make him, he 
does not care for his distresses, and he is, perhaps, unconscious 
even of his existence. Adi-Buddha does not hear his prayer, 
nor regard his worship. Adi-Budha has not given him a law 
by which he may guide his life and shape his destiny ^ najr, 
even if he should ever become a part of Adi-Buddha, it will 
be purely an accomplishment of his own. AdiiBuddha can be 
to him but little niore than a name. In fact, all beings above 
Guadama^— Buddhiaatwas, Dayani-Buddhas, even Adi-Buddha 
himself, though of importance in speculative Buddhism, ase 
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practically excluded from any ahare in popular religious wor- 
ship. The State of China illustrates our remarks. Dr. Medhurat 
writes : — '' No first cause characterizes all the sects, a^d the 
** supreme self-existent God is scarcely traceable through the 
'* entire range of their metaphysics ; and yet the Chinese man^ 
** age to combine the apparently irreconcileable principles of 
** Atheism and Polytheism. Gods many and lords many are adopt- 
0 ed by eveiy sect, and it is more easy to find a god than a mao 

* in China. Though they account no divinity to be eternal, yet 
“ they discover a god in every thing. Their temples, houses, 

streets, roads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships, are full of 
** idols. Every room, niche, comer, door, and window, is plaster- 
" ed with charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry. So that 
** while they acknowledge no god, they are overrun with gods, 
“ and find it their greatest burthen to support and worship their 
** numerous pantheon.*’* 

Whilst teaching the doctrine of /a/r or it cherishes 

a feeling of enthusiasUc self-reitance^ 

The difference between mental^moral, and material laws and 
operations is not recognized by Buddhism. It assumes that 
there is a principle at once mental, moral, and material, which 
equally operates in the production of the elements, the forma- 
tion of worlds, and the development of organized life. Our 
world and all other spheres pass through the great Kalpas of 
duration, subject to a law of inevitable reconstruction, progress, 
and decay. Nor is this law the result of the directing control 
of the Supreme, but an indestructible, inherent property of 
matter. But the mind and the moral tendencies are equally 
subject to its control ; for there is a productive power in mat- 
ter, which, when developed into being, constitutes the merit of 
that being, or, in other words, that quality of matter which is called 
productive power, when viewed in relation to being, is called 
merit. This productive power or merit, from the time it is 
developed in conscious life, is ever undergoing a series of refin- 
ing changes, whilst passing along its course of endless transmi- 
grations ; so that that which is now^ is not absolutely that which 
was^ but a refinement of it The progress of being thus originat- 
edi seems to be traced in the following manner by Guadama to its 
final destiny 4itsiHc$ of knewUdgo. The want of power 

to comprehend the sorrows of developed life, permits the free 
** action ojf material power, which, in realized existence, we call 

* merit or demerit ; thus a consciousness is produced ; this neces- 
"shates a bodily irame \that developes oiganization ; that ncces- 

* CMst tU SUk ami Fra^U^ bj tbe Rsv. Dr. IMhnnt, p. 319. 
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'* sitates again organic action and impulse ; these sensibility of 
“ pain or pleasure ; that desire of enjoyment ; that attachment 
“ to beloved objects, and this leads to various states of existence.” 
All forms of animation, therefore, are regarded by the philosophy 
of Buddhism as the result of a common principle, and passing 
onward through different stages to a common goal. The identity 
of all life, therefore, whether of insect, man, or God, necessarily 
follows from the doctrines of the system. The Buddhist ascetic, 
therefore, who cherishes a tender love and reverence for all 
living things, manifests but an appropriate consistency. 

The great design of Sakya’s system was not to teach 
cosmogony, nor philosophy, but how to obtain final deliverance 
from the sorrows and imperfections of our present state. In 
developing the means by which this great end may be con- 
summated, it was necessary to refer to various other mat- 
ters ; but they are all the accidents of a great idea — an all- 
absorbing thought ; just as Homer’s description of the sword, 
the shield, the ca^^que, and the greaves of his warriors, though 
no parts of their personal qualities, are yet given to enable 
his readers to form an adequate conception of them. Wis- 
dom and virtue constitute kttsaltikusala^mmX., — and by its 
possession alone can the vicissitudes of being come to an end, 
and the peace and perfection of Nirvana be secured. Nor does 
personal merit tend merely toward a state of mental and moral 
exaltation and power : it is equally efficacious in conferring 
supremacy over material agencies. A highly advanced class of 
persons, therefore, are said to be endowed with a miraculous 
energy, which can overcome multitudes of physical obstacles, 
even invest its possessors with vast physical strength, and enable 
them to accomplish deeds far beyond the ordinary powers 
of our nature. It is thus that the passivity of Buddhism is 
neutralised, and its leading principle established, that *' the last 
refuge of mankind is man.” He must tread alone and unaided 
the interminable pathway of being, and though destiny forces 
him on his course, it is himself only who can make that path- 
way to lead directly to untroubled rest, or tortuous as the laby- 
rinth in which Theseus wandered dangerously. He is the 
framer of his own destiny. The god whom he acknowledges, 
c^^shes no loving interest in his well-being, nor will come 
forth at tiie voice of his piteous cry to succour and to save. 
His creed recognizes neither forgiveness nor atonement ^ Ail 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” will be exacted with 
relentiess severity. If he offends, there is no escape firofn 
the inevitable penalty of transgression, and ki vain vHU he 
cast his eyes around, searching for one to bear bis heavy 
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loa4 9f ffUilt ; the prisoa-faouse sAUAt enter, and there k 
no escape '* till he has paid the very last mite.” No kindly 
influences from superior beings will visit him in the hour of 
weakness and of darkness, like the pleasant dews whi&h the 
heavacis drop on the earth ; for, from the fountain of his own 
being, not from that of another, must he draw the water which 
will renew and invigorate his powers, or the poison which maci- 
dens him to despair. Even Guadama Buddha is to him only 
an example of what human nature is capable of achieving. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Buddhist mind falls back upon 
itself and seeks in its own native powers, the strength and the 
wisdom which are to fit it for its solitary walk through the 
mysterious pathways of transmigration— pathways dark, dismal, 
and dangerous as the valley of the shadow of death, through 
which poor Christian tremblingly went — or he sinks into a state 
of hapless apathy and fatalism. 

The popular and latitudtnarian characteristics of this system 
cannot fail to strike the careful observer. 

It was originally the revolt of the intellect against the lofty 
intolerant assumptions of a priestfnod, which sought to perpe- 
tuate and strengthen its power by the most impious and sin- 
gular of claims ; and so strong has proved the law of antagon- 
ism, that the lapse of twenty-three centuries has witnessed 
no approach in this respect of the two systems, one to the other. 
The reason for this immutability on the part of Buddhism is 
easily explained. It denies that men are naturally unequal, and 
consequently it repudiates the exclusiveness of a class. If Nirvana 
be attainable by any one, then surely any one may become a 
priest, neither can we expect that the priestly office under such 
restrictions will be invested with circumstances either of splendour 
or power. Any one free from bodily infirmity and disease, who has 
arrived at twenty years of age. and who is willing to submit 
to the rules of the priesthood, may become a member of the 
prder. But he can relinquish the clerical character at pleasure ; 
and even whilst he retains it, his office much more resembles 
that of tfie regular than of the secular priests in a^ Roman 
Catholic countfy ; and let him choose to renounce hw yow of 
cdibacy, or take the life of any animal,* or even ‘‘extol juo^f 
as a saint, or a person endowed with any preternatural gifts, 
and his priestly character is forfeited. “The pnest who, 

•* prompted by ambition, fafsely and impudently pretends to have 


• The prohlbltioii to take away life » bindmj only on the prieiU, though thw 
are at lilS^ to eat whatever U offered to them. The Wg may m 
Wt It is thooght meritorious to waive the permi sign* In thit, as in other respests, 
Ss rigidnew m the ancient fisiUi has been relased. ^ 
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* obtained the exttaordinaiy gifts of Ziem and Ht^a, or to have 
** arrived at Nirvana^ is no longer a priest of the divine order. To 
“ what can he be compared ? In die same manner as a palm* 
^ tree, cut through the middle, can never be rejoined, so as to 
** live, in such manner shall this ambitious priest be unworthy 
“ of being esteemed as belonging to the sacred order.’'* As a class 
they are influenced by none of those selfish motives which in- 
fluence the Brahman in relation to the Sudra, and the priests 
of a purely catholic country in relation to the laity. The priest 
is from the people and of the people. No broad line of separa- 
tion is drawn between the two ; he has no strong motive to 
stand by his order, because his order have little to stand by ; 
and whenever interest or inclination prompts, he can, without 
dishonour and without sin, abandon the tonsure and resume 
his place in secular society, Buddhist countries are at least 
free from one of the evils which, more or less, has troubled the 
peace of most civilizdd and semi-barbarous nations— the un- 
reasonable and ambitious pretensions of the priesthood. 

Of all false creeds, this is the least jealous and bigoted. Never 
has a sacred order guarded its usurped powers as have Brahmans 
against Kshetryas, Vaisyas and Sudras ; nor ever has its iron heel 
been withdrawn ; although fierce and frequent have been the con* 
tests between the rival castes and rival creeds of Hindostan. Mo- 
hammedanism, whenever it has come into contact with another 
faith, has given indications of a strongly defined intolerance ; 
and that intolerance is seen in the hostility of Sunnite to Shiite, 
as really as in the law which dooms to death the Persian or 
the Turk who dares to exchange the faith of the Crescent for 
that of the Cross. And Romish intolerance has seldom fore- 
gone a favourable opportunity of pressing forward its proud 
claims, even to the extent of conquest, imprisonment and death. 
But Buddhism is essentially tolerant and mild. Even in the 
days of its youthful vigour, when it could command the power 
of Hindu kings, its thirst for propagandism was displayed 
only through the medium of embassies and preaching ; nor 
since then, in its diffusion amongst the numerous nations 
and tribes of South-Eastern Asia, has it resorted to violence 
or shed blood. Its internal variations give rise to none of 
that party spirit and virulence which too frequently disgrace 
the sectaries of other creeds, nor is it inclined to meet ag>« 
gresrors with the stem hostility of Moslemism, or the compact 
pwivify of Hinduism. It is true, the Chinaman will re- 
ject Christianity, but his natural exclusiveness has 
more to do with the act than either his strong love Ibr his 

* The Kunnu, • Uurmete book relating to the ordination of prieiti. 
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ot^ system, or his' abstract dtsHke of the teligfan ,of the 
fordgner. On this accoant, we feel convinced that; if p^tfeal 
jedousy could be overcome, Buddhist countries would oBhr the 
most favourable spheres for the exertions of the Chrisdad Bfis- 
sionary ; and we should see the lofty principles of our 
faith received with a facility, compared with whidi all mitxlem 
success would seem to be insignificant. 

This latitudinarianism, wc must remark, is far r e m ove d * 
from high-principled liberality of sentiment The Buddhist' 
is so tolerant, because he is so indifferent. He cares little 
about opposing other religions, or the sectaries of his own, be- 
cause he is destitute of all strong convictions and sympathies for; 
the faith of Guadama. It does not come to him as a revelation 
of unspeakable love and mercy, as a much-needed message of 
peace from the Sovereign of all worlds ; it is rather the*belief 
of certain facts in relation to invisible beings and the theoiy 
of the universe, with which he has little or no concern ; it 
excites his dread, but it cannot call forth his love. Vague, 
dreamy, ungenial, and dreaded, it is like poor Genevra 

Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun. 

From the dark chamber of a mortal fever. 

Bewildered, and incapable, and ever 
Fancying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usual shapes, till the familiar train 
Of objects and of persons passed like things 
Stiange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings. 

The intense individuality induced by this faith neceaaarf^ 
leads to selfishness. 

The Buddhist has no strong inducements to love any beingn 
in the universe, or to sympathise with them. There is no 
connecting link, either of love, gratitude, or duty, between him 
and superior intelligences, whilst not one element of his creed 
tends to identify him with his fellow-men. It reveals no 
grand and comprehensive truths to awaken the hopes or the 
fears of the world. It is a thing not for humanity, but for man. 
It ignores society, much in the same way as though we were to 
thiiric of the world, not as a wonderfully beautiful combination 
of fnrts forming a perfect whole, but as a mass of distinct 
atoms ; and just as such a view would indicate the want of all 
api^rociation of what is philosophical, beautiful, and oompriQb 
henaive, does Buddhism display its inabilily to understand 
humanity, either in relation to its wants or its aspirations. Its 
o^y attempts at generalization are when constructing tiinonrfes 
of the physical universe : and here, it is as absurd ana false as 
Hinduism. But it deals not witii any broad views of 
and the application of truth to the existing conditions of man- 
kind. We might, indeed, almost say that it makes no pretension 
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tar be an niihoritative revelation from God to man, and that its 
only eUim to be caUed a religion spring out of the fret that 
esEcfa individual man feels it absolutely Incumbent on him to do 
something, not because it is morally right, but necessaiy to 
secure his own happiness. It teaches nothing of the relations 
sul^isting between God and man, — ^the designs of creation-^ 
the principles of the divine government — the manner in 
which all events must ultimately work out the highest gloiy of 
the infinite God, and the largest amount of good to His crea« 
tures ; — and thus it necessarily follows that some of the truths 
most calculated to elevate the mind, to enlarge its conceptions, 
to teach it to think worthily and lovingly of God, to draw out 
its sympathies toward whatever is holy, divine, and true, are 
a^ogether ignored by this cold and selfish system. It follows, 
of coifrse, tl^t the Buddhist is as destitute of benevolence to* 
ward man as he his of love toward God. There is nothing in 
his creed to call forth strong sympathy in their behalf. It 
forms in him the pernicious habit of viewing himself exclusively 
as an individual, and thus it induces a frigid, calculating selfish* 
ness, most prejudicial to all that is kindly, generous, and expan- 
sive in our nature. 

We know nothing so admirable as the manner in which a 
gracious Providence prevents man reaping to the full the 
effects of wicked and false principles. Whilst such principles 
most certainly indicate by their consequences, that they are 
under the ban of divine justice, the way in which the Moral 
Governor counteracts their worst effects is no less indicative of 
his pity and love. The ideal of Hindu society could not be 
realized. The communistic arch formed on such a model, would 
frll to pieces ere it were finished. The necessary conditions of 
human society are incompatible with entire and universal wick* 
edness. A large amount of the good man does to his fellow- 
man, springs out of motives in no respect characterized by bene- 
volence. The Buddhist abstains from evil, not because it is 
evil, but lest his entrance on Nirvana should be retarded. His 
fiiith is ever appealing to his self-interest ; and, therefore, we 
find that it is negative rather than positive ; it tells him much 
less <»f what he should do than of what he should not And 
thus it happens that Buddhist socie^ is characterized neitiier 
by great virtues nor great vices. It is a stranger to that benevo- 
lence which produces the former, whilst its self-interestedness 
leads to the latter. It is moderately bad, because it cannot 
be magnanimously good, and dares not to be recklessly wicked. 

The fimfiU Undmuus of this system are among to most 
BfrEUkig chawteristics. 
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Tot centttrie& there hte been tees war in SonthhEaBtati Asia 
than in any other part of the world* The terrible stfigr- 
gles whidh have disgraced and devastated, not only Africa, 
America, and Western Asia, but even civilized and profes- 
sedly Christian Europe, have no parallel in the forthest East 
Among such a variety of nations, continual peace, of course, 
is not to be expected. We, in India, who live under a Govern- 
ment which is almost always at war, and yet always wishing 
for peace, ma^ well understand how various events may 
precipitate hostilities among nations who delight not in them. 
What is to be expected, then, among such nations is, that 
wars will be infrequent and speedily brought to a close; 
and this we find to be the case. The weaknos of a 
reigning dynasty, the oppressions of a cruel tyrant, the 
smiling verdure of a well-cultivated province, wrong un- 
repented of, and insult followed by haughtiness, will of course 
tempt the powerful, the ambitious, the needy, and the down- 
trodden, to take up the sword and the spear ; and yet the com- 
parative infrequency of war can only be accounted for by 
admitting that there is some strongly counteracting cause. 
A creed which, more than any other, holds all life to be sacred, 
cannot but discourage the shedding of human blood. 

The mildness induced by Buddhism leads to this peacefulness, 
and the love of order ” peculiar to it, tends in the same direc- 
tion. It is essentially conservative, and therefore inclined to 
mould society into such a form, as that it shall exist free from vio- 
lent shock and change. China affords the best illustration of this. 
Its philosophers assert, that a principle of ” order ” is everywhere 
discoverable in the arrangements of the world ; and that this 
principle should be the object, both of our reverence and of our 
imitation. And the operation of this idea is seen everyuriiere. 
Even the conception of Government and society is based on it ; 
the Emperor professedly sustains a closer relationship to his peo- 
ple than any other Asiatic prince. He is the head cf the States 
for its sake, not for his own ; and throughout all the departments 
of Government, and all the orders of society, it Is manifest 
that a/rmr^A rather than a will^ presides. 

The tendency of Buddhism to deaden the intellect^ demands a 
more extended notice than we can now give. 

It represses the mind within a very limited range of Ideas, 
ft is favourable neither to strength nor energy of thought 
Subtle speculation, the dreamy play of the fancy with metta- 
physical abstractions, coirtemplations which lead to no practical 
letillt, are what the Buddhist delights in. His faith acts upon 
Urn Bke a strong narcotic. The half-desparing, kidoleiti 
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sensuous language of Tennyson's “ Lotos Eaters/' is strikingly 
expressive of the Buddhist’s aspirations : — 

Let IIS alone. Time driveth onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen towards the grave ; 

In silence ripen, fall, and cease ; 

Give us long rest, or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 
Under such influences, the intellect could not be expected to 
flourish. It has never been creative and suggestive. Genius 
has not been one of its attributes. This faith has produced 
fewer great minds than any other. Even Hinduism can boast 
of no mean array of poets and philosophers, whose names have 
lived long, and will survive through many a future age ; but 
Buddhism has hardly a single name which suggests aught that is 
great and good. Perishable as the vegetation of an Indian jun- 
gle, its generations have successively sunk into oblivion, leav- 
ing no memorial behind them. They present to the sad gaze, no- 
thing but a dead level of mediocrity. Since nearly all onward 
movements are led by superior minds, which alone seem to have 
the power of originating and directing them, we find that Bud- 
dhist nations, being destitute of such minds, have made no pro- 
gress. Their civilization has been both peculiar and limited, nor 
will they ever be able to stand conspicuous among the gpreat 
family of nations, until they discard the dreamy sceptical faith 
which has so long been their bane. 

The facts we have just stated will be all the more striking, 
if we remember the manner in which this faith glorifies the 
intellect "The one infallible diagnostic of Buddhism is 
a belief in the infinite capacity of the human intellect.” 
"The very signification of the name it gives to deity is '* Supreme 
Intelligence.” And yet it has not caused the intellect to grow. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is there less intellectual life than where it is 
dominant ; it is like the enchanted prince of the Arabian Ntghis^ 
" a dead man amon^ the living, and a living man among the 
dead.” Whilst it is incompatible with a state of barbarism, it is 
clearly incapable of elevating mankind to a high state of civiliza- 
tion. The nations who honour Guadama, whose chief charac- 
teristic is intelligence, have for centuries made no progress. 
Perhaps one great reason why the King of Heaven has permit- 
ted this system to exist for,so many* ages, is to give a fresh illus- 
tration of the fact, that '* the world by wisdom knows not &od«” 
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ANTE-MAHOMETAN HISTORY OF ARABIA. 

By Sir W. Muir. 

Essai sur VHistoin des Arabis iwant Lhlamisnu^ Pindamt 
LEpoque di Mahonut^ it jusgud la rMuction di tautes Us 
tribus sous la lot Mussulmans. Par A, P. Caussin di Par- 
aval. Prof issiur d Arabs au CoUlgs Royal di Frana. Trots 
Tonus. PariSf 1847^1848. 

M CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL has, in these volumesi 
• traced the history of the Arabian tribes and States, from 
the earliest glimmerings of Mahometan tradition, to the period 
when the whole were united under the banner of Islam. With in- 
conceivable labour, he has thrown together the multitudinous and 
often discrepant genealogies, and accounts of individuals and 
of tribes; collating the several steps of various lines, and 
noting at what points they meet, and where the tradition of 
events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. The 
result of his investigations is exhibited with great ingenuity 
and clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogical trees, in which 
the descent of the chief tribes and most famous peiaooages 
of the peninsula is traced up, with the approximate era Uf eaell 
generation, to the most remote period for which tradiliMi fiir« 
nishes authority. These tables add much to the value of the 
•book, for the general reader, whose mind is bewildered with the 
maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossing 
each other’s path. 

M. C. de Perceval is intimately acquainted with the native 
historians of Arabia, and with its early ^ poets, whose evidence 
is of the most essential value in these investigations. He has 
pursued his enquiries with much learning and singular re- 
search,* and, as it appear to us, with extraordinaiy success. 

The first half of his first volume is devoted to the history 
of Yemen, brought down to the Mahometan invasion ; the 
second half to the rise of Mecca, and the biography of Maho- 
met, as far as his flight to Medina. The second volume opens 
with an exteitded review of the kingdoms of Htra and the 

^ It ii mndi to be regretted tint M. C. de Peiceval'i ijpiwm ef Qeimo hM 
pmntod his aTailing himself of the Talaable traatta bearwg oa hu iateljr 

pabUshad la that langoige.— f Vsi. /.| AvdirSi 
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Ghass&nide dynasty, up to their absorption in the Mahometan 
Empire ; then of the tribes of Central Arabia ; and, lastly, of 
Medina. The third volume resumes the history of Mahomet, 
and brings down the progress of Islam to the Caliphate of 
Omar, and the submission of all the Arab tribes. The work thus 
exhausts the subject ; but the arrangement is bad, and the thread 
of narration not unfrequently broken. 

** Long temps divis^s en fractions, formant autant d’Etats 
^'diffi^ients, de petites Rdpubliques, ou de hordes ennemies les 
*' unes des autres, les Arabes sont rasscmbl^s cn corps par 
Mahomet, et Tunit^ de la nation achdve de se constituer 
sous Omar. Tel est, en r^sum^ Ic sujet que j’ai essay^ de 
“ traiter.*’* In short, the grand object of the work is to trace 
the process by which the independent and hostile fragments 
of Arabia became one great and irresistible nation. 

We are not aware that the mass of information presented 
by M. C. de Preceval, in his first two volumes, is anywhere 
available to the English reader ; and we purpose, therefore, to 
throw it together in as brief a form as may be possible. The 
reader to whom the subject is uninviting, now fully forewarned 
of the nature of what follows, will be able, without fatther 
enquiry, to pass on to a more congenial aiticlc; while from 
those to whom the history of Arabia is one of interest and 
attraction, we Lope to obtain a patient hearing, and paidon 
for the prolixity which the detail necessary in such an enquiry 
may involve. 

Arabia is commonly described as a triangular continent, 
having a right angle at P&b al Mandeb ; but it is more natural 
and convenient to consider it is an irregular paiallelogram, 
approaching to rectangular, which (if we detach the province 
of Om&n, projecting towards Persia) it will be found to resem- 
ble. A line drawn along the Euphrates, from a point above 
the ancient Babylon, and .skirting the .southern shore of the 
Persian Gulph and the boundary of Om&n, till it meets the 
Indian Ocean, will give the eastern side of our hguie ; and the 
corresponding parallel on the west runs from Suez, or from 
Al Arfsh on the Mediterranean, to the Straits of B&b al Man> 
deb. Each of these lines stretches over about eighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a length of 1,300, or 1,400 miles. The 
northern side, again, is formed by a line drawn from Suez in 
a north-westerly direction, till it meets the Euphrates, a dis- 
tance of about 600 miles, and forms the ill-defined boundary 
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contested between the roving tribes of Arabia, and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel is the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The length of this parallelogram lies 
diagonally across the meridian ; and it is broader at the south- 
western extremity, than on the opposite side, where the Eu- 
phrates, by its western bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 

Along the western line, washed in nearly its whole ex- 
tent by the Red Sea, runs a chain of lofty mountains. These 
take their rise in Syria, and forming the high land to the east 
of the Dead Sea, sweep south to Mount Sinai, and thence to 
the Straits of Bkb al Mandeb, where they dip into the Indian 
Ocean, to re-appear on the shores of Africa. The range follows 
closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner sees its 
repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and porphyry, at times 
pressing near enough to be laved by the waters of the Red Sea, 
and at times receding, so as to form abroad margin of low land. 
The latter is styled the Tehima. 

From the centre of this great chain, is thrown off at right 
angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses 
the Peninsula parallel with its northern and southern boun- 
daries. It runs from Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, to- 
wards Dcr^ych and the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia 
into two equal halves. Another chain, the Jebel ShammUr, 
runs east and west between the Gulph of Akaba and the mouth 
of the Euphrates ; and a third unites the eastern portions of 
both the lateral ranges. The space between these mountains 
is comprised in the district of Najd, and forms a vast expanse 
of lofty country, which abuts upon the grand chain of the Red 
Sea, and slopes downwards towards the Persian Gulph. 

Between Najd and the Red Sea lies the mountainous region 
of the Hej&z,* which includes both Medina and Mecca. The 
main longitudinal range lies here far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of lOO miles, and is in some places of great 
elevation ; but the interval is filled with mountain chains 
rising from the shore, one above another, with alternate vales or 
Wddies^ until the granite-crested peaks of the chief range 
overtop the whole. Here the weary traveller, who has toiled 
up the ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar 
declivity on the other side, he has reached a vast plateau of 
lofty country, stretching away towards the east. 

The southern half of the Peninsula is divided into two parts. 
The western comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen ; and the 

• That is the barrier,*’ as lying between Yemen end Syria ; or the frontier be- 
tween the northern and aouthern merchants. (C lit Piremtl, Vot, 1 , p. 

Hokammtd, p. 14.) 
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perennial streams which here flow into the sea, with the rich 
corn-fields and plantations of coffee, well entitle it to be called 
the g^Lvden of Arabia. North of Yemen, lie Khaul&n, Najrfin, 
and other districts, partaking more or less of the same character. 
The eastern division, lying l^twcen these countries and Om4n, 
is almost unknown (if we except its lofty and precipitous 
coast), and is supposed to be entirely desert. 

Though Arabia is not greatly inferior in extent to India, yet 
it does not possess a single navigable river : and, instead of a 
wide expanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibits, for the most part, 
a barren and dreary waste of rock and sand. Most of the rivers 
lose themselves in the sandy plains, and never reach the sea : 
but here and there, between the hills, the soil is fertilized by 
the streams or fountains ; and the W&di or Oasis, contrasting 
with the wild bleak wilderness around, charms the traveller 
with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 

^ The whole of this vast continent has been peopled from 
time immemorial by the Arab race who, secluded from the 
rest of the world by their pathless deserts, peninsular position, 
and peculiar habits, have throughout all ages retained a singu- 
lar purity from foreign admixture either of blood or manners. 
Although sacred writ and classical authority give some general 
intimations as to the colonization and state of the country, yet 
neither source furnishes us with any detailed history of the 
central and southern tribes ;* and for this object, we are forced 
back upon the native tradition of Arabia. In a former paper 
in this Review the nature of Arab tradition has been discussed, 
and it has been shown, that as regards genealogical and phylar- 
chal reminiscences, it has peculiar claims upon our belief.f 

In the case of the Himyar empire, in the south of Arabia, 
besides the benefit of such tradition, there is ground for be- 
lieving that national events were chronicled by inscriptions, 
and thence incorporated in the traiditional accounts of the Arab 
historians. It is thus that the history of the Himyar dynasty 
ascends far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, and it therefore 
demands onr first consideration. 

The reader has no doubt followed, with interest and curiosi- 
ty, the successive discoveries which have been made of Him>N 
ar inscriptions at San&, Hisn al Ghorfib, Khariba, and Mftreb. 
These were ancient seats of Himyar rule, and as we are assur- 
ed that writing was known to the nation, and that the country 

Vids Alt. IV. No. XXXVIII.-D11 the Aboriginal Tribei of Ambia. 
t Vide Art I. No, XXXVII. pp. 4s, 43 tad ill) p. 65. 
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was far advanced in civilization and opulence, it only corres- 
ponds with our natural expectation, that we should find in the 
neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient greatness, 
** graven in the rock with a pen of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many . learned and ingenious attempts to unravel these inscrip- 
tions, no certain clue has yet been found ; and though in some 
of the words a resemblance is traced to ancient names in the 
Himyar dynasty,* the foundation is not broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

We have, however, the indisputable fact, that events of 
some description, and most likely the names of the ancieut 
kings, were thus chronicled. It is also highly probable that 
at the time of the Mahometan conquest, there were some of 
the inhabitants alive, versed in decyphering the Himyar alpha- 
bet, and able to communicate the meaning of the inscriptions 
to the curious enquirer. Thus, although we read nowhere 
of any Himyarite history of Yemen, f and although the 
knowledge of the Musnad character became soon extinct, yet 
it is probable that the early ' Mahometan writers had the 
means of deriving, from native authority, a chronicle of the 
names, and of some of the acts of the kings of Yemen. 

Yet even supposing this authentic source of information, 
its imperfection is manifest from the doubtful and discrepant 
character of the details presented to us by the Arab historians. 
M. C. de Perceval, after incredible pains to reduce them to a 
uniform history, thus expresses his opinion of ” the profound 
uncertainty ” of these accounts. 

Vague tradition, lists of kings discordant one with another, and contain- 
ing manifest gaps, and interrupted or doubtful genealogies such are 
the documents presented to us by oriental writers. With only feeble 
elements like these for the construction of a history, there is little ground for 
the hope of reaching Me At the best, it may perhaps be not im- 
possible to attain to wkai U likely. Beyond this latter term 1 do not stretch 
my pretensions.— (Vol. 1., p. 47.) 

These modest pretensions M. C. de Perceval has fully real- 
ized. 

The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great Cahtan. In 
order to calculate the era at which he lived, it is necessary to 
note the number of generations between him and Dzu Nowks, 
the last of the race. The amount, by the Himyar line, as ad- 
justed by M. C. de Perceval to thirty-nine, which, at thirty- 

* See instances given by M. C. de Perceval,— Vol. L pp. 90 and 111. 

t Hamia mentions an ancient history of Yemen : but the meaning no doubt ia an 
indent Mekemetam history. 
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three years to a generation,* * * § give an interval of 1,287 years. 
Now the birth of Dzu Nowas may be placed approximatively 
at 460 A. D. ; and thus the birth of Cahtan would be carried 
back to 827 B. C. 

When, however, we follow the descent by another line, that 
of Chal&n,\ the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate 
Himyar line of CodfidaX we find only from thirty-three to 
thirty six generations between Cahtan and Mahomet; and 
this would reduce the antiquity of the date by two or three 
centuries. In favour of the more modern era, there are the 
uncertainties and discrepancies in the Yemen succession : for 
it is possible that different and contemporaneous branches have 
been confused and represented as a continuous line.§ This is 
the more likely to have occurred, from the yearning of the 
Mahometan writers after extreme antiquity, and their desire, 
by protracting the genealogies, to connect them with the Mo- 
saical record. 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confi- 
dence, place the era of Cahtan between the years 800 B. C. 
and 500 B.C. It is this Cahtan whom Mahometan writers 
have identified with Joktan, the sixth from Noah ; but the 
identification is one of those extravagant fictions which the 
followers of Islam, in their zeal to accommodate Arab legend 
to Jewish scripture, have made In defiance of the most violent 
improbability, and the grossest anachronisms. || Caht&n was 

*M. C. de Perceval calculates thirty -three years to a generation excepting where the 
exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism, hut he admits that thirty years 
would in general, suffice for an Arab generaiii»n.—(^0//,/. 2^Z-Note\) Spren- 
f*er allows three generations to loo years, but he admits that “ this is somewhat too 
high in ordinary cases, ” and he adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet's 
progenitors were begotten at an advanced age, which raised the 
Journal^ No. CCXXLy p. 349.) 

t See TabU 11 . Vul. 1 of M. C. de Perceval. 

X Idem, Table 111 . 

§ M. C. de Perceval admits that from the imperfection of his materials he has 
frequently been obliged to supply thelacunsa in the reigns from the genealogical lines 
and vtce versa. Thus about the time of Abtl Shams II., the mth prince of the line, 
there is an admitted gap of several names in the royal line, as we learn by compar- 
ing it with the genealogical trees 

On the other band, the lines of Cahl&n and Codh&a were preserved memoriter ; 
while that of Himyar was recorded in some manner, and |n this respect is likely to 
be more complete. 

II M. C. de Perceval agrees in thu view. ** II tie paratt point que, cheZ les premfih- 
res, il est existe aucune tradition nationale relative 6 la filiatiuu de Chatan. C'est 
depuis ITslamisme seulement, quand les Arabes ont commenc'd a recueillir les sou- 
venirs de leur historie, et d les eomparer ovee les temaignages tie la BibU. que la 
plupart des ecrivains orientaux ont identifid Caht&n avec Yectan, fils d^ Heber 
( Pb/./., p. 39 ) In the following pa^r however, be adds that though the identity is not 
demonstrable, it may yet be plausibly entertained, but only on the supposition that 
a great number of unknown generations inierveued between Caht&n and the descen- 
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succeeded by his son Yarob, who is said to have expelled or 
destroyed the Adites, and consolidated the empire of Yemen. 
He gave to his brothers OwJa and Hadhramaut (the story is 
perhaps a myth.) the government of the two countries, 
thenceforward called by those names. Ydi6b begot Yashjob ; 
and Yashjob, Abd Shams Saba the Great. 

Abd Shams Saba is said to have been the founder of the 
city of Mireb or Saba, represented, by most of the classical 
writers, under the name of Mariaba, as the capital of the Sa- 
beans, and situated upon a mountain. He is also reported 
by tradition to have constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
embankment {Sadd Mdreb') which was in the vicinity of that 
city, and the remains of which are apparent at the present 
day.* 

Among the sons of Abd Shama Saba are the two famous 
partriarchs, HlMYAR and CahlaN, the sires (as tradition will 
have it> of the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to 
the variety of opinion above expressed, may have taken place 
from 400 to 700 B. C. The pure' races from this descent are 
termed Mutiriba ; those mixed with supposed Ishmaelite blood, 
Mustiriba.^ 

The children of Himyar are marked by their comparatively 
settled habits. They lived chiefly in cities, and acquired the 
civilized manners and states of urban life. The children of 
Cahl^n betook themselves to the free and wandering occupa- 

dantR reputed as his sons Hut it appears to us not only that the identity cannot be 
proved, but Uiat it cannot be maintained as even possible. It is utterly incredible 
that the name of Yectaii should have survived so many centuries as that of an 
hiatorical personage, while all else before and after is blank. The dictum of Maho- 
metan tradition on the subject is plainly of no more value than that of any Bpe<*u- 
lator or scriptural harmonist of the present day ; nor than that of the Medina 
party, who represent CahiAn to be a descendant of Ishmael, and therefore to have 
no connection with Yectan (^Waekldt, p. 2624.— C. de Fercevat^ Vvl, /., p. 39). 

* Others attribute its construction to the Ariites>-(C dt Perceval Vol. pp. 16, 
53.) in which case Abd Shams may only have repaired it. In dealing with such re- 
mote facts, we cannot do more tlian conjecture. Kor an account of the ruins see the 
interesting Relation ePum voyafc a MAreb (Stma) dans I Arabic meridional, enierpris 
en 1843 Arnaud {Journal Asiaitgue^ Fever, Mars. 1845;; and the remarks 

of if. Ffesnel., Id., September and October 1845. The great dom is an hour’s 
distance from MAreb (p. 242.) 

t See Wilts Mohammed, p. 2; and C, de Perceval, Vol. I. p. 7, where the third (or 
rather Jint) class given by the Arabs vit.. Atiba is noted as consisting of the ancient 
aborigines, such as the AniAlica, Adites, TbamAd, Jadi<i, Tasm who, it ia held, be- 
came eatint ; but more likely merged into the more powerful Mutdriba and Mustd^ 

riba tribes. The three words are different forms of the same word v^, 
YAr6b, the name of OahtAn’s son, is from the ssme source. The Arabs may either be 
really called after an historical character so named ; or what is likelier, the character 
end name may be mythological, symbolizing the received opinion of the descent 
of the various Arab tribes from a common ancestor, thence styled by them YArOb. 
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tions of the Bedouin, scorning the restrictions of place, and the 
self-imposed wants of a sedentary residence. 

A differing speech distinguished the two races. The Hu 
myarite was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early pro- 
vided with an alphabet. 

The Arabic of the Cahl&nite tribes ^acquired by their inter- 
mixture with the Abiahamic tiibes of the north) did not 
possess this advantage, apparently, till near the time of Maho- 
met.* The Bedouins alone cultivated poetry, and they sang 
only in the Arabic language : we meet with no tradition 
mentioning a single verse composed in the Himyar tongue-}* 

From Himyar we may pass over fifteen or twenty reigns, 
some of which are of doubtful existence, and all characterized 
by vague and dim desciiption.} We then come to that por- 
tion of the Himyar line known as the illustiious dynasty of the 
Tobbas,§ and enter on a period of greater historical certainty 

* V%di note at page 6, Art. 1 , No. XXXVll of this Journal. 

t The Himyar was probably the indigenous tongue of the Vectanide races ; but it 
may have become assimilated with the Abrahamic Arabic from intercourse with the 
Abrahamic tribes There are a variety of tiaditions regaiding the prevalence of the 
two languages in Yemen. (Cm/. C de PtreoHd^ Vol I, pp, 8,50,56,79.) The Mahometan 
theoneH, that all theahorimnes (drtAa) spoke Arabic* and that introduced 

it into Yemen, are evidently g<ouncled on the etymological meaning of the words A 
later king is said to have introduced the Himyar tongue into Yemen, si/^m the Arabic 

UDi fciUl jA.»kl.as if the Arabic bad been the 

vernacular. But the expiession may refer to the court language of Mftreb, which 
perhapa may have changed at various times. 

The fortuitous discovery of Himyar inscriptions, at various places, in a character 
hitherto unknown and the felicitous recognition of an Arab MS. on the Himyar 
alphabet, give hopes that something may hereafter be decyohered from such mo- 
numents ; out up to this time little more has been identified than a few names, 
and those nncertainly. 1 be lucubrations of Mr. Forster on this subject are ingenious 
but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing is from right to left ; but sometimes the boustt^hedm 
style IS used. *1 he letters are all separate, and the words disjoined by a venical 
bar {foumal AsiaUque Decimbtr 1838, and Stpitmbtr and Octobtt 1845^4/. C. de 
Pireeval^ V<d I., p 79) The Mahometans do not appear to have known much of the 
language ; some saying that the wriiing was from left to right ; some that the letters 
were disjoined, others connected. It is possible that there may have been a variety 
of styles ; but the Mabo netang are not remarkable for great exactness in such relations. 

X To illustrate the absurdity of the fictions which abound in the hiitoiy of this 
line, we may mention that the Arab wntera have invented a story, according to 
which a Persian king, Menfii Shahr Shummir, the grandson of Himyar and Moses, 
are all three made to appear on the same stage I * Le aynchronisme prdaentd par 
*' queiques hiatoriena entre Chammir. Hols, et an roi de Perse, Menontebehr, ne 
** mdnte auenne atteimon. C'est une Causae conjecture, qui prend sa source dans 
*' lldfie tr^s exagdrfie que se font less Arabes de 1 antiquite des sonveiams du Yaman, 

* dont on a conservd les noms " (Af C, de Pereevait VoU 1 ., p 56). 

I The origin of the name is doubtfuL Some apply it to all Harith*s luceenon, 
others to those only of them who ruled ever the an/irr empire of Yemen, and did not 
divide its sovereignty with others (4f. C de Pereevat, VeL 1.. p. 64). Their royal 
reaidences were nicceuively Mireb or Sabe, TaaC&r. and Sana. Between the second 
end third ceniaries there were three renowned ** Tobbai ^ known by that name Peer 
exielkme. 
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Harith al Raish, or Al Filsuf ‘‘the philosopher/* 
supposed to have flourished about a century before Christ, is 
termed the first of the Tobbas. He re^invigorated the em- 
pire, and restored to his single sceptre a variety of the king- 
doms which had fallen under princes of the CahlAii stock.* 

The successor of Harith was ESSAB Dzu-l-Carnain, or" the 
Horned.'* The surname is that which the Arabs accord to 
Alexander the Great, and which is connected in the Coran 
with some strange legends, especially with the construction 
in the north of the prodigious rampart of YajAj and Majiij*\ 
The marvel-loving historians of Arabia have not been slow 
to follow up the clue. Some have indentified Ess^b at once, 
as the hero of the CoraM, SLnd sls the gieat Alexander; while 
others hold that lie was a monarch contemporary with Abra- 
ham.:]; 

The third monarch from EssAb is styled by the foreign name 
of Africus or Afrikin. He, probably, flourished about 
half a century before our era. The name, as usual, has suggested 
a variety of wild stories. Some allege that this king located 
in Africa the Amalckites, who escaped from Joshua, and who 
there grew up into the Berber nation : others, that his exploits 
against the Bcibcrs piociiied him his distinctive title. The 
reigning prince of the day, in Africa, was Jirjir, or Gregory; § 
a strange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 

* M. C. dtt Ferceval thinks ili.'it tho Yemen empire may have become known as the 
Ilimvar fiom this date. The first mention of it in classical authors under that 
appellation, is by Strnbu, regarding the expedilion of Aelius i<allus ; and he finds it 
difficult uthei wise to account for such bilence. But it would be still moie difficult 
to believe that the name of ilimyar was revived, and after the abeyance of so many 
centuries, became the distinguishing title of the kingdom of his remote descendants. 

f {Cotatt X F'!//., 85 etseq,) This fabulous wall has been indentified with fortifica- 
tions near the Caspian Sea, made, as they say, by Alexander, and repaired by Yvzde- 
gird IL { M, C. Vol I., p. 66.) VVhatever Alexander may have done to stop 

the inroads of the baibarians, tlie Arab legend is too wild to be seiiously connected 
with them. It may, however, have originated in some grand construe tion or woik by 
Alexander, the account of which may have icached the Araba gicatly magnified, and 
which, in their hands, would grow apace. 

t Yet the ancestor of one of these parties was but just now represented as con- 
temporary with the remote descendant of the other, i. rf. Shammir, the thirteenth or 
fourteenth in ascent from Kss&b ns ooiitempnrary with Moses ! iiiich is Mahometan 
criticism and chronology. 

S M. 0 . de PercevM is of opinion that the Mahometan writers have here con- 
founded their idea of some ancient African prince, with Gregory the Particmn, who 
commanded in Afiica. when invaded by Otlimaii. lie well adds ; “ On voit lit un 
exemple de peu de scrupule avec Icoiiel I’ ignotance cle qnclques ccrivains orieiitaux 
rapproche les temps les plus eioignds, (Vnl. I . p. 68 ) 

Al. C. de Perceval has an ingenious thcoiy that Africus may have been employed by 
Csaar in the war against Juba, and thence conned ed in name wiih Africa. In the 
battle of Actium, the Arabs of Yemen aic add to have fought fur Antony, and to 
have fled with Oleopatra. 

Omms Arabst omnes virtedant ierga SahtBi. ( Aineid^ VIII., 706.) 

Is it not more likely that he made hostile incursions into the Roman dejMiidencies 
in Africa ; and that these may in some manner be connected with the Roman expe- 
dition of Aelius Gallus, which followed shortly after, 

B 
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To Africus succeeded his brother Dzu-L-Adzar, to whose 
reign attach a tissue of imbecile legends. Caycaus, King of 
Persia, attacked him, but was taken prisoner; he was sub- 
sequently liberated by the famous Rustam, and returned to his 
kingdom, after marrying the daughter of Dzu-l-Adzar.* M. C. 
de Perceval has ingeniously surmised that these facts may 
contain an allusion to an invasion from an opposite quarter ; 
for it was somewhere about this period that Aclius Gallus, after 
having taken NegraneSs or Negra (Najr^n,) attacked, and was 
repulsed from Marsyaba^ (Mariaba or MArebJ a city belonging 
to the Yemenites, + who were then governed by Ilasare. The 
name of Ilasare, he recognizes in that of Dzu-1- Adzar ; but the 
appellation of this prince’s son and successor, Alelshra or 
Leishra, appears to have a more close resemblance to that of 
Strabo's Yemen chief. Our author’s table makes Aleishra 
(who was also called SllURAtlDlL, and Yahsar,) to have been 
born 68 B. C„ or forty-four years before the Roman invasion, 
so that he is likely to have taken a part in the Arab defence. 

The reader will not fail to observe that the Arab histories 
contain no f.irther clue to this memorable inroad of the Roman 
army. Yet it was a circumstance which, from its unprece- 
dented novelty, from the lasting marks of devastation, and 
from the glory acquired in the repulse, was likely, above all 
other events, to have lodged itself in the national mind and 
tradition. The story of 2,000 years, though possessing often 
little interest, is told with freshness and circumstantiality, while 
this most sti iking and remarkable of all other events, is, after 
a lapse of five or six centuries, unnoticed and unknown I 
The granddaughter of Aleishra was the famous Queen 
Balkis, who must have flourished during the first century of 
the Christian era : and her history furnishes even a stronger 
example of the illusory nature of remote Mahometan tradi- 
tion. She is held to have been no less a personage than the 
veritable Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon, the son of 
David, a thousand years before ! Her mother is said to have 
been one of the genii ; but it would be unprofitable to enter 
into a detail of the extravagant legends related of this person- 

* M. C. de Prtceval traces the leyend to a poetical fiction in Ferdfisi. ** Si Ton 
en recherche Ponglne, on s’apercoit, q’une vague tiadition, ou peut-£tre une pure 
"fiction piesentee sous des formes iiiddcises par le pnete Firdauci, quiflorissait 
"trois Slides spii'i I h^gire, a £tdaibitrairement srrayde per des dcrivaiiis postd- 
rieurs sous les traits prdcis d*un fait hUtori^ue. Kirdaiici avait chante une expd- 

** dition de Cuycaous cont e Ic roi de li&msiweran, pays inconnu, fantasiique, dont 
on a fait T Arabic Heureuse. Le poete n'avait pas nomme ce roi : on a imagind 
" que e’etait 1 >hou-l-Adh&r.’' (Vol. i, p* 72>) He then shows that the Mahometan 
historians are utterly ignorant of the real history of Persia at the period supposed. 

t In the original Po/aai^/Tuv, but conjectured by M. Freinel, with some likelihood 
to be a mistake for ' 
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age, and which have received some countenance even in the 
Coran, It is remarkable that Mahomet there represents her 
people as addicted to the worship of the Sun.* 

Two more successions bring us to Tobba-AL-Akran, in 
whose reign occuired the celebrated secession of the Asditis, a 
people descended from the stock of CahlAn. This tribe, under 
the command of two brothers. Omi&n and AMR Mozaikia 
appear to have become independent of the Himyarites, and 
made themselves masters of M&reb. OmrAn died, but not (so 
goes the legend.) without giving his brother some intimation 
of a dire calamity impending over the land. The wife of Amir 
followed up the monition by an ominous vision : she bade him 
go to the embankment of the lake, and if he should see a rat 
scraping the mound, and detaching huge stones, she prognosti- 
cated a speedy and inevitable ruin. He went and saw the fatal 
sign. Thus warned, Amir Mozaikia made immediate prepara- 
tions to emigrate \ and set out northward with the greatest por- 
tion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, the embank- 
ment rent asunder, and the flood escaping with devastating 
fury, spiead destruction in its path. 

In a former paper we have seen good grounds for believing 
that a cause of far greater depth and extent had long been 
at work, paving the way for this emigration. The drying up 
of the Yemen commerce, and stoppage of the carrying trade, 
had, no doubt, disorganized society, and, perhaps, led to the re- 
bellion of the Azdites, and their seizure of MAreb. The threat- 
ened breach of the dam may have accelerated the crisis, and 
given the last impulse to an overburdened and necessitous 
population, eager already to go in quest of a livelihood in a 

* Hec Bara XXVI I . etirq, Hha is also aty led by tradition BalcBina or Yalcama; 

but no namu is givtsii in the CVran, where ahe is simply dt-soribed as the Queon of 
Mais Ics interprdtei. ne tronvant pas duns la listc oes souTerains du 
'* Yaman, conserv^e jiar la tradition, de rcine plus ancienne quo tielkis, n* ont 
''pash^site k ddclaivr qua c’^tnitelle qui avait fait le voyage de Jdrusalem. 

*' Leur rcntimerit a «te pieiiRement adoptd par les chroniquenra, «t cetto opinion, 

*' accrdditde par la snporstition et rignorance, rst probablement, la causo prin* 

*' cipalc qui a emptM'hd Irs histoiicna de classer Ics roia du Yaman auivant uii 
“ ordre chronologiqnn rnisonnable. (M. C. dr Prroevalf Vol. I., p. 77.) 

We would not however call this the ** principal cause” for the departure of the 
Mahometan historians from a reasonable chronology. Their appetite for ancient 
dates had a far more important source. They longed to complete the chain of 
legendary tradition by connecting Adnin with Ishroael, and CahtAn with the 
Joktan of the Mosaical record. The alwurd antiquity thus imparted to modern 
names attached likewise to thia Queen, and they wcie then free to deal with her 
as they pleased. The motive of identifying Belkis with the Queen of, Bbeba, U 
not of itself a sufficient one for the unsettloment of the cbronology. 

t He is called Mozatkia, they say, from dally “ rending’* the garment of 
yesterday which ho always replaced by a new one : but more likoly from rend- 
ing, the Asdites from tneir ancients settlement. But who can tell the tkousaud 
«Bd one incidents from which a soubriquet may arise P 
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less straitened country. The migration took place about the 
year 120 A. D * 

Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, pro- 
bably regained rapidly its prosperity, notwithstanding the 
ravages of the flood. Tobbu-al-Akran soon recovered his 
authority. He is renowned as a great warrior ; and is said 
to have carried his arms to the borders of China. 

The fourth in succession from Tobba-al-Akran, was Tibban 
Asad, Abu Cauib, wlui flourished about the beginning of 
the third century of our era, one of the most illustrious of the 
Tobbas.f His luime is connected with Yathreb or Medina ; 
for the inhabitants of that place having muidcrcd his son, 
whom he committed to their custody, when on an expedition 
towards Persia, he attacked their city, and threatened them 
with his vengeance. Put two Jewish doctors of the Pani 
Coreitza, then resident at Medina, having biought him over to 
Judaism, diverted him from his design by foretelling, as is pre- 
tended, that Yathreb would become the refuge of the great 
prophet that was to arise in Arabia. At their instance, he 
visited and enriched the Kaaba as the .shrine of Abraham, and 
was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. On his 
return to Yemen, he introduced there the Jewish leligion ; the 
idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire ; but they were miraculously confuted by the two Jewish 
doctors Judaism did not, however, gain any important exten- 
sion in Yemen, till the reign of Dzii Now&s, and even to the 
era of Liam it had to contend against idolatry. 

The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 
by two circumstances. The same adventure is attributed by 
various writers to Hasson Tobba the Less, who flourished 


* It ia important to fix the chronology of this aiiliiint point in the hintory of 
Arabia. The Mahometan writers agree in placing tho event between our Bavi- 
ouT and Miihomct, some six, Mime foar centurieH prior to Islam. The Axdite 
genealogies (such bn those of the Aws and Khaarnj of Medina,) combine to place 
the birth of Amr Mozaikia about five centuiies before that of Mahomet. These 
oousideratioDS combine to place the emigration somewheie about 120 A. D. M. O. 
de Perceval thinks the great nrosperity ascribed to MAreb by Strabo and Pliny, 
argues that the calamity of the dam was posterior to the Christian era. We 
should draw the same conclusion rather from the fact that the altered stream of 
commerce would, probably, not have worked out its baneful effect upon the 
Yemen State, till after the Christian era. 

M. de Sacj conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not the real oauoe 
of the emigration ; but was invented by the later Asdites, to cover one less honor- 
able, perhaps, fear of defeat from Tobba-al-Akran. But the view we have given 
appears more natural. 

t The author of the Peripltu mentions Caribatl as reigning at ZhafAr. This 
li supposed to have been about 200'A. D. Oaribael may either have been this 
Abu OariboMl Himjart, or his father Oalay Himyarl. ((7. de Perceval, 

Vol. I., p 90-) 
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about a century after TibbfLn As&d : while, in many important 
particulars, it is confounded with another attack, which was 
made upon Medina, by a sovereign of Yemen, at least three 
centuries after Tibbftn As^d, and the memory of which was 
yet recent in the time of Mahomet * 

After Tibban Asftn, there is a break in the Himyar line : 
for a piince called Rabia, of the Cakldnite stock, and Bant 
Lakhn tribe, succeeded to him. The following characteristic 
legend is cherished by the Mahometans regarding Rabia. He 
was affrighted by a portentous dream, and the diviners were 
summoned ; but, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, they could 
not tell the interpretation, until the dream slnmld be made 
known to them. At last two divineis were introduced, each 
of whom separately narrated to the king both his dream and 
its signiheation. Thou smvest a flame burst fofth from the dark* 
ness ; and it fell upon the land of 7 Utdmay and devoured every 
living thing. This was the Abyssinians who, they foretold, 
would overrun Yemen from Aden to NajiAn, and rule for above 
seventy years ; after that, they would be overthrown, and would 
be succeeded by an inspired prophet of the Coreishite stock, to 
whose rule all Arabia would submit, and whose law would 
prevail till the day of judgment. The prince, terrified by the 
threat of the Abyssinian invasion, sent off his family and adher- 
ents to Irac. This emigration took place early in the third 
century. We shall see by-and-bye, that from Adi, one of Rabi* 
a*s sons, sprang the Lakhmite dynasty of Hira.t 


* The two exprditionR are so confounded, that many uf the names helongiiijir to the 
modern attack (as that of Ohaiha, who lived in the Cih century,) arc introduced by a 
patent anachronism into the ancient adventure. The later expedition will be farther 
considered, when we come to Medina. 

With reference to the ancient attack, the fact of the Aws and Khazraj being then 
at Yathreb (if it be a bone, fide fact, and not burrowed from the modern expedition,) 
would argue for its having occurred under the reign of Hassan Tobba the Less, and 
not under that of Tibbln Asftd Abu Cat ib : because those tribe*; did not settle at 
Medina till about 300 A. D., or a century after the reign of the latter prince. On the 
other liand, the introduction of Judaism into Yemen, if really, as represented, a result 
of the present adventure, would favour the earlier date : because there is reason for 
thinking that Judaism was known theie before 300 A, D. 

The whole story is given at length by Hishdmi. pp. 7 is common among 

the Mahometan historians. The reader will not fail to observe the ridiculous “ fore- 
shadowing of Mahomet’s flight to Medina. (See Journal Asiatiguey November 
1838, p. 444). Two valuable papers by M. Perron, in that and the previous num- 
beri may be consulted by the student, who wishes to see, in greater detail, the 
accounts uf the Mahometan historians on the subject. (See also AI. C. de Pereetmly 
VoL I., p. 91, and Vol, 11., p. 647). , 

t (Sec Hishdmi, p, 5, and M. C. de Perceval, Vol, 1 pp. 96^100), The latter, 
with reason, regards the prophecy to be a fabrication, and intended to cover a less 
reputable cause of emigration, perhaps fear of the arms of the Yemen monarch, 
against whom, in the capacity of vassal, he had rebelled. The Mahometan anxiety 
to dieoover or to fabricate foreshadowings of the coming Prophet, may have workea 
together with this motive. 
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On Rabia's death, the kingdom reverted to the son of TibbAn 
Asad, Hassan Tobba, during whose reign, in the first half of 
the third century, a farther emigration took place northward. 
The Bani lay, a Cahianite family, isolated since the departure 
of their neighbours, the Azdites, and like them, we conclude, 
suffering from the effects of the great commercial change, 
migrated likewise, and finaly took up their position in the 
mountains of Aja and Salma, to the north of Najd and the 
Hejaz. 

About four successions later, we find, towards the close of 
the third century, a Christian king of Yemen, called Abd Ke- 
LAL. He is said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger, 
whom the Himyarites, enraged at their Prince’s defection, 
murdered. This is the first special intimation we meet with 
of Christianity in Yemen, and, as it is attributed to a foreign 
source, there would appear to have been no indigenous or 
hereditary profession of it there. 

The next prince was Hassan Tobba al Aschar or the 
Younger, styled the last of the Tobbas to whom is attributed, 
by HishAmi and other writers, the attack upon Medina, men- 
tioned above. He reigned about 300 A. D. ; and Arab his- 
torians speak of a treaty concluded between him and the 
Meccan tribe. From this time we have frequent proof of the 
dependence of the central tribes upon the Himyar kingdom ; 
this influence was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, and 
as often, after short intervals, renewed. 

The next prince, Marthad, son of Abd Keiai, is famed for 
his wise and moderate views upon religious toleration. He 
used to say, “ / reign over mens bodits, not over their opinions, 1 
“ exact from my subjects obedience to my government ; as to their 
•* religious doctrines^ the judge of them is the Great Creator^* Dur- 
ing this exemplary reign, an interesting embassage appeared in 
the capital of Yemen, sent by the Emperor Constantins, to 
strengthen his alliance with the Himyarites, and to attract 
them to Christianity. At its head was the Indian Bishop 
Theophilus, who presented to “ the prince of the Sabaeans or 
Homerites. ” among other royal gifts, two hundred horses of 
the purest breed of Cappadocia,” and sought permission to 
erect churches for the subjects of the Roman Emperor, attract- 
ed thither by merchandize, and for those of the natives, who 
wished to embrace the religion of Jesus. And so far the mis- 
sion was successful : for three churches were built, one at 
Tzafir, the royal residence ; another at Aden, the point of traf- 
fic with India ; and a third at the chief maritime town on the 
Persian Gulph. Theophilus flattered himself that he had even 
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converted the Himyar monarch ; but for this he probably mis- 
took what was no more in reality than a latitudinarian and 
tolerant philosophy* It is certain that Arab history maizes no 
mention either of this mission or of its effects. 

Philostor^ius informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen con- 
sisted at that time, partly of Jews and partly of Pagans. The 
latter, though the most numerous, practised the rite of circum- 
cision, like the Jews, on the eighth day. They also sacrificed 
to the sun and the moon, and to other divinities, several of 
whose names we learn from Arab writers. 

After the death of Marthad, the Yemen empire began to 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of de- 
pendence. This disorganization may, perhaps, have arisen from 
unsuccessful wars with the Abyssinian kingdom, for about 
the middle of the 4th century, the sovereign of Axum (between 
the Red Sea and the Nile] joined to his other titles that of 
king of tkc Hiinyaritcs.\ 

To such troubles we may probably attribute the brevity, and 
in some respects, uncertainty, of the history of Yemen for a 
long scries of years. The Himyar dynasty, however, still 
maintained its supremacy over the tribes of Najd and the 
Hedj&z ; and about the middle of the fifth century gave them 
a king or viceroy, called Hojr Akil al Mor4r, of the Kinda 
tribe I 

Towards the end of the 5th century the empire was usurped by 
a dissolute person styled Dzu Shen&tir. He was abhorred of 
the people for his flagitious deeds, which he carried to such an 
extreme as to dishonour the youths of most noble families ; but 
one of these rather than submit to his indignities, put an end to 
the tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 
his reign (490 — 525 A. D.) there were several encounters be- 
tween the Kinda viceroy, backed by Yemen troops, and the 
tribes of Central Arabia. The latter, though repeatedly victori- 
OU.S, always returned again after a time to their allegiance. 
The Himyar dynasty thus maintained its Arabian influence 
until overthrown by the Abyssinians, when the feudal autho- 

♦ (M, O de Ferceval, p. \\2^FhUMtorsiu» IlntU Mcelet^ I, III., eh. 4—6.) 
Gibbon (irives a brief account of thie embassy. ( Decline and FaU^ oh. xx.) Phi- 
loBtorgiouB wrote his woik in the first half of the 6th century. 

t Jf. 6\ de Pereeml 1., p. 114. The Greek inscription at Axum, disooveied by 
Balt, notices these tilles as appeitainini; to the Axiimitc monarch Aelzanas. Bee 
the description of Axum, between Merfie and the seaport Adule, in Heeren'i Reh* 
Africa, Yol. 1., p. 460, 4'^. 

I Sabbah, who reigned over Yemen, i40 to 460 A. D., made a tonr of Najd, to 
assure himself of the submission of the tribes of Central Arabia. (Jf. C. de Perceeal, 

1 . p. lie.) 
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rity over the Arabs passed into the hands of the Prince of 
Hira, the vassal of Persia. 

Dzu N()w4s was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to 
have embraced on a visit to Medina.* However this may have 
been, it is certain that he supported the creed with an intoler- 
ant and proselytizing adherence, which at last proved fatal to 
his kingdom. His bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Chiistianity in the neighbouring province of Najrd.n, 
which he invaded with a large army. The Chi istians offered 
a strenuous resistance, but yielded at length, on the ticaclierous 
promise that no ill would be done to them. They were offered 
the choice of Judaism or of death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep 
trenches were dug, and filled with combustible materials ; the 
pile was lighted, and the Christian martyrs cast headlong into 
the flame. The number thus miserably burned or slain by 
the sword, is stated at no less than twenty thousand.+ 

However exaggerated this melancholy carnage, there can be 
no doubt as to the bloody and tyrannical nature of the admin- 
istration of Dzu NowSLs in Najrflin. New.s of these proceed- 
ings reached the Emperor Justin 1. through his ambassador at 
Hira, to which court the tyrant had cxultingly communicated 
the tidings of his triumph. J One of the intended victims, Dous 
Dzu Tholab&n, also escaped to Constantinople, and holding up 
a Gospel half burnt by the per.secutor, invoked, in the name of 
outraged Christendom, retribution upon the oppressor. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited a despatch to the Naj&shi, or 
prince of the Abyssinians, desiring him to take vengeance upon 
the baibarous Himyarite. Immediately an armament was set 
on foot, and in a short time yo 000 warriors embarked in thir- 
teen hundred merchant ships and transports, § and crossed the 

* Hamza states that having visited Medina, one half of the inhabitants of which 
were then Jews, Dzu Novi as wns so well pleased with their religion, that he embraced 
it. But ns M. C. de Perceval shows (Vol I ,p. 122,) it is much more likely that he 
became a Jew through the iiiHuence of the powerful and long estnblished parly in 
Yemen : and that he visited Me«llna in older to succour the Jews against the oppres- 
sive attacks of the Aws and Khazraj. This agrees with the history of Medina, and 
is in excellent keeping with the sectarian bias, which led Dzu Now&s to the attack 
of Naji&n. 

t M. C. di Perceval,l.t\i‘ 14. The details are briefly given hy Gib- 

bon at tlie close of the XLll. Ch. of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiie : and 
the subject is alluded to in the Coran, ^ura LXXXV . v. 4, e/jey., where the AihAb 
al OkhdAdf are those who perished in *he trenches. 

X We gather this fiom the Greek historians The Arabs only tell us of the sup- 
pliant Dous, whom the Gieeks do not mention. 

8 The number of the force as given by the Arabs is probably exaggerated. An 
ecclesiastical work mentions that 600 Roman merchantmen were employed on the 
occasion by the Abyssinian monarch : he had also 700 light transports. The Greek 
authoiities state that the Emperor wrote to the patriarch of Alexandria to stir up the 
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narrow gulph which separates Adulis from Yemen. Dzu Now As 
was defeated, and, having in despair urged his horse into the 
sea, expiated, in the waves, the inhumanities of his careen The 
Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A.D. * 

The army was commanded by AryAt, who reigned over, 
Yemen as the viceroy of the NajA'^hi. But another Abyssi- 
nian Chief, named Abraha, who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion, rebelled against AryAt, and, having slain him in single 
combat, succeeded to the Government. Abiaha was a zealous 
Christian ; and the efforts of Gregentius, a Bishop deputed 
by the Patriarch of Alexandria to follow up the secular by 
a spiritual conquest, were seconded by him with more energy 
than judgment. He built at SanA a magnificent cathedral, 
and professed himself desirous that the pilgrimage of 
the Arab tribes should be diverted to this temple from that of 
Mecca. It is alleged that he published an order to that effect, 
and sent Missionaries throughout Arabia, calling upon the 
Arabs to make the new pilgrimage. The Meccans were dis- 
pleased, and killed one of his emissaries ; while a Coreishite 
had the audacity to defile the precincts of the Christian edifice. 
Enraged at such opposition, Abraha set out with an army to 
destroy the Kaaba ; but he perislied in the expedition. This 
attack, famous in the annals of Mecca, as that of the elephant^ 
occuired in the year 570 A.D., and within two months of the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The history of Yemen becomes now more detached from the 
rest of Arabia. The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the 
natives, and a Himyarite of the royal house, named Saif, 
whether impelled by the tyranny of the invaders, or by the 
hope of succeeding to the thi one of his ancestors, sought for 
foreign aid, first fruitlessly at the Court of Constantinople, 
and then at that of the Persian king. From the latter, 
MAdicarib, son of the original suppliant, at last obtained an 
order to empty the prisons of such of their inmates as were 

or Rinff of Axame to avenge the masmore of hie fellow Christians in Najran* 
This king is styled among the Arabs by the hereditary title of NajA-hi, which ii 
another form of Negus. The then prince is called bytheOreoians Rle8baas(Atsbe- 
ha :) and by the Ethiopians Calt-b or Amda, The former was probably his baptismal 
name.~Jf. C. de Perceval^ 1, 181. 

* Some Syrian and Greek writers place the Abyssinian conquest, as well as the 
masiaore in NajrAn, within the year 628 A.D. In Assemani (1. 864.) is given a 
letter of the Bishop Simeon, stating that tidings of the conquest of NajrAn reached 
the king of mra early in Feb. 624 : it therefore occurred about the olose of 628, 
Allowing time for the interveuing events and preparations, the defeat oi DiuNowAs 
cannot weU be placed earlier than the beginaiog of 626 A. D. (if, (7. As Aresvef, 

p. 188.) 

C 
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fit for war ; and with an army of armed convicts he embarked 
in eight ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. 
The Persian and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahraz, the 
convict cliief, decided the struggle, by killing Masr(ik the Abys- 
sinian viceroy. This happened about 575 A.D.* 

In the person of Madicarib, who was installed as the ruler 
of Yemen and the vassal of the Persian king, the Himyar 
dynasty appeared again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent 
deputations to congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, 
and among them is reported Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather 
of Mahomet ; but the story is accompanied by so many gross 
anticipations of the Prophet, as to involve it altogether in 
suspicionf 

There is reason to believe that the Abyssinians still main- 
tained a struggle with the resuscitated Himyar government, 
and were not finally subdued till the year 597. Then, after 
having maintained themselves for seventy-two years, they were 
effectually crushed by the second Persian army, under the same 
Wahraz, and Yemen became a Persian dependency. 

But a few years wrought a mighty change in the destinies 
of Arabia ; and £adz 4 n, one of the early successors of Wahraz. 
is said to have given in his adhesion to Islam, while Mahomet 
was yet alive. 

We shall now trace the rise and history of two kingdoms in 
the north of Arabia, both of which Arab in their origin, exer- 
cised a constant and important influence upon the Peninsula. 
These are the states of Iltra and Glutssdn, 

These kingdoms took their rise subsequent to the Christian 
era. in the migratory impulse which, as we have previously seen, 
led numerous tribes to move northward from Yemen, and 
transplant themselves from the shores of the Indian sea, in 
some instances, even to those of the Mediterranean, or the banks 
of the Euphrates. The emigration of the Azdites, an ex- 
tensive tribe, descended from CahlAn, the brother of Him- 
yar, has been traced above to about the year 120 A. D.l 
One portion of them moved eastward towards Om&n : the 
other passed northward through NajrAn and the Hedjaz, to 

• The account of these events is given in detail by n 

M. 0. de Psropval, V»l 1., p. 146 ar tfq, ^ a , p. « wy.— 

t Weil, objects to the story ujwn chrondogioal grounds ; but his objections appear 
to be removed by the explannlioii of M. C. de Perceval, who makes the Abyssinloni 
to receive the drtd check and overthrow in 675, but not to ezudled till 

697. ( WeiVg IfoAaumed,p. 8 note 1.) ^ r ui 

t Bee above, p. 12. 


Syria, but left many ofT-shoots by the way, some of which 
comming[led with the Bedouin tribes of Najd, while others 
settled at Mecca and Medina, and played a prominent «part in 
their subsequent history. 

The CoDHAITE tribe, a race descended from Himyar,* in- 
habited Mahra, a country to the east of Aden, where they were 
ruled by their own kings. It was probably before the* Azdites, 
that this people, pressed by the Yemen monarchy, and la- 
bouring, as we infer, from the difficulties caused by the great 
commercial change, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecca. 
There they fell out with the Meccan tribes, and finally dis- 
persed themselves in various directions. The Bani Aslant 
settled north of Medina in the valley of Wadi-aUCora : the 
Bani Kalb in Ddmat-al-jandal, on the Syrian border : the Bani 
Salih on the east of Palestine : the Bani Yasid in Mesopota- 
mia : and the Taym Alldt^ in Bahrein. The dispersion took 
place towards the close of the second century. 

About the same time, the Bant Iyad and other off-sets of the 
famous Meccan tribe f ('the ancestors of the Corcish,) spread 
themselves eastward in the Peninsula. 

From each of these sources, certain bands of Azdite, Cod- 
haite and Mcccan Arabs wandered towards Bharcin, where, 
opposed in their eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they 
combined together about the year 190 A. D., and guided by 
the coast and by the Southern bank of the Euphrates, alight- 
ed upon the site of Hira, a few miles north-west of the site of 
the more modern Cufa. There, attracted by the rich and well- 
watered vicinity, the strangers took up their abode, and about 
A. D. 200, laid the foundations of the city. The Arsacide 
monarchy was then crumbling under revolt and disastrous 
war, and the young colony, swelled by needy adventurers 
and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested and 
rapidly into an important State. Another city, not far distant 
from Htra, called Anb&r, was either founded, or having been 
previously in existence, was taken possession of by the Arabs.{ 

* Some hold that Codhda was descended from Maaild, the Ishmaelite ancestor 
of Mahomet, and that his posterity, havini; settled in Yemen, became confounded 
with that of Himyar. But the legend is unlikely, and was probably concocted from 
the desire of the CodhAites to participate in the sacred descent from Ishmael. It 
shows, however, how uncertain is MAhomet>in tradition of remote events, (df. C. it 
^erceval^ Vol. I. p. 207) 

t By the Meccan trite, we designate the ancestors of the Coreiah running up to 
AdnAn, and those of their descendants who remained attached to Mecca. 

By some, the establishment of this town has been referred bade to the time of 
Nebuchadneziar II., who is said to have left here (he captives carried off in his inroad 
into Arabia. But this is a mere hypothesis of the Arab historians, who are very 
expert in imagining such causes for the origin of towns and kingdoms. Another 
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We have reason to believe that at first there was both an 
Azdite and a Codh&ite chief, the former at Anb&r, the latter 
at Hira. The rule of Malik the Azdite (A. D. 195—215.) was 
terminated by his son, who in the darkness mistook him for 
an enemy, and killed him by an arrow. As the father was 
dying, he repeated these touching lines : — 

• l-i— i • JS ftJLs) 

Daily 1 instructed him in the art of shooting, 

And when his arm became strong, he turned against me his bow." 

This incident is noted to show with what detail, even at that 
remote period, the history of Htra has been preserved. As 
we advance, the detail becomes greater and more certain. 
The position of Hira, closely influenced by the adjoining empire 
of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, induced an early civili- 
sation and acquaintance with letters. Arab poets frequented 
the court of Hira, and their effusions were prized and preserved. 
Thus there was abundant opportunity, both of public archive 
and of poetical record ; and as these were conveyed down to 
the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our con- 
fidence. 

The parricide fled to Om&n, and another son, JoDZEiMA, suc- 
ceeded to the Government. During his reign (205 — 215 A. D.) 
the Sassanide dynasty of Persia arose in strength upon the 
ruins of the Arsacide. The Codk&ite chief, with his Bedouin 
followers, spurned the claims of Persia upon their allegiance, 
and depai ted to Syria. Thus Jodzeima and the Azdite party 
were left in undivided possession of Hira, which, with its Arab 
tribes,* became the willing vassal of the Persian king. 

Jodzeima made frequent Incursions into Arabia, and in one 
of them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Hi- 
myar monarch, HassAn Tobba. But his greatest and most con- 
tinued efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the 
Roman empire in Syria. 

As Persia claimed Hira and the eastern tribes, so Rome 
assumed for her allies, or retainers, the Arabs of Western Syria ; 

theory is that Tibb&n As&d Abu Carib, king of Yemen, left here his invalid soldien; 
but his expedition did not take place till about 235 A. D.,— a considerable time after 
the foundation both of Htra and Anbdr. The question is not one of much impor- 
tance. The main point is undoubted, vw., that the kingdom of Htra originated in 
an Arab colony. 

* These consisted of three classes. L The JbdJ, or inhabitants of Hira and its 
environs. 11 . The TaftOkAi/es, or Arabs (Bedouin) who had immigrated from Arabia 
into the neighbouring country. IIL The AAid/, their allies. The two latter dwelt 
in tents, and lived a nomad life on the pasture ludi adjoiuiug the Eiq>hrateet 


and in the struggle between the empires, these two divisions of 
the Arab clan were wont to fight on their respective sides. 
Thus rivalry and frequent warfare sprang up, fomented by the 
private enmities of the Arabs themselves, and often receiving 
singular illustration in the pages of Roman history. 

It was after the middle of the second century, according to the 
Arab authorities, that the Roman Emperor ^Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus,) invested the chief of the Bani Samayda, 
Odenath or Odseina^ with the sovereignty of Syrian Arabia. 
The third or fourth in descent from him was Amr, son of 
Tzarib, whose kingdom extended to the Euphrates, and em- 
braced a portion of Mesopotamia. He waged war, in the middle 
of the third century, with various success, against Jodzeima, 
king of Hira, by whom he was at length killed, (260— 270 A. D.) 
His widow, (or according to some, his daughter) ZebbA 
avenged the death of Amr, by inviting Jodzeima, under pre- 
tence of marriage, to her capital, and there murdering him. The 
Arab annals abound with marvellous tales of Zebba. She 
possessed a tunnel underneath the Euphrates, and on either 
bank a fortress, one commanded by herself, the other by her 
sister Zeinab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, or Pal- 
myra. The successor of Jodzeima (Amr, son of Adi) resolv- 
ed to revenge his death, and by a stratagem introduced into 
her citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in as 
many bags hung across the backs of camels. Taken by sur- 
prise, Zebba fled to her river fortresses, and, having in vain 
endeavoured to escape by one or the other, destroyed herself 
by a subtle poison which she always carried in a ring.* With 
Zebba, the dynasty of Odzeina fell into obscurity. 

These details leave little doubt of the indentity of Septi- 


* Her speech on this occasion me fall by my own 

hand not by the hand of the ton of AdC* I is proverbial. So also the proverb — 

^4)^ U yt **JtwasforanimfoftantenAf Cusstir etd, off hUnou:' refers 
to the stratagem by which Cnsieir, the minister of Adi, ingratiated himself with Zebba, 
representing that he had fled from the crnelty of Adi'^ son, who had mutilated his 
nose. He became her merchant, and introduced ihe soldiers in the manner stated 
ateve, as a new investment of goods. (Af. C. do Pere , 11.^. 38.) The whole of these 
circumstances, with many fabulous adjuncts, will be found in Price's Essay on Arabia 
antecedent to Mohammed, chapter iv., (which is a mere compilation of Persian 
histories.) 

li is evident that these proverbs must have taken their rise in the events related, 
or in the popular trauitiun of them But such is not the case with the I'reat majority 
of the proverbs reported by M. C. de Perceval, as originotiiig in special events or 
speeches : these are mostly of a general nature, and having nothing personal about 
tnem, are equally applicable to many difierent occasions. Thus, ** Sweet honey in a 
bad/ar,'*(JlnP* 651.) and ** After disarming comes captivity, and afierca^iaitydeatht* 
ilhid, p. 578,) wo^ apply to a thousand difierent circumstances. 
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mlus Odenathus, and his wife Zenobia of classic fame, with 
the Amr and Zebba of Arabic history. The family of Ode- 
nath, honoured with many immunities, and illustrated by the 
royal surname of Septimius Severus, revolted against Rome, 
and about the middle of the third century declared Palmyra 
an independent Government. Septimius Odenath, after hesi- 
tating betwixt the allegiance of Rome and Persia, and on the 
captivity of Valerian inclining towards Sapor, at-length 
entered upon a decisive struggle with Persia, and in several 
engagements having covered himself with glory, vanquished 
the Persian armies and ravaged Mesopotamia. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated 
as his colleague to the imperial purple. He was assassinated 
at Emessa tA. D. 267) by his nephew Maeonius.* But Zeno- 
bia killed the murderer, and after a short but splendid reign, 
and opposition far from contemptible to the Roman army, she 
fled from Palmyra, and was made prisoner as she reached the 
Euphrates (273 A. D.) It can hardly be doubted that the Arabs 
and the Romans have styled the same hero by diffeient appel- 
lations — the former by his proper name of Amr, the latter by 
his patronymic Odenath. As little need we hesitate in re- 
cognizing Zebba of Tadmor, in the Zenobia of Palmyra : the 
beauty, the chastity, the commercial riches, the acquain- 
tance with the tongues of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and 
many other particulars comipon to both, all point to one and 
the same individual J The Arab Zebba perished on a fruitless 
attempt to escape from her river battlements ; the Roman 
heroine was captured as she was about to cross the Euphrates 
in a boat But the Arabs mUtook the enemy of Zenobia ; it was 
not the king of Hira, but the Emperor of Rome.J 

* See the account of these events in Gibbon's Derlinf and /a//, chapters X. and XI. 
M. C, de Perc , XL, p. 193 et seq. If we followed only the similariiy of namea, Zenobta 
would stand for Zeinab the histor of Zehha. It is remarkable that a Zabda or Zedta 
is also menii ined by the Gieck and Romm authors, and Vopiscus speaks of *'Zeno- 
bian, El Zaham, Ejus Sociam,*' as if the latter were a female : but as the person who 
went hy that name was Zennbia’s f^enetal in Ej^ypt. the feminine gender must he a 
mistake, and the correspondence with the Arabic name accidental. Zenobia's 
ekaracter agrees only with that of Zebba. ( M. C, de Pete., II , p. 30, notei^ 

t Consult the account given of her character and fortunes by Gibbon. (Dicline 
and PaU, chaplet XI ) 

t This subject illustrates the feeble authority of unsupported Mahometan history 
of remote date. Les Arates ont travesti riiistnrie de Z6nobie ; ils font jouer au 

** roi de I lira Amr fils D’Adi, le i 61 e de I'empereur Aurdlien dans le ddnofiment da 
** drame. Amr fils D'Adi ponvait avoir soutenu quelque guerie centre Zdnobie ; il 
** aura suiTi aux auteurs de la Idgende, pour lui atirihuei la catastrophe de Zdnobie 
" on ZeblA, que It renversement de la puissance de ceite reine ait eu lieu aoua aon 
'* ^ne." {M. C. de Pen., I. p 199 ) Gibbon has well drawn the same conclusion from 
u vital omiiiioD : ** So little has been preMmd of eastern history before Mahomet, 
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We return to Jodzeima, the Prince of HIra. His daughter 
married Adis, the son of Rabia, the Lakhmite king of Ye- 
men, (who, as has been already related, sent his family to Irac, 
about 205 A. D.,) and gave birth to Amr, whom Jodzeima 
adopted as his successor. Strange and fabulous are the Arab 
legends of this child. He was carried off by the genii, and 
after many years, found by a cistern in the deseit, with long 
dishevelled hair and nails like the claws of a bird. During 
his reign (268-288 A. D.) besides vanquishing Zebba, he 
gained other conquests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia, 
for after Zenobia's fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on 
that country, and it passed into the empire of Persia and the 
Government of Hira.* 

Amr was succeeded by his son Imrul Cavs I. (288 — 338 
A. D.) who according to certain Arabian authors, was a con- 
vert to Christianity ; but the fact is improbable. It is not, 
however, unlikely that Christianity had been introduced 
among his subjects before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury.+ 

It was in this reign that Sapor II, of Persia, visited some 
of the tribes of Central and Northern Arabia, with severe re- 
prisals for ravages committed during his minority. The brunt of 
his fury fell upon the Bani lyltd, Bani Bakr, and other families 
of Meccan origin. To prevent similar incursions the king caused 
a deep trench to be dug from the Persian Gulph along the 
frontier of Irac, and though it formed but a feeble obstacle to 
Arab insurgents, yet three centuries later, on the Moslem 
conquest, the remains of the Khandac^Sabdr or ** Trench of 
Sapor were still visible near Cadesiya. 

After two or three successions Noman I. reached the throne 
(390 — 418 A. D.) Under his auspices Hira became prosperous 
and powerful, and acquired the appellation Htrai al Nom&n^ 
contracted by the Syrians, Greeks and Romans into Hirta, 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his 
son, Bahr&m Gour, to Nom&n, who built for his use, a salu- 

that the modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event 10 
glorious to their nation. Decline and chapter X.) But Mahometans look with 
coldness and indiflference upon any conquest before the time of Islam, their natwnaU 
ity only from that epoch {ltd. de Pere, II., p ZU'—Prieis Essay as above^ 
p I2i,r/jry.) 

* This result of the struggle may have given that turn to the legend which con- 
nects the fall of Zenobia with the princes of Hire. (il/. C. de Ptre. II., p. 46.) 

t M. C. de Perceval mentions on the authority of de Lequieu (Oriens Christ, IX. 
to78,) that aome Roman captives brought to Babylonia, introduced Christianity Acre 
about 271 A. D. But even apart from such cause, in the ordinary course of difihsion, 
it is proboible that Christiani^ hod reached across the desert by that pelted. The 
Government of Hlrt, however, was addicted to idolatry for some time after. 
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brious site, the famous palace of (Khawarnac. The Greek 
architect imprudently divulged, that if a certain stone, known 
to him alone, were removed, the edifice would fall to the 
ground : Nom&n resolved that the secret should perish with 
him, and the unfortunate Sinnim&r was precipitated from one 
of the lofty bastions and dashed to pieces.* 

Under Nom&n Christianity made rapid progress. It was 
about the year 410 A. D., that Simeon the Stylites retired 
to the top of a hill to the cast of Antioch, and by a life of 
wonderful austerity, and the fame of miraculous power, at- 
tracted multitudes to his presence. Irac and Arabia heard the 
rumour of his virtues : many Arabs joined the throng of his 
admirers and became well disposed to Christianity. Nom&n, 
fearing, perhaps, lest enthusiasm for the Syrian monk might 
engender favor for the Roman Government, forbade his sub- 
jects under pain of death to visit the desert sanctuary. But the 
monarch saw a dream by night, in which Simeon appeared 
to chide him, and caused two of his disciples to administer a 
severe castigation for his ungodly conduct. The prince awoke, 
smarting under the effects of the visionary chastisement, and 
made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow 
the erection of churches, and to welcome the ministration of 
ecclesiastics. This narrative is said to have been received by 
a Roman General from the mouth of Noinan himself, who 
added that, but for the dread of the Persian monarch, he 
would not hesitate to become a Chrisiian.+ It was agreed by 
all that Nom&n abandoned idolatry, and it is affirmed by some 
that he embraced Christianity. There is, at any rate, good 
ground for believing that, dissatisBed with the world, and 
anxious to pass the rest of his days in quiet devotion, he ab- 
dicated the Government, and about 418 A. D., disappeared.} 


* Hence to receive the reward of Siunirndr!^ is a proverbial exprcbsion for being 

when Yezdegird distinguished himself by the penecution of 

^^t^The'pi^’Adf has* made allusion to this incident in the following verses, address- 
ed as an admonition to Nom&n V. his pupil, and a descendant of this prince:- 


J Jtt 


J sJU 

* 4 * 




* ^ ««»LmJ1 •M ^ J Jl* J *4* ^ 

“ Reflect upon the Lord of Khawamac, (for reflection leadeth to wisdom ;) how 
when one day he looked abroad from on high 1 ,:, 

-HU heart was entranced by the view of hii wealth, of the multitude of hie 
Pfl MMtionv, of the river that flowed before'him, and of the palace of Sedtr s— . ^ . 

suddenly hU heart smote him, and he sa^, ** what is thm to eyied m 
the living (possessor of all these things,) ^mg t^t he hasted ? ... 

5hAlr wM another famous country palace which Nom&n built for himwlf (or. 
C d^Arc.lI,p. S9) 



To NomAn succeeded MUNDZIR I. (418—462 A. D.) who 
finished the education of the famous Bahram, and aided in 
gaining for him the Persian Crown. The persecution of Chris- 
tianity, persevered in by Bahram, re-kindled hostilities with the 
Roman Empire. The Romans besieged Nisibis ; while Mundzir, 
with a cloud of Arabs, threatened Syria and even Antioch. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to avert the coming ven- 
geance, and in effect, a panic is said to have seized the Arab 
troops : they turned their arms against each other, and precipi- 
tated tliemsclvcs into the Euphrates.* This occurred in the 
early years of Mundzir’s reign. In 422 A. D. a lasting peace 
was concluded, and we hear little more of him from the Greek 
and Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the Arabs 
are confined to the wars between the two Empires. , 

Towards the end of the fifth century, hostilities again broke 
out between Persia and Constantinople, and we find Nom&n 
III., during his short reign 498— 593 A. D., almost constant- 
ly engaged, with various fortune, in warfare with the Roman 
troops. But about the beginning of the sixth century, an irrup- 
tion of Atabs, independent alike of the Roman and of the 
Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout Syria. 
These were the Bani Bakr, and other central tribes, who under 
the guidance of the Kinda-ite chief Hdrtth^ son of Amir al 
Maesfir (of whom there will be further mention hereafter) 
threw themselves into western Syria : but having in 502 A. D« 
concluded a treaty with the Roman Emperor, they turned 
their arms against the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops 
sent to oppose them, and plundered the country all around. 
The panic and confusion were so great, that H&rith seized 
possession of the city and the Government ; but after a time 
retired with his Arab hordes to their native descrts,f 

After a short interregnum, iMRULCAYS 111 . 505 — 513 A. 
D.) became fixed in the Government of Hira. In a previous in- 
cursion into Arabia, he had carried off the famous Ma-al-Samfi| 
or *' water of the skies,'’ so termed from her unrivalled beauty ; 

* Cnf Gibbon, Oh. xxxii. Theie tacts are of course gathered from the Greek 
and Latin authorities alone. 

t Joshua the Stylite, a contemporary historian, calls these inyaders TMaStItfu, 
Their lender is also called by I'heophanes, Aretas surnamed Thahbanes, O tv* 
GaXaBav^v or son of the lhalahiUss. I'he Arab histoiians tell us that the invadtm 
were Bakntea, which corresponds with the title giyen them by the Greek writeia, n 
including the great branch of the descendants of Thdlaba^ son of Ocaba. It isM- 
markable that HSrith’s mother was decended from Thalaba, though his father was 
of the tribe of Kinds. The mairoHymie of the Greek historian .thus wondeifuUy 
coincides with the facts giyen us by the Arabs ; and the coinoidence imparts a cre- 
dibility to the whole narrative* 
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and she bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir * But 
the seizure of this lady gave rise to serious hostilities with 
Central Arabia, which were at last put a stop to by the mar* 
riage of Mundzir to Hind, daughter of H&rith, the marauding 
chief noticed above. 

The early part of the reign of Mundzir III. (513—562 
A. D.), was full of trouble. It was at this time that the com- 
munist principles of the impostor Mazdak, adopted and 
enforced by the sovereign CobAd, were rife in Persia, and 
threatened the social system throughout the land with an ut- 
ter disorganization. Mundzir rejected the abominable doctrine ; 
and in the year 518 A. D. his domains were assigned to the 
Arab, H&rith. But principles so abhorrent from human nature 
could not long hold their ground. The impostor carried his 
arrogance to the pitch of demanding the Queen of Persia : 
her son, the future Kesra (Chosroes) Anushirvan. boiled with 
indignation at the request ; but he repressed his anger, and 
bided his time for revenge. The socialists f redoubled their 
efforts, and Cob£Ld at last .seeing his thione in danger, aban- 
done the seat to his son. Kesra was not long in beheading 
Mazdak, and in one morning 1,000000 of his followers are said 
to have expiated the social enormity with their lives. 

Mundzir, aided by Kesra, expelled Il^rilh from Hira, and 
pursued him with slaughter into Arabia, lie re-entered upon 
the Government in 523 A, D. His reign was thenceforward 
one of prosperity, and he attained a power unknown to any of 
his predecessors. 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, 
that Mundzir III, was a convert to Christianity: but the con- 
clusion is contradicted by other evidence. In the beginning of 
his reign he may have made enquiries into our faith ; but there 
is every reason to believe that, like the generality of Arabs in 

* He is called by the ‘Greek histoiians d or Afundttr 

ihi diseendant of Shakika. M . C, de Perceval . by ati ingenious and paparently sound 
deduction, corrects by means of this title, a confusion in the chronology of the Arab 
historians themselves. Some of those, misguided by the similarity of name, make 
Nimdn L to be the son of .ShaKlka ; whereas that lady must have been the wife of 
his son Mundzir 1 ., and mother of his grandson Num&n II., who was the ancestor of 
onr Mundzir in the text. Mundzir I, had a second wife, Hind ; and to distinguish 
the posterity of the other, they were styled the •• branch of Shakika.” But hod 
Shakika been the wife of the first Mundzir’s father, the title would have been mean- 
ingleu, as applying to the whole of his descendants. The phrase quoted above, and 
preserved by the Greeks from the Arab currency of the day, thus ingeniously applied 
aerves to correct the later Arab authorities. (M C.de Perceval^ Vol. II., p. 77.) 

t They appear to have coalesced with the Mamcheans, Indeed, the Greeks call 
both by the fatter name ; and the Arabs .both by the term Zenddua. The 42nd chap- 
ter of GiMons Dtchnt and Pali may be consulted for the incidents of this period. 
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his day, he remained a Pagan ; and towards the end of his life, 
he alternately protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Eutychian doctrine was at this time supported by fhe Em- 
peror Anastasius,and caused dissension in the church. Severus, 
the Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mund- 
zir, sent two bishops to gain him over to his side. The prince 
listened to their arguments, but having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction that much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused liis reverend guests to retire in confusion. 
The story is probably founded on fact, and illustrates the op- 
posing heterodoxies that were gradually paving the way for 
Islam. 

Another deputation deserves special notice. Two Grecian 
Generals having fallen, by the chance of war, into the hands of 
the king of IHia, the Emperor Justin sent an ambassador nam- 
ed Abraham, with the Bishop Simeon, to demand their deliver- 
ance. Not finding Mundzir at his capital, they set out, on the 
20th Januaiy 524, for his camp, which they reached ten 
days* journey to the south of Hira. There mission was success- 
ful. It was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter 
noticed above from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu Now&s, 
giving tidings of the butcheiy of the Christians in Now&s, and 
inviting him to follow his example. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which there were a very great 
number of Christians, Mundzir is said to have thus addressed 
them : — ** See ye not, how your fellow Christians are treated else~ 
“ where ? Why will not ye f enounce the religion of fesus ? Think ye 
“ that I will treat you moie favourably than other princes, who 
“ have proscribed them From amid the ranks, a solaier boldly re~ 
plied, “ We were Christians bejortwe were thy subjects. No one dares 
“ make us renounce our faith : if pushed to defend ourselves, the 
“ arm and the swotd of each of us are as good as those of any 
" other" Daunted by such boldness, Mundzir continued to 
the Christians their liberty ; but it is sufficiently evident that 
he was not a Christian himself.* 

Soon after the death of H&rith, the influence of the tribe of 
Hinda, which had been the representative of the Himyar dynas- 
ty in Central Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian 
invaders (525 A. D.) were regarded with aversion by the 
Arabs, and the allegiance hitherto tendered to their predeces- 
sors was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia, 


* It is however somewhat suspicious that thi% so critical a scene for the Christians, 
should have been enacted just as the embassy happened to be there. It may be es- 

ageerated, but even its invention would have been, in the highest degree, improbablt 
bad Mundzir been a Christian. 
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of which it was the vassal.* This important change, which 
occurred about 530 A. D., enabled Mundzir, with less appre- 
hension from the south, and with a greater reserve of allies, 
to prosecute his Parthian warfare against Syria. Sudden as 
a thunder-storm, his troops would darken some fated spot, 
and sweeping in their train terror and devastation, captivity 
abd death, they would as suddenly disappear, scorning the 
pursuit of the Roman army, which could find no sign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with some inter- 
vals of truce, these hostilities were waged, cither against the 
Romans or their allies, the Arab dynasty of Ghass&n.f It 
was in this period that Belisarius so distinguislicd him- 
self in repelling the inroads of Kesra, which reached even 
to Antioch,! and in preserving the Roman frontier. Mundzir 
was at last killed (562 A. D.) in a campaign against H&rith 
V., of the Ghass&n line§ 


*lt WM through the exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mundzir 111 . put 

a stop to the desolating war (the war of which had lung raged between the 

Bakar and Taghlib tribes, who, n& pledges of peace, sent to the court of Hlra each 
eighty young men, who were yearly olianged. These formed the corps of the KahAin 
and were regarded ns the flowei of Arab chivalry. The greater part, if not the whole 
of the MAaddite tribes (or those of Meccan origin) submitted themselves to Hlra. 

t In these lengthened campaigns, the private disputes of their respective vassals 
not unfret^uently embroiled the Persian and Roman Cioveruments, or were at least 
the cause of war. The following is an example “ Unpractised in the art 

of violating treaties, he (the Persian King ) secietly excited his bold and subtle vassal 
Almondar. That prince of the Saracens, who resided at Hlra, had not been includ- 
ed in the general peace, and still wag^d an obscure war against his rival Arethas, 
the chief of the tribe of GhassAn, and confederate of the etnpiie. 'J'lie subject of 
their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the south of Palmyra. 
An immemorial tribute for the license of pasture appeared to attest the rights 
of Almondar, while the GhassAnide appealed to tiie Latin name of Strata^ a paved 
road, aa an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty and labours of the Romans. 
ITie two monarens supported the cause of tlieir respective vassals ; and the Persian 
Arab, without expecting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his 
flying camp with the spoil and captives of Syria.” {XSibbotCs Decline and Fail, ch, XLll. 
— M, C. M Percevaly Vol. II., p. 98 ) 

% In 529* A. I). Mundzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and burnt the 'sub- 
urbs of Cbalcis (Kinasrln). Py the time the Roman troops were i>ut in motion, he had 
renined the desert with a multitude of captives!^. C de Fefcevaly Vol II. p. 93,) 
This is not to be confoumled with the invasion of Syria, and sack of Antioch by 
Chosroes in 540 A. D. ch xlii.) 

§ An incident in one of these Syrian campaigns throws light on the religious prac- 
tices of the northern Arabs. In the year 541 A. n., Belisarius having convoked 
a council of war, two Roman officers, in command of Syrian garrisons, declined to 
follow the army to Nisibis, nn the plea that their absence would leave Syria and 
Phenicia exposed to the attacks of Mundzir. Belisarius argued that as the summer 
solstice was at hand, when the Arabs devoted two months to the practices of their 
religion without resorting to arms, there was no cause for apprehension, and he pro- 
mised to let them go when that period was expired. These were the months df 
Meccan pilgrimage : and we hence learn that Mundzir and the majority of his Arabs 
followed the religion of the HejAz, The pehod also coincides singularly with M. C. 
de Perceval's system for calculating the Meccan calendar. 

In another place Procopius loosely states, that Mundzir having made prisoner, a 
son of the GhassAnide prince, immolated him to Venus. JSy Venui te may poiiibly 
have meant LAt or Ossa. 
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Amr III. (562— 574 A. D,ywasnot slow in avenging the 
death of his father, by a fieice attack upon the GhassAnide 
kingdom. Shortly after his succession, a peace was concluded 
between Persia and the Roman Empire. But Amr, dissatis^ 
fied with the stoppage of a pension received by his father, sent 
an embassage of complaint to Constantinople, and was so 
mortified by the mode of its reception, that he again overran 
Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wars with the 
Bani Tay and Bani Tamim (tribes of Central Arabia) ; the 
latter of whom had murdered his brother. He met with his 
death, A. D. 574, in a singular mode, highly illustrative of 
Arab manners. He had sworn in his pride that his own mo- 
ther should be served by the mother of the haughtiest Arab 
in the land. Accordingly, at an appointed festival, the mother 
of Amr, a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prince’s mother, who sought to entrap her into 
the apparently insignificant act of handing her a dish. But 
the proud spirit of the Arab lady spurned the office ; and re- 
senting the affront, she screamed loudly to her tribe. Her son 
started at the call, and springing up struck the prince dead upon 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this king’s reign that 
Mahomet was born. 

Henceforth Hira seems to have declined, and there is an 
uncertainty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. 
In 580 A. D.. Mundzir IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous 
of his brothers, or anticipating the success of the Romans, he 
had gone over to them, and repaired to Constantinople with bis 
suite ; but, subsequently, he changed sides and joined Hormuzd 
the Persian monarch, who conferred on him the Crown of 
Hira. He fell, finally, as a captive into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and for his defection was banished to Sicily.* 

Noman V. Anu Cabus succeeded Amr (583 — 605 A. D.) 
He^ was brought up by Adi, one of the most renowned of the 
city poets f whose history beats upon that of Hira. His re- 
mote ancestor Ayfib (Job,/ of the Bani Tamim (a Bedouin 
tribe, of Meccan origin,; having committed murder, fled to the 
court of Hira, and being received with distinction, settled 
there. The sixth in descent from him was the poet Adi, 
whose grandfather and father (Zeid) both held offices of trust 
at Hira.| Adi and his father were both charged with ehe 


•This IS the account of the Greek historians ; the Arabs make him pecUh in n 
battle with the Gliasiinide army. 

f The city poets were regarded as inferior to the free poets of the desert 
t His grandfather was Secretary to Nom&n 111., and his father Direetor nf the 
Post. On the death of Nom&n IV., liif fither wfts plneed by the people in tempofttv 
chnife of the Government. 
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education of the young Notnftn. In process of time (575 A. D.) 
Adi received, at the court of Persia, the post of Arabic 
Secretary to the Monarch, In 581 he was despatched by the 
court of Persia on a pacific embassy to Constantinople, and 
commissioned with a rich present for the Emperor Tiberius, 
He travelled back by the imperial relays of horses, and by a 
route calculated to convey the largest idea of the power and 
resources of the Roman Empire. On his return to Med^in or 
Ctesiphon, he sought and obtained leave of absence to visit 
Hira, where he was received by the king and the people with 
triumphant acclamation. It vras on this occasion, that on a 
Maundy Thursday, he met at the church of TOma, the 
grand-daughter of the reigning prince Mundzir IV,, and 
daughter of his own pupil, the future Nom4n V. The dam- 
sel partook of the Sacrament there : Adi caught a glimpse, and 
was enamoured of her. His passion was reciprocated, and 
though she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in 
marriage. 

These facts show that both Adi and Hind professed the 
Christian faith. It is agreed by all that Noman V, was 
likewise of the same religion ; and by some, his conversion is 
attributed to the instruction of his preceptor Adi * 

It was by Adi’s influence at the court of Persia, that No- 
m^n V. was chosen from amongst his brethern to be the king of 
Hira. But that influence procured him enemies, lie was mis- 
represented to Noman, who, forgetful of all he owed to his pre- 
ceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, cast him into 

* It is said, that he was won over from ulolatiy to Christianity thus : the prince 

and hiB preceptor chanced in their walks to pa^s by a cemetery situated between the 
city and the river. Adi said, thou know whottht inhahitonti of those tomhasay f 

This is their language, 

y Umjk y l«d| 

* ^ ^ U 

* JJIjJI fUb * UJy*. Li) 0^ vj 

* JIa. ^ JL. yjJ) vJJoX j ^ idl 1 ^ 

*'Oh ye Company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and labouring I 
Like you, we lived : and like us.^r too shall die ! 

Many a company have made their camels kneel down around us 

And as they halted quaffed wine mingled with the limjiid stream 

The morning passed away, and lo I they had become the sport of time: 

Even thus is time, but one state following upon another. ~ A/*. C. de Perceval, 
Vol. II., p. 143. 

Noman was deeply moved by the solemn warning conveyed in these touching linei 
and emi>raced the Christian faith. 

Others say that Simeon the bishop of Ntra', delivered him from a demon by wluch 
he bad been possessed : and that thenceforward he became a Christian. 

Under any circomstancei it is agreed that he was converted before his accession 
Co the throne. 




prison, and, notwithstanding the endeavours of the king of 
Persia, put him to death. His widow, Hind, retired to a con- 
vent, which was thenceforward called by her name ( D&yr 
Hind.) She survived to see Hira fall into the hands of the 
Moslem army ; and, to crown the strange vicissitudes of her 
life, the Mahometan commander of IrAc, the warlike Mughi- 
ra, son of Sh6ba, repaired to the convent in the year 66l A.D., 
and demanded the hand of the princess, then about ninety 
years of age, in marriage. If it were my youth or my beau- 
'* ty,*‘ she leplicd, “that dictated the proposal, I should not 
have refused ; but your desire is only that you may say “ tAe 
“ kingdom of Nomdn and his daughter have passed into my 
hands}' Is not that your thought ?'* Mughfra confessed that 
it was, and she scorned the union. Soon after the interview 
she died. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the 
Central Arab.s. The troops of Nomfin were discomfited by the 
Bani Yarb6, fa tribe of the Bani Tamim.) from whom his court 
wished to take the post of RidAfa nr Lieutenancy, and give it 
to another branch.* The two son.s of Nomflln v;ere captured 
on the occasion, but generously released by the Bani Yarb6, 
who appear to have retained their privilege. 

Nom4n V. is famous in the annals of Arabia, chiefly because 
his reign approached close to Islam, and he was the patron of 
several renowned poets who celebrated his name.f At length 
Zeid, the son of the unfortunate Adi, procured his disgrace 
at the Persian court, in revenge for the murdet of his 
father. Zeid praised the beauties of Hira to the king of Per- 
sia, who readily adopted his suggestion, that some of their 
lovely faces might adorn his harem. An embassage was ac- 
cordingly despatched to Noman, who, surprised by the demand, 
expressed aloud his wonder, that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The 
term was equivocal, and Nomin was represented to have spoken 
of the females of Persia as cows. The wartl) of Kesra fell upon 
his ungallant vassal, and he fled from Hira. After vainly wan- 
dering among the Arab tribes, and leaving his arms in the cus- 
tody of H&ni, a chief of the Bani Bakr, he in despair delivered 

* The took his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind him, Ac. 
The office was established by Mundzir III. (M, C, de Pet ceval^\o\. il., p. loa) 

i* Hit name has descended in many ways. His partiality for the flower called the am* 

menet procured for it that name : for it was called Bhac&ick an~nmdnt’k 

BO also a town built by him on the right bank of the Tigris, between Waiit and 
Baghdad, was called Nomimya^ (M. C. di Perctoah Vol. ii, p,, 156). 
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himself up to the king of Persia. The unfortunate prince 
was made to pass between two long rows of lovely Persian 
girls splendidly attired, and each taunted him with the question, 
whether she was a Persian cow. He was cast into prison, and 
there died or was mutdeied. Thus ended the LAKHMITE 
DYNASTY, in the year 605 A. D., having lasted the venerable 
space of 327 years. 

An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 
action to the king of Persia, was raised by him, but within 
circumscribed limits, to the Government of Htra. Meanwhile 
Kesra demanded of ll&ni. the arms and property which No- 
m&n had deposited with him. The Bani Bakr resented the 
claim, and indignant at the murder of Nom&n, they arrayed 
themselves in opposition, and carried pillage and confusion 
into the Persian provinces. The king vainly endeavoured to 
interpose an obstacle, by gi anting to Cays, one of the Bakrite 
chiefs, a jagir around Obolla, on the right bank of the Tigris. 
But, notwithstanding the efforts and hospitality of Cays, 
the depredations still continued, and Kesra resolved on 
inflicting a signal retiibution upon his rebellious vassals. All 
the influence of Hit a was given to swell with Arab allies, the 
innumerable Persian aimy, which was to ciush the Bani Bakr. 
But the word of alarm had been given, and lapidly as it 
passed from clan to clan, amongst the ramifications of that 
great tribe, the Arabs flocked to the rendezvous in the valley 
of Dzu C^r. The ranks were about to close, when the iron- 
hearted Hantzala, who had by acclamation been chosen Com- 
mander, with his own hand severed the girths of the camels 
on which were seated his wife and the other women of the 
tribe ; and thus abandoned them, in case of defeat, to certain 
captivity. The Arabs fought with desperate bravery, and the 
Persian army was completely routed. This defeat, ominous 
of the fate of Persia, took place A. D. 61 1. A few months 
previous, Mahomet, now forty years of age, had entered on his 
prophetical career. 

lyas, the Arab Governor of Htra, was shortly after depos- 
ed in disgrace ; and Hira governed thereafter by a Persian 
grandee called Z&diya, fell into the rank of a common satrapy 
of Persia, and thus continued till it was swallowed up in the 
Mahometan empire. 

>From the victory of Dzu C8r, the Bani Bakr continued 
independent The other tribes of Central Arabia, who had 
hitherto been held In vassalship to the Persian king, through his 
Arab representative at Hira, now spurned the patronage of a 
foreign satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a oation 
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torn by discord, and paralysed by a succession of feingli, so rapid 
and ceaseless, as to be incapable of continuous government. The 
warrior prophet of Arabia was now rising to view as^ the 
paramount ciiief in Arabia, and the central and western ^beej 
between 628 and 631 A. D., joyfully transferred their alleghmoei 
fiom a foreign and decrepit power, to a native and vigorous 
government. But the Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who pro^ 
fessed Christianity, continued for some years longer to hold to 
Persia, and recognize its authority. 

Wc now turn to the kingdom of the Ghassanite Arabs; 
situated on the western side of the Syrian desert. The fortunes 
of Odenathiis and Zenobia have been already traced. Aftee 
tlieir fall, the Romans would appear to have recognized eff 
Kings or Phj-Iarchs of the Syrian Arabs, the chiefs of the- 
Bani Salih, (a Codh&itc tribe, which as has been mentioned, 
migrated to Syria,) or of the Toniikhites, who came westward' 
from nil a. 

It has been related above how a great body of the Azdites 
emigrated from Yemen about T20 A. D. They halted 
in the Hejfi,/., on their northward progress ; but after a 
lenghtened residence in the valley of Hatn Marr, not far from 
Mecca, the land became too strait for them, and again, in the 
beginning of the third ccutuiy, they pursued their northward 
journey. It was now that they received the appellation of 
GAassan^ from their long residence by tlic way, near a fountaiii 
of that name. At last, during the dynasty of Odenath, they' 
emerged on the plains of Bosra, near the country of Balcfta*' 
The Bani Salih, who inhabited the vicinage, allowed them, by* 
direction of the Roman authorities, to .settle, but demanded tri- 
bute, which, after an unsuccessful struggle, the proud Ghas- 
sd.nites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and bided 
there time. About the close of the third century, an altercation 
arose between one of their chiefs and the tax-gatherer of the. 
Bani Salih, the latter was killed ; both tribes took up arms, 
and the Ghass&iiite party were completely victorious. The 
Roman authorities took little interest in this struggle. They 
needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian frontier, but 
they were indifferent wdiether it should be composed of the 
Bani Salih, or of the Bani Ghass&n. When the latter accord- 
ingly agreed to be their faithful allies, no difficulty was found 
in acknowledging their chief Thalaba, the son of Amr, as the 
Phylarch or King of the Ghassanities. It was stipulated that, 
in case of need, the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 
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men, while the Emperor guaranteed to succour his allies if 
attacked by an army 40 000 strong.* 

About the year 300 A. D., the Government passed into the 
hands of another Thalaba,*!* the fifth in descent from Amr 
Mozaikia, and progenitor of the famous Ghas««anide Dynasty. 
The history of this line is not so certain as that of Hira. Here 
there was no fixed seat of Government ; each prince made 
choice of his own, or spent his life in the camp The continu- 
ous evidence arising out of a settled capital being heic deficient, 
we find much confusion in the number, succession, and names 
of the kings; while the presence of several subordinate or 
independent dynasties, on the borders of Aiabiii, which it is 
not always easy to distinguish from Ghass&nides, introduces 
another element of uncertainty. 

The elevation of Thalaba caused much jealousy and discon- 
tent, and two bianches of the Ghass&n tribe, descended from 
Aws and Khazraj (grandsons of Amr Mozaikia,) separated from 
their brethren, and returned southwards. They settled at 
Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a subsequent 
part of our story. On the first use of Islam, they weie still 
Pagans, and worshipped idols ; a fact which seems to disptovc 
the Arab account, that the Bani Ghassftn professed Chiistianity 
and built monasteries in the middle of our second century. 
It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj relapsed into 
idolatory after quitting Syria ; but is more piobable that the 
whole Gkassan tiibes weie then Pagan, and did not embrace 
Christianity till Constantine brought many political induce- 
ments to bear upon their conversion. 

The discontent of the Ghassftnites was speedly quelled by 
the success of Harith, the son of Thalaba (303—330 A D.> in 
his predatory excuisions. It is supposed that Chiistianity 
was adopted by the tribe under his successor Jabala (%\o — 
360 A. D)} 

During the next reign,— that of Harith 11.(360—373 A. D ) 


* These are the accounts of the Arab wnters 

t Areihas or HArtth is a very fiequent name of the Ghas &n princes ; but there 
is no ground for holding that it was a title C( mmon to all the Syrian Phyinrehs. 
Several of the Ohassdnite Kings called are alio styled ; and it is 

possible that they took this surname (which signifies a hon^ in opposition to that 
of Mundzir (a borne by many of their rivals, the Kings of Hha. (A/. C, de Fete 
vol u. p. 210). 

$ 'II11S would be the period when politically its intrnductoin was most probable. 
But there is no diiect proof. .Sozomenes asserts that m Arab Prince Zacome (called 
by Lequien Zaracome,) having obtained a son thiuugh the prayers of a monk, w ns 
with hiR whole tribe con veiled to Christianity ; but it is difficult to identify any such 
prince in the Ghass&n line The nearest approach M. C. de Percevid can make is 
in the name of Ateam^ a grandson of Thalaba. 
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is thought to have occurred the ill-fated expedition of Julian 
gainst Persia.^ We learn from Roman history, that the 
Ghass&nite allies, discontented with the stoppage of the ac- 
customed subsidies, took advantage of the reverses of the im- 
perial army, harassed its retreat, and cut up its rear guard.* 
H&riih was succeeded by his widow Mavia (373—380 A. D.) 
who turned her arms against the Romans, and devastated 
Phcenicia and Palestine. She defeated the troops sent against 
her ; but consented to peace on condition that Moses, a man 
renowned for his miracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her 
nation.^ He was drawn from his solitude, and con.secrated 
i it is said that he destroyed the remains of 
idolatry among the Ghassinites. Mavia gave her daughter in 
marriage to the Count Victor, and by her subsidy of Arab 
horse, contributed essentially to the defence of Constantinople 
against the Gnths.f During the succeeding century little is 
known of the GhassAnite history, but an imperfect and some- 
tunes confused list of names, and some warlike passages with the 
Kings of Hlra. 


We pass on to Jabala III. called also Harith IV., > 405- 
belonged to another branch of the house of 
1 iiaiHba, and many historians commence the GbassAn succes- 
sion from him. He is styled Al Akbart\>& Greater Elder,) as the 
first of three famous H&riths who illustrated the fortunes of 
the dynasty. His wife M&ria Dzdt al Curtain (• Maria of the 
earrings, , belonged to the Yemen tribe of Kinda, and her 
sister was marri^ to the Kindaite prince, Major Aktl AtMorar, 
e ®®''***” bow this alliance was contracted : but we 

find HArith at war with the Kinda tribe, whose chief, AmrAt 
Maesur, son of Hojr, he killed in battle. HArith perished in 
an encounter with Mundzir III., of Hlra. Strange stories 
are related of thecanings of his wife, which are proverbial 
According to some she presented 
them either before, or upon, her adoption of Christianity, to 
the temple at Mecca : according to others, they remained in 
possession of her descendants, an d were worn by Jabala VI, 

al prcline tall, oh. xziv. Bat tho ti.i«A n. » 

Patea^ hisiorlsm, Theopbanef nid Ammlumi, II. C da 

S^.£lTL,““.L"” coDfoBadedJfdrtewithJfi^:; 

oordSTh • -“‘“'y i-tnoihar speohaen of the oritical skiU at 

'/J*' •>* J ‘1*7 -MTU tha Ilia of a 
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whcfi in 63^ A. D.,‘ he visited Mecca to do homage tb 
Omar. 

The Roman historians notice about tliis time, two Phylarchs, 
-who must have been distinct from the Baiii Ghassan. One 
called Abo Chatib (Abu Carib received the chieftainship of 
the Arabs of Palestine, in exchange fur a country washed by 
the Red Sea.* He assisted the Romans against the rebel 
Samaritans, and received in return .*{0.000 prisoners, whom he 
sold into Persia and Abyssinia Cays, a Kindite prince, is 
also mentioned as having received an Arab Government from 
Justinian, about the year Ssd.f 

HArtth V., surnamed the Lame (^10^ 2 A. D.) is styled 
with satisfactoiy accuracy by Procopius. “Arclhas, son of 
Gabala (Jabala III.) He is celebrated for the honors shower- 
ed upon him by Justinian, who, for the doubtlul aid afforded 
against the Persians, conferred upon him ll\e title of kittg\ 
and even the rank of Patrician. In 531 A I)., he contributed 
to the defeat of Belisarius, by his “treacheious or cowardly 
desertion’* at the battle of Callinicus.JJ Ten j ears later, he 
assisted Belisarius in an inroad upon Mesopotaini.i, and creat- 
ed a diversion in the ambitious plans of Chosroes ; but again 
he acted treacherously, and secured for himself the sole 
booty of a rich tract of countr)*, while, by false advices, he 
kept the Romans long waiting his retiiin undei a pestilential 
sun.|| The Arab histoiians 'nc silent as to these exploits, 
but they relate an expedition against the Jews of Tayma and 
Khaibar. 

The wars of this piince with Hira have already been related, 
under the reigns of Mundzir III, and Amr 111 , H&rith re- 
paired, A. D., 562, to Constantinople, to C(jmplriin of the hos- 
tilites of Amr, after the conclusion of peace, and to procure 
the recognition of his son Harith, as his succe.ssor. It was 
towards the end of the icign of HArith the Lame, that Maho- 
mbt was born 

* It is deBoiibcd hb bounded by PalofUiuc in the norib, by the country of the 
MMdeniani on the Houtbj slrctubiiiK ten dnys* journey to the east, and producing 
only puliMB f PfflcvphfxJ. 

f Mnlala and Thoophiines refer to Hnrith as hating been in hostility with the Ko- 
man commander of Phoonieia and obliged to quit the nroviuee,und exile himfielf in the 
deseit During Boniu sucU interregnum, i he rrioces here refi i red to may have reign- 
ed : or Palestine may nay«‘ formed a phy larch v, separate from that of the fiani 
QaBB&n. IcseemBdifncalt to believe thn: Abocharab, the Chief of Palestiue, ooiild 
have been the H&i ith al Aral of the Arabs. (H C.de Perceval, vol. ii , p. ‘437, Note 8 ) 

i Hitherto the title had been Phylarch. 

-§ Bee Gihhofte DcoHm and Mill, chnp.'xiB. 

{ Idem, chap, xlii. 
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Of Harith the Less ( 572 — 5^7 A. D.) little is related, but 
•that he obtained a victory over Mundzir III., at Ayn ObAgh ; 
and indeed the kingdom of the GhassAnites does not he'nceforth 
occupy any dislinguibhed place in the pages of history. The 
successor of tliis prince, Amr IV., Abu Shammir (5^7”597 
A. D.) has been rendered illustrious by his patronage of the 
Arab poets. It was in his rci*4n that HassAn Abu lliAbit, the 
famous poet of Islam and friend of Mahomet, first appeared 
at the Ghas.sAnide coint, where he met his fellow poets, 
NAbigha and Alcama, and began to enjoy the favour of a 
dynasty, several of whose nicinbers visit^ him with peculiar 
honors. 

From 600 to 630 A. D , the chief ruler of the GhassAnites was 
Hakith VII., son of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia. sometimes at AmmAn {Pkila* 
dtlpJUa, the capital of BalcAa. In 629 A. D., Mahomet 
addre.sscd to him a summons to join Islam, which he contemptu- 
ously refused ; and slutrtly after he died.i” Contemporaneous- 
ly with IIArith, and, probably, subordinate to Inm, there reign- 
ed at Palmyia Aviiam the son of Jabala ; and there existed 
other infeiior Governments, such as that of Shurahbil, son of 
Jabala IV., at MaAb, and Muta, in Arabia Petrea.} 

Meanwhile the piestiue of the Ghas.sAnide rule had depart- 
ed. The inroads of tlie Persian.s, in the reign of Phocas, and 
in the early years of that of Heraclius, had given it a shocks 

* At ihe rnd the fiili century, the rule of ihe chief branch of the GbMiAiiilM. 
extended nvt-r J.ui'&n nud llaiirun. ns the fdllowing verses by N&bigha DhobiAiii o» 
tlie death of Nniuan VI. 1597—600 A. D.) piove. 

iX* v-tlj j oiii 

jnulAn {Gaulonitis, or the Go'nn of Dent, chap. iv. 43 ; Joshua, chap, xi., 1 Chmn. 
chnp. vi) ir the hit>h iii'niiitaiiious countiy, east of the lake of Tibcrini. HnuiAo 
{Au*atiitis) ra adjacent to it. 

At ihih tune ibcie was, apparently, a division f*f thekin(>dom ; for wc find Hojr II. 
Biirl Amr V, two giaiids* iih of llarith the Lame, ruliiif; over the Arabs of Palestine 
ns far as Ayla on the Rrd (590- 615 A. D.) Thus Hassan Ibu Thabit writes 

♦ j y 

“ Who shall deceive time, or feel secure from ilx attack henceforth, after Amrtildl 

Ht.jr, the two piinces who luled bondmen and free, fiom the snow capt hills, to the 
*• boundaries of Ayla.’*— C. tft Pete, p. 249. 

•* The mountains of snow'* arc tikely the high ranges of Tiberias. This brandi 
wni probably oveilhi own in the destructive war again kindled between Persia and 
the West, in tlie first steps of which Chosroes overran Syria plundered Antioeh,.' 
1 Damascus, and Jeiusalem, and carried bis ravages even to the borders of Egypt. 

f Wdfktdif p 50 

$ See also the account of an embassy from Mahomet to cedein niloia in 
Amman. ( iVackuitt p. 50!) 
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from which it never recovered ; and it is remarked even by a 
Mahometan wi iter, that the decadence of the race of Ghas- 
sftn, was pteparing the way for the gloiies of the Arabian 
Piophet.* 

The last king of the race was Jabala VI., son of Ayham 
630— *637 A. D. The poet Hassftn always spoke of this prince, 
with affection, and witli giatitude : and. although, on embracing 
Islam, he discontinued his visits to the Ghassftnicle court, Jabala 
still continued to honor him by marks of his fiiendship During 
Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, this ptince took an active, but always 
unfoitunate pait, in opposing the inroads of the Moslem 
armies, and he shaied in the humiliation of the mournful day 
ofYarmuk. When Hcraclius abandoned Syria he went over 
to Islam and Omar ; but his faith in the new prophet was 
neither deep nor lasting. On a fancied insult he recanted, 
and retired to Constantinople where his family and his name 
long suivived.t 

Of the rest of the woild, Arabia maintained a singular 
independence of mind and institution. Egypt, Syria, Peisia, 
as well as the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, adjoined on 
Arabia, or were severed fiom it only by nariow inlets of the 
ocean ; yet they exercised but little iiiduence upon the social 
and political foi tunes of its inhabitants, who had no sympathy 
with their manneis and their language ; while the hospitable 
deserts of the Peninsula never peimittcd the successful 
encroachment of foreign arins. But the dynasties of Hira, 
and the Gliass^nides were native to Arabia, and composed of 
materials which blended with the Aiab mind, and struck an 
impression upon it. Both in warlike and social relations, there 
was with them a close connection. It was through them the 
Arabs communicated with the external world and derived their 
ideas of Europe as well as of Asia. Hira was besides, ever since, 
the fall of the Himyar line, the paramount power in Central 
Arabia, whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this 
and to the permanence and extent of its capital, was owing to 
the superior political influence which it enjoyed, in comparison 
with the Ghass&nite kingdom. But the latter though inferior 
to the court of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed an 
important social power, especially over the Western Arabs. It 
lay near Hejaz, and there was a frequent interchange of 
civility, both from casual visits, and the regular expeditions of 
the mercantile caravans. It is in this quarter, therefore, we 

* Ihadlebu I'abaeAt at mul 4 k. (Ai, C dt Perceval, Vol. 11 , p. a.) 

t See Wdekuti, /. 51 : and M. C. de Perceval, Vol. iL, p. 257. 
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must chiefly look for the external influence which moulded 
the opinion of Mecca and Medina.* 

Leavings now the outskirts of Arabia, we proceed to sketch 
the history of the chief tribes who occupied the centre of the 
Peninsula, and to trace the origin and rise of Mecca and 
Medina. 

The traditional history of Mecca, and of the line from which 
the Corcish descended, goes back further than tiiat of the 
Bedouin tribes. Their flxed habitation in the valley of Mecca 
streigthened and perpetuated local tradition, which, with a 
mixture of fable and fact, ascends to a century before the Chris- 
tian era ; while the accounts of the other tribes do not, in 
general, commence more than two centuries before the birth 
of Mahomet 

The founding of Mecca, by Abraham and Ishmael, is so 
clearly a legendary fiction, that we should not advert to it 
at all, except to enquire in what facts or popular notions it 
took its rise. The outline of the legend, filled up as usual, 
with rich circumstantial colouring, is as follows: — The wander- 
ing Hagar readies the valley of Mecca ; in despair she hastes 
to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of Safa, seeking 
ior water. Ishmael lies wailing on the ground , but lo ! as he 
passionately kicks around, a fountain bubbles forth beneath his 
feet ; it is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amalekites are 
tempted by the fountain to the spot, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On the eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest, was about to offer 
up his son, when his arm was stayed, and a vicarious sacrifice 
was pre.scribed. The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, 
but during the absence of her husband, she proved inhospitable 
to his father, who arrived as a guest ; and by the monition of 
Abraham, he put her away, and married another. Two Ye- 
men tribes, the Jorhom and Catiira^ about this time arrived in 
the vicinity : the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed their 
settlement, were expelled by a plague of ants : and it was 


* It is bence in the name direptinn, we must soek for tbe impmubion of ('hristin- 
n<t.y, reoeiven by the Western Arabs We have no very satisfactory intimation as 
to the pecnliar phases of Christianity exhibited by Hira, and by the GhassAnites, 
respectivelv. Tbe former, beina independent of Constantinople, would be more 
likely to embrace and retain the Nest'Tian doctrines popular in tbe East. The Go- 
vernment of Ghassdn was under Roman inflneiico, and would, probably, embrace tbe 
Sectarian principles, whether Butyebian, Arian, or Orthodox, enforced by tie Em- 
peror of the day ; and thus these would eventually influence Western Arabia. But 
there is nothing to us more remarkable than the gross ignorance of some of the 
leading features of Christisnity, whioh, notwithstanding idl their means of inform 
mation, is displayed by Mahomet and his early followers. 
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#HII) the daughter of thb Jorhom Chief, thKt Ishma^el cele- 
brated his second nuptials. On a subsequent visit. Abraham, 
assisted by his son, proceeded to erect the Kadba, and to recon- 
stitute the ancient ritea of pilgrimage on tlie sacred spot. After 
Ishmael and his son N&bit (Nehaioth ) the management of tlie 
temple devolved on Modddh, the Joihoni Chief, who held the 
imposts of the Northern or Upper part of Mecca, while Samay^ 
da, the Catftra Cliief, held the Southern. But a quarrel arose 
between the two tribes, and the Jorhom, assisted by the des- 
cendants of Ishmael ( Afusioriba, t\e., half-caste Arabs,) expelled 
the Catftra, who joined, and were lost amongst the Amalekites. 
From this point which the juxtaposition with Ishmael would 
make at least 2,000 years anterior to Mahomet, to Adn 4 n, who 
lived a little before the Christian era, the legend is blank : and 
although the ready pen of the traditionists has supplied a list 
of Mahomet*s progenitors to fill up the space, yet Aiahomet 
himself never traced his pedigree higher than AdnAn,* and de- 
clared all who went fuithcr back guilty of fabrication and 
falsehood. 

Even in the time of Adnd.n, we find 0111 selves encompassed 
with legend and with doubt Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, 

• Beyoud AdnAn. ” naid MHhoinot, * non but the T4or(l knoweth and the genea> 
legbtt li« i Wdehid*t pH) Yet WAi'kidi, rn well as other biogra- 

phera. gives a bst of Rome forty DRines kietweeii AdnA.i and IhlimHel The mHoner 
ia which these genealofrien hsv« !;ot up Iihh been e]cplaine<l in a form-r paper. 

An anecdote regarding tb^ TadmuriteR Uabbin, simil .r to that quoteil from Tabari, 
is given by WAckidi (p. 9 ) who also funnaheH otbei intimntiona th’«tsnch like lista 
ba^been supplied frem Jewish sources ; thus Abu Abdallah, the Secretary of 
WaoWdi, writers 


j dVj) ^;)l UIUaI J 

ui J ^ ail J<>4 ^ UlUav) tjji 

jlj sai lylxaLi ^ J vl^l Je| ^ 

^ OkM ^^1 sUziAj s} |Jxi siJ| Jy»j 

« iJJi> s| jjLa iJ ImmA) |if 


«* And I have met with no difference of opinion in respect of MAedd Mit of the 
children of ' ajdar. ion of Ishmael ; but this disci epanoy in the genealogy hsturnmi 
them, gives proof ^at the partioulars of the descent have not been preserved bae 
have been taken from the Jews, and traiislated by them to the Arabs, and 4hee 
they differ in (tneir several venions of) this genealogy ; and if this genealogy had 
been really a oorreot one, then the prophet of the Lord bad been better aooualot*' 
ed with it than anv other. Bo mv Mneiusion is that the geaealogioal detail aade 
wlib Adodn, and that we mast bold back from anything hevond tlmt'tdl 
leidh Ishmsel son of Abmhain.*' fWSokkH, p. 9A.) 

TUa is clear adnfsiioo that np to AdnAii, MaboMtls geaealigydi 
AhhU ; but beyond that it has been bonrope^l Xroa the Jswsi 









the traditiofiistfl sa^, attacked Acabia, and havings rooted Adodn 
and the Jorhomites, devastated Mecca, and carried off to Babylon 
a multitude of captives. But providence watched over Adn&n's 
son. Mdadd, whoii^ by the command of the Lord. Eremia and 
Abrakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch,) carried off and nurtured 
safely in the land of Harran. But between Mahomet and 
Adn&n, there is an ascertained interval of but eighteen genefa* 
tions, and by careful calculation, the birth of Adn&n cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than 130 B. C.,* while the ravagea 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s army occurred $7/ B. C. Thus, even in 
such comparatively modern events, does legend contemn the 
limitations of chronology. 

After the expulsion of the Bani Catdra, the Jorhomitea 
remained supreme at Mecca, and a list of their kings is given 
for nine generations, (1. r., from about one century B. C tQ 
nearly the end of the second century A. D.)f During this period 
in which (according to the fond conceit of the Moslems,) the 
Jorhomites usurped the Ishmaelite privileges of the Kaaba, the 
following successions took place among the Coreishite ances- 
try. 

Adnan (born 130 B. C.) begot two sons, M&addwA Akk. 
The descendants of Akk moved to the south of Jidda, and 
mingled with the Yemenites. 

Maadd} (born 97 B. C.) had four grandsons, Modhar^ Ra^ 
*bia, ly&d, and Anmdr^ — all distinguished by a most prolific pro- 
gency, which was destined to play a conspicuous part in various 
quarters of the Peninsula. Of the two last, the posterity^ 
spread from Yemen to Irac. From Rabia sprang several nota- 
ble tribes, viz,, the Batti Add al Cays, who eventually passed 
over to Bahrein, on the Persian Gulph ; the Anza ^ who to this 
day overspread Arabia : the Bant Ndmtr tbn Cdsti, who settled 


* This it the calculation of M C. de Peiceval. The dates of the more immediate 
progenitors of Mahomet are calculated at their ascertained agee. Bfigond that, there 
being no other data, the length of each generation is reckon^ at the a? emge period 
of thirty-three years. 

t In arraaging the chronoloery of these kings, trsdition displays the most Inimfta* 
We confusion. The first in the net is the father-in-law of Isiimael, while the daughter 
of the mtNik is given in marriage to Miadd (about 50 B. C.) Again two generations 
htter, the iast of the dynasty is made coeval with Fikr CoriisA, who lived in the mid- 
dle of fbe third oentury 1 This lest, however, is a clear historical date, or at least la 
ths Hholiesl to be so ; and in calcnlating back therefrom, M. C. de Pereaval arrlffs' 
at the ooHolnskm, that the /rr/ Jorbomiie prince was coeval with AdnAn, the earlWst 
hnoini aneeator of the Ooieish. This is a very satisfactoiy ooineideace, as tredkloa*^ 
al fOBSInisoeece wonld be likely enough to bring down the encestral Unes, boU'Of 
thto Jorhoin and Coreish, from the seme period. 

% A Imdilintt la WAtfidi makes MAadd to be coeval with onr Saviour (p. 9 ) This 
is probably^ a matter of caloaletion, end not of daitd fide tradition : bat it ia qaito 
yasrihlotlmt lAAadd may have been alhre when our Savlow wss bon. 

' I Timse aso the Bmkhaidt 
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in Mesopotamia ; and finally the Bani Bdkr and Bani Taghlib, 
son of W&il, with their numerous branches, whose wars, famous 
in the annals of Arabia, will be alluded to hereafter. 

Modhar (born 31 B. C.) had two sons, Elt&ys and Ayldn, 
the father of Cays. From the latter descended the powerful 
tribes of the Bani Adwan^ Giiatafan Suleim, Hawazin and 
Thaktf. 

The descendants of Eliyas, (born about the Christian era,) 
are from their Codhflite mother, termed the Bani Khinaif; one of 
them TAbikha, was progenitor of the Bani Mozaina, and of 
the Bani Tamint, famous in the history of Najd. 

Another son, Mudrika (born 35 A. D.) was the father of 
Khozaima and Hodzail. The latter was the ancestor of the 
Bani Hodzail, distinguished in the annals, both of war and of 
poetry, and as we learn from Burkhardt, still occupying under 
the same name the environs of Mecca.* 

Khozaima vborn 68 A. D,) begat Asad and Htf/dna, The 
Bani Asad retired to Najd, but were subsequently expelled by 
Yemen tribes, and returned to the Hej£lz, where they bore a 
prominent part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

Kikana (born 10 1 A. D.) had six sons, each of whom be- 
came the chief of a numerous family. Among them was Add 
Mon&t, the father of Bakr, and through him, of the Bani 
Laith and Dhamra, But the most illiistiious of his sons was 
Nadhr (born 134 A. D.) the grandfather of Fihr (born 200 
A. D.) surnamed Coreisk,f and the ancestor, at the distance of 
eight generations, of the famous Ct/ssai (born 400 A. D.) 

Up to the era of Nadhr, or of his son Malik, the Jorhomites 
retained their supremacy. But towards the end of the second 
century, the Azdite immigration, of which we have repeatedly 
spoken, took place, and a horde of Azdite adventureis settled 
at Batn Marr, a valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous 
of these neighbours, endeavoured to expel them, but were 

* Travds in Arabia, vol. i., pp. 63<->66. 

f Nadhr is sometimes styled Cormh, but it is more frequently FiHR, or his son 
M ALIK, to whom the appellation is first accorded. See W&cltidt, p. \z\.-^T0haH, p. 40, 
where a variety of origins ere given for this name. The likeliest is the meaning 
nohU ; but it also possible that the Coreish, by the illustration of what was simply a 
proper name, may have eonfepre t upon it that meaning. Others say that Nndbr had 
a guide called by that name, and as his mercantile caravan approached, it used to be 
saluted as the ** Caravan of Coreish, ” and thus the appellation passed to him. Again 
it is derived from a metaphorical resemblance to a fish called Coreish, which gat s op 
all others ; or to eursh, a high-bred camel. Others refer it to a root which signifies 
to trade {Af. C.de Perceval, vol. l., p. 229). Wfickidi (p. 12,) had a theory that the 
name was first given to Cussai, who gathered together the descendants of Fihr. 
Bprenger adopts this notion, and makes Cussai the first real personage in the line, and 
Fihr a myth : but this seems an excess of scepticism. (Z<>Sr of Sdohammad, p. 19). 
Bee also traditions in TAbari, pp. 41, 42, in favour of Cussai as the first called by 
the name Coreish. 
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worsted in the attempt. Meanwhile, the Mdaddite tribes (or 
ancestors of the Coreish,) were engaged in a similar, but more 
successful struggle, with a body of Codh&ite adventurers, who 
were endeavouring to establish themselves between Mecca and 
T&if. The Codh&itcs, feeling that they could not maintain 
the contest, retired, as we have before noticed, towards Syria 
and Bahrein. 

Meanwhile a party of the Azdites the (Ghassin, Aws, 
and Khazraj) quitted Batn Marr ; but they left behind 
them a portion of their colony, thence styled the Bani 
Khosda, (the 'remanent'') under the command of of 

Lo/iai^ and great-grandson of Amr Mozaikia.f With the 
Khozfta, the Meccan families of Bakr (son of Abd Monat,) and 
the Bani ly&d combined ; and falling upon the Jorhomites, 
slaughtered and expelled them from the Tihftma. Modh&d, 
the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, at his departure, or 
previously (foreseeing as they say, that his people would be 
overthiown for their wickedness) buried in the vicinity of the 
Kaaba, and by the well Zamzam (by this time choked up) 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suits of armour.} These 
events occurred about 206 A. D. 

It would seem that the Bani ly^d then contended with the 
other Mdaddite tribes, for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated 
by the Jorhomites ; but that they were worsted in the struggle, 
and emigrated towaids Irac where, as we have seen, they took 
part in the establishment of the kingdom of Hira. 

But the descendants of Mdadd were destined to be still 
excluded from the administration of the Kaaba and of Mecca : 
for about 207 A. D., it was seized upon by their allies, the 
Khozda, whose chief, Amr, and his descendants held the Govern* 

* That is, the Bani Mdadd, or families descended from ihe son of Adn&n. The 
term Bani prefixed to any of Mahomet’s ancestors, as Hani Adiidn, Bani NiwCr^ Bani 
Fihr^ is of course extensive in proportion to the remoteness of the name with which 
it is coupled. Thiie the Bani Modkar include the branches of Hnw&zin and Ghata- 
fan ; but do not include those of Hakr and Taghlib ; while the Bani Nitra (father of 
Modhnr.) include both. The Bani Fihr a{;ain (l>eing lower down) include neither, 
but are confined to the Coreish. in speaking of the ancestry of Mahomet, and the 
tribes related to him by blood, it is convenient to style them the Bani M oA d d^ a com- 
prehensive title including all, 

t One would expect no doubt to exist on the filiation of so important a tribe. 
Nevertheless, it is held by a few that the Kbozda are of the Mdaddite stock ; but the 
great body of writers give them the origin assigned in the text, which is also sup- 
ported by the following verses of Hassdn Ibu Thdbit, who thus traces a commOD 
origin between his own tribe (the Khoziaj of Medina,) and the KhosAa.— 

yly y Utia U j 

*' And when we sojourned at Batn Marr, the Khoz&a, with their familiesi leptial- 
log from us, remained behind.”— C. dt Perceval^ vol. I., p. 217.) 

X These were the ornaments and armour subsequently dog op by And al Mottalibai 
M^omet's grandfather. 
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ment of the country for upwards of two centuries. Still three 
important offices were secured by the Mdaddite tribes. First, 
the Nasi, or commutation of the holy months, and intercala- 
tion of the year, was held by a descendant of Kindna. Second, 
the IjAZA, or signal and arrangements for the departure of the 
pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Mind, exercised by the Bant 
S£fa, descendants of Tabikha, son of Elyds. Tkird,W\^ iFADHA 
or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwln.f 

The position of parties remained in this state till the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, by which time the Coreish had ad- 
vanced, in numbers and power, so as to rival their Khozdaite 
rulers. It was reserved for CUSSAI, the fifth in ascent from 
Mahomet, to assert the real or imaginary right of his tribe 
to the guardian.ship of the Kaaba, and the command of Mecca. 
The outline of his romantic story is as follows : — 

Kilab (born 365 A. D.) the sixth in descent from|Fihr Coreish, 
died, leaving two sons, Zohra and Zeid (born A. D. 400 : the 
former grown up, the lattci a suckling. His widow married a 
man of the Codhdite tribe Odzra, and followed him with little 
Zeid, to her new home in the highlands, south of Syria, 'where 
she gave birth to another son called Rizdh. When Zeid grew 
up, he was named CussaI, because of the separation from his 
father’s hou.se; but at last, learsiing the noble rank of his ances- 
try, he resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with 
a company of the Odria pilgrims. At Mecca he was recog- 
nized by his brother Zohra, and at once received into the posi- 
tion his birth entitled him to hold.J 


* The Ule explaining how this happened is at the best doubtful. The Ban! lyAd, 
as they quitted the country, resolved to do all the mischief they could, by remov- 
ing the black stone from the Kaaba, a»d burying it secretly. A Khosa&ite female 
alone witnessed where it was put, and the KhozAites agreed to restore it, only on 
condition that the Kaaba was made over to them ; with the Kaaba, the temporal 
power followed also. No such unlikely tale a** this is required. The Khoz&a were 
evidently at this period more powerful than the Meccan tribes. To them the chief 
merit of driving out the Jorhomites was due, and they naturally succeeded to 
their place. (CVt/: M de Sacy, Mem. sur Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 66—67). 

+ Vide, Tahari, p 72, M. C, de Perceval, vol. I., pp. 320-240 ; vol. II , p 263 
— p, 6, note ii and p. 7, note iv. The Nasi or intercalary system M. C. 
de Perceval traces from the beginning of the dfth century, or about thirty yepra 
before Cussai’s accession to power. The new mode of calculating the era might 
orginate then, but not the faculty of transposing the months, which was probablir 
of old standing. ' ^ 

X Tahati. p. a6 ei eeq.^W&ekidi, p. ii). Sprenger treats this as n fiotitloni 
itory, framed to cover Cussai's foieign extraction, and " greedily adopted by Ma- 
hometan authors,'* to save the Ishmaelite lineage of their Prophet (p. ' 18.) This 
view is ingenious, but surrounded pilh insuperable difficulties. 

I. The story is evidently not' of late growth, but grounded on ancient and 
pie-lslamitiG tradition. 

a. Considering the attention given by the Arabs to genealogical detaUi^ it 
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Cussai was a man of commanding person, and of an energetic 
and ambitious mind. He was treated with great distinction by 
Holeil, the Khoz&ite King, who gave him his daughter Hobba 
in marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to assume the 
immediate management of the Kaaba, and, perhaps, some of the 
functions of the Government. On the death of Holeil, Cussai, 
who had now four adult sons, and had rapidly advanced in 
wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and having 
canvassed among the Coreish for support, bound them together 
in a secret league. He also wrote to his brother Riz&b to 
come to his aid at the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band 
of the Bani Odzra ; for even then the Khoz&a are said to have 
outnumbered the Coreish * 

Cussai opened his clandestine measures, by the violent asser^ 
tion of his claim to the right of dismissing the assembled Arab 
tribes from Min&. when the ceremonies of the pilgrimage were 
finished. From remote times, this had been the office of the 
Bani SOfa (a distant branch collateral with the Coreish,) who 
repressed the impatient multitude, took precedence in flinging 
the stones at Min&. and marshalled the dispersion of theassem* 
bly, their own tribe taking the lead. 

On the present occasion the Bani SOfa, stationed on the 
eminence of Ackaba, in the defile of Min&, were on the point 
of giving the usual command, when Cussai stepped forth and 
claimed the privilege. It was disputed ; weapons were drawn 
and after a sharp encounter, in which Riz&h, with 300 of the 
Bani Odzra, rushed to the succour of Cussai, the Sdfa yielded 
their office, with the victory to their opponent 

The Khoz&a looked on with jealousy at this usurpation of 
prescriptive right, and began to entertain suspicions, lest Cus- 

appears incredible that the story should have been foisted into currency without 
tame foundation. 

3 . The only remaininf; supposition would be, that Cussai was not the litUe 
Zeid taken to the highlands of 8 yra, by Killb'k widow. But there would be 
not only the testimony of the widow, and of her second husband, and of 
their acquaintance among the Bani Odzra, to establish this fact, bnt also the famify 
recognition of relatives. Zohra, though blind (not necessarily from old age) recog^ 
nised his brother’s voice. To those who have noted bow personal pecnliarities are 
often handed down from father to son, this will not appear impossible, though Dr. 
Bprenger rejecte the idea. 

4. Onssai had many enemies among the KhozAa, Bani Bakr and Rani Rdfa, aod 
there were numerous other Coreishite branches, who would not have failed to aeiae 
upon and perpetuate any story easting doubt npon Cussai’s Coreishite origin. Yet 
we do not observe in any quarter the shadow of a traditional suspicion ; hceaum^ 
(as we believe,) Cussai was sctnally received on good grounds and by common 
consent, as the veritable son of Killb. Zobii and Cussai are said to hava bean 
both poets. 

• Tahri, ^ sp^ 
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sai should seek to snatch from them also their hereditary title 
to the supremacy over the Hej^z. They prepared to resist 
and associated with themselves the Bani Bakr, their old allies, 
in the expulsion of the Jorhomites. The Coreish rallied round 
Cussai, who was again supported by Riz&h and his comrades, 
and a second, but more general and bloody action, ensued. The 
field remained uncertain, for the carnage was so great, that the 
combatants mutually called for a truce, and surrendered the 
decision of their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. 
The umpire, though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the assump- 
tions of Cussai : yielded to him the guardianship of the Kaaba, 
and the Government of Mecca ; and still more strongly to 
mark the justice of his position, decreed the price of blood 
for all men killed on his side, while the dead on the other side 
were to pass unavenged by fine.* 

Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (or perhaps 
440 A. D.) the command of Mecca passed into the hands of 
Cussai. The first act of his authority, after the Khozaa and 
Bani Bakr had evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had been 
dismissed, was to bring within the valley of the Kaaba the 
whole of his kinsmen of Coreish descent, many of whom had 
previously lived in the mountain glens surrounding Mecca.*!* 
The town was laid out anew, and to each family was allotted 
a separate quarter, which was held with such tenacity, that the 
same partition was still extant in the time of the Mahometan 
historians. So large an influx of inhabitants, joined to the 
regular distribution of the land, swelled the city far beyond its 
previous bounds ; and the site of the new habitatiems trenched 

* This is the most reecived account. There are other narratives which it may be 
interesting to mention, tliouf>h they more or less contradict ibnt uiven in the text. 
iPtrst, Holeil the Khozaite king, openly held that ('ussni was the best entitled to sue* 
oeed him ; and therefore left to him, by will, the inheritance of his power. Second, 
H'deil gave up the care of the Kaaba, with its keys, to his daughter Hobba, Cussai'a 
wife ; and appointed a man called GhubshAii (auiiie say he was his 8on)to assist her. 
Cussai made him drunk, and purchased from him the command, for a skin of wine 
and some camels ; but the Khoz&a rose up acainst Cussai, when he began to exercise 
his privileges, whereupon he sent for aid to his brother RizAh, &c. WAckidi says (p. 
1 1 0 that this occurred at a time when Ghulish&n was enraged at the Meccans for with- 
holding the customary cesses at the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain 
(bb above,) he vacated Mecca in favor of Cussai. A third statement is, that the 
Khozia were attacked by a deadly pestilence, which nearly extirpated them, and 
that they resolved to evacuate Mecca, selling, or otherwise disposing of their houses 
there. All these accounts will be found in Tabari^ pp. xy- 32, and WSuckeii^ 

^TalaH, p!%- But some (as the Bani Muhdrib and Bani Hdrith descendant! 
of Fihr Coreish,) still preferred their semi-nomad life outside of Mecca, and were 

thence styled yljkl) >0 contradUtinction to the ^IktU 

those of the vale of Mecca, {mckidi, p. izft.) 
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upon the acacias and brushwood of the valley, * which the su- 
perstition of the place had invested with so peculiar a sanctity, 
that the people feared to remove them. Cussai, superior to 
such scruples, seized a hatchet ; and the people following his 
example, the trees were soon removed. From effecting this 
re-union of his clan, Cussai was called Mujammi^ or the 
•* Gatherer. 

The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House, 
or Town Hall, called Dar^al-Nadwa^ having its porch opening to- 
wards the Kaaba, near which it stood Here all political 
movements were discussed, and social ceremonies solemnized 

In the Town Hall, the girls first assumed the dicss of woman- 
hood, and their marriages weie celebrated , fiom thence all 
caravans set forth ; and thither the tiaveller, on returning 
from his journey, hist bent his steps. When war was resolved 
upon, it was there that the banner Liwd was mounted by 
Cussai himself, or by one of his sons. By assuming the Pre- 
sidency in the Hall of Council, Cussai rivetted his authority 
as the Sheikh of Mecca and Governor of the country ; and 
*'his oidmances were obeyed, and venerated as one does the 
** observances of religion both before and after his death, "g 

* yYj ^Wacktdi p 124). 

f According to some, as we have seen, he was also called Coreuk, Bat 

the received docti me refers thit title many generations back. Weil coniectares 
that Cussai wag the first Coieish , and that it wuh not till after Mahomers death 
that the appellation (the heaters of which were held by the Prophet to be the 
noblest Arabs, and the best entitled to the (jovernment.) was extended higher and 
wider in older to take in Omar and Abu bakr, whose collateral branches separated 
from the main line above Cussai The limiting of the title to the descendants of 
Cusaai, IS denounced by the Runnies as a Shie ite heresy. Weil looks upon this as 
strengthening hia theory , hut we confess the charge of Shia fabrication appeara 
to us a very likely one 7 %ry first endeavoureo to limit the title, in order to throw 
suspicion upon the early Caliphs and the house of Omeya Again, supposing 
the existence of ihe mot ve imagined by Weil, why should the clumsy expedient 
have been adopted of going liack to Fihr or Nadhr, thiee or four generations 
earlier than K&b, the common ancestor, both of Mahomet, and the three first 
Caliphs 7 It 18 fwsibli (but we think not probable) that the term Coreish was 
introduced first in the time of Cussai but if so, it was then used to denominate the 
tnbes hedfm together, and thus the whole of the descendante of Fihr (See 
IVeiCs Mohammed, p 4, note tv ) This conclusion would correspond with the 
tradition that before the time of Cussai, the Coreish were termed the Bam Nadhr. 
Wdehidt, p I 2 i). 

t He IS said alio to have rebuilt the Kaaba, as the Jorhom had done before, 
and to have placed the images Hobal, IsAf, and NAila, in it (See M.Cde Ptreevai, 
vol. I., p. 249 ^sprenger, p. 20 ) But the authority seems doubtful. From his 
being said to have rebuilt tne Kaaba, has arisen the opinion adopted by Sprenger, 
that Cussai founded both the Kaaba and Mecca ; an opinion which appean to 
contradict both probability and tradition. 

§ Vtdg Tabari, p 3a et. teq.^fVdektdi, pt 18 et. teg. 
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Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religious 
dignities connected with the Meccan worship. The Hijdba gave 
him the keys and the control of the Kaaba. The Stcdya, or 
giving of drink to the pilgrims ; and the Rifada, or providing 
them with victuals, were his sole prerogatives ; and in the eyes 
of the generous Arabs, invested his name with a peculiar lus- 
tre. During the pilgrimage, leathern cisterns were establish- 
ed at Mecca, at Min&, and at Arafat ;* and he stimulated the 
hospitality of the inhabitants to subscribe annually an ample 
fund, which was expended by himself in the gratuitous distri- 
bution of food to the pilgrims. 

He did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the pro- 
cessions on the ceremonial tour to Arafat, (though it was osten- 
sibly for one of those offices he first drew the sword,) nor the 
post of Ntsa^ or commutation of holy months ^ but being the 
paramount authority, these duties would be executed in strict 
subordination to his will. **Thus, ** writes Tabari, ** he main- 
**taincd the Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive 
^ rites of the pilgrimage ; and that because he believed them 
** in his heart to form a religion which it behoved him not to 
• alter, "t 

The religious observances thus perpetuated by Cussai, were in 
substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and (with some 
alterations) as we find practised in the present day. The 
grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba ; to visit which, 
kiss the black stone, and make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The 
LITTLE pilgrimage (Omra or Hajj al Asgbar,) which involved 
these acts, and the right of hastily passing to and fro seven 
times between the little hills of Safa and Marwa, close by the 
Kaaba, might be performed with merit at any season ; but 
especially in the sacred month of Rajab, which formed a break 
in the middle of the eight secular months. Before entering 
the sacred territory, the votary assumed the pilgrim garb 
(ikrdm,) and at the conclusion of the ceremonies shaved hts 
head, and pared his nails, 

* In the palmy dayi of Islam, stone aqueducts and ponds took the place of 
this more primitive fashion. (Cw/. BurShatdfs Travds m Arabia, pp. 59 aad 267 
—and Ali Btf, toI. II., p. 68.) The giving of water to the inhabitants of Mmta from 
wells vkthMA the town, is stat^ as the origin of the custom of Siciya t ( Jf. C. irik 
vol. L, p 239), The custom, however, appears rather to have been origi- 
nally connected with the well Zamxam, the source of Mecca's ancient prosperity. 
But according to tradition, we most suppose this famous well to have been at tlu 
period filled up* u Abd al Motallib was the first to open it after its neglect. 

t Af. C. de F&cewU^ vdl. 1 ., p. 240— rcAirf , pp. 34 and 72. 

i Tohan^ p. 34. 
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The Great pil^image (Ifqif al A kbar,) involved all the 
ceremonies of the little pilgrimage* but it could be performed 
only in the holy month Dzul Hijja ; and it concluded with the 
additional rite of repairing to Arafat (a small granite hill in a 
mountain country, some eighteen miles east of Mecca,*) on the 
9th of the month ; returning that night to Mozdallfa ; and next 
morning (loth) proceeding to Mini (midway between Arafat 
and Mecca,) where the two succeeding days were spent ; each 
pilgrim repeatedly casting small stones at certain objects, and 
concluding the pilgrimage by the sacrifice of some victim, a 
camel, a sheep, or a kid. 

At what remote period the country about Mecca began to be 
regarded as inviolable (Haram,) we have no means of judging; 
but the institution of the four sacred months appears to have 
formed an ancient, and perhaps, original part of the system. 
These were three consecutive months, viz., the last two, and 
the first of each (Dzul Cdada^ Dzul Hijja, and Mokarram) 
and the seventh {Rajah). During them, by unanimous consent, 
war was suspended, hostile feelings suppressed, and an univer- 
sal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from every quarter 
were then free to repair to Mecca ; and fairs throughout the 
land were thronged by those whom merchandize, or the con- 
tests of poet I y, brought together. 

There is reason for supposing that the Meccan year was 
originally a lunar one, and continued so till the beginning of 
the fifth century, when, in imitation of the Jews, it was turned, 
by the interjection of a month, at the close of every third year, 
(NisA,) into a luni-solar period.f If by this change, it was 

* For dencriptioiis of the hill of Arafat tnd tdjoinine plain. See Bwkhardft 
AruHa,p. 266, and ^// Vol. II., p. 67. 

The queition has been well discussed by M. C, de Percetal, Vol, I., p. 242 §t 
i^.-and in Wit Journal Asiattgue, AvHl 1843, p. 342, where the same author hu 
given a Memoire sur le Calendrier Arabe avant rislamisme.” It is assumed fh^ t 
the months («• m oiher rude nations) where originally purely lunar, and that thus the 
month of pilgrimage came (as it now does in ihe Moslem calendar,) eleven dfays 
earlier every year, and in thirty-three years performed a complete revolution of these 
■eaMos. It is supposed that the inconvenience of providing for the influx of 
pilgrims M all seasons, led to the idea of fixing the month of pilgrimage, when it 
ttine round to October or autumn, invariably to that part of the year by a system 
M intermlation* Tradition notes the series of officers who performed the 
duty. The first of these was Sailr, a man cbisely connected with the Corei^, and 
whoM genealogy would make him sixty or seventy years of age at the close fA the 
fourth century i so that (if we trust to ^dition,) the origin of intercalation could 
not Imve been much later than the 'beginning of the fifth century. The Arab 
hiNtorians are not agreed n|ion the nature of the intercalation practis^ at 
Mecca. Some say seven months were interposed every nineteen years ; others 
nine months every twenty-four years ; but, (I.) These are evidently supptsoi 
formad on calculation to give a true solar year, and the first having 

G 
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intended to make the season of pilgrimage correspond invari- 
ably with the autumn, when a supply of food for the vast mul- 
titude would be easily procurable, that object was defeated by 
the still remaining imperfection of the cycle ; for the year being 
yet shorter by one day and a fraction than the real year, each 
recurring season accelerated the time of pilgrimage : so that, 
when after two centuries, intercalation was prohibited by Ma- 
homet (A. D. 631,) the days of pilgrimage had moved from 
October, gradually backward to March. 

Coupled with this, and styled by the same name (Nisd\ was 
the privilege of commuting the last of the three sacred months 
for the one succeeding it, (Safar.) in which case Moharram be- 
came secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable that this innova- 
tion was introduced by Cussai, who wished, by abridging the long 
three months* cessation of hostilities, to humour the warlike 
Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the power of holding 

been introduced by the Jews only about the eml of the fuuith century, was 
not likely to have been so immediately adopted at Mecca ; and (II.) neither 
syRtem would answer the likely requirement of hrin;;ing the month of pil* 
gnmage in two cent u ties from autumn round to spnntr. Other Aral) writers 
say that a month was interjected at the close ul every third year ; and this is the 
system reco|{iiized hy M. C. de Perceval, apparently on t^ood grounds ; for (1) it 
exactly corre<;poiids to the revolution of the pilRrimsif'e from autumn to spring 
in two cenluiies, as is clearly shown in die chionological tabic attached to his 
Vol. 1.1 and it also corresponds with the fact of the pilgrimage month having, in 541 
A D., fallen at the summer solstice, wlien Belisarius on that account refused to 
let his Syrian allies leave him. above, note §, p. 28). (2). It was the system 

previously tried by the Jews, who inteicalulcd similaily a month at the close 
of every third year, called Ve-adar^ or the second Adar ; and there is d 
priori every likelihood that the piactice was borrowed from the Jews, f 3 ) The 
tradition in favor of this view is more likely than the others to be correct, 
because it could have originated in no astronomical calculation. (4 ) Although 
it would change the months to various seasons, yet it would do so gradually, so 
that the months might meanwhile acquire and reiain names corresponding with the 
character of the seasons. Such nomenclature probably arose on the months first 
becoming comparatively fixed, t.«., in the beginning of the fifth century, and thus 
the names RaJbi, Jurnddoy Ramadhht, .signifying respectively rain and verdnre^ the 
cessation of tain and heaiy clung by the months long after they had become 
misnomers. 

M. de Sacy’s view that intercalation was practiced at Medina, while a purely 
lunar calculation prevailed at Mecca, is clearly opposed to the fact, that a common 
system of calculation obtained over the whole Peuiiisula, the time of pilgrimage 
being one and undisputed. \Menu sur Arahes avant Mahomet^ pp, 123—143.) 

An important corollary from M. de Perceval’s conclusion is, that all calculations 
up to the end of Mahomet’s life must be made in luni-solar years, and not in lunar years, 
involving a yearly diffierence of ten days.^ It will also explain certain discrepancies 
in Mahomet's life, some historians calculating by the luni-solar year in force in the 
period under narration ; others adjusting such periods by the application of the 
lunar year subsequently adopted. Thus some make their Prophet to have lived sixty- 
three or sixty-three and a half years, others sixty-five ; the one possibly ^ing luiii* 
■olar, the other lunar years. 
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Moharram cither sacred or secular, as might best suit his 
purposes.* 

In reviewing this account of Mecca and its religion, the 
origin of the temple and of the worship, demands our attentions 
The Mahometans, as we have seen, attribute them to Abraham 
and Ishmael, and connect a part of their ceremonial with bibli- 
cal legends ; but their traditional narrative we have already 
concluded to be a mere fable, devoid of probability and of 
consistency.^ Farther considerations will strengthen the con- 

* 'I'he ill ird successor from Saitr (who first held the office of Nisi) was Hod- 
seifa ilie First who. in addition to the intercalation, remwMW one sacred month 
for another. This may very well brint; the system of commutation under 
Cussai, as supposed by M. O. dc Perceval. Besides exchanging Moharram for 
Safar (hence called the two some say the power existed of commuting 

the isolated sacred month (Rnjah) for the one succeeding it, Shdi>&n ; whence 
they were called the “ two Sh&bans." When tlii.s was done, it became lawful to war 
in Moharram or Kajub ; and Safar or Shaitan aenuired the sacredneu of the 
months in the stead of which they were placed. (Cut. Sprtn^er^ p. 7. C. do Ptr^ 
ceval^ Vol. I., p, Journal A statique^ Avril 1S43, p. 350) It appears, however, 
to us more likely that the .system of comiiiuiation was an ancient one, moie remote, 
liruliahly, than that of intercalation ; but it had perhaps fallen out of use, andCuaai 
may have brought it into piaclicc more prominently than before. (See note f, p. 44 
of this Art.) 

f M C. de ?ercev«M reji cts the Ishmaelite traditions, but still holds them mythi* 
rally to shadow forth actual facts. Thus, although Nebuchadneuar’s invasion wag 
in 577 H. C., and Adnflii, who is said to have been routed by him, could not have 
lived eai her than 100 B. C.. Vet,*’ .says he, *Mhis is not a sufficient reason for 
lianishiiig the legend into the domain of fable. It may contain some traits of real 
facts, as \'ell as many ancient traditions, modified and arranged in modern times. 

The posterity of i.ihmael, vaiiquish«d and nearly destioyed by Nebuchadnesur 
TI., ns prophesied by Jeremiah, then long after reviving and multiplying ibrough 
some branches that e.scaped the sword, appears to me to be personified under 
AdiiAn and Maadd,— names pertaining to a comparatively recent epoch, and 
employed by aiitici]iatioii. 

In truth, the distance which separates MAadd and AdnAn from Nebncbadneczar, 
and the bieach in the ooniinuily of the chain (between AdnAu and Ishmael,) 
might at first sight make one doubt whether Aondn were really of hhmaeHte 
issue, But (tpinion is so unanimous with regard to that descent, that not to 
admit its truth would be an cxce.ss of scepticism. The Arabs of the HejAz and 
Najd, have always (?) regarded Ishmael as their ancestor. This conviction, t^ 
source of their respect for the memory of Abraham, is too general and too deep, 
not to repose on a real foundation. In fine, Mahomet, who gloried in his Jshmael- 
ite origin, was never contradicted on that point by his enemies, the Jews. 

1 accept, then, the legend interpreted in this sense, that at a time more or len 
posterior to Nebuchadnezzar 11 ., some feeble relics of the race of Ishmael, deiig- 
iiated under the collective and anticipative denomination of A/ioi/t/, and preMrv- 
ed, it may be, amongst the Israelites, appeared in the ountiy of Mecca, occu- 
pied then by the Jorhomites i—that in the sequel, MAadd, son of AdnAn (not now 
in the collective, but probably individual sense.) one of the descendants of Ishmael, 
united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of Jorhom, and became the progenitor 
of a numerous population, which subsequently, covered ihe llejaz and Najd. 

Here occurs a singular approximation of two distant events. This establish- 
ment of MAadd on the territory of Mecca, and his marriage with the Jorhom 
princess, are an exact repetition of what is reported of Ishmael his ancestor. In 
this double set of facts, Ishmael is undoubtedly a myth ; Atdadd is probably a reedityP 
(M,C, de Perceval, Vol. I., p. i^i^Cnf, also note f, page 41 of this Anicle. 
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viction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly claim an 
Abrahamic origin. 

Fifst — There is not the slightest trace of anything Abra- 
hamic in the essential elements of the superstition. To kiss 
the black stone, to make the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform 
the other observances at Mecca and the vale of Arafat, to keep 
the sacred months, and to hallow the sacred territory, have no 
conceivable connection with Abraham, or with the ideas and 
principles which his descendants would be likely to inherit 
from him. The rites were either strictly local, or connected 
with the system of idolatry prevailing In the south of the 
Peninsula, and originated in causes foreign to the country 
chiefly occupied by Abraham's race. 

Second , — A very high antiquity must be assigned to the 
main features of the religion of Mecca. Although Herodotus 
does not refer to the Kaaba, yet he names as one of the chief 
Arab divinities Alilat; and this is strong evidence of the 
worship, at that early period, of Allat^ a Meccan idol * He 
makes likewise a distant allusion to their veneration for stones.f 
Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our 
era, in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, 
uses the following language : — “There is, in this country, a tem- 
ple greatly revered by all the Arabs.”} These words can 
hardly refer to anything but the holy house of Mecca, for we 
know of no other which e;^er commanded the homage of all 
Arabia. Early historical tradition gives no trace of its first 
construction ; some assert that the Amalekites rebuilt it, and 
retained it for a time under their charge ;§ all agree that it 

* 'Ovvofk6toviii ^6 roi* ficv ^lovvcoy^ *Opord\. de *Ovpapiiiv A\c\aT« 
{titrod, HI.. S.) The indeiiurication senerBlly held between Orotai end AUdhu 
TaAla, eppeers to us to be too remote end fanciful for adoption ; but Cnf C, iU 
Perceval, Vol. I., p. 174, and RosenmuUer*^ Geog„ Vol. III., p. 294*; with Pococke'e 
Specimen, p. 1 10. For *Opo7d\ there are the various readings *Ovpord\r, and 
'OporaXr. 

t Sefiovrat He 'Apdfitoi witrrie^ dvOpwwwv Sfioia totai woeevvrae di 

avrdv TpoiripronffSCf rwv fiovXo/»evu)V ra nurra TrotteaOaif uXXo 9 avrip au0orip»op 
a^wp ip piffiv tffreu>9f o^ei to eerto twp x^tpwp wapd rov9 oaiervXovo 

TOV 9 uAydXov9 iwiTdppei twp woicvpiutp rm 'iriffTi9, Kal eiretra Xafiotp iie roO 
tfiariov LKarepov KpoKvBa, rip aipari ip kci/mpovo Xt0ov9 iwrd, 

rovTO voieuip, iiriKaXiot top to ^topvvop aai tvp Ovpaptijp, (Hwod toe. eit,) 
Thus the hands of the contracting parties were lirst cut with a sharp stone, and 
the blood was then rubbed upon seven stones placed in tie midst, and at the same 
time the divinities were invoked. There is nere a close blending of the itonei with 
religious worship. 

XM. C, de Pereeoed, Vol. I., p. I 74 i and authorities there cited. 

I See the authorities quoted bj Sprenger, p. !$• 
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was in existence under the Jorbom dynasty,* (about the time of 
the Christian era,; and that having been injured by a flood of 
rain, it was by them repaired. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the 
scene of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia : from 
Yemen* Hadhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, and 
from the deserts of Syria and the remote environs of Hira and 
Mesopotamia. Thus the circuit of its veneration might be 
described by a radius of a thousand miles, interrupted only by 
tiie interposition of the sea. So universal an homage must 
have had its beginnings in a very remote age ; and a similar 
antiquity must be ascribed to the essential concomitants of the 
worship, the Kaaba, with its black stone, the sacred limits, 
and the holy months. The origin of a superstition, thus anci- 
ent and universal, may naturally be looked for in the country 
itself, and not in any foreign source. 

Third, The native systems of Arabia were Sabeanism, idola- 
try and stone worships all closely connected with the religion 
of Mecca. 

There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, was the earliest form of departure in 
Arabia, from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of 
Job, and many historical notices and certain early names 
in the Himyar dynasty, imply the prevalence of the system.f 
As late as the fourth century, we have seen that sacrifices were 


* That the Bani Jorliom must haye bad a hand either in the conatmetion of 
repair of the Kaaba, Zahair in his MoUaaca testifies 

*j*-*J»J IUMimSU 

1 swear liy that house which is encircled by the Coreish and Jorhom, who bmlt 
it.” (Sir JF./fHfs, Vol. X., p 356-^. C. df Ptrceval, Vol III, p. 35a,) 

It will also be remembered that when the Jorhomitea were expelled (about Soo 
A. D ) the black stone is said to have been secreted by the Bani ly&d, and produced 
by the Khoz 4 a, so that according to this, the worship of the Kaaba roust then have 
been of ancient standing. 

t The name of AM ShamSf " servant ’* or ” votary of the sun,” occurs in the 
Himyar dynasty about the eighth century B. 0 . ; and again in the fourth century. 
One of these is said to have restored Ain S^ams or Heliopolis, (Af. C, dt Pirettfol, 
Vol. 1 ., p C2 ) but the tradition probably originated in the name. The stare 
worshipped by the various tribes, are specified by M. C. de Perceval, Vol. J, p. 
349 i and Pocockds SpedmeHt p< 4- M&homet represents the people of Sabe ei 
worshipping the suii in the days of Solomon (Sura XX PJ/,, v. 25.) Isd/ and 
hfdiiiat whose statues were worshipped at Mecca, are said to have been the sod and 
daughter of DkiS and Sliauilf 1. a, the constellations of the Widfukd Carnap : 
and were thus probably connected with the adoration of these heavenly bodies. 
(JH, C, di Peretval^ Vol. I., p. 199.) See also in .S^/r'r Prtlimimuy Dutmne^ a 
n^ioe of the conateUations worshipped by the Arabs, fpp. 19 and ao) in Jam 
HU, 19, is an evident nilnsion to the adoration of All Skira or Sirini. 
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offered in Yemen to the sun, moon and stars • The seven 
circuits of the Kaaba were, probably, emblematical of the re- 
volutions of the planetary bodies ; and it is remarkable 
that a similar rite was practised at the other idol fanes in Ara- 
bia.f 

Mahomet is said to have held that Amr^son of Lohai 
first Khoz^ite king, A. D. 20Oy was the earliest who dared to 
change the pure “ religion of Ishmael,” and set up idols brought 
from Syria. But this is a mere Moslem conceit; for the 
practice of idolatry thickly overspread the whole Peninsula, 
from a much more remote period ; and we have authentic 
records of ancient shiines scattered from Yemen to Dfima, and 
Hira, most of them subordinate to the Kaaba, and some having 
rites resembling those of Mecca.}. A system thus widely dif- 
fused, and thoroughly organized, cannot but have existed in 
Arabia long before the time of Amir Ibn Lohai, and may 
well be regarded as of indigenous growth. 

The most singular feature in the fcticism of Arabia, was 
the adoration paid to unshapen stones The Mahometans 
hold, that the general practice arose out of the Kaaha worship. 
“ The adoration of stones among the Ishmaehtes,” says Ibn 
Ishic, “ originated in the practice of carrying a stone from 
“ the scared enclosure of Mecca, when they went a journey, 
“out of reverence to ihe Kaaba; and whithersoever they 
“ went, they set it up, and made circuits round about it as was 
** done to the Kaaba ; till at the last they worshipped every 
“ goodly stone they saw, and fo^-got their religion, and changed 

* 8ee above, page 14. of this aiiicle. 

+ M. C de Petceva!^ Vol 1 ., p 270.— UisMmi, p. 27, S/^rengers Idohammed, p. 6. 

**Shahrastany informs us that vhete was an opinion among ihc Arabs, that the walk- 
ing round the Kaaba and other ceiemunies, were symbolical of the motion of the pla- 
nets, and of other astronomical facts," In a note (1) authority is given for consi- 
dering the Arabs to be worshippers of the sun, moon and stars ; the constella- 
tions iidoied by each tribe being specified. 

j Hishamif p. 27, 28, where the various shrines and their localities and ad- 
herent tribes are specified: also M, C. de Pffcemh Vol. I, pp. 113. 198, 223 
and 269 : and Sfitenger. p 78 For iilolatry at Wra consult M. C. dt Perceval^ Vol. II* ** 
pp. 19, 100 and 132 ; at Medina Wdcktdi 368^ and many subsequent passages: His- 
hdtni, p. 153. an<l M- C. de Perc€t>al^ 11 . 649, and 688. Theie was a temple of VlonAtat 
Medina at Mushallal, Cudeid towards the sea. But it is needless to specify farther. As 
to the ceremonies, even the inviolability of the holy territory did not want its 
counterpart. We read of a Hararn nr sacred temple and enclosure instituted in 
the fifth century for the Bani Ghatafan in iniitutioH of that Mecca. We have no 
farther paticulars to enable u-* to indge whether it was a simple imitation, or 
aspired to any independent tirigin. It was dcstioycd by Zinhair. the Yemen ruler of 
the B. Tagblib, about the middle of that century. {M. C. de Percei>ai, JI., p. 263 ) 
.See also the account of the Kaaba 'Of Najiun formed on the model of that of 
Mecca, I, p.i6o. 
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** the faith of Abraham and Ishmael, and worshipped images ”* * * § 
This tendency to lapidolatry was undoubtedly prevalent through- 
out Arabia, but it is much more probable that it occa^ 
sioned the superstition of the Kaaba aud its black stone, than 
that it took its rise in that superstition. 

Thus the rcligif»n of Mecca, in its essential points is connect- 
ed with forms of superstition sti icily native to Arabia, and the 
natural conclusion is, that it gicw out of them. The process 
may be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance 
to its convenient position, midway beween Yemen and Petra. 
From very remote times, the merchandise of the east and south 
passed through Arabia, and the vale of Mecca lay upon the 
usual western route. The plentiful supply of good water at- 
tracted the caravans ; it became a halting-place, and then an 
entrepot of commerce; a mercantile population, with the con- 
veniences of traffic, grew up in the vicinity, and eventually 
a change of carriage took place there ; the merchandise being 
conveyed to the north and to the south on different sets of 
camels. The carricr*.s hire, the frontier customs, the dues of pro- 
tection | and the profits of direct tiaffic, added capital to the 
city, whicli probably rivalled, though in a mote simple and primi- 
tive style, the opulence and the extent of Petra, jerash or Phila- 
delphia. § The earliest inhabitants wcie (like the Catdra, 

* Hiih&mis p. 27; M. C, dc Pettex/a!, Vol. I, p, 197. Hidiftmi notices a large stone 
worslii]<pc>il liy Malknn, at whicli they ustd su saciifice animals. Compare 

aLso the nonce of Mones given above bom lleiof1otu.s 

t From Buikliaidt'b account it appears that the level of the well of Z.imzam con- 
tinues the same even when there is ihu greatest draught upon its waters. This he 
ascertained by comparing the length of the rope required for the bucket in the 
morning, and again in the evening. The Turks regard this as a miracle, for 
the expendituie of water must be veiy great, as it is used not only by the 
multitudes of pilgrims, but by every family of Mecca, foi drinking and ablution, 
though not fur culinary purposes, lie learned from one who had descended to 
repair the masonry, that the water was flowing at the bottom, and that the water 
is therefore supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. I'he water is heavy in its 
taste, and sometimes in its colour re.sembles milk, but it is peifeetly jiM'^/and 
difters very much from that of the brackish wells dispersed over the town. When 
first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, lesembliiig in this respect many other fountains 
in the llejaz {Travels iw AraHa. p 144 See also the Travels of AH Bey. Vol. 
II., p. 81) The latter makes the surface water fifty-six feet below the mouth of 
the well:. he agrees with Uuikhardt os to temperature, but stales that the water 
is '* rather brackish and heavy, but very limpid ... It is wholesome, nevertheless, and 
so abundant, that at the period of the pilgrimage, though there were thousands of 
pitchers full drawn, its level was not .sensibly diminished." The auihoriiies of 
Sale { PreUminaty Discourse, p, 4J, who made the water unwholesome and unfit for 
use, are evidently incorrect. 

t See Sppetiffer's Mohammed, p. 14. 

§ The only remains in the way of buildings of Mecca, besides the Kaaba, consist- 
ed of the Well Z-tmzam, which when the city decayed, was neglected and choked up. 
It was discovered aud out by Mahomet’s grandfather, who reciignised the 
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Jorhom and Khoz^a, though long anterior to them,) natives of 
Yemen, and the incessant traffic maintained a constant inter- 
course between them and their mother-country. From Ye- 
men, no doubt, they brought with them, or subsequently re- 
ceived, Sabeanism, stone worship, and idolatry; and these 
they connected with the well of Zamzam, the source of their 
prosperity, near which they erected their fane, with it symbo- 
lical Sabeanism, and mysterious black stone. Local rites were 
superadded ; but it was Yemen, the cradle of the Arabs, 
which furnished the normal elements of the institution. The 
mercantile eminence of Mecca, to which the Bedouins of Cen- 
tral Arabia were lured with their camels by the profits of the 
carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character to the 
local superstition, till at last it became the religion of Arabia. 
When the southern trade deserted this channel, though the 
mercontile prestige of Mecca vanished, and its opulence decay- 
ed, yet the Kaaba still continued the national temple of the 
Peninsula. The contingent population betook themselves to 
the desert ; and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Coreish) 
were overridden by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom 
and Khoz^a dynasties ; till at last Cussai arose to vindi- 
cate the honour, and re-establish the influence of the house of 
Mecca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the 
traditions current among the Arabs, that the temple and its 
rites were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Ishmael ? 
This was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the 
Meccans before Islam, Otherwise, it could not have been 
referred to in the Coran^ as an acknowledged fact ; nor would 
the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and 
with Ishmael.* 


trace! of it. Iti foundations and maHonry must have been of great soliditv and 
excellent itmcture, and it ia no doubt a remnant of the works which once adorned 
Mecca in its primeval proiperity. 

*Dr. Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to the religious enquirers who 
preceded Mshomet, and adds that theae traditions were *' neither ancient nor gene- 
ral among the Pagan Anbs but it appears to us undoubted that such traduiuns 
were univeraally received in the time of Mahomet, as the names then in use 
UacAw Ibrahim, MaeAm IsmaU. &c., prove ; and as they could not have gained so 
general a currency suddenly, the legenda must be regarded as of ancient date, even 
in Mahomet’s time. Dr. Sprenger thus agrues we find no connexion between 
the tenets of Moses, and those of the Haramities ; and though biblical names are 
very frequent among the Mussulmans, we do not find one instance of their occur- 
renre among the Pagans of the Hejaz liefore Mohammed.*’ {Life, p. 103.) Rut these 
reasona not affect our theory : for (1), we hold that the religion of the Kaaba 
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The reply to the above question has been anticipated in a 
former paper.* It was there shown that the Yemenite Arabs 
early commingled very extensively with the Abrahamic tribes, 
and icason was seen for believing that, at a remote period, a 
branch descended from Abiaham, and probably from Ishmael, 
settled at Mecca, and became allied with the Yemenite race. 
The Nabathean, or any other mercantile nation of this stock, 
attracted to Mecca by its gainful position, would bring ^ along 
with it the Abrahamic legends, which intercourse with the 
Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The mingled^ race 
of Abraham and of Cahtftn would require a modification of 
the Meccan religion, corresponding with their double descent : 
and this was naturally accomplished by grafting the Abraha- 
mic legends upon the indigenous worship, and by rites of sacri- 
fice or ceremony, perhaps now for the first time introduced, 
and associated with the memory of Abraham. 

The Jews themselves were also largely settled in Northern 
Arabia, wlicre they had considerable political influence. There 
were extensive colonies of them about Medina and Kheibar, in 
Wadi al Cora, and on the shores of the Aelantic Gulph ; and 
they maintained a constant and friendly intercourse with 
Mecca and the Arab tribes, who looked with respect and ve- 
neration upon their religion and their holy books')* When 

was inalituted by thr Paf^ans tktmsdves ; tradition being aimplf 

aupfr-imposed, and (2), it waa super-impoaed not by Jewa or Israelites, but by 
Abrahamic tribes of (probably) Ishmaelitic descent, who had a very different no- 
menclature from that of the Jews, aa is evident from Genesis. On the other hand, 
the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew, proves something common in origin, and (m 
has been liefore shown) renders probable the existence of Abrahamic traditum 
among tlie Arabs. 

* See Article on the Aborigines of Arabia. No. xxxvK. 

t The early history of Arabia gives ample pioof of this. When Mahomet took 
Kheibar, he questioned its unfortunate Jewish chiefs as to '* the utensils which 
they used to lend to the pe«ipl« of Mecca.^ f p. isa.) Again the unbeliev- 

ing Coreiah consult the Jfws as to whether their own religion it not better than 
MahometV, and are assured that it is. (tiiMmt, pp. 194 and 285— 5«r« IV. v. 49, 
And Sates* fiate.) Mahomet's aar/y career shows much deference and veneration for 
the Jewa ; and he prufeaaed to follow their Scriptures and (stu doctrine, even to the 
end of bit life. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings we find the remarkable nanm of Aso AL Masik, 
(76— 1«6 A. D.), or **servaMt of the Messiah.^ 

M. C. de Perceval conclttdea that the title ia a Christian one ; that its beatiar 
lived, therefore, after the Chriatian era, and that Jesus Christ was then one s/* the 
dwiniiies ef the Htjhu, But neither foot appears deducible from the name. It 
ia hardly credible that at on early a period any Arab Prince assumed that title aa 
a Chriatian one, it ia incomparably more probable that it was of Jewish or 
Abmhamic origin, and was amumed at tlie time when the expectation of a MemiBh 
was rife; -if, indeed, the name be not a mere traditional fiction. The Imad, 
that the iamge of Jesug and the Virgin WM lottlptared on a pilitr of the lUaba, 

H 
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once the loose conception of Abraham and Ishmae], super-im- 
posed upon the Meccan superstition, had received the stamp 
of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even pure- 
ly Jewish tradition would be eagerly welcomed and unscrupu- 
lously adopted.* By a summary and procrustean adjustment, 
the legends of Palestine became those of the Hej&z. The 
holy precincts of the Kaaba were the scene of Hagar*s dis- 
tress, and it was the sacred well Zamzam that brought her 
relief. It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the Meccan 
Temple, placed in it the black stone, and established for all 
mankind the pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitation of him it 
was that stones were flung : and sacrifices were offered at 
Min4 in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice in the stead of 
his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous rites may 
have been little, if at all, altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally differ- 
ent light, and to be connected, in the Arab imagination, with 
something of the purity of Abraham, the Friend of God. The 
gulph between the most gross idolatiy and the purest theism 
was bridged over ; and upon this common giound Mahomet, 
taking his stand, sounded forth his more spiritual system, in 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. The rites of the 

and adored by the Arabs, is not an early or a wcl)*sui>poited one, and in itself 
is iinprob.ible. Chiistifliiiiy never iound much favor at Mecca, and Mahomet was 
singularly ignorant, in many imporiant respects, regarding it. 

* It U to this souice we trace ibe Arab doctrine of a Supreme Being, to whom 
their gods and idols were subordinate. I'he title of Allah IWa^ the MOST HIGH 
God, was commonly used before Mahomet, to designate this conception. Bui in 
some tribes, the idea had become ao materialized, that a portion of their native 
offerings was assigned to the Great God. just ns a portion was allotted to their idols, 
f A/, C. di Perctvalf Vol. I , p. 1 13 ^Sales* Ptelimtnary Discourse, p. 18 ) The notion 
of a Supreme Divinity, represented by no sensi)>le symbol, is cleaily not cognnte 
with any of the indigenous forms of Arab supersiition. It was bon owed directly 
from the Jews, or some other Abrahamic race, among whom contrnct with the Jews 
had preserved or revived the knowledge of the God of Abraham.’* 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection from the dead ; but these were held with 
many fantastic ideas of Arab growth. Keveiige pictured the murdered soul as a 
bird chirping for retribution upon the muiderer; and a camel was allowed to 
starve at the grave of his master, that he might be ready at the resurrection again 
to carry him upon his back ! 

A vast variety of Scriptural language and terminology was also in common use, 
or at least its meaning understood. Faith, repentance, divine wrath, the devil and 
bis angels, the heavenly host, Gabriel, messenger of the Lord,— are but a apeci* 
men 01 ideas and expiessions, which, acquired from a Jewish source, were either 
current or ready for adoption. So were the stories of the fall of man, the flood, 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, &c.. &c.,— so that there was an extensive 
sttiMtratum of crude ideas and 'Unwrougbt knowledge bordering upon the dominion 
of the spiritual, ready to the hand of Mahomet, 
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Kaaba were retained by him, but emasculated of every idola- 
trous tendency ; and they still hang^, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 

We must now enumerate the chief tribes in other quar- 
ters of the Peninsula, with as much brevity as the occasional 
complication of the subject will permit. 

The earliest historical notices of Central Arabia do not 
ascend beyond the middle of the fourth century of our era, that is 
to say, about six generations, or two hundred years, before the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The Bani Madhtj, a Cahl&nitc tribe, which afterwards settled 
in Najr&n, issued, about the eia above specified, from amongst 
the teeming population of Yemen, and made an incursion 
upon the Tih&ma. The M&addite tribes (of Meccan origin) 
rallied under Amir, son of Tzarib, and repulsed the invaders. 
Amir, who was then elected the Ruler (Hakam) of the combined 
tribes, belonged to the branch c^f Adw&n, which, as we have 
.seen, possessed the office of heading the pilgrim procession, in 
the vale of Muzdalifa. This important tribe soon fell into decay 
and lost its importance.* From the period of this contest, 
we have no farther accounts of Central Arabia for another 
century, when we find a king of Yemen visiting Najd, and 
receiving the homage of its tiibcs. It has been noticed in the 
sketch of Yemen, that the Himyarite Kings held a sort of 
feudal .supremacy over the ceiitial tribe.s. Ever and anon 
the Arabs lebclled, but having no general head to rally ajound, 
they as often relapsed into their state of vassalage. 

In the middle of the fifth century, HojR Akil AL MoraR, 
chief of the Ktnda (a powerful tribe of Cahl&nite descent, which, 
issuing from Yemen, seated itself in Central Arabia,) was con- 


* 'rhe uiiciicumcised males of the tiibe at tliat period are given at the extrava- 
gant number of foity to sixty thousand, which would imply a population of 
from two to four hundred thousnnd. Rat this is absurd, the more especially at 
Adftwn, the progeiiiiot of the liihe, was not bom more than 200 yeaia before. 
It illustraies, however, the important position, that tribes, when on the ascendant, 
rapidly increased, by nssocinting, undei the same b.'inner and title with tliemselvea, 
other Ftraiigling trilies, attracted by the prestige of their power, and the hopes of 
plunder. It is thus that we must account for the extensiveness of the hordes 
which, in the fifth century, repiesented the Bani Bakr ; Bani Taghlib ; Bani 
ffawdain ; Bani Ghatafau ; Bam Sulaim^ tic., none of whose nominal progenitors 
was born much before 200 A. D. 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good trilre was often adopted ; or en- 
deavour Was made to fabricate a claim to a good pedigree. Bee instances in 
p. 2a7-Jf. C. tie Perceval, Vol. II. p. 491. 

Burkhardt found the Rani Adwtn still inhabiting the country between Jidda and 
TAif : they used to muster 1,000 matchlocks, bnt were nearlv exterminated iiy 
Mahommed Ali Pa^ha. “They were an ancient and noble tribe,” he adds, “ un- 
equalled in the Hejtz, and intimate with the Shsrtfs of Mecca,’* {Travels in 
Arabia, p. 240.) 
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•tituted by his uterine brother Amr, King of Yemen, the ruler 
of all the tribes descended fiom M&add. The most distinguish- 
ed of these were the descendants of Bakr * and TaGHLIB, sons 
of W&il, who witli their various sub-divisions, were located in 
Yem&ma, Bahrein, Najd, and the Tih&ma. Hojr waged a suc- 
cessful war with liira, and conquered from it a part of Bahrein, 
claimed by the Bani Bakr. He enjoyed the title of king, 
and ruled from 460 to 480 A. D. 

To him succeeded his son Amr alMacsur (480—495 A. D. , 
but he failed in retaining the Mdaddite tribes under his alle- 
giance, which was recognized for the most part only by his 
own race, the Bani KinJa. The claims of Yemen to a feudal tax 
were pressed with too great harshness, and twice, upon the 
plains of Sul l&n f (481 A. D.) and Khazftz (492 A. D.), the 
Kindaite ruler, supported by the troops of Yemen, was repulsed 
by the Arabs.} Amr al Mac.^^ur was killed in a battle fought 
against H&rith V.§ of the Ghass^n dynasty. 

The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence 
secured in these battle.s by their victorious at ms, chose KoLElB 
(490 — ^494 A. D.), chief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.| 
But Koleib was haughty and overheating, and he wantonly 
killed the milch camel of Basils, a female relative of his wife, 
who was of Bani Bakr lineage. This, and other acts of indigni- 
ty, roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, who slew Koleib. 
The two tribes were now snarshalled one against the other ; and 
the struggle, famous under the name of the war of Basds (so 
called after the injured female,, lasted long, with various success, 
and was not finally extinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile the Mdaddite tribes, weary of the prevailing 
anarchy, returned to their Himyarite allegiance, and placed 
themselves under the rule of the Kindaite Prince Harith, 
(495—524 A. D.,) son of Amr al Maesur. 

This is the H&rith, whose invasion of Syira and temporary 
conquest of Hlra, have been recounted before.il His strange 
career was closed by defeat and death, about 524 A. D. His 

* This tribe most be diitingnisbed from the Hani Bakr, deacendanta of a grand- 
ion of Kin&na, who aaaisted in the expuliiiuna of the Jorhomitea from Mecca. 

i SuUtn, lay to the aouth of the Hedjda, and the east of Najd, toward! Ya- 
mlma. , ^ ^ 

X Some veraea of Zohair, a poet of the Bani Kailb, and the Yemenite Governor 
of the Bani Bakr and Taghlib, are preaerved, with reference to theae actiona, in 
which he himaeif was engaged. 

§ThU priiiGC, it will be remembered, was the son of Miria Deal Curtain, 
(Maria of the earrings,) sister of Ama al Maesur’s mother. 

H 1 hey awarded him one of tho| aignt of sovereignty, vfs., a fourth part of the 
booty. Mahomet lecurcd a fifth. 

q Sec page 05. \ 
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sons succeeded him, but by imprudence and disunion, they 
soon divested themselves of their hereditary influence* The 
Bani Taghlib, as partisans of one brother, vanquished the Bani 
Baler, the supporters of another, in the celebrated action of 
Kulah the Ftrst^ (526 A. D ) ; and the Bani Baler, after their 
defeat, sought for protection under the supremacy of the 
Kings of Hira. 

The dynasty of Himyar had now sunk under the invading 
force of the Abyssinians (^525 A. D.) : and the African rulers 
of Yemen, failing to command the respect or obedience which 
prescriptive right had accorded to the time-honored lineage of 
Caht&n, the tribes of Central Arabia one by one transferred 
their allegiance to the Court of Hira. In the year 534 A. D., 
the Bani Taghlib followed the Bani Bakr in this course ; and 
peace was enforced between the two tribes, by Mundzir 111 ., 
Prince of Hira, whose common authority they owned. The 
amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca; a treaty was recoided and 
signed ; and eighty youths of either tribe were sent as hostages 
to Hira, and renewed year by year. The Bani Bakr continued 
to live about Yam&ma and the shores of the Persian Gulph, 
but the Bani Taglilib migrated to Mesopotamia. It was sub- 
sequent to this that Amr 111 . of Hira was slain by a Taghlib 
warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum * for a supposed insult offered 
to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani Taghlib were the 
enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance of Ami's suc- 
cessor, they removed to Syria. But on the opening of Islam, 
we find them again in Mesopotamia, prr>fessing the Christian 
faith.f In 632 A. D, they attached themselves to the false 
prr>phetess Seja, and after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen, continued 
faithful to Hira to the last, and in 5 1 1 A. D., they gloriously 
avenged the murder of NomSln V. by the Persian king, in the 
battle of Dzu C&r, and achieved independence for themselves. 
A portion of them (the Bani Hantfa) had embraced Christian- 
ity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to have submitted 
to Islam, during the life-time of Mahomet. I 

* This Amr is famous for his Siedilacat, or ** suspeitded poem,** which was recit- 
ed at the fair of OoAiz. His tribe doted ou it ; and it used to be repeated even bj 
the children long after his death. 

t They sent a deputation to Mahomet, the members of which wore golden croesea. 
They were allowed to maintain, unchange. thttr profession of Christianity, bat 
not to baptize their children, ur bring them up as Chriatians ; a fatal concession ! 

4; Some Ilf the most famous of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr and Taghlib 
tribes, and their poems have rendered famous the war of BasSs, and the long train 
of hostilities which tollowed. Thus there me ascribed poems of the class Moithuui 
to luwafa^ Hdrttk ibn IJiliza, and Ma^rndm al Ashd, all of the Bakr trib& and to 
Amr ibn Colihum, of the Bani Taghlib. 
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We must now go back and take a glance at the fortunes of 
the house of Kinda. We left the sons of H&rith at variance 
among themselves. They were pursued with relentless hate 
by Mundzir 111 . of Hira (526 — 530 A D.), in whose breast the 
injuries inflicted by H&rith in his invasion still rankled. Crush^ 
ed by such persecutions, the illustrious dynasty of Akil al 
Mor&r was soon all but exterminated ; and there survived only 
an insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a 
century longer, over a part of Bahrein. The history of this 
period is enlivened by the romantic tale of IMRUL Cays, the 
brother of HArith, who united in his person the two princely 
Arab qualities of poetry and heroism. In the noble attempt 
of raising troops to revenge the death of his father, Amr al 
Maesur, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendiy tribe in 
Arabia ; and his checqiicrcd career, — now received witlulhstinc- 
tion, or heading a victorious band,— again routed, and hunted 
as a wild beast over the deserts by the enmity of Hira, — ends 
at the last in his seeking for succour at the Court of Constan- 
tinople. He died on his way back ^540 A. D.) and his touching 
poem, ranked among the Modlacat^ contains many beautiful 
allusions to his melancholy history.^ 

The chieftainship of the Kinditc tribe devolved on a junior 
branch of the family, which resided in Iladhramaut, and assist- 
ed towards the expulsion of the Abyssinians and restoration of 
the house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, we 
find Cays ruling over the Bani Kinda there, and his son Al 
Ashdth with the whole clan, joined Mahomet, A. D. 631 + 
Another set of tribes, the descendants of Cays Ayhin J of 
the Meccan stock, now demand our attention : they are divided 

* An interesting coincidence mny here l>e idiseived between Arab hmtory and 
the Grecian writers. Procopius and N<>nnnsus mention an embassy to AbyaKinia 
from Justinian, A D. 531, the oiiject of which waa to endeavour, thiou^h the Ye- 
menite Viceroy of the Abyssinian King, to leinstate n prince called CAYS, in the 
oommand of the K’indtniam and Mdaddenians, and give him troops to fight against 
the Persians Heie we Kleiitify Imiul Cays, whom ihe Greeks sought to restore 
to his Arab chieftainship, and aid agniiut the Persian vassal of Hire. Other coinci- 
dences of names may he traced in AT. C ^ Ptrceval. Vol. II., p. 316. 

The Arabs tell us that when Imrul Cays went tol'onslantinople, he left his daughter 
nrms lie., with Samuel the Jew, in his fort of Ahlak, near to Tayma, in Norihem 
Arabia. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ghassanide king, Hlriih the Lame, 
who demanded the deposit, and threatened to slay the son of Samuel before him, 
if he refused. The Jew was immovable, and the ''faith of Samuel " has hence be- 
come proverbial among the Arabs. 

Aral} writers say that the Emperor of Constantinople, jealous at the reports of the 
intimacy of Imrul Gays with his daughter, gnve him a tunic which, like that of 
Hercules, consumed hia body. He died in fact of ulcers. The legend shows to how 
late a date (540 A. D.) fiction mingles with Aiabian history, 

t See Wdickidi, p. 64 and Bish&mi, 426 ; where their emliassy is deocribod. 

$ The patriarchs, Ghatafan and H.-iwazin, were contemporanea of Fthr Orreiah 
(born A. D. 300). Their anceator Ayl&u was the grandson of Modhar, who waa 
the grandson of MAadd. 
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to two great branches, the Ghatafan and the Khasafa, con- 
nected, but at some distance, with the Coreish. The chief fami- 
lies of the Ghatafan were the Bant Dzohidn and the Bant Ahs : 
those of the Khasafa were the Badi Sulaim (who lived near 
Mecca, and with whom Maltomet was put out to nurse) 
and the Hawdsin : the latter again were sub-divided into 
the Thacktf who inhabited TAif, and the Bant Amir ibn SAss4a. 
Excepting the Banl Thacktf, these were all of nomad habits ; 
and their range of pasturage extended over the portions of Najd 
and its mountain chain adjoining on the Hej^Lz, from Kheibar 
and Wadi al Cora to the parallel of Mecca. 

Our earliest notices of these tribes commence in the middle 
of the sixth century, when, after the fall of the Kindaite dy- 
nasty, we find the “ king of the Bani Abs in command of the 
whole of the Bani Ghatafan, and also of the HawAzin. He 
formed an alliance with Nom&n IV. of Hira, who took his 
daughter in marriage ; but hi.« eldest son, in returning from his 
convoy, was murdered, and the marriage presents plundered by 
a branch of the Haw&zin. Hostilities arose, the Absite prince 
was assassinated (A. D. 567 ), and thenceforward the Bani 
Haw&zin secured their independence. 

The Bani Abs, ready for revenge, were diverted by a fresh 
cause of offence in another quarter. Cays, their chief, in a 
marauding expedition, had plundered fiom the Bani Tamtr a 
horse of matchless speed, called D&his. Hodzeifa, chief of the 
DzobiSiU (their sister tribe), vaunted his horse Ghabra as superior, 
and a wager and match were the re.sult. The Dzobidn party, 
by an ignoble stratagem, checked the steed of Cays, and 
Ghabra first reached the goal. A fierce dispute arose as to the 
p.dm of victory, and the disposal of the stakes. Arab pride and 
revenge soon kindled into waifare, and such was the origin (568 
A. D.’ of the disastrous war o( Dd/iis, which for forty years 
embroiled and wasted the tribes of Ghatafan and Hawizin.* 
For some time hostilities raged with various success ; at last 
a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a number 
of their children as hostages into the hands of the Bani 
Dzobi&n, but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the innocent pledges 
of his foe, and (A. D 576) the war was rekindled 
afresh. In the battle of Hahda^ the Bani were victorious, 

* Thii wAr ii very famoui in Arab hiitory and poesy, which delighu to expatiate 
on all the attendant circumitancei. The detaileil account given by M. C. de Perceval 
ii highly illuatrative of the fiery pride of Arab chivalry. The hiatory and parentage 
oT the ill-staned DShii U traced with a curioua minutenen, which would be fohnd 
in few nation but Arabia. The expreiiion ^ 

than J>ahisa became proverbial. 
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and Hodzeifa* with In's brothers, expiated his treachery 
with thier lives. But the bloody revenge of the Absites over- 
shot the mark. So extensive was their slaughter of the Dzobi&n 
chiefs, that the other Ghatafan clans conspired to crush the 
murderous tribe. The Ban! Abs, alarmed at the combination, 
forsook their usual haunts, wandered forth to seek an 
asylum, which, after many repulses from various tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir, a Hawftzin tribe. 

But meanwhile the Bani Amir had become embroiled in 
hostilities with an independent tribe the Bani Tawtm (of Mec- 
can origin, who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd, from 
the confines of Syria to Yemitma) ; and had vanquished them in 
the notable battle of Rahrah&n ^578 A. D) The Tamim now 
coalesced with the Dzobi&n, and, instigated by a common 
enmity, sought to humble the Bani Amir along with their 
refugees, the Bani Abs. Fearful of the issue of so unequal a 
combat, the two latter tribes retired to a strong mountain called 
Jabala, where, behind a steep and narrow gorge, they awaited 
the attack. The Bani Tamim and Dzobiftn came blindly for- 
ward, their opponents rushed forth, and though inferior in 
numbers, put them completely to rout. Such was the decisive 
tMittle of Sheh Jahala^ fought in 579 A. D. + 

The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 
continued for many years. At last the seeds of mutual dissatisfac- 
tion having been sown, the Absites separated themselves, and 
began to long for peace with their Dzobi&nite brethren. After 
many difficulties, and the exercise by several distinguished men, 
of a most magnanimous devotion to the public good, \ a con- 


* The only brother who esonped was Hien, father of Ueina, chief of the FezAra 
(a Dziihiiiiite triiie), who tiecomes f^imous in the time of Mahomet. 

•¥ Amir ibn Tofail, chief of the Bani Amir, in Mahnmel’a time, waa born on the 
rocky creat of Jabaia, whither the females had been for aafely rem* vrd, juat aa the 
victory waa aecured. The Mahometnn writers place this engagement at an earlier 
^te. «ome in the year of Mahomel'a birth, others aa far hack as 533 A. D. In refu- 
ting thia erroneous calculation, M. C. de Perceval has the following remarks of general 
applicability, "£n general dans toute 1 hisfnire anteislamique, les Arahes out exag&d 
l^nliquitd dea faits, ci>mme la durde de la vie des peisonnages” (Vol II., p 484). 

X Thus Zohair i\m Abu Solima, a contemporary poet of the Mozeina, celebrates 
the magnanimity of HrAith and HArim, two Daohi Anile chiefs, who charged them- 
aelves with supplying 3,000 camels required in payment of the bloodshed in this long 
war. After the ncgociations had been interrupted by a perfidious murder, HArith 
brought 100 camels (the full fine nr price of blood.) along with his own son, to the 
fiither of the murdered ^aon, and said, eAoatt bttwun tht Mood (of my son) and the 
milk fof the camels) llie man choose the camela, and the negociations .went on. 
There were many other iiamouB poets dbring the war of DAhi a ; and none more so than 
the warrior Antara^ whose faata have been transmitted to modern Arabs in the 
nocryphal but chaiaiing ‘'Romance of Antar.” His Modllaea is still eatsnt. LaUdt 
ve satirist of the Bani Amir slock; and NdHgha DsobiAni (so styled from his tribe,) 
are also worthy of mentioo as distbiguished poets. 
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elusive peace was efTected, A. D. 609 ; and the war of Dfthla 
came to an end. 

The Ban! Abs and Dzobiin now united, together with the 
Bani Ashji, another Ghatafan tribe, against the Batii Amir and 
other Haw^zin clans ; and a long continued warfare, ixiark^ as 
usual by assassinations and petty engagements, but distinguished 
by no general action, prevailed between them, till the rise of 
Mahomet's power. 

The following is the sequel of the Bani Tamtm’s histoiy. 
After the battle of Sheb Jabala, they fell out with their neigh* 
hours, the Bani Bakr (W^il,^ who, in a year of famine, tres- 
passed on their pastures ; and several battles, but without any 
important issue, were fought between them, in 604 A. D., and 
the following years. In 609, the Persian Governor of a neigh- 
bouring fortress, to punish the Bani Tamitn for the plunder of a 
Yemenite caravan, enticed into his castle and slew a great 
number of their tube Thus crippled and disgraced, they 
retired to Colayb, on the confines of Yemen, where they were 
attacked by the combined forces of the Bani Kinda, the Bani 
H&rith of Najian, and some Kodh&aite tribes ; but they repulsed 
them in a glorious action, called Colayb the second^ fought 
A. D. 612, Inspiiited by this success, they returned to their 
former country, and again entered into hostilities with the 
Bani Bakr. From 615 to 630 A. D., several battles occurred 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing that under the new faith 
their mutual enmities would be ciushed, resolved to have a 
last passage of arms with their foes. The battle of Shaitaio 
(end of 630 A. D.) was a bloody and fatal one to the Bani 
Tamim, and they repaiied to Mahomet, denouncing the Bani 
Bakr, and imploring his maledictions against them. But the 
Prophet declined, by such a proceeding, to alienate a hopeful 
adherent, and shortly after received the allegiance of the Bani 
Bakr, as well as of the Tamim. 

Two independent tribes, more or less Christian, deserve a 
separate notice. These were the Bani Tay, and Bani H&rith, 
both descended from Chal&n, and collateral, therefore, with the 
Bani Kinda. 

The Bani Tay emigrated from Yemen into Najd, probably 
in the third century of our era ; and moving northwards, seated 
themselves by the mountains of Ajd and Salma^ and the town 
of Tayma. The influence of their Jewish neighbours in that 
quarter, led some of them to adopt Judaism ; others went over 
to Christianity : and the remainder adhered to their ancient 
pagani<(m, and erected between their two hills, a temple to the 

1 
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divinity Fnh. We know little of this tribe till the beginning 
of the seventh century, when we find its two branches, GhautJi 
and Jadtla, arrayed against each other, on account of the dis- 
puted restitution of a camel. After some engagements, 
(which are termed the war of Fasdd, or discord.) the Jadtla 
emigrated to the Bani Kalb al DOma, and thence to Kinnasrin 
(Chalcis) in Syria. They sojourned long there ; but at last, 
after the dissensions with their sister tribe had continued 
twenty-five years, peace was restored, and they returned to 
their former seat. In 632 A. D , the whole tribe embraced 
Islam. The two famous chieftains, H^tim Tay, and Zeid al 
Kheil, belonged to the Rani Ghauth. The former is supposed 
to have died between 610 and 620 A D., the latter embraced 
Islam, and his name was changed by Mahomet from Zeid al 
Kheil it. famous for his horses J to Zeid al Khcir (i/ie Bene» 
ficent ) 

The Bani Harith were a clan descended from the CahlAn- 
ite stock of the Bant Madhij. They must have emigrated from 
Yemen at a very early date, as they were seated in Najran 
(between Yemen and Najd,) when the Azdites, about 120 A D., 
moved northwards ; and they skirmished with them. We find 
that the Bani Harith were settled in the persuasion of Chris- 
tianity in the time of Mahomet. Baronins refeis their conver- 
sion, but with little probability, to the Mission of Constantins 
to the Himyar court, already noticed as having occurred A. D. 
343. The Arabs attribute it to the unwearied labours, and 
miraculous powers of a Missionary called Fetmiyun, and his 
convert, the martyr Abdallah; * and M. C. de Perceval, as well 
as Assemani, concludes that Christianity was generally adopted 
in Naji^n about the close of the fifth century. Under the 
reign of Dzu Now&s, we have recounted how that cruel prince, 
in his endeavours to impose Judaism upon its people, perpetrat- 
ed an inhuman and treacherous massacre of the Christians. 
Nevertheless, the Bani ll£Lrith steadfastly held to their faith, 
and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under episco- 
pal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam, 

* See the story told at length in HUhami, where some of the miracles are men- 
tioned, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people (pp. lO— 
13 ) The Martyr, Abdallah ibn TliAmir, is known to the t.hurch under the name of 
Arethas, sun of Caleb ; probably his Arab name (Haiiih ibn KAb) before baptism. 
Tlie king of NnjrAn resorted to every expedient to kill this convert, cast him from 
precipices, and plunged him into deep waters, hut his life was proof against every 
attempt, till at la^t, by Alidallali’s own direction, the king confessed the unity of the 
Deity : and then a blow inflicted on the martyr's head, immediately proved fatal I 
Others again say that Abdallah escaped, and that he was one of the martyrs of Dzu 
Now&s (Cnf. M. C. de Perceval^ Vol. I., p. lipi aud Gibbvris Decline and Fallt end 
of chnp. XI.IL, note/') 
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One of their Bishops, Abul HAritha^ was in the deputation 
which (A. D, 630) was sent by this tribe to the Prophet. Coss^ 
the famous orator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the 
fair of Ocitz, was likewise a Bishop of Naji&n.* * * § 

It remains to conclude this sketch of the Arab tribes, by a 
notice of Yatiirel or Medina. 

According to the Arab legend, the whole of this part of Ara- 
bia belonged, originally, to the AmaUhites^ (in whom we recog- 
nize the Abrahamic races of other than Israelitish descent ;) 
but it was invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb .so called after 
an Amalekite chief,) passed, like Khcibar and other neigh- 
bouring places, into their hands. Wild legends, adapted from 
the Jewish Scriptures, profess to explain the cause of the 
Jewish invasion ; the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, 
and of David, are with equal assurance and equal probability 
stated by diffcicnt traditionists. We need not go so far 
back. The inroads of Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of 
Jerusalem ; the attack of Pompey, sixty-four years before the 
Christian era, and of Titus, seventy years after it ; and the 
bloody retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 
A. D., are some of the later causes which, we know, dispersed 
the Jews, and drove a portion into Arabia.f Such fugitive 
Jews were the Bani Nadhir, the Coraitza, their neighbours the 
Cayndefia, &c., who, flnding Yathreb to be peopled by a weak 
race of Codh^itc and other Bedouin tribes, incapable of offer- 
ing much resistance, settled there, and built for themselves 
large and fortified houses.^ 

About the year 300 A, D. the clans of the Aws and Khazraj 
alighted at the same settlement, and were admitted by alliance, 
to share in the territory. At first weak and .nferior to the 
Jews, these tribes began, at length, to grow in numbers ;§ and 
as they encroached upon the rich fields and date plantations 
of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang up between them. 
The new-comers, headed by Malik, son of Ajl^n,|l chief of 

• SpTMfrer, p. 38 -A/. C <ie Perceval^ Vi>I. I., p, 159, 
t See also the Jewish settlement in Mount Seir, which ejected the Amalekites. 

I. ChroH. iv., 42, 43. 

t These houses were capable of resisting the attack of troops ; they were called 
ctem. 

§ Of the numerous tribes into which they were soon divided, the names of Awt 
and Taym Ai/dt^ are significant of the keeping up of the same idolatrous 
worship as that of the M&addite tribes. Mahomet changed their names into Aws 
Allah and Taym Allah, 

II See IVdchidit p. 887. 
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the Khazraj, nought and obtained succour from their Syrian 
brethren (the Bani Ghassftn) ; and craftily enticed the principal 
Jewish chiefs into an enclosed tent, where they were massacred. 
The simple Jews were again beguiled into security by a tiea- 
cherous peace, and while attending a feast given by their wily 
foes, a second butchery took place, in which they lost the 
whole of their chief men. Thus, about the close of the fifth 
century, the Aws and Khazraj became masters of Yathreb, 
and ejected the Jews from such of their holdings as they 
chose. 

It was shortly after these events that Yathreb was unex- 
pectedly attacked by a Prince called Abu Kaiib; but whether 
to punish the Aws and Kharraj for their attack upon the 
Jews, or for what other cause, is not veiy apparent* * * § The 
invader sent for the four chief personages f of the Awsites ; 
and they, expecting to be invested with the command of Yath- 
reb. repaired to his camp at Ohod.l wheie they were massacred, 
with the exception of one who escaped to his defcnced house, 
and there defied the attacks of the tieacherous Piince This 
was OhaIHA. who became chief of the Bani Aws, as MAIik was 
of the Khazraj. Abu Kanb prosecuted his attack, destroyed 
some of the date plantations, and brough this aichery to bear 
upon the fortified houses, in wh.ch the stumps of the ariows 
then shot, were still visible hj the caily days of Islam § At 
last, falling sick, or despaiiing of success, he made peace with 

* The poelical remninH giv^ the invaier only the title of Abu K tfib The liistoriang 
or traditionibts will have it that it was Abu Kati Tthbun Asad, King of Yemen, who 
flouribhed in the beginning of the third century, or nearly 200 years before the era 
of this expedition We have been, under the sketch of Yemen that this incursion 
must have occurred about the reign of Dzu Nou&s , and as he was so bigoted a Jew, 
Its object was pe.hapa to punish the Aws and Khazr-ij for then cruel and tieacherous 
Attaclu upon the lews This, liowever, m only a conjecture . ab the native authorities 
do not hint at it ; excepting by one tradition, which makes iJzu Now&b to have 
mbraced Judaism in consequence of a visit to Yathreb —another assertion is that 
the GAityuHt or head of the Jews, was the cousin and representative of the king whose 
authority the HejAz recognized, but the precise meaning of this is not clear. Pro- 
copious mentions an A/ 9 oj(ap(/ 9 o( who was at this time master of the noithein Hej^, 
and offered the sovereignty of it to lustiiiian (See p. 36 ) 1 he name and date 
afford some presumption of identity. 

t Among these were the ' thiee Zeids,*’ chiefs of the Awsites, and all bearing that 
appellation. 

4 He pitched below the hill of Ohod, where he dug a well ; but its water did not 
agree with him It was long after known as ** the I abba’s well." (Vide Journal Am^ 
Nov 1838, p 439 ) 

§ There is a paper worthy of perusal an Ohaiha, by M. Perron, in the Journal 

Asioltqw, November 1 838, p. 443. One of the Houses at Medina was so bristled with 
the arrows then shot into it, that it received and retained the name of AlAshdtt " the 
hairy.*' It belonged to the Bani Adi, and was situated near the spot where Mahomet 
afierwardb built his mu que 
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the Aw 9 and Khazraj. and departed. As he left, he made 
over the provisions and baggage of his camp to a woman, who 
had supplied him with sweet water from Yathreb ; she thus 
became the richest female in her tribe, and (which seems almost 
incredible,) continued such until the rise of Islam.* * * § 

The Aws and Khazraj, thus established in power, did not 
long remain on terms of amity with each other. The fifth 
century had not yet expired, when disputes arose on the rela- 
tive dignity of Ohaiha and M&lik, and on the amount of blood- 
fine to be paid for the murder of an adherent of the latter. 
Battles were fought, and for twenty or thiity years, a constant 
enmity prevailed.f At last (520 — 525 A. D..) the father 
(according to some the grandfather) of Hass&n the poet, being 
elected umpire, decided in favor of the Awsites, though him- 
self a Khazrajite ; and to prevent farther dispute, paid the 
disputed portion of the fine. ^ 

The peace thus secured, continued for a long series of 
years. But in 583 A. D., hostilities again broke out. The 
ostensible cause was the murder of a Khazrajite, or of 
a Jew under Khazrajite protection. At first the hosti- 
lities were unimportant, and confined to clubs and lam- 
poons. ^ By and bye they became more serious ; the Bani 
Khazraj defeated their opponents, and slew one of their chiefs, 


• See Journal Asiaiique^ he, a'/.t p. 447— AT. C dc Perceval^ Vol. II., p. 656. The 
latter suggests with probability that, instead of the rise of Islam, the birth of the Pro- 
phet of Islam is meant. It is strange how the expedition is throughout confounded with 
that of Tibbaii Asad, and yet all the names of the Medina actors, as well as the inci- 
dents, the memory and marks of which were still frc&h, when Mahomet went to Medina, 
manifestly require a date at least two centuries later than that Prince. The reason 
assigned for the depaiture of the invader, is the same as in that of the ancient 
invasion, i, e., that two Rabbins informed him that Medina would be the refuge of a 
g^reat Prophet, &c. It is curious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
tnrow any satisfactory light on this later invasion ; though Abu Carib, if a King of 
Yemen, must have passed by Mecca to get to Medina. As the event occurred 
within three quarters of a century before the birth of Mahomet, the confusion and 
uncertainty cannot but aflect our confidence in the ancient history of the HejAs 
altogether. 

t It was during this period, that Ohaiha, who had gained much riches and power 
merchandise, planned an attack upon the Bani NajjAr, a Khazraj family, to which 
his wife Solma belonged. Solma gave secret intimation to her parents, and Ohaiha 
found them prepared for his attack. He afterwards divorced her, and then the 
married H&shim, and became the great grandmother of Mahomet. ( IVdckidi, p, 14.) 

t One of the conditions of this peace was security of domicile, which even in war 
waa never to be violated. Every murder within a private enclosure was to bear the 
usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect inis right. 

§ Amr, a Khazrajite, repaired at this period to Hlrs, and obtained from that Court 
(the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hejaz) the title of Prince, 
in order to put a stop to this discord ; but the attempt was unsuccessful. The mode 
in which tue satirists abused each other was peculiar. Thus HassAn addressed 
amorous poetry to the sister of Cays, extolling her beauty ; and Cays similarly sang 
in praise of the daughter of Hass&u’s wife. A similar practice was one of the charges 
brought against KAb, the Jew, who was assassinated by Mahomet's orders. 
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Suweid ibn Sdmit* * * § and expelled an Awsite tribe from the 
city. Bloody encounters occurred, and either party looked 
for succour to the Jews, but they remained neuter ; and the 
Khazrajites, to secure their neutrality, took forty of their child- 
ren as hostages But animated by a rare barbarity, the most 
of the Khazraj chiefs murdered their hostages, f and thus de- 
cided the Jews of the Coreitza and Nadhir tribes, to side at 
once with the Awsites, and to receive with open arms their 
expelled tribe. Both sides now prepared vigorously for a 
decisive battle. The Bani Aws sought for aid from the Corcish 
at Mecca, but they declined to war against the Kliazrajitcs they 
gained, however, reinforcements from two Ghassflintc tiibes, from 
the Mozeina,§ and from their Jewish allies, the Coreitza and 
Nadhir. The Bani Khazraj were supported by the Joheina|| (a 
Codh&aite tribe) and the Bani Ashjd (a branch of the Ghatafan), 
and by the Jewish stock of CaynocAa. Thus, in the year 615 A. 
D., 1 F was fought the memorable action of BdAlh.** At first the 
Awsites were struck with terror, and fled towards the valley 
of Oraidh. +t their chief Hodheir al Kctaib, in indignant de- 
spair, pierced himself and fell and at this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge with such deter- 
mination, that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies with 
great slaughter ; and refrained from the carnage only on their 
cry for mercy. But they burned down some of their date 
plantations, and were witi: difficulty restrained from razing 
to the ground their fortified houses. 


* This man hnd a conversation with Muhomet at Mecc.i, when he was canvassing 
there publicly for his faith, and he is said to have died a Moslem. p. I41.— 

Tabari^ 158.— WAckidl, p. 287I). He was killed by a CodhAuite and his son (who with 
the murderer, both became Mussulmans, took the oppoituniiy of revenging his father’s 
death, by a blow, while both he and hi.s victim weie together, side by side, at Oliod. 
It was proved, and Mahomet put him to death as the slayer of a believer, at the 
gate of the mosque a I Coba. 

t Abdallah ibn Obey, afterwards Mahomet’s great opponent at Medina, rejected 
with horror the proposal to muidei h<s hostages, and persuaded several other chiefs 
to do likewise, lie was dissatisfied with the cuiulucl of his tribe, and took no part 
in their subsequent proceedings, nor in the battle of Houih. 

t Mahomet took occasion to address this embassy, and presented to them the 
claims of his religion, but with little success. 

§ See this tribe noticed in buikhnrdt's Travels in Arabia, p. 458, as living N. E. of 
Medina. They were a Bani Modliar tribe, somewhat distant fiom the Coreish. 

|| This tribe is also noticed by Burkhardt ns inhabiting the vicinity of Yenho, 
ana being able to furnish good matchlock men. { JVo/tis on the Bedouins^ p. 229.) 

^ See Wdekidi^ p. 296, where the era is given as six years prior to the Hegira. 

** Rdkth was situated in the possessions of the Bani Coreitza. 
ft This spot is mentioned by Burkhardt as one hour'# walk N -£. -of Medina in 
the. direction of Ohod. ( Travels^ p. 458 ) 

8§ Wtrkidiy p 296, Al Kttaib was an honorary title of supremacy. 
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The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not re- 
conciled. No open engagement after this occurred : but 
numerous assassinations from time to time gave token of the 
existing ill-blood. Wearied with the dissensions, both parties 
were about to choose Abdullah ibn Obey as their chief or 
king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an unexpected 
change in the social relations of Medina. 

A survey, thus extensive and detailed, of the Peninsula 
audits bolder states, was requisite for forming a judgment 
of the relations in which Arabia stood towaids her coming 
prophet. 

The first pcculiaiity, which upon review attracts attention, 
is the sub-division of the Arabs into innumerable independent 
bodies, all governed by the same code of hr)nor and morals, 
exhibiting the same manners, and speaking, for the most part, the 
same language, but possessed of no cohesive principle ; restless 
and generally at war, each with some other tribe ; and even 
where united by blood or by interest, ever ready, at the most 
insignificant cause, to separate, as by an atomic rcpulsiveness, 
and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. These 
qualities made Arabia to exhibit, like a kaleidoscope, an ever 
varying scene of combination and repulsion, and had hitherto 
rendered abortive every attempt at a general union. The 
Kinda Government, though backed by a powerful dynasty, fell 
to pieces after a brief duration, and neither the Himyar 
Sovereigns, nor after them, the Court of Hiia, could effect more 
than the casual recognition of a general species of feudal su- 
premacy. The freedom of Arabia from foreign conquest, was 
owing, not only to the difficulties of its parched and pathless 
wilds, but to the interminable number of independent clans, 
and the absence of any head or chief power, which might be 
made the object of subjugation. The problem had yet to be 
determined, by wliat force these tribes could be drawn to one 
common centre ; and it was solved by Mahomet, who invented 
a rcligio-political system, from elements,— common to all Arabia, 
and set it in motion by the inducement, — irresistible by an 
Arab — of endless war and plunder. 

The prospects of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were equally un- 
favourable to the hope of religious movement or national re- 
generation. The substratum of Arab faith was a deep-rooted 
idolatry, which for many centuries had stood proof, with no sen- 
sible effect, against the most zealous attempts at evaugelizatton 
from Egypt and from Syria. Several causes increased the 
insensibility with which the Arabs listened to the Gospel. 
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A dense fringe of hostile Judaism neutralized upon the north- 
ern frontier the efforts of Christian propagandism, and afford- 
ed shelter to Central Arabia. The connexions of the Jews 
extended far southwards, and were met at the opposite extre- 
nvity of the Peninsula by the Judaism of Yemen, which was 
long protected by the Government of the land, and even at 
times sought itself to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 

But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a 
compromise with Judaism, and had admitted enough of its 
semi-Scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tenets also, to steal 
the national mind against any Christian appeal. Simple idolatry 
is comparatively powerless against the attacks of reason and 
the Gospel, hut when welded together with some principles 
of truth, it becomes far more impervious to human agency. 
The authority of Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, 
and the precious legacy of his divinely inculcated rites, would 
be a triumphant reply to the invitations either of Judaism 
or of Christianity. But the Christianity of the seventh century 
was itself decrepit and corrupt. It was disabled by contend- 
ing schisms, and had substituted the puerilities of debasing 
superstition, for the pure and expansive evangelism of the eaily 
ages What could than be hoped from such an agent? 

The state of Noithcrn Arabia, which had been long the bat- 
tle-field of Persia and the Empire, was peculiarly unfavourable 
to Christian effort. Alternately swept by the armies of Chos- 
roes, and of Constantinople, of HIra, and of the Ghass&nides, 
the Syrian frontier presented little opportunity for the advance 
of peaceful Christianity. 

The vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
steadfast importunity of Missionary endeavour ; while their 
haughty spirit and revengeful code, equally refused to brook 
the humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not 
that a nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other re- 
ligion, might not be obtained without participation in its spirit, 
or subjection to its inner requirements: but such a formal 
submission could have resulted alone from the political supre- 
macy of a Christian power, not from the spiritual suasion of a 
religious agency. Let us look, then, to the external political 
inducements which bore upon Arabia. 

To the north, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing 
the Roman Empire, exercised but a remote and foreign in- 
fluence upon Arabian affairs, and even that was continually 
neutralized by the victories and antagonism of Persia. The 
weight of Constantinople, if ever brought to bear directly upon 
the affairs of Arabia, was but lightly felt, and passed transiently 
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off.* The kingdom of Gliass^n, upon the borders of Syrle* 
was indeed at once Arab and Christian, but it yielded^ to H!r^ 
the palm of supremacy, and never exercised any important 
bearing on the affairs of Central Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is true, that the 
Christian aspect had improved by the conversion of the HIra 
Court, and many of its subordinate tribes ; and the influence 
Hira permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of 
Persia ; and its native dynasty having lately fallen, had been 
replaced by a Satrap from the Court of Persia, which was a 
strong opponent of Chiistianity. The relations of Pagan 
Persia with the Arabs were uninterrupted, intimate, and 
effective, and entirely counter-balanced those of the Christian 
West. 

To the South, Christianity had met with an important loss. 
The prestige of a monarchy — though an Abyssinian one— was 
gone : and in its room had arisen a Persian Satrapy, under 
the shadow of which the old Hiinyar idolatiy, and once royaj 
Judaism, flourished apace.f On the East there was indeed the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided frotp 
Arabia by the Red Sea, and the negro race would not, even In 


* I'he moRt prominent instance of Roman interference is the alleged appointment 
of Otbman abu al Herweiiith, as king of Mecca: but the account appears to be 
very apocryphal At any late, the authoiity of Otbman was but short-lived. (See 
p 44.) There are very few other alluRions to Roman influence in Arab 
concerns The Emfieror made a treaty with thf marauder Hftrilh. the Kindaite 
chief : built was because of his invasion of .^yria. (Af C. de Perctval, Vol.il., p. apo.) 
Hashim, Mahomet’s great-grandfather, concluded a meicantile treaty with tne Em- 
peror, {.IVdfkidh p 13 :) and there were no doubt international arrangements on the 
border for the security of the commerce and regubition of the custom duefc But these 
influences hardly crossed the boundary ; and neither did those connected with the Ko- 
Bian legions at Duma, or th« ^afaceni Thamudeni, referred to above. Occa* 

Aionally a refugee, such as Imrul Cays, or Mundsir, repaiied to the Oourt of Constanti- 
nople ; but that court was never able to turn sucii events to any profitable account in 
its connexions with Arabia. 

t Gibbon thus marks the importance of the fall of the Christian Government of the 
Abyssinians in Yemen 

** This narrative, of obscure and remote events, is not foreign to the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. If a L'hiistiaii power had been maintained in Arabia, 
Mahomet mnat have bern oru-bed in his cradU, and -i byRBinia would have prevent- 
ed a revolution, which has changed the civil and religious etate of the world.’* 
\Pechnt and Fall ; close of Chapter XLII.) 

The conclusion drawn by Gibbon is a very doubtful one. It is questionable whether 
Mahomet would not himself have looked to the continuance of a Chiiatiaa power in 
Yemen, as a contingency ihe most favorable to his great acheme. There is no point 
moie remarkable in Mahomet's character, than the adroitness with which he at fiiat 
represented himself as the adherent and supporter of opposing 83rstem8, and won over 
their im^iiuns. It waa thus he treated the Christiaps of Arabia, who nt firat bolicvod 
jit wonld fecure to them the enjoyment of their Christianity intact ; it was thus he 
treated, and was welcomed by, the Christian king of Abyisinia ; and he would no 
doubt have played the same with any Cbrii.tian Government in Yemen. It waa not 
from Christianity, but from idolatry and Jndaitm, that opposition to Mahomet's 
system emauaied. 

J 
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a more favorable position, have exercised much influence upon 
the Arab mind.* 

Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant : nay, 
in some respects, it was waning. There was no hope of a change 
from the high hand of political supremacy ; while the preva- 
lence of an influential Judaism, and of a rampant national 
idolatry, rendered the conversion of Arabia, indeed, a doubtful 
and a distant prospect. During the youth of Mahomet, the 
aspect of the Peninsula was strongly conservative, and, perhaps, 
was never at any period more hopeless. 

It is a ready failing of the human mind, after the occur- 
rence of an event, to conclude that the event could not other- 
wise have occurred. Mahomet arose, and aroused the Arabs 
to a new and a spiritual faith ; the conclusion is immediately 
drawn, that all Arabia had been fermenting for the change ; 
that all Arabia was quite prepared to adopt it ; and that the 
Arabs were on the very point of striking out for themselves 
the ready path to truth, when Mahomet anticipated them ; 
but only by a few years at most f To us, calmly reviewing the 
past, every token of pre-islamite history belies the position. 
After five centuries of Christian evangelism, we can point to 
but a sprinkling of Christian converts ; the Bani H&rith of 
Najr&n ; the Bani Hanifa of Ycm^ma : some of the Bani 
Tay at Tayma ; and hardly anymore.} Judaism, vastly more 
powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic eflbrt of pioselytism under 
Dzu Now4s ; but as an active and vivifying principle, it, too, 
was now dead. In fine, the suifacc of the Peninsula was here 
and there gently rippled by the feeble influences of Chris- 
tianity ; occasionally, the effects of sterner Judaism would be 
visible in a deeper and more troubled current ; but the flood of 
idolatry and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting with the surge 
of an unbroken and unebbing tide towards the Kaaba, gave 
ample evidence that they held in undisputed thraldom the 
mind of Arabia. 


* The connexions of the Arsbs with Abyssinia were chiefly mercantile. Tabari 
says of it : - “ Now theie was there a just king, called Al Najashy (Negus ;) smd it wai 
a land with which (he Coreish used to do merchandise. 'I'hey were wont to go thither 
for commerce, and to find therein plenty of food aim protection, and good 
traffick '* (p. 127.) 

t Ur. Sprenger goes even farther than this, and supposes that Mahomet was 
tided by many of his followers in the discovery and ciioice of Islam : see references 
in the notes at pp. 52 and 53 of Aiticle L m No. XXXVll, of this Review, on the 
sources for the Biography of Mahomet. 

$ The Baui Taghlib and GhasF&n, itnd the Christian tribes near Htra, were re- 
moved from direct influence on Central Arabia, and arc not, therefore, here taken into 
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Still, even in this posture of affairs, there existed the ele- 
ments with wMch a master-mind might work those' marvel- 
lous changes, which his wizard wand, alone of all human agen- 
cies, can produce. Christianity was known ; there were 
living examples of it in domesticated tribes ; its books and 
many of its doctrines were patent, or at least accessible to all. 
The tenets of Judaism were even more notorious, and its le- 
gends, if not its sacre*d writings, were familiar throughout the 
Peninsula. The worship of Mecca was founded upon assump- 
tions believed to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. 
Here then was ground of tiuth ready to the enquirer’s hand, 
and inviting scrutiny and cultivation. And no doubt, many 
an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded to the casually 
received truths of Christianity and Judaism: — many an 
honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law that it was just and 
good : many an aspiring intellect, as the eye travelled over the 
bespangled expanse of the heavens, concluded that the Uni- 
verse was supported by one great being ; and in the time of 
need, many an earnest soul felt the suitability of the Chris- 
tian sacrihee. Coss, the Bishop of Najifin, was not the first, 
nor perhaps the most eloquent and earnest of Arab preachers, 
who sought to turn his fellows from the error of their ways, 
and reasoned with them of righteousness, truth and the judg- 
ment to come. 

The MATERIAL for a great change was here ; but it requir- 
ed to be wrought : and Mahomet was the WORKMAN. The 
fabric of Islam no more necessarily resulted from the state of 
Arabia, than a gorgeous texture necessarily results from the 
mesh of tiny silken thread ; nor the stately ship from the un- 
hewn timber of the forest: nor the splendid palace from un- 
shapen masses of quarried rock. Had Mahomet, stern to his 
6rst convictions, followed out the Jewish and Christian sys- 
tems, and inculcated upon his fellows their simple truths, we 
should have had a “ saint Mahomet,"— pei haps a "mahomet 
THE MARTYR,"— laying the foundation stone of the Arabian 
Church : but we should not certainly, in his day, have seen 
Arabia convulsed to its centre, or even any considerable por- 
tion of it Christianized. He abandoned his early convictions ; 
for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, he substi- 
tuted the golden prospects of expediency and compromise ; 
and then with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the 
plastic power of which he gradually shaped his material into 
an harmonious and perfect form. To the Christian, he was 
as a Christian,— to the Jew, he became as a Jew,— to the 
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Meccan idofsrtor, as a reformed worshipper of the Kaaba. 
And thns, unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of mind, 
he persuaded the whole of Arabia, idolator, Jew, and Chris- 
tiafi, to foVlow his steps with docile submission.* 

Such a process we style that of the workman shaping- his ma 
terial. It was Wit that of the material shaping its own form, 
much less moulding the workman himself. It was Mahomet 
that formed Islam : it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
Moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 

* But thiB effect was not attained until both spi itual and temporal powers had 
been brou|{ht into plajr againat a ceaseless opposition of twenty years ; and no 
loorer had the peraonal influence of the Prophet been removed by death, than almost 
the whole of Arabia rose up in rebellion against Islam. The remark is anticipatory, 
but should nut be lost sight of in our estimate of Ante-Mahometau Arabia. 


THE HON. JAMES THOMASON. 

Bv Sir W. Muir. 

/. Directions for Revenue Officers in the Norths Western 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, regarding the Settlemetit 
and Collection of tJu Land Revenue, and the other duties 
connected therewith. Promulgated under the authority of the 
Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor, Agn, November t, 1S49. 
Second Edition. Calcutta, 1850. 

£. Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, October 3, 1853. 
y, A Sermon preached in St, Paul's Church Agra, on occasion &f 
the death of the Honorable James Thomason, Esq,, Lieutenant 
Governor of the North- Western Provinces, By the Rev. T. V. 
French, M. A., Late Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
Church Missionary in Agra, October 2nd, A. D. MDCCCLIII. 
Published at the request of the Church Wardens of St. Paul’s 
and of other friends. Agra. 

A GREAT MAN has passed from among us^a man ennobled, 
not by any one act of transcendant genius, or feat of moral 
daring, but by the far rarer merit of a long series of distin* 
gui.shed actions, all successfully bearing upon the happiness 
and well-being of millions of our species. Such an one was 
James Thomason, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
western Provinces«of the Bengal Presidency. 

It is not our intention to give an elaborate biographical 
notice of the deceased statesman, or to attempt to assign 
his place In the history of India. The scene of his life 
is yet close and recent ; it admits not of the mellowed tints 
imparted by distance ; and without these, the lineaments of 
biography are too rugged and harsh to be attractive, too 
brightly colored to secure the verdict of impartiality. Still, 
as reviewers of all that concerns the welfare of India, we can- 
not decline the task of briefly tracing the progress of Mr. 
Thomason’s career, and presenting a hasty sketch of the admi- 
nistration by which he has achieved a name second to none In 
the array of India’s Civil Governors. 

James Thomason was bom at Shelford, in the vicinity of 
Cambridge, on the 3rd of May 1804 ; but he was yet In 
early childhood, when his father, the Rev. T. Thomason, relin- 
quished his parochial charge of that delightful spot, and 
devoted himself to ministerial labour in India. 

Towards the close of 1808, the Rev. Mr. Thomason arrived 
in India with his family, but not before he had experienced, 
at the Sandheads, the fearful perils of shipwreck. The Tra- 
vers went to pieces on a reef within sight of land, and Mr. 
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Thomason, with his wife and children, half-naked, drenched, 
and affrighted, escaped with difficulty and danger, in the ship’s 
boats, to the Earl oj Spencer^ which, providentially, was near 
at hand.* 

The remainder of James Thomason’s childhood was passed 
with his parents in Calcutta. In 1814, at the age of ten, he 
was sent to England. There he was fortunate in being wel- 
comed, with all the warmth of a parent, by the great and good 
Mr. Simeon, who had been the constant friend, and frequent 
guest, of his father and mother at Shelford. The eager affection 
with which he received his youthful charge, makes us love all 
the more the venerable Simeon, though one smiles at his 
almost maternal care and inexperienced anxiety. He assures 
his father that flannels will be ready to put on at a moment 
and communicates to his mother the alarm he felt at finding 
him one day fishing. The sober conclusion to which he comes, 
that even after this he did not repent his chai ge, is characteris- 
tic and amusing : — 

Be assuied thdt if I were indeed his father, I could not feel much more 
fot him than 1 do. He was impiudently fishing by the river side, without 
hat or coat or waist-coat. Heating only that he was fi>,hing with little 
James Farish, 1 went full of anxiety to find him ; and finding him in such 
a situation, it was almost a dagger lO my heart. But no evil occuired. 
I began to feel how gieat a matter 1 had iindei taken ; but I do not repenty 
and trust 1 shall never give you cause to repent.— p. 398. 

It is curious to observe, that the enquiring nature of his mind, 
which continued to be one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Mr. Thomason's later days, was that which at this early period 
first impressed Simeon. In liveliness and sweetness of dis- 
“ position,'' he writes in his first letter, “ and in tenderness of 
spirit, he far exceeds my most sanguine expectations. What 
*' ——said of his inquisitiveness (his spirit of enquiry I mean,) 

was delightfully verified all along the road Many of 

his (questions were such as a man, a traveller of sound sense 
'* and judgment, would have asked, and led to explanations 
** which it was the delight of my heart to give.'’-f' And again, 
to his mother, (though here the first clause finds no correspon- 
dent feature in after-life,* — “he is, as you say, a little idle; 
but very sensible and acute in his questions.":^ 

Simeon shortly after put him to a private school at Aspeq- 
den, twenty-two miles from Cambridge, where he appears to 
have remained abont fout years. At the age of fourteen, he was 

* Bee the account of thii event .— of Thomason^ p. 142, and Lift of 
p. 260. 

t Lift of Simon, p. 394. J Idtm, p. 397 » 
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transferred for two or three years to the care of Mr, fnow 
Archdeacon) Hodson, at Stansted. In both semina'ries, he 
signalized himself by gaining prizes. 

In 1821, when sixteen or seventeen years of age, he went 
to 1 1 ay ley bury College. Here we have another characteristic 
view of the simplicity of Simeon’s solicitude, in his anxious 
and solemn remonstrance at the monthly college report being 
on one occasion rendered as ’’ regular and correct/' instead of 
^'quitc regular and coriect” — the difference turning out to be 
caused by the neglect of some college formality of no conse- 
quence whatever.* Mr. Thomason, in after-life, used to relate 
this incident with a smile. 

At Hayleybmy, he distinguished himself by most exemplary 
assiduity, and carried off many prizes and mcdals.f In 1822 
Simeon writes to his father : — ** On the 23rd May, I intend to 
go to see him receive his last prizes ; and on the 1st of 
“June, 1 hope your mother and I shall sail with him, 
“ as I did with you ..... as far as the pilot goes.”{ On 
the 19th September he landed in India. In June. 1823, 
he was reported qualified for the public service, but was 
allowed to continue in the college to prosecute the study 
of Mahometan Law, In December of the same year, 
we find him appointed Assistant Register to the Sudder Court 
at Calcutta. About the same time Simeon writes to his 
father : ’’ I delight to hear such blessed tidings of my beloved 
** James. Give my kindest love to him. We bear him in 
sweet remembrance, and most affectionately long for hia 
“ welfare in every possible way.”§ 

It was, indeed, one of the greatest privileges we can imagine, 
to have been, in the season of youth, for eight years under 
the immediate charge of the apostolical Simeon. His sim- 
plicity of character, and earnestness of purpose, fitted him 
eminently to be an influential guide, as well as an attractive 
pattern, for a young man, while his cheerful temperament, and 
buoyant spirits, exhibited religion in the most inviting aspect 
Whether owing to this influence or not, it is certain that 
James Thomason was throughout his life guided by the same 
depth of religious sentiment, and the same cathoUcity of prin- 
ciple, as animated Simeon. 


• Life p. 556. 

+ Among the subjects for which prises were awarded, the following occur,— some 
of them repeatedly >- Mathematics ; PmiHeal Economy ; Law ; Ciassicai LUeratun 2 
ffistaey. 

t Ufi of Simeon, p 56a 5 p. 5 * 9 . 
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Mr. Thomason remained attached to the Sudder Court, as 
Assistant Register, till 1826, when we find him appointed to 
officiate as Judge of the Jungle Mehals. In the same year he 
submitted to an examination in the College of Fort William 
as to proficiency in Mahometan Law, which he had been 
prosecuting more or less hince he was reported qualified 
for service. The examiners pronounced the highest eulo- 
gium on the ** intense application and extraordinary talent *’ 
brought by him to bear upon the subject ;* and the Govern- 
ment conferred upon him an honorary grant of 3,000 rupees. 
In the following year, 13th February 1827, he was obliged, 
by severe indisposition, to seek a restoration of health in a 
voyage to England, where he joined his father, then also on 
a temporary visit at home. 

Within two years he returned to India, and in 1829 was 
re-attached to the Sudder Court, as Deputy Register and Pre- 
parer of Reports. Shortly after we find him officiating as 
Judge and Magistrate of the Suburbs of Calcutta, and Superin- 
tendent of the Alipore Jail. In 1830, he was appointed to 
act as Deputy Secretary to Government in the Territorial de- 
partment ; and in the beginning of 1831, permanently posted 
to the same office in the Judicial and Revenue departments. 
While thus in a position mo^t favorable for gaining an insight 
into the general working of our Government, it may be 
gathered that his attention was also attracted to the subject 
of education, for we find him in the same year appointed a 
member of the General Committee of. Public instruction. He 
had also devoted himself laboriously to the mastery of the Hindu, 
ns well as die Mahometan sources of Law ; and interleaved 
copies of Menu and of the Hedaya, with carefully recorded notes 
of difficult or curious points, attest the intelligence and the 

* The following nn extract from the Calcutta Gazette of 28th July 1826 

** From the studious habits and tried abilities of Mr. Thamason, we were led to 
expect the display of extraordinary attainments We assigned, therefore, to that 
gentleman, the performance of exercises pri'poTtionally arduous ; and it affords us 
sincere gratificstion to state thnt our estimate, high as it was, of his acquirements, 
fell short of the reality. When we say that the translations were made with the 
utmost fidelity, accnracy and despatch, we bear but inadequate testimony to has 
merits. In the course of three or four hours, Mr Thomason not only performed 
what waa required of him, but he found leisure also to make judicious annotations 
on abstruse passages, thereby furnishing satisfactory proof, that to the capacity of 
consulting original legal authorities, be has added a considerable knowledge of the 
law itself. Mr. Thomason read a passime of the Hedaya in the presence of the 
law officers of the Sudder Dawanny Adalut, to whom he explained the meaning in 
the Persian language, and who expressed themselves in the highest degree gratified 
by the learning and acumen which he displaved.'* 

The vqwrt u signed by Msensghten, Riddell, and Oosely ; and in consequence of 
it, althouA the giving of honorary premia bid been discontinned by order of the 
Court iifuirect^rs, yet, as it was shown that he hnd Imen at the study before the 
prohibition was made, he received the grant of Rs. 3,000. 
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assiduity with which he pursued the study.* It is not often 
that we find a combined attention thus successfully turned at 
once to Arabic and to Sanscrit literature. 

But it is not in the Secretarial bureau alone, or in the 
private study, that administrative capacity is to be gained. 
It is not enough that the red tape be ever and anon untied ; 
bundles of correspondence icad and ciigcsied ; and the busy pen 
daily employed in carefully cxpiesscd and nimbly recorded 
despatches. It is true, that the views of enlightened officers, 
ably employed in active duty, may thus be thoroughly master- 
ed, and valuable notes and memoranda may be multiplied till 
the Secretariat shelves groan beneath them. But no study 
will supply the place of personal experience ; and so long as an 
officer has not himself mixed with the people, and come into 
immediate contact with them, as their District Officer, his 
opinions cannot, properly speaking, be called hts own, since they 
are grounded, not upon personal observation but upon the 
reports of others. • * 

It was fortunate, therefore, for himself,— more fortunate for 
the country at large,— that Mr. Thomason did not long continue 
in Calcutta. On the i8th of September 1832, he was appoint- 
ed Magistrate and Collector of Azimgurh, a large and populous 
district f in the Benares division bordering upon Oudh. 

The Vice-President in Council, Sir Charles Metcalfe, had 
been so impressed with “the marked ability and efficiency*' of 
his official conduct, (for during the absence of Mr. Macnaghten 
he appears to have had sole charge of the Seci etariat,; that with 
the concurrence of Mr. Ross, he publicly communicated to him, 
on his departure, “ the cordial approbation and thanks of the 
Government.”! 

A small portion of his charge, comprised in one pergunnah 
was permanently assessed on the principles of the Bengal 
Settlement : the remainder stood upon the same unsettled 
basis as the rest of the North-Western Provinces. The Re- 
venue Survey was about to be introduced into the district ; 
preliminary to that, the boundaries of cveiy village had to be 
defined, and disputes adjusted ; then was to follow the Revenue 
Settlement and Record of Rights, framed under Regulations 

• These copies are now in the library of the College at Agra, to which he be- 
queathed the greater portion of his Ixioks. 

t Aumgurh contains 2,516 square miles, and has a population of 16,58,251 soulg. 
80^ that the number of persons falls at the enormous rate of 657 to the square 

t Letter from Mr. J. R, Colvin, Deputy Secretary, dated 5th Februaiy 1833. 

K 
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VII. of 1822 and IX. of 1833,00 the principles laid down by the 
great and lamented Robert Merttins Bird. Here was a noble 
sphere for the acquisition of knowledge and experience ; for 
devising expedients to facilitate the rapid aud correct disposal 
of public business ; and for examining how the series of Acts, 
which issue from the Council Board or the Governor, and 
of which the upper features are often alone observable from 
the Secretariat chair, affect the people in the sober realities 
of every-day life, when, through a variety of intervening 
media, they at last reach down into actual contact with them. 
Here, too, were golden opportunities for exercising command, 
both upon Native and European mind, and for testing the in- 
fluence possessed over others, in swaying their opinions and 
actions. 

Upon all these objects, the busy mind of Mr. Thomason 
was ceaselessly engaged. Instructions were drawn up with 
diligent thoughtfulness, for the guidance of his covenanted 
assistants in the conduct of the independent charges assigned 
to each ; and as the Settlement drew on, carefully framed rules 
for the adjustment of disputes and other matters, were laid 
down for his Tehseeldars and European staff. Upon these, he 
sought to elicit the suggestions and remarks of his head assis- 
tants ; such criticisms, both in writing and in personal confer- 
ence, he was forward to invite, and to take into ready consi- 
deration. But an opinion or rule once carefully arrived at, had 
always been the result of such mature and sound deliberation, 
that, however much contested, it was rarely abandoned. The 
general interests of his charge engaged also his constant at- 
tention. We find him. for instance, objecting, in his private 
capacity, to the Legislative Council, against a proposed enact- 
ment for investing the Magistrate with power to determine the 
compensation due, under certain circumstances, by landholders 
to indigo-planters, and protesting that it would be a stigma 
upon our judicial system ; * again, we meet with an indignant 
note upon an unjust civil decree passed by a native function- 
ary : and with an elaborate memorandum on the rights of 
under-tenants, for the support of which he furnishes directions 
to his assistants. These all display the practised hand of the 
Secretary, guided by the now practical mind, and closely ob- 
serving eye, of the Magistrate and Collector.f • 

His administration of Azimgurh, contained, in fact, the minl- 

* Letter dated 5ih December 1835. 

It is curious to observe, that now. os in after day^ his main attention was devoted 
to the duties of Colhctor^ and that he disburdened hiinielf, as much ai he possibly 
could, of all msfisterud business. 
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ature features of his later Government of the North-Western 
Provinces. He was singularly fortunate in his assistants, and 
he was not slow in recognizing their merits, and according 
to them his confidence. It was, indeed, a rare combination of 
circumstances which brought Robert Montgomery and Henry 
Carre Tucker under the magisterial authority of James Thoma- 
son. The period he spent in this charge was between four and 
five years ; but in that time, he not only made and reported a 
settlement, which gave satisfaction both to the Government and 
the people,* but gained more in knowledge of the country, 
and in the art of governing, than is commonly attained during 
a life-time. To his residence at Azimgurh he always reverted 
with delight: and as he visited it in his annual tours, the 
memory of domestic happiness, and official usefulness, could be 
traced in the glistening eye, and the mingled sympathies 
which lighted up his countenance, or cast a shadow across 
it. 

The demands of the State at last broke up the domestic 
hearth (never again to be permanently re-built) and the 
friendly social circle of Azimgurh. The District Officer was now 
ripe for higher employment ; and in March 1837, he was, in the 
most flattering manner, selected by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then 
Licut-Governor, to officiate as Secretary to the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, in the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments.^ Within a year, however, he was compelled, by 
severe domestic affliction, to proceed to Europe, from whence 
he returned in the beginning of 1840. He was shortly after 
appointed permanently to the post which he had last vacated. 


* This Settlement Report was printed in the Journal oj the Asiatic Society in 1837, 
but we have not had access to it. From a late periodical {Saunders Mazagine) we 
gather, however, that the Sudder Board of Revenue, in reporting the result to the 
Government, stated ** their sense of obligation to Mr. Thomason, who had heartily 
entered into their views, perfectly comprehended their plans, and carried them into 
execution with great skill and judgment.” The assessment, like that of all the earlier 
Settlements, was higher than the standard later adopted ; but the Record of Rights wu 
very carefully attended to, as well as the interests in subordinate tenures ; and the 
fairness of his proceedings has been justified by the great prosperity of the district, 
and the increase of cultivation. 

f In the letter offering him this appointment, Sir Charles placed three posts at hie 
disposal—a contemplated office of Commissioner or Superintendent of Settlements ; 
an officiating Commissionership in the regular line ; the officiating Secretaryship 
(letter dated 15th February 1837). 

In the previous year, (14th May 1836,) Sir Charles had addreued a letter compli- 
menting him highly on his administration of Azimgurh, offering him the contemplated 
Judgship of that station, and even desiring to make him at once the Judge, the 
Magistrate, and the Collector of the zillah. Mr. Thomason, however, preferred to 
continue simply as Collector, that he might finish his settlement, and, at the same 
time, expreued his opinion to be now against the combination (which he would seem at 
some former period to have favored,) of the office of Judge with that of Diitrict 
Officer. 
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Jams Thomason. 

In this Secretariat office, he served in all about two years 
and a half, and added further to his experience by an intimate 
official connection with Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Robertson, 
and Lord Auckland, who for sometime administered the Govern- 
ment of Agra. The busy duties of Secretary did not prevent 
his turning attention to subjects of general interest. He en- 
quired carefully into the nature and effect of the transit dues 
in the Saugor territories, and advocated their abolition (a 
measure which, mainly through his endeavours, was eventually 
enforced by the Governor-General in 1847) i while his ability 
on educational subjects was recognized by his appointment as 
visitor to superintend the Agra and the Delhi Colleges. 

Towards the close of 1841, he was nominated an Extra Mem- 
ber of the Sudder Board of Revenue, and succeeded to the 
permanent post, in succession to Mr. R. M. Bird. In this re- 
sponsible position, his versatile mind found no lack of subjects 
of commanding interest ; and as he journeyed about tjie land, 
examining with his own eye the records of the Settlement, 
which was now' on the eve of completion, the present writer 
well remembers the intuitive glance that singled out the weaker 
portions of the work, and the sagacity and kindness with 
which remedies were suggested. 

While Mr. Thomason held this post at Allahabad, Lord 
Ellcnborough formed his acquaintance, and recognized his 
merits. He appointed him a member of the famous Finance 
Committee ; and soon after (about the close of 1842,) selected 
him for an office of equal emolument to the one he held, but 
of greater renown, that of Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. In this capacity, he accompanied Lord Ellen- 
borough to the North-West, and finally returned with him to 
Calcutta. The following year, that nobleman, with full ex- 
perience of his eminent abilities, nominated him Lieut.-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces ; and on the 12th December 
1843, the Honorable James Thomason assumed the Government. 

As Lieut.-Governor, the chief seat of Mr. Thomason’s resi- 
dence was Agra ; but excepting the first year of his appointment, 
and 1848-49 (when military operations rendered carriage scarce 
and valuable,) he spent every winter, living under canvass, and 
marching through some portion of his territories. He also passed 
at Simla the summer seasons of four years, during which, between 
the circuit and the hills, Agra did not see much of her chiefl* 

« Thoie ittinmers were 1847, i 849 > 1B50 and 1851, It was hit intention to havo 
■pent the hot leuon of 1854 at Nynee Tal, the mountain retreat of Rohllkund and 
Xemaoon. 
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But it was ill«health on one occasion, and the convenience 
of proximity to the Governor-General on the other, that led 
him .to Simla ; for he rather preferred to remain at Agra, 
where, besides other advantages, his library and records present- 
ed greater facility of reference. 

The eight annual progresses accomplished during his adminis- 
tration were so laid out, that most of the districts were, after 
regular periods, visited no less than three times. The arrange- 
ments of the coming march were usually concluded two or 
three months before its commencement ; and so exact were the 
details, and adhered to with such punctuality, that the time 
of his arrival at any stage could be depended on by every 
officer with almost perfect certainty. The progress of the 
camp might be delayed by inclement weather for one or two 
days, but the loss would easily be made up by forced marches, 
and punctuality again restored. 

One great secret of Mr. Thomason's successful administra- 
tion was the improvement of the opportunities afforded by 
these annual tours. As he rode along, attended by his staff 
and some of the officers of the district, by the Commissioner 
of the division, (if sufficiently young and agile for horse 
exercise) and possibly by some adventurous junior member 
of the Board of Revenue, you would see a cavalcade approach. 
It is the Magistrate and Assistant of the new district on 
which you are entering, followed by the Tehseeldar and a few 
other officials. Aftfr greetings exchanged, for the two parties 
have not met since the last triennial progress, the officers 
of the last district take their leave, and the Lieut.-Governor 
continues his progress. A few miles ahead, the white battle- 
ments of a bridge are perceived through the mango-groves ; 
and as the paity appi caches, they find themselves threading 
the narrow road-way of a high embankment, pierced here 
and there with bridges for the drainage of the lovely low-lands, 
which on either side stretch far away into the distance. Mid- 
way is the silvery track of the main stream winding along 
the centre of the plain, and spanned by many noble arches, 
which render its passage, formerly a difficult and sometimes 
dangerous work, now of easy accomplishment at all seasons. 
The minor works are here and there minutely inspected, and tbd 
position and safety of the embankment discussed with the 
Commissioner and the Engineer of the division, both of whom; 
as arranged on the previous tour, have given the Magistrate, 
'Counsel and aid. Arrived at the central bridge, the party 
descend to the stream ; and here, at the motion of the Magis: 
Irate, the head mason of the establishment, to whose faitbfut 
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ness and ingenuity the finish and solidity of the structure 
are mainly due, steps forward. The merits of the building, 
the causes of early failure, the remedies applied, the chances 
of future stability or dilapidation, are thoroughly examined. 
Each of the agents in work, not forgetting the artizan, re- 
ceives his meed of praise, and is encouraged to future exer- 
tion by the approving word and smile of the chief. 

The cavalcade passes on to the suburbs of a populous town ; 
the winding streets of its closely-built wards have already been 
surveyed and mapped by the Road Engineer, for the Grknd 
Trunk line passes through it, and the Lieut.-Govcrnor thinks 
that the safety of life and limb, in the swift and constant traf- 
fic, requires a wider space and a less crooked course than the 
bazar presents. The anxious shop-keepers look on with dis- 
may, but the interests of the few must bend to those of the 
many, and this sharp angle, and that narrow passage, are doom- 
ed to crumble before the necessities of the State. 

A little onwards is a vacant space : and here a native gen- 
tleman, who has lately joined the party, comes forward. On this 
spot he proposes to build a caravanserai, but he requires some 
immunities from the Government, which the Magistrate hesi- 
tates to recommend. The quick eye of the Lieut.-Governor 
recognizes the appropriateness of the spot and the advantages 
of the plan. The privileges are conceded, and the next pro- 
gress witnesses a spacious and substantial building for the 
shelter and comfort of the crowding passengers. 

The Tehseelce school, filled with eager and intelligent faces, 
is now visited. The kind and benignant smile removes the 
awe with which the ruler is regarded ; and the teacher is 
cheered, and the boys stimulated in their respective tasks, by 
reasonable advice and hearty encouragement. 

Here a newly-erected Tehseeldaree engages attention ; there 
the police-houses on the Grand Trunk road, which, with the 
regularity of mile-stones (but only half as frequent), ever and 
anon strike the eye of the carriage inmate, while they give 
security and assurance to the foot traveller. Farther on lies 
a refractory village, lately the scene of uproar and confusion : 
the record of its rights and liabilities has now been adjusted, 
and the prosperity shining over its cultivated fields gives 
assurance to the Lieut-Governor that satisfaction has been 
afforded. 

The way now winds around ravines, and passes up and 
down over the high and difficult banks of a deep-lying stream. 
Here is met the Superintendent of the district roads, a quondam 
Serjeant, who points out the track he has surveyed under the 
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Magistrate’s orders. The Lieut.-Governor suspects a course 
of intercepted drainage, and suggests another line, along which 
the water-shed appears to run. On the next tour the same 
locaUty is hardly to be recognized in the wide and gradual 
descent to the well-bridged river. 

The encampment happens to be pitched withen a few miles 
of the Ganges Canal. In the cool of the evening, the party 
issue forth on elephants and on horse-back, and make for 
a bridge where a fall and a series of locks are under preparation. 
The heaps of kunktr rock, intended to break the descent 
of the waters, the position and construction of the locks, 
the character of the masonry, all pass under the narrow inspec- 
tion of the Lieut-Governor, who observes perhaps that the 
neighbouring houses crowd too closely on the allotted margin, 
and directs the enclosure of a larger space. 

The station, a heavily populated cantonment, is reached, of 
which the drainage has long been a reproach, and the bane 
of the hne European soldiery there cantoned. The canal now 
passes in the vicinity : can its agency, or the neighbouring 
Revenue Survey, be brought to bear upon a remedy ? The 
Station Officers, the Executive Engineer, the Road Engineer, 
the Canal and the Civil Officers, all meet to discuss the ques- 
tion : a plain is digested, and put in train by the Lieut.-Governor 
himself.* 

The new buildings and improvements in the native city are 
inspected. The dispensary is visited, and its records examin- 
ed ; the Apprentices are questioned ; the Surgeon is encouraged 
to enlarge his charitable designs, and the Sub-Assistant is sti- 
mulated to prosecute with redoubled diligence and kindness hb 
beneficent profession. 

Such is but a specimen of the advantages of local inspec- 
tion and personal supervision, in imparting influence, shape, 
and precision to the commands of Government, and inspiring 
the whole subordinate agency with life, intelligence, and ener- 
gy. The out-of-door labour, however, formed but a trifling 
fraction of the operations. All reports of the district through- 
out the past year or two, involving doubtful points, or princi- 
ples of unusual importance, were reserved for the occasion, 
and now brought forward to be disposed of, discussed, or re- 
considered. Difficult cases, in which the District Officer was 
embarrassed by perplexities, or weighty matters, in which the 
Commissioner hesitated to act before knowing the views of his 

* A msunre, loiiMUiiQg of this daieriptioii, was, we believe, set on foot at OaWtt- 
pQiSi bat was still uammpleted at the time of Mr. Thomason’s deoease. 
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chief, were now submitted for the advice or the decision 
of the Lieut -Governor. Further, such points as enquiry or 
conversation suggested to Mr. Thomason himself as requiring 
special aid, supervision, or explanation, were brought forward, 
and the documents beating on them promptly produced. All 
these were carefully studied, and the questions discussed, where 
necessary, with the District Officer and his subordinates, the 
Commissioner, the Judge, or, as the case might be, with the 
Executive Engineer or the Civil Surgeon. The results of 
each important deliberation weie genet ally embodied in a 
minute, or despatch, by which, while the constituted channels 
of business were respected, aulhoiity was specially conveyed, 
and provision, where necessary, forthwith made for the prompt 
execution of the determined line of conduct. 

An incidental advantage, but one of peculiar value, was the 
acquaintance imparted by such intimate converse, with the 
qualifications and abilities of every officer subordinate to the 
Government. Mr. Thomason possessed a rare power of dis- 
criminating character, and no opportunity was so favorable for 
exercising it, as to find a man in the midst of his daily work. 
With unexpected rapidity, the Lieut.-Governor would perceive 
the weak point of a case or line of procedure ; and the officer, 
if not thoroughly master of Ms wotk, would find himself foiled 
by one whom he counted upon as a stiangei to his business, but 
who turned out to be moie thoioughly acquainted with its 
details than himself The earnest worker, and the aspiring 
subordinate, were recognized and encouraged. The former 
would be encited to piosecute, with redoubled energy, some 
occupation of his own devising, or for which his chief perceiv- 
ed in him a peculiar aptitude and taste : here the reins would 
be loosened, and a generous spur given to the willing laborer. 
To the laJUer, some special sphere of industry or research would 
be suggested — perhaps, the enquiry into an interesting custom 
or tenure brought to notice in the circuit : he would be in- 
vited probably to embody his investigation when completed, 
and to state his views and conclusions in a written form ; and 
the impulse thus given to talent and application, would prove 
perhaps the starting-point of a useful, if not distinguished 
career. 

At home or in the camp, in the hills or at Agra, the same 
continuous course of unwearying labour was pursued by Mr* 
Thomason. The daily influx of reports was usually disposed 
of promptly upon their receipt Such despatches as needed 
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consideration, were reserved for the early hours of the^ succeed* 
ing day, or other leisure time. The rapidity with which these 
were mastered — no important part of the correspondence, 
however long or intricate, escaping his keen eye— and the 
piomptitiKic with which appropiiate orders, often involving 
detailed and extended arrangements, were issued, could not 
fail to impress every functionary in the vicinity with a pro- 
found conviction of his great administrative talent. The most 
diverse subjects, from a riot to a district survey, from a reve- 
nue settlement to the details of a bridge, a jail, or a road, 
were handled with equal facility. The embryo idea of a use- 
ful scheme, perhaps almost unconsciously expressed, would 
immediately be caught up, and if capable of practical develop- 
ment, fashioned into mature existence. Independently, too, of 
suggestions from without, there was a creative power within, 
spontaneously originating new measures and designs, with a 
fertility of invention that betokened a mind ever restless and 
active for the good of the Government. Endowed with such 
powerful and versatile talents, Mr. Thomason yet sought assi- 
duously for the opinion and advice of others wherever avail- 
able. A great portion of his day was spent in official inter- 
views with officers, civil and military, connected in any way 
with the advancement of his administration. Social visits and 
parties of ceremony weie equally turned, as occasion offered, 
to the same great object ; and he used to remark, that the 
busy employment of such opportunities was one of the most 
important parts of his duty. Though he invited discussion, 
sought for the views of others, and desired that his own 
should be subjected to the severest criticism, and although he 
weighed most dispassionately the arguments adduced from 
whatever quarter, yet it was seldom, indeed, that he found 
occasion to alter a conviction or a conclusion once deliberately 
formed. Whenever he did so, he was forward to make the 
due acknowledgment ; for no man ever grudged less to 
avow himself indebted to others ; and the labors of his subor- 
dinates were all the more unsparingly entered upon, because, 
whatever value they bore, the Lieut.-Governor was the first to 
perceive and to reward ; such generous appreciation, accorded 
by one who ever exhibited a lively interest in the success 
and the welfare of his subordinates, elicited from them a grate- 
ful response ; and he received, in consequence, that ready and 
devoted service— the fruit of a loving and admiring spirit— 
which is incomparably more valuable than the forced ob^i- 
ence of fear and constraint. 


T 
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It is no wonder, that with such powers of discernment, with 
BO great an aptitude for business, with such a command over 
the services and affections of his subordinate officers, and such 
complete devotion to his Government, the administration 
flourished under his hands. No wonder that the indolent were 
stimulated to exertion, the able and energetic prompted to 
additional effort, and the careless driven by shame, if not by 
apprehension, to industry and reform. Praise frequently carried 
with it a higher reward than promotion, (albeit the two bore 
ever a close connection) ; while animadversion and reprimand 
were often accompanied by a moial stigma, that ^ng more 
pungently than actual degradation. 

We propose now to examine with more detail some of the 
chief proceedings by which Mr. Thomason rendered his ad- 
ministration so illustrious. 

The Revenue Department is that to which his attention 
was earliest turned, and from which it was never averted. About 
the time he assumed the Government, the Circular Orders of 
the Sudder Board of Revenue (for the broad principles, libe- 
ral views, and lucid instructions of which, we are mainly in- 
debted to the lamented R. M. Bird,) fell out of print, and 
their want began to be felt Instead of issuing a new edition, 
it occurred to Mr. Thomason to compile a fresh set of direc- 
tions, which, supplying what was deficient in the Board’s rules, 
should exhibit the whole duty of a Revenue Officer, and the 
principles on which our system is founded.* The publication 
consisting originally of three parts, commenced in 1844, and 

* In the preface to this work, after referring to the Reflations and Acts of Gov- 
ernment in its legislative capacity, and the orders issued in its executive capacity, 
the rules and constructions of the Sudder Court, of the Revenue Board, tne Ac- 
countant, and the Civil Auditor, tlie Lieut. -Governor proceeds:^ 

. *** The ohjact of tlie present work is to collect together, from these different Mmices, 
all that heart on the Revenue Administration of the North-West Provinoea, to 
•rrtnge it methodically, and to place it authoritatively before the officera employed 
in the department, with such additional remarks and directions, is may sumee to 
eaplain the mutual relation and dependence of the several pans of the i•yMtetn." 

So, after enumerating the four printed Circulars the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
he adds:— 

** These orders were clear and succinct, ami weie found to be of the greatest beue- 
fit in facilitating the transaction of public business. They were, however, in their na- 
tkm, inoomplete, for they did not treat systematicslly the subjects to which they hod 
nferaaoe, hut were only u digest, under convenient hesds, of orders whic^ had from 
time to time been issued to meet exigencies as they arose. In proceu of time, also, 
tome of the rules were abrogated or modified. When, thererore, a new edltum of 

these Circular Orders was required, it was evident that extensive additions and modi- 
fications would be necessary to adapt them to the existing lUte of things, and it was 
uUlmaiely determined to le-conitruct the whole in the present form, embodying In 
the work such of Oit orders as remained in force, or Ihrowlog them iato the apj^- 
dices,"*/)irwftWu to Revetme Offieors, Prefoee, p. 4. 
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the whole was completed in 1848. Of each part at first wei^ 
printed a few trial copies, struck off for private circulation, fa 
order (as it was his constant object,) '* to elicit opinions on the 
important subjects’* discussed.* The Directions to Settle^ 
went Officers, and the Directions to Collectors, were eventually 
published, as conveying, in an authoritative manner, the 
views and instructions of the Government They were sub- 
sequently re-published together,^ with an elaborate introduc- 
tion (to which Mr. Thomason appended his own name,) de^ 
scriptive^f the ’‘Land Revenue Administration prevalent in the 
North-A^stern Provinces of Hindustan.*’ It is there held, 
that though symptoms of proprietary right may, under Native 
Governments exist, yet they are seldom recognized, and are 
really superseded by the right of the State, which, taking all 
that it can, and leaving no certain profit, deprives the private 
title of any recognizable, or at any rate of any marketable, 
value. Our system, by limiting the demand of the Government, 
has virtually created a property in the soil. Various phases of 
right are found to exist, or have grown up under us. The Gov- 
ernment itself ; the whole body of the cultivators ; a portion 
of that body ; the headman of the village ; or a middleman ; 
may, any one of them, possess the exclusive right of managing the 
township, or some portion of that right. Hence the necessity of 
not simply fixing the Government demand, but of ascertaining 
by whom in what capacity, and with what rights and respon- 
sibilities, the revenue so limited is to be paid, lliis cannot bn 
effected by ordinarily constituted courts, for the endless shades 
of right are not susceptible of any but the most general legis- 
lative provision ; and each case must be separately enquired 
into and adjusted by a commission specially endowed with an 
authority at once judicial and discretionary. Such is the Court 
of the Settlement Officer. In the treatise which follows this 
disquisition, the rules to be observed in the formation of settle- 
ments are carefully laid down. They differ chiefly from those 
of Hie Board in a more elaborate and philosophic^ definition 
of the rights of those connected with the soil, and detailed di- 
rectkifia for their ascertainment and record. 

The second treatise, or the Directions to Collectors^ em- 
braces all the variety of duty which devolves on that moat 
important, b ut ill-named, class of functionaries. It opens with 

\ ••PraUnmniy Notiee" to one of IheTriel Copies. 

t Under the title DtreeHont U Rnmate oJSctrs, in 1850. See title piefiied 
to thii Aitlele. Sevfiel editiooi of en Urdu trenslation of both perti aeoeiatilT 
end of the whole treetiietos^Uier, have also iinied from the pms. ^ 
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general instructions for the employment and considerate treat- 
ment of subordinates ;* it proceeds to lay down valuable rules 
for the punctual realization of the revenue, for limiting inter- 
ference by Government, and thus forcing the people, as much 
as possible, to self-management ; and in case of unavoidable 
interference, for exercising it so ns least to harass, and most to 
benefit, those concerned. 

Of the remaining portion of this invaluable treatise, we shall 
refer only to the third section, which enforces the system for regis- 
tration of landed property. A fonner paper in this J^evte^hRs ex- 

* A witness before the House of Commons hss gratuitously asserted, that Mr 
Thomason was not particular in treating the natives of this country with considei- 
ation. The case adduced in support of the assertion is that of a Tehseeldar, 
whose sentence of dismissal for the oSence of rafUing hia property ia alleged 
to have been supported by the Government, while a Magistrate and Collector, who 
had committed a similar crime, was only reprimanded. At the most the case of 
the Tehseeldar would not prove inconsiderate treatment, but they who ought to 
know beat, have never heard even of the existence of the case. The facta are 
as follows : It happened that several Tehsceldars were removed from their poats 
on strong presumption of delinquency, under sanction of the Commiaaioner, but 
were reinstated ^ the Board of Revenue. The Commissioner remonstrated to Gov- 
einment. Mr. Thomason did not interfere with the orders of the Judder Board, but 
cautioned them against the inexpediency^ of forcing back upon a distiict men in 
whose character its olhcers had no cotiddence, and who had been declared comint 
by two tribunals. The Judder Board did not much relish the advice. The evidence 
noticed above was given by a gentleman who was a Member of the Board at the pe- 
riod referred to. 

The following extracts show with what care Mr. Thomason inculcated kindness 
towards the native officials 

*‘£very effort should also be used to render the periormance of their duties as 
little as possible burdensome to them. 'Ihe officer, who keeps them long in attend- 
ance at his house, oi who requires that they peiform their nidinary duties in court 
in a painful standing pnaition, cannot derive from them that degree cf aaawlance 
which would otherwi«e be rendered. He should so dispose his own time, and make 
his official arrangements, as may conduce to their comfort, and make their work 
light. The practice of frequently imposing fines for trivial offences cannot be loo 
atrengly deprecated. It affords an excuse for dishonesty, and for that cause often 
fails to have any effect. Errors of judgment should never be so punished and 
corrupt, or dishonest aciions deserve a very different punishment, and cannot be tbua 
either appropriately or benefivially noticed. In cases of neglect or disobedience of 
orders, the imposition of a fine may be salutary, but it should be moderate in amount 
—the offence should b« undoubted, and generally the first transgression of the kind 
can more appropriatety be noticed by recorded leproof and warning,** 

And again— 

**Great care should be taken to maintain the respectability of the Tehieeldara. 
They should be selected urith discrimination, and after enquiry into the goodness cf 
their character, as well ns their official capacity. They should alwa.y8 ne received 
and treated with c< nsideration, and confidentially consulted, as far os conveniently 
practicable, on all subjects connected with the districts entrusted to tbeir charge. 
Reproof nr censure, when necessary, should be given privately rather than publicly ; 
and so long as they are allowed to retain office, ihejr should be treated with the 
oonfltlence and respect which is due to tbeir high station. The occasions are very 
rare, in which the imposition of a fine upon a 'I ehseelder is adviaable or even 
jnstifiable **— DsVerlrbff to CoOociors, pp. 187—189 

Ilia own praciice. In a pre<eminent manner, enforced these principlea. Hia conrte- 
antness and oonaidemtion equalled, if it did not surpass, that of any other officer 
in any rank, we ever met with ; and, excepting this solitary attack, we have never 
heard the imputation against him either of incivility or harshness. 

t See Article IV. in No. XXIV. of the Cdletun RnUm^ ofi the Settlement of the 
North-Weatera PtovinoM. 
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plained, in considerable detail, the minute record both of proprie- 
tary and tenant tight, which it was one great object of the reve- 
nue settlement tn foi m. The first design of the section is to show 
in what manner this record can be amended and perpetuated, so 
as to be constantly con espondent with the daily mutation of 
possession and of right. The anatomy of the Collector's re- 
cord-room. and the practical directions for every step, from 
the papers of the Village Accountant, to the archives of the 
Collectoi’s office, betray the eye and the hand itself familiar with 
every operation described Hut the most important instruc- 
tions are (hose which exhibit how the too frequent defect of 
record at settlement can now be lemedied. For those who 
possess any acquaintance with the subject, the following para- 
graphs will show the style and .«pirit, with which able omcera 
were invitod to enter upon an aiduous undertaking 

345. It would be vain to suppose that all which is necessary has 
already been done. The original recoid, formed at the time of settlement, waa 
often erroneous and imperiect, and it could not be otherwise. At the time 
of settlement the system was new and imperfectly organised ; the persons 
selected for the performance were not always the best qualified ; and the 
work was necessarily performed with far more rapidity than was compatible 
with accuracy. The mass of the people were ignorant, and unable to com- 
prehend the object or nature of the proceedings, or the bearing on their 
position of the settlement, and they were moreover suspicious of any 
measures connected with the assessment of their lands. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is surprising that so much was done, and well done at the 
time of settlement. Theie is far more reason to take courage from the great 
progress already made, than to despair at the magnitude of what atill remains 
to be done. 

246. Let us suppose an intelligent officer appointed to the charge of a 
district, where he is likely to remain for some years. He is acquainted with 
the system of registration, and convinced of the importance and practi- 
cability of maintaining it. On coming, however, to refer to hii settlement 
records in cases that casually occur, he finds them imperfect or erroneous. 
He concludes that registers resting on such a basis must be defective, and 
he determines to apply himself in earnest to the correction of the errors. 
It is the design of the present treatise to aid him in such an undertaking, 
and to show that it is not difficult at any time to make a fresh commence- 
ment, and to attain that degree of accuracy, which it was designed to 
ensure at the time of settlement. 

1^7. He will find the necessary powers conferred upon him by a reso- 
lution of the Government, dated September 13, ifi48, which is given in 
Che Appendix No. XXV. In this resolution aie defined the limits within 
which the powers are to be ex-rcised and the nreenutione to be observ^ 
in the conduct of the investigations. In order to obtain the full support 
of his superiors in the Revenue Department, it will be necessary for him 
to show that he is aware of the nature and extent of the wot k that ia 
before him. and of the method in which it should be performed. 

348. His first efforts should be directed to the instruction of his Sudder 
Omlab, and of both the pergunnah and village officers, in the system of 
record and registration pi escribed by the Government. Great facilities 
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have been lately afforded for the inttruction of all classei of people in the 
peculiarities of the system, by publishing tmatisea on the subject in the ver* 
nacular language, and by the series of elementary achooUbooks in Urdu and 
Hindi which are designed to lead the pupils to this very subject, «»., the 
comprehension of the putwams* papeis. The revenue system, when rightly 
understood and properly worked, affords the {greatest stimulus to the general 
education of the people. Indeed, it cannot be expected that the registration 
of rights will ever become perfect, till the people are sufficiently educated 
to understand it, and to watch over its execution. There is reason, however, 
to apprehend, that with all the means of information that are now available, 
a considerable time will elapse before it can be taken for granted that even 
the higher and better paid class of officers such as Serishtadars, Tehseeldars 
and Canoongoes, are sufficiently familiar with the system, tofenable them 
to judge whether the record of a mouaah has been accurately formed, or to 
cause its correction where it may be faulty. 

949. When the Collector is satisfied that the agents, whom he is to 
employ, possess the requisite degree of knowledge, he will endeavor to 
ascertain through their means how far the existing records are defective. 
Lists should be prepared of those mouzahs, in which it is most necessary 
to amend, or wholly to recast the record. Some will probably be found, in 
which-remeasurement of the lands, and the formation of an entirely new 
misl is urgently requited. 

ago. Several opportunities will occur, when re-measurement and re-cast- 
tngof the whole recoids is necessary, and can be enforced, such as the 
division of an estate, or its being held kham for a balance. These op- 
portunities should be seized, and the remedy applied. There are other 
cases where disputes of the people, or partial injury to the estate, will ren- 
der the people willing to re-measure the estate, and re-cast the papera at 
their own cost. These are likely to be the cases in which such a process 
if the most necessary. Every effort should be used to carry it on, so as to 
be least expensive to the people, and so as to expose them to the least 
annovance. Pains should also be taken to explain to the people the 
benefit they will derive from the measure and the uses to which it may 
be put. The field work should be prosecuted as much as possible in 
the cold weather, when the Collector can give it his personal superinten- 
dence. If he cannot himself be near to control and supervise, a pro- 
perly qualified subordinate officer should have the duty entrusted to him. 

951. It ia most probable that he will thus, in the course of a short 
time, by address and management, be able to correct all the records 
which most need correction, without any expense whatever to the State. 
Each such new record will afford, as it weie, a fresh start to the entriea 
fai the malgoosaree and pergunnah register regarding the monsahi; and 
to the whole of the putwarris* papers. The operation will in fact consist 
in the formation of a new set of putwarris' papers, based on the judicially 
ascertained state of property in the village at the time, and not deduced 
from the record of a foimer year, as is ordinarily the case. The oppor- 
tunity will not have 4 »een lost of instructing the putwariis in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and of pointing out to the people how much thdir 
wdfare depends on themselves -understanding the putwarris* aceoants, 
and being careful to ensure their accuracy. If the people do not seem 
willing at first to re-measure their estates and correct their records at their 
own expense, it may be necessary to apply to superior authority for per- 
mission to aid the work on the part of Government, by chargmg in the 
cantingem bill, a part or the whole of the expense in some monsahs, where 
the people are the poorest, or the most averse to the proceedint. It has 
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been found in lome diitricti, that the putwarrii may be initnicted with 
little difficulty to measure the land, prepare held maps,’ and perform all the 
work of experienced ameena. 

The resolution of Government, referred to in the 247th 
para, as issued on the 12th September 184S, confers upcm all 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors in these provinces, the power 
of ** completing the record of rights in land, which should 
“ have been made at the time of settlement, and to correct 
*' the existing record, whenever it is found at variance with 
** fact. " This involves the exeicise, under Regulations VIL 
of 1822, and IX. of 1833, of a large discretion ; and where 
exercised with the care and caution inculcated- by the Lieut.- 
Governor, there is no reason to believe that results other than 
the most beneficial have followed. Yet the indiscriminate, 
appointment to the duty of all Collectors and Deputy Collect* 
ors, irrespective of their fitness and capacity for it, has led, it 
may be feared, to the too summary, and sometimes careless 
exercise of powers, which involve dee'ply important questions 
of property and possession. 

During the last year of his adminiatration, Mr. Thomason 
put every effort in force to introduce into his jurisdiction the 
system so admit ably devised and matured in the Punjab, by 
which village putwairis are enabled, with rude implements, 
and yet with a degree of scientific accuracy, to survey their 
boundaries, and protract their fields upon scale. He at once 
perceiyed the vast advantages of the scheme in providing a 
simple and uncostly machinery, by which the records might not 
only be cured of the defects of the original survey and settle* 
ment, but made effectually to keep pace with the busy changes 
of time. He regarded it also as an important step in native 
education, and endeavoured to connect it with the system- of vil- 
lage schools under Mr. H. S. Reid’s care. We have here a fine 
instance, at the close of his career, of readiness to recognize 
means contrived by others, and of superiority to prejudice in 
pasting aside the older system, which had grown up under his 
hands, and heartily and thankfully adopting the new. 

There is but one other point in his Revenue Administration to 
which we shall specifically refer : it is the position of Tahok- 
•dors, that Is, of persons claiming one or moig villages, or a laige 
tract of villages, in virtue of a superior right by conquest, hy 
submission of the people, or by imperial grant. The claim is 
qoently contested by the village residents under the title of 
Zemindarsi Biswahdars, or Mocuddums. The utmost variety of 
opinion has divided the revenue authorities as to which of these 
parties is best entitled to be acknowledged proprietor* b was 
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at last ruled, with the concurrence of the Sudder Court, that it 
is possible for two species of proprietary right, diflfering essenti- 
ally in kind, to co-exist in the same village, — that of Talukdar 
as superior, that of Biswahdar or Mocuddum as inferior. The 
law leaves it in the discretion of the executive power to decide 
with which, among any number of proprietors, the settlement 
(involving the management of the estate ; shall be made. Those 
who leant to the Talukdar, recognized him as either sole 
zemindar, or as the manager, with the Biswahdars holding 
dependently of him : — those, again, who leant to the Biswah- 
dars. either installed them in exclusive proprietary right, or 
acknowledging the title of the superior, set him aside with a 
money allowance, and concluded all the fiscal arrangements 
direct with the inferior proprietors. Mr. Thomason belonged 
to the latter number ; and as his earnest spirit never suffered 
him to indulge in half measures, but led him to follow out his 
principles to • their extreme limit of appliance, it was held by 
some (who sided with neither of the extreme parties,) that in 
anxiety to do justice to the claims of the Biswahdars, he was 
backward to acknowledge the just rights, or fulfil the reason- 
able expectations, of the Talukdars. This bias may be per- 
ceived in his decision, embodied in an elaborate minute record- 
ed early in his government, by which the standard of remune- 
• ration to excluded Talukdars was reduced, after the death of 
incumbents from 22} per cent, to 10 per cent, upon the 
Government Jumma.* Similar principles guided him in the 
settlement of resumed rent-free lands, in which the claims of 
the resident community, wherever supported by any vestige of 
proprietary possession* were preferred, to the exclusion of the 
Maafidars. But in this instance, we have little sympathy 
with the excluded party, for the former Government in con- 
ferring the maafi tenure of lands already occupied, could 
evidently dispose of its own right alone to the imperial share 
of the produce, and not of any further interests which remain- 
ed, or ought to have remained, unaffected by the grant. 

Time would fail, if we were to refer in any detail to the 
excellencies of Mr. ^ Thomason’s Revenue Administration— to 
some of the most striking despatches, for instance, in which he 

*• The minote ii dated the I7ih January 1844. The queition wai Iona before the 
Court of Uirectora whoae deciaion Mr. *l'bomaiion awaited, though with full penua- 
aion of the juatice of the act, yet with acme doubt as to the reiult. The Court even- 
tually disallowed the reduction during the currency of the settlement, wherever it 
was not borne out by express- stipulation, but decreed that it should thereafter take 
effect. 

It is nmavknble that this order arrived only a few weeks after Mr* Thomasott's 
demife* 
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provided for an equ&ble and moderate aissessilient ; for an effi* 
cieiiC distiibution of establishments ; for the convenient adjoit- 
ment of intermingled boundaries and jurisdiction ; for the due 
enforcement of the customs revenue (which under him reached 
an unwonted prosperity) ; for the preparation of district maps, 
English and vernacular, showing every village boundary ; for 
perfecting the system of proprietary records, and renderingf 
them accessible to tlie public ; for the survey and disposal of 
waste lands ; for the settlement of disputed rights ; for encourage 
ing industry and the investment of capital by the conferment 
of a good title wliere none existed ; for the improvement and 
elevation, in fine, of each branch of that complicated machi- 
nery through which the Indian Collector works upon the people. 
It will readily be imagined from what has been said, that 
his administration was vigorous and singularly successful ; that 
while it descended to the minutest detail, it equally grasped 
the most comptchensive results ; and that not only its current 
concerns were conducted on a liberal and sagacious policy, 
but that the provident eye of the Lieut.- Governor, seeing in ad- 
vance of the present, laid down a mass of enlightened 
principles— pi inciples which, if duly observed, cannot fail to 
guide the future enquirer, and to extend the blessings of his 
administration far beyond the influence of his own immediate 
acts.* 

The Department of Public Works is the next we shall 
refer to, as peculiarly prominent under Mr. Thomason’s Gov- 
vernment. Endowed with a taste for mathematics, and with 
an engineering eye, he assumed a more decided authoritative 
part in all public works undertaken or pioposed, than an un- 
professional person would, in general, be warranted to take. 
Towards the re-modelling of the Department of Public Works« 
which, instead of the dilatory and feeble machinery of a Board, 
should give him the prompt counsel and energetic supervision 


* For some years he had been engaged upon a ** Revenue Code.” embracing the 
Itrlndples and procedure enunciated in the Directions^ and followed in our pro- 
HUt ^Btem of levenne administration. He had advanced a considerable way 
ii|ipn thia Work, when he was obliged, by other occupations, to tbandon it. It ii 
Mltte with sound principles, and the dictates of much expeiience and judgment 

Nr. Thomason's fame, aa a Revenue Administrator, was recognized and don^ 
homage to, without the bounds of liii own Government. He was consulted by thO 
Administrators of other territories, whose condition widely differed from the North 
Weetem Provinces; and from whatever quarter, whether from Arracan, from liad* 
ns, or from tho Punjab enquiries came, they received the same prompt attention and 
Inmniiotts solution. Some detailed and careful reasoning, founded upon a reference 
of his description from Salem, a district in Madras, shows that if he bad been mied, 
he would have gone to that Presidency, ready and able to cope with the duBciilC 
revenue questions which perplex the Government, 
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of an able engineer in Immediate connexion at once witli him- 
self and with all the works in progress, he wisi fully looked 
as a great onward step, both for the improvement of the 
country and for relieving the Government of a professional 
responsibility hardly attaching to its position.* He was not 
spared to see that change ; for even yet it only looms in the 
distance, though we trust its realization draws speedily near. De- 
prived of a professional and responsible counsellor, Mr. Thoma- 
son did not shrink fiom assuming the exercise of immediate and 
independent action wherever necessary. His admirable skill 
was manifest in the almost intuitive perception of the practi- 
cability and usefulness, or otherwise, of any project laid be- 
fore him. After a deliberate survey of the plans and proposals, 
lie promptly admitted or rejected the scheme. If acknowledged 
to be useful, and yet perhaps immature and unceitain in its 
details, directions would be given for fuither enquiry and de- 
velopment ; the papers, if sufficiently Important, would be pub- 
lished, and discussion invited ;‘f or the whole project would 
be thrown into the hands of some one of undoubted capacity, 
cither to work into shape or to carry into effect. To every 
officer connected with the civil administration of the North-West 
Provinces, numerous instances will occur of important works 
brought to a successful issue by such happy management. He 
particularly watched over the proceedings of the Road and Ferry 
Fund Committees, and liberally fostered every useful scheme 
they devised. His own fertile and cea5eleb.sly-working mind 
not unfrequently itself originated conceptions, which were 
either at once carried out, or commended to the attention 


* la a despatch to the Government of India, dated the 7th Tune 1847, niaiag the 
appointment of a Chief Engineer, with reference to Lord Uarcfingeh aanction of «i 
vnllmited expenditure for the Ganges Canal, Mr. Thomason thas describes his poll- 
tioii aa Licut.-Govemor 

" The necessary effect of the preeent state of things is, that in the anperlntend- 
cnce of many public wiirks, the Lient-Governor is thrown entirely on hia own 
resources. Works involving much engineering skill are at present under couSnic* 
lion in Kohilkhnnd, in Agra, in Nlmar, as well as all over the country, under the 
Magistrates and Local Committees ; and in forming an opinion upon these, thi 
LieuU-Govemor is forced to depend won his own knowledge, or ihe casual aasls- 
tanee which personal friends ungrudgingly afford. But he has no fixed responsible 
ndvlaer to whom he could at all times anthoriutivelv refer, and on whoae judgment 
Im could implicitly rely." 

W« conceive that the strong, but just, statement of the caae contained in tut 
nddress, wua cflbctnal in bringing the subject to the favorable notice it is now lueettr^ 
lug from a liberal administration. 

y ^ way of Illustration we may refer to a Jitport on tho RoadhOmtm iKIfW 
mod Sm»rt lately issued from the Agra Press, with cerresuondence icgar^Uag A 
laisod. bvtnot metalled, track proposed by Capt. Lake. *l'he Lieut, -Govcrtlofs 
temarks, umbodied in the concluding letter from the Agra Government, dated tnd 
nsUi August iff53, will furnish a specimen of the usual and every-dky oidefs elicited 
hf propoials of this description. The support of the proposed line w tolls, uid the 
neoMty of obtaining the co operation of natiye States, are piominsiti|b noticsd. 
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and enquiries of the local ofBcers. Thus* diiilbg Jthe past yiear^ 
he projected two roadsi one joining Filibheet with Agfat Iqr 
a line running through Bareilly and Budaoi^ the other uniting 
the Saugor territories with the Doab, viA Kallinjer in the 
Banda District ; so as to open up to fertile but ill accessible 
tracts, a new and large drain for their commodities.* To the 
Bombay and Agra road, though cramped by limited resources* 
he devoted a minute attention ; and one of his latest acts was 
to secure the approval of the Supreme Government to a 
scheme, by which, at increased expense, it will be rendered 
greatly more effective. His proposals also regarding the Mir- 
zapore Deccan road were carefully matured, and if carried 
out, would place it (though at a great expenditure*) almost 
upon the footing of the Grand Ttrunk line. He took much 
interest in the opening of a good approach over the Tewalick 
range to Dera and Mussoorie, and both by public aid and private 
suggestion, sought to forward the undertaking. These are men- 
tioned but as specimens : to enumerate all the important 
works which he originated or materially aided, would swell this 
article beyond all reasonable bounds. 

The Grand Trunk Road, however, demands some special 
remarks. Its excellent condition is mainly owing to die 
arrangements for constant supervision enforced by the late 
Lieut*Governor. Under his sanction, small bungalows have 
been erected at short distances for the shelter of the overseers ; 
and without these, frequent visits and effectual control over 
the native workmen, during the severity of the hot and rainy 
seasons, would have been impossible. His liberal policy provid^ 
a wide margin to the line, both for its own works, and the pro- 
tection of the landholders from encroachment. Serious diffi- 
culty occurs in procuring kunkur or metal, from lands owned by 
private individuals ; and here the operations of the engineers 
were facilitated by his wise and consistent counsels. In widen- 
ing the road and bridges, in straightening and enlarging its 
.passage through crowded towns and bazars, as well as in vari- 
ous minor arrangements for the accommodation of the train 
of waggons and carriages which move upon it, he had of laM 
institute many marked improvementa 

* Thfl Mcood imtenoe here quoted^ prewnti e ebaiMteriitfe eunple of the node 
.in which Mr. Thomason treainred up, fsr years, the embiyo of a likely scheme, UU 
the tee had arrived for its eaecntion. The idea of the Jubbulpore road throndh 
Banda was started by Lieut Briggs of the Engineer Corps, and oommunicated to 
Ifr. Thomason in a private note, written in 184S. The public finanom, or other cott- 
sidei m t to na, prevented the Immediate adoption of the prcgect ; but the letter was 
eamfuUj treasured, and now that obstacles to iu completion were removed, wns 
xfirinied nnd^eiiGnlaied te ell the authorities concemed, with a letter iavitlqg suglM- 
tern for the promotion of the dss^ 
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But the chief advance consists in the admirable protective 
ipeasures, which enable the thousands of travellers to pass in 
security along this road, under the guardianship of a regular 
patrol, stationed at every two miles at police posts.* Encamping 
grounds for the accommodation of troops marching on the line 
have also been set aside, and marked off at convenient dis- 
tances ; and store-houses of wood and provisions erected on the 
spot.f Thus not only the troops themselves march with great- 
er comfort, but the advent of a regiment is not now (what we 
can recollect it within the last ten or twelve years to have 
been), a signal to the tchseelddri myrmidons for extortion 
and oppression, enabling them to levy subsidies of grain, and 
to fell the cherished trees of the people^ under pretence of 
supplying the troops with 6rc-wood and provisions. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery has much of the credit of maturing the scheme, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Staell, C. B., (one of the most willing of Mr. 
Thomason's working staff,) has ably carried it out ; but both 
needed the guiding hand of their master.| Where the system 
is worked with any degree of attention, it is hardly possible 
that oppression of the kind alluded to can again occur. 

To WORKS OF IRRIGATION, where engineering skill is em- 
ployed, directly to enhance the productive value of the soil, 


* One of his late acts was to organize from the Ferry Funds, (which he regarded 
Sa legitimately applicable to the guarding of the main roads ) a large augmentation of 
(he cliowkidati force upon the Grand Tiunk line. The despatch containing this 
order, with detailed instructions regarding the cliowkiUars, was printed and 
circulated. 

t The encamping grounds, it has been Mr. Thomason’s especial care to have set 
apart in every line by which troops are accustomed to march, and their advantages 
are patent, as a simple expedient at once for convenience, and for preventing ea- 
croachmeiit on private lands and fields. The store-houses, however, can only be put 
ill full operation, where the demand is sufficient to encourage speculators to contract 
for the requisite supplies. 

t See Report oj thi Arrangements made for the Grand Drunk Road^mtke Caumpore 
District, by.R. Montgomery, Esg , C. S., Agra, 1849. Several of Colonel Steel's iV#- 
parts on the Progress of the arrangements have been published, and will show what has 
Men done, as well as the great need that exi-ted for reform. 

Although the rules of the Supreme Government have all along been most striu- 
.gent for the full payment of all carriage, provisions, wood, Ac., required by troops, it 
was a tiriotts that they were in great measure unheeded ; and, indeed, so long as 
'good arrangements on the part of the Civil Officers are not in force, one can hardly 
blame the half-famished sepoy, jaded by a long and weary march, for canying off 
sttmiiiarily the means of satisfying his hunger. We have seen the stores of wood, 
the scene of h regular storm, cairien away without the thought of payment, to the 
aad dismay of the unfortunate supplier. The natural consequence was, tlmt the lost 
fell eventually on the sarroundiiig villages. Such practices are now unknown. 

To make the wise rules of the Government of India univenally known, ^th for 
.the warning of ihe Military and encouragement of the Civil officials, Mr. Tho- 
mason compiled, with great caic, all the ordeis and rnles bearing on the subject, and 
published them uudei the title, Selected otders. Civil and Military, tegmriing march 
tf temps, the snode of supplying them with carriage, pfovitiont, &-c,f pmhUihed ordto 
ofihtueneiMe Ueut.-Goviruor, N.-W. P. Agra, 1849. 
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the comfort of the people, and their security from'the ravage* ** 
of famine, Mr. Thomason devoted, as it behoved an Indian 
Governor, an unusual share of his attention. Among his mis* 
cellaneous projects, we may allude to the survey of the environs 
of Delhi, organised with the object of reviving the ancient 
embankments, of which traces still remain, as well as of procur- 
ing a record of archaeological interest, regarding the venerable 
capital of India. His efforts for draining the adjacent extea* 
sive swamp of Nujjufgurh, were, in the face of great difficulties 
unremitting ; and tliough not yet entirely successful, have still 
received their reward in the rich crops covering the soil, which 
has been laid bare by the escape of a portion of the waters. The 
operations in Ajmere have been explained to the public, both of 
England and of India, in Colonel Dixon's Sketch of Mairwara^Oi, 
work which owes its origin to the same suggesting mind that aided 
and forwarded the admirable measures there recorded. In an 
opposite diiection, among the foiests of the Rohikhund Teraf, 
and within sight of the snowy Himalayas, the energetic pro* 
ceedings of Captain Jones for draining the marshy lands of 
that exuberant but neglected tract, and turning its precious 
but hitherto wasted streams to the purposes of irrigation, 
were watched and diicctcd with equal care.f 

The Nugeena Canal in Bijnore, and the canals of the Dera 
Doon, no less than their greater and more important rivals, 
the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals, engaged his lively 
interest. He was ever on the watch for suggestions to Im* 
prove their efficiency ; :|; and it is but within a few months 
that his advocacy secured the approval of the Governor^ 
General and the Court of Directors to a scheme upon a grand 
scale for straightening, at an expense of above a lakh and a 

* Sec A review of this work in Calcutta Review, No. XXX , art. IX* 

f See Calcutta Rrutew, No. IX. Art 111. 

i A running memorandum, we believe, of the progress of each work in repaying 
Its oiutlay, was legularly kept up among his private memoranda. 

During the past year, Mr. Thomason officially called the attention of Colonel Cantlej 
to some valuable suggestions made privately by him more than five yean before. We 
qnQte from this despatch, as it is another striking instance of the care with w h*c h 
tchemes once started were treasured up, and reserved for the proper opportunity 

** The project of a new canal from the .Song river is a promising one. But then it 
another project of drawing water from the Buldi river, above the aunsadnrra, which 
Once engaged attention, but has apparently now been lost sight of. The notice of 
this project is contained in a private note from yourself, datra March pth^ 1S48.* 
It M been carefully kepi for many years, and is now placed on record to preserve 
It from oblivion." Colonel Cautley is then requested to have both worked out, and' 
estimates framed, so that the report might be printed, and remain for cxeention, 
when money and agency are forthcoming " His attention is also called to fnrther 
snggestioni made in a pamphlet pablisbed also under Mr. Thomason*s anthorlty— 
Mis and Memoranda on tlk Water Courses in the Dora Doon^ Ity Captain Camf | 
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half of rupees, the tortuous course of a portion of the 
Eaatem Jumna CanaU thus greatly adding to its efficiency, 
and diminishing the cost of its maintenance * 

. Regarding these subjects, and, indeed, upon all engineering 
questions, Mr. Thomason placed a well-deserved and .unli- 
mited confidence in Lieut-Colonel Cautley, the Superintendent 
9f Canals in the North-West Provinces, and the director of that 
great work, tlie Ganges Canal, which is the creation of his 
own genius. If interested in the comparatively puny aque- 
ducts above alluded to, it may well be imagined that this 
truly imperial undertaking called forth the full tide of the 
late Lieut-Governor’s solicitude. Deeply persuaded of its vast 
importance, both in adding to the resources of the kingdom, 
and ameliorating, throughout an immense extent of country, 
the horror of those famines to which the North-West Provinces, 
from their uncertain climate, must be constantly liable, he 
acted upon the principle that all lesser interests may well 
bend before this object of paramount necessity. It was not 
tliat he assisted either in devising or in perfecting any of the 
engineering details : the merit of originating the grand 
^nception, and of developing its various parts, belongs to 
Colonel Cautley, and to him alone. But to Mr. Thomason does 
belong die credit, which of itself would have rendered his 
administration famous, of grasping the idea in all its largeness 
and importance, and of representing the object, and advo- 
cating the claims of the work in so powerful a manner, (at 
the time when a stinted expenditure would have starved into 
insignificance tlie noble design, and mistaken policy have 
reduced it to a mere boat-canal,) that the Government were 
persuaded to remove the restrictions imposed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, the merits of the undertaking were fully recognized, 
and Cdlonel Cautley allowed a dibcretionary command of 
means, without bound or restriction. 

' The Ganges Canal is so closely connected with the adminis- 
tration now under review, and its approching opening 
Invests It with so much present attraction, that our readers 
will probably not be unwilling to possess a short abstract of itit 
history. 

On the 23rd of May 1838, Colonel Cautley submitted to the 
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Government of the North- We^ Provinces'^ a serkb ef ItMb 
taken by him a year or two before, with a view to test' the post 
sibility of pouring, for purposes of irrigation» a flood of watsr 
from the G'lnges below Hurdwar into the Kali Nuddi at Bolitad*^ 
shuhur. Though this was reported t> be impracticable, yet 
the idea of the Ganges Canal had dawned upon his mind; 
and he solicited authority to carry on his investigations for 
supplying water to the ** Mozufferiiugger, Sirdana, and 
Meerut districts.*’* The reply, written by Mr. Thomason, 
under Lord Auckland's authority, states that ** His Lordsliip 
* is not prepared to expect mud) success in any attempt to 
"draw a canal from the right bank of the Ganges. If, hojnrcver, 
** the object could be attained, the public benefit would be very 
"great. It appears from Captain Cauiley's letter that the 
" question can easily be set at rest, and it is highly desirable 
" that it should be so without delay.*’ The Military Board 
were accordingly instructed to give Captain Cautley a small 
establishment to prosecute his enquiries. 

In 1840. Mr. Th(jinason, again at the Secretariat post; 
expressed to Captain Cautley the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson*f 
gratification at the result of his investigations, which were 
printed for general infoimation. In 1841, Mr. Robertson 
recorded an enlightened and elaborate minute respecting the 
importance of the projected canal, '*the practicability of which 
** had, through Captain Cautley*s unwearied seal and tnleot; 
" been satisfactorily established/* and submitted to Lord 
Auckland repeated addresses, pressing the undertaking upon tlie 
Government. In the preparation of these, Mr. Thomason 
appears to have assisted. 

On the 1st September 1841, the Court of Directors, upon 
a review of the whole question, and guided by the recoow 
tnendation of the Indian Government, accorded their liberal 
-sanction to the project, estimated at above a million sterling ; 
and Captain Cautley with vigor commenced the work. &t a 
change soon came over the spirit of the Government; 4 bf 
Upon the 29th April 1842, Lord Ellenborough, from the 

* A little sketch eocompaniei and illoitrates tbii report, and in it a penai doUei 
llnc^ marked in Colonel Cautley*! writing, the ** pr^iMireeHon 0/ AW," to pan hj 
Roorkee, exhihiti the lingnlar sagacity of that distinguished Engineer, In Msfnirt » 
It were, where other men conjecture and calculate. 

It ia enrions to obaerve, that in the reply of Goremment, another object for whkh 
uo citabliament was also granted, is re«rded as a much mure likely and promiainff 
adieme^ ndi., a proposaf to draw off Rojlnthat (or minor water«narses)iroiii the 
diiif rhrats in the upper Donb. These enquiries seem to have originated in a ac hen ie 
of Captain Debudn f<>r Inigatlog from the Hindmi and Kali nnddi, but It waa 
Colonel John Oolfin, C. B., the Superintendent of Canals, preceding Colonel CantleV. 
who left the idca«of a canal from the Oangas aa a legacy to hit raeeenor«--IVate 
U C§U Report 0H iki CmttnllM Carnal^ istb May 1840. 
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militafy bureau, directed the suspension of existing arrange- 
ments, on account of financial and o/Aer considerations ; and, 
if this were capable of misconstruction, two months later 
(21st June 1842), he issued positive oders fioin the Civil 
department, that pending *' a further test to the scientific 
V and financial calculations on which the scheme was based, 
** all further expenditure was to be discontinued.’* It was 
represented, however, by the Agra Government, that to close 
at once all the progressing operations would be to involve the 
State in a serious loss ; and the Governor-General therefore 
consented (17th September 1842), that existing woiks might 
be carried on, but at the paltry expenditure of two lakhs in 
the year. 

Things continued on this unsatisfactory footing till the 
beginning of 1844, Captain Cautley being obliged, from the 
want of subordinate agency, to conduct with his own hands 
the drudgery of surveying levels, and such like work. It was 
one of Mr. Thomason’s early acts as Licut-Governor to re- 
monstrate strongly (loth February 1844) against this most 
uneconomical and extravagant misuse of the Director’s time 
and talents : — a waste of directing energy, which no private 
Company, acting simply for their own benefit, would have in- 
curred. The scanty aid conceded by Lord Ellen borough in 
reply was given grudgingly, and accompanied by the follow- 
ing strange misconception : — “ li w,” His Lordship said, “ wM 
the view of viaking a canal of navigation, that the project has 
been sanctioned^ and that sums for constructing it have been granted^ 

I RRIGATION is to be a secondary object towards which^ after the 
first object has been effected, the surplus waters are to be applied. 
His Lordship desires that this may be continually ^Id in vkwl^ 
It is well that this nobleman had neutralized these false views, 
by the appointment, as his lieutenant, of an officer who would 
not shrink from exposing their fallacy : else the Ganges Canal, 
for the chief end of its existence, might have sunk into utter 
Inefficiency. 

Mr. Thomason perceived the critical position, and addressed 
himself with determination to do battle for the canal. He 
visited the works, and after becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with their state, and the folly of prosecuting them In the 

g resent sluggish fashion, he promptly addressed the Governor- 
reneral, 11th April 1844, and boldly pleaded the issue whether 
His Lordship’s limit could be justified upon any groundSp 
either of sound policy, of economy, or of humanity. Hither- 
to this limit had not done much injury, for in the beginning 
>f a. great work, it is long before a sufficient supply of artlzan^ 
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and laborers can be procured. Now, however, the fame of 
the work had spread carpenters, masons, artificers, laborer^ 
had congregated from the most distant quaters — Oudh, Bhuttee, 
Marwara, &c. If the restriction be maintained, these must go 
away, and the conductors of the work be discredited." View- 
ed in a political aspect, the national reputation was pledged 
to its success." The many thousands assembled at the Hurdwar 
fair had seen the State embarked in a gigantic undertaking,'^ 
to turn the Ganges into the Doab ; and if the Governnlent 
were baffled in the work, the prestige of our power and credit 
would be shaken.* Again, the Government was bound by 
motives of humanity not to delay a work certified as an 
effectual means of saving a great tract of land from famine, 
yet the present sluggish rate would not complete this work 
within thirty or forty years to come, during the whole of which 
period the country would be abandoned to the inroads of 
drought and all its unmitigated hoirorsf Mere economy de- 
manded loudly that the operations should be expedited, in order 
that the expense of costly supervision might be saved. The 
two lakhs now expended were no more than the annual net 
income received direct from the Jumna Canals. Hitherto 
the Government have advanced nothing towards the Ganges 
Canal from the general resources of the State. Notwithstand- 
ing the proof daily before their eyes of the benefits arising 
from canals, they have just done sufficient to commit them- 
** selves to the undertaking, but have shrunk from embarking 
“ in it with that zeal and determination which will bring its 
** benefits within their reach. ” The Governor-General, who 
could lavish his thousands upon the Somnath gates, and 
" the favorite sweetmeat " of the sepoys, was moved by this 
potent reasoning to. grant the petty subsidy of ONB tahh more 
for one year ! 


* Thin flras a view which had evidently taken much hold of hii mind ; for at tha 
dole of the following year, in reply to enquiries from the Court of Directors, he 

writes 

** In the foce of the whole Hindu population assembled at the great Koomb” (or 
dttodeoennial ) ** Fair, the Hritish nation stood pledged to this great work, gigantic 
in itself, but invested with peculisr im^iortance in the eyes of our subjects from 
its eoniiecticn wiih their sacred river, end favourite place of pilgrimaM** 

t Shortly after this despatch, Mr. Thomason addressed the Millts^ Board on 
unotber aspect 'of this question. Sound policy demanded that the works should be 
subltantiul and secure, and the superintendence most effective ; for after a canal had 
once come Into full play, and had caused in its vicinity a vast increase of nopuUp 
tioo, corresponding with the increased productiveness of the soil, the Isilnre of 
water arising from any oversight or blunder of the Engineers, roust involve the 
nnsiispeeting people in all the horrors ot an artt/SciaJ famine. {Lgtiir Oatul aiif 
May, 1844.) This is u most serious upect of the case, and proves the urgent 
necessity of the works being efficiently officered, both as respecu the numeer end 
gtmU/UiUnts of the snperviaors. 
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But the masterly State paper, of which we have given a 
sketch, was to receive a worthier treatment from more discri- 
minating hands. In 1845, Lord Hardlnge postponed the more 
vigorous prosecution of the work, simply from sanatory con- 
siderations, in expectation of the report of a committee appoint- 
ed to investigate the effect of canal irrigation upon the healthi- 
ness of the adjacent country. The Sutlej campaign called 
away Major Baker (who occupied the place of Major Cautley 
while in England) both from this committee and the canal. 
But the glorious success of our arms had no sooner freed Lord 
Hardinge from the cares of the field, than he nobly compensat- 
ed for all the inaction, illiberality, and error that had preceded. 

In* * March 1847, Lord Hardinge visited the stupendous works 
of the Solani aqueduct, and having thoroughly entered into 
all Mr. Thomason’s sentiments, shortly after recorded a minute 
which reflects honor on his Lordship’s name. He abandoned 
navigation except as a subsidiary object, and enunciated the 
principle that irrigation was the grand design, before which 
everything must bend ; and he declared himself ready to 
authorize the twenty lakhs a year, named by Major Baker, nay 
to sanction “ as large a sum for future ^ears as the Director could 
expend with a due regard to eccnomp,*** 

The battle was now won Minor lets and hindrances were 
easily overcome.f In 1850 the enhanced estimate of above a 
million and half sterling was cheerfully passed by the Hon’ble 
Court. And thus, under the liberal policy of the enlightened 
nobleman now presiding over the Government of India, and 
under the careful patronage of his Lieut.-Governor, who at 
every check or difficulty was ready to advocate before his 
chief the claims of the canal, or to solve perplexities by his 
own suggestions, the magnificent work has progre.ssed apace 
till the present day, when, on the verge of completion, the 
guiding and protecting hand, scarcely now required more, has 
been suddenly removed. Mr.Thomason was to have been 
present at the formal opening of the canal in the ensuing 
spring : but his work was done. And Colonel Cautley can- 
not but feel that the spirit which imparted life and energy, 

* Minute by Lord Hardinge, dated aoth April 1847. 

f About the close of 1847. both the Court of Direetore and the Goeemor- 
General (Lord Hardinge) in view pf the mighty proceediugi in progreiSf espren- 
ed lome hesitation ; but it was readily removed by the powerful repreaentations of 
the Lieut-Governor. Ihe revised estimate, ungrudgingly paiaed by the Court of 

Direetore, in their deapatch dated the and June 185a, amounU to the enormous 
sum of Rs 1,55.48,100. Mr. Thomason used, we believe^ eonatently to koep 
running accounts of the advancing expe.iditure among his private memoran^ 
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and success to his great design, has departed, just as the canal 
was about to pour in millions of rivulets across the vast plain 
of the Doab its vivifying flood of luxuriance and plenty. 

While Mr. Thomason was only the advocate and helper of 
the Ganges Canal, he was the originator of the ENGINEERING 
College at Roorkee. 

Mr. Thomason was from the first deeply impressed with the 
necessity of providing, for the multitude of public works 
throughout the country, a staff of native engineers, possessing 
both professional knowledge and experience. In the begin- 
ning of 1845, he projected a scheme by which the most 
advanced pupils of the Agra and Delhi Colleges, or other 
candidates, might, under the guidance of Lieut. Baird Smith, 
and amid the works of the Eastern Jumna Canal, add to their 
theoretical attainments a sound practical acquaintance with 
engineering. When the details were matured, the Lieut-Gover- 
nor obtained, but not without repeated appeals, per- 
mission to extend, by way of experiment,'* the benefits of 
the proposal to three or four qualified youths.* Upon this 
was grounded the Notification of the 9th October 1845, 
constituting a class of officers, to be denominated 
Assistani Extcuiivt Engineers^ The plan was found to work 
so well that their number was increased from four to twenty.f 

After Lord Hardinge had resolved on the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the Ganges Canal, Mr, Thomason at once perceived 
how this great undertaking might itself prove the nursery of 
such an engineering body as he longed to raise up from 
amongst the indigenous materials of the counrty. He lost no 
time in developing the idea, and on the 23rd September 1847, 
laid his proposal before the Supreme Government4 He dwelt 

* It wu in danger of being ihelved along with a proposition of the Educational 
Department in fieugul, for the encouragement of Civil Engineering amongat the 
natives. But Mr. Thomason vindicated the special claims and advantages of the 
North Western Provinces as a Civil Engineering School. 

t On the sand December 

X Colonel Cautley had apprehended the same idea so early as 1843, when, apply- 
ing for a large number of well-educated and skilful artiScers, he added tlut '* they 
will not only be useful in themselves, but will establish a school for the nllimatt 
■npply of efficient workmen to the whole line of the canal.** What is hem 
proposed for the canal, Mr. Thomason organised for the whole of Hindustan, 

The same letter suggests the farther idea of workshops, &c., likewise followed 
cmt by Mr. Thomason : ** We shall require numerous workshops, store-rooms. Ac., 
at Roorkee, which place 1 intend to establish as the head quarter! of the Ganges 
Canal 1'*— He proceeds to reconnt the plans of workshops, model-rooms^ Ao., wUdi 
his beqr and practical mind had already designed.— Zaffrr dated OcMer 4, 1843, 
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at jgffcat length on the requirements of the country— surveys, 
irrigation, application of water power, navigation, roads, 
bridges, railways— ^objects for all of which it is impossible 
to provide European engineering skill. He appealed to the 
Government to avail themselves of the present opportunity to 
form a native class : — 

The establiihment now forming at Roorkee, near the Solani aqueduct 
on the Gangei Canal, affords peculiar facilities for instructing Civil En- 
gineers. There are large workshops, and extensive and most important 
structures in course of formation. There are also a library and a model- 
room. Above all, a number of scientific and experienced Engineer Officers 
are constantly assembled on the spot, or occasionally resorting thither. 

These officers, however, all have their appropriate and engrossing duties 
to perform, and cannot give time for that careful and systematic instruction 
which is necessary for the formation of an expert Civil Engineer. 

On these accounts the Lieut.-Governor would propose the establishment 
at Roorkee of an Institution for the education of Civil Engineers, which 
should be immediately under the direction of the local Government in the 
Educational Department. 

In conformity with this proposal, which was warmly sup- 
ported by the Governor-General, the College was opened 
on the ist of January 1848, for the instruction, both 
of Natives and of European soldiers, and non-commissioned 
officers. 

In 1851, persuaded of the success of his scheme, and 
fortified by the support of the Committee upon the system of 
Public Works,* and of Sir Charles Napier, f Mr. Thomason 
projected a vast enlargement of the original plan, so as to 
include not only greater numbers of natives and soldiers, but 
likewise Commissioned Officers, both of the Royal and Com- 
pany’s services ; the establishment of a dep6t and workshop 
for the repair of surveying and other scientific instruments ; X 
a museum of economic geology, an observatory, a printing 
establishment, and other appurtenances to render the institu- 
tion effective. These propositions were printed by His Honor 
In a brochure and submitted to the Governor-General, who 
accorded to them his hearty support. On the 2nd June 1852, 


* See their Report Sated March 5, 1851. 

t ** Tbe inmition,'* writei Mf. Thonaion, ** of admitting to 'tke College Coon- 
miieioned OffiMre of both eervices, ia dee to Hii Excellency, General Sir Ckerles 
Napier, in communication with whom the present icheme hu been drawn out** 
Ita ground-work ia the aame ua that of the aenior department of tho MUItaiy 
Oonege at Sandhurat, adapted to the Indian Army.~~Addfws la lie Gmummuii qf 
ItiHSat AoM aSM August 1850.— See alao page 17 of the “ Account of Roorkss*' 
g «< TUi ii % deaideratum of more importance than at firit aieht might appear, hi 
a'eonatiy where there are no private eatabliahmenta in which saob inatraoMSte 
might ht tepaired. Their injairy ordiaorder ia noW a continual obatade tofhs 
advance of ecieatific cnquiiy and tuitiua. 
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the Court of Directors communicated their sanction, and the 
whole scheme is now being carried into effect. 

The influence which these establishments will have in the 
enlightenment of India and development of her resoeroes^i 
in the progress of civilization and scientific enquiry, and in 
the advancement of the officers and soldiers of our army, can- 
not be over-estimated ; and the credit of tlie whole belongs to> 
Mr. Thomason. He naturally regarded the institution with, 
a peculiar interest, and watched over it with a sort of parental 
pride and solicitude. The extensive quadrangle,* now being 
erected to complete the enlarged design, was to have been, 
opened by him at the close of the following year, thus constitut- 
ing, as it were, the last public act of his official career. 

To the Judicial and Criminal Department of his Gov- 
ernment, the attention of Mr. Thomason was less directed 
than to the rest of his duties. We cannot point in it, as we 
can in almost every other, to any large measure of reform 
(excepting, the Grand Trunk Road Police,) involving 
either present great results, or the germ of future improve- 
ment. This was partly owing to the nature of the subject, 
which did not involve the abstract principles with which he 
delighted to work, or any national institutions on which his 
conservative mind loved to engraft his forward movements. 
At one point, where those Institutions were approached, they 
trammelled, rather than assisted, his views. The chowkidar 
must belong to the village community : he must be remunerated 
by a small holding of the village lands : he must be the servant 
of the Zemindar : salary paid in cash direct from Government, 
would loosen the Zemindar’s hold upon him ; while a close sur- 
veillance of his proceedings would interfere with the indepen- 
dent action of the village institution. Perhaps such may be a 
specimen of all the reasons for which he shrank from a reform 
of our police system. 

But it was impossible for a mind like his of whom we write, ' 
to preside over the Judicial Administration of the countijr,' 
without introducing many improvements, and infusing a v|gw 
into all its movements. The distribution of his agency waSb 
for the most part, admirable ; t the same prompt and searcfaiitg 

* See thtt elefitien end gronnd-pUn at page so of the Mceunt JleerkL 

tJa Judging of thia quMtion, it mutt be remembered, that the covenaqtid 
materiab were not of hie own choociog. HU taek wu to make the errengeBieBi 
of them beat auited for Uie good of the conntry. If aometimei pertiei who M 
profed inefficient in the magUterUl end revenue cherge of e dSirOw/ were reedUy 
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orders were dafly issued as in the Revenue Department. A 
careful amendment of local jurisdiction was effected wherever 
ill arrangement or intermixture impeded the .administration of 
justice ; and the subordinate agency was revised for the more 
efficient discharge of its duty. The police divisions were 
frequently enlarged, and from the saving effected by reduction 
in number, the salary of the police officers was proportionally 
increased. TJie district d&ks were fostered by him. The 
management of the jails throughout the country was improv- 
ed ; and the Central Prison at Agra, under inspectors judiciously 
selected and guided by the Lieut.-Governor, has made an 
advance in prison discipline hitherto unknown in India. 

A special and important feature of the administration is 
the extensive employment of Revenue officers in police and 
judicial posts. The tehseeldars have, in many districts, been 
invested with the power of Daroga, and from their known 
respectability and character, have imparted a new stamp of 
credit and confidence to the police proceedings. So every 
Deputy Collector is constituted likewise a Deputy Magis- 
trate, and numerous Tehseeldars thioughout the country have 
been installed in the same commanding position. The move- 
ment is undoubtedly in the right direction ; but the confer- 
ment of magisterial powers has, probably, been too indiscrimi- 
nate, and without a sufficient guarantee of character, or of the 

advanced to the Judioial Bench, it must be remembeied that the lame points which 
impair a Mogistrate’a usefulness (aa want of promptitude and personal activity,) 
do not, in an equal degree, affect a Judge, and that the hesitancy, which often accom* 
paniea a high deliberative faculty, is directly prejudicial to the energetic manage- 
ment of a diatrict. Neveriheleis, it is poaiible that Mr, Thomason's leaning towards 
the Revenue Department may have induced him to favour it, upon the whole, with 
better officera than the Judicial. 

It has been asaerted in some of the public prints, that Mr. Thomoaon had a 
biai to promote men of a strong religious principle. No doubt, a coniistent pro- 
feaiion of religion had its weight among other qualities, in his estimate of a 
man*! character, as profligacy or dishonesty had iu share alio. But uiarai 
of^al requirements ere concerned, we deny thst a profession of religion, or the 
reverse, was an element which he took into consideration in the distribution 
of patronage. High and honorable principle was the point he looked to, and 
lAeraver^ found that, the only question with him for debate was the qualifica- 
tion of the candidates and their respective fitness for oflice. It is impouible, 
that any unprejudiced man acquninted with the society of Agra, and with the 
chief appointmonta held there within the last half dosen years, could for a moment 
entertain the charge. As Mr. Tfaomimir regarded no part of his doty aa more 
oneroni and nnmeaiant than the distribution of patronage^ ao we are aasured that 
them waa none which he exerdaed with a greater deliberation, or endeavored to 
dla^ige with a more aingle eye to the welfare of the State, or a aterner conacien- 
gnJ diaregard of private fiiendahip, feeling, aud paribiliiy. 
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knowledge required for the discharge of such grave functions, 
affecting everywhere the social body. The point is urged 
with the greater confidence, because the principle of a test of 
efficiency has already been conceded in the case of Covenanted 
Assistants, and there is no reason to stop its application there. 
A second objection is, that the new functions bring with them 
no increase of emolument, although they vastly add to the labor 
and responsibility, as well as to the dignity of the officer hold- 
ing them. In one district we have a Deputy Collector with the 
small and unimportant powers of an assistant ; in the adjoining 
station, his brother Deputy has special powers, involving au- 
thority of greater magnitude ; in a third, he is a full Magis- 
trate, and can not only imprison any of Her Majesty’s dusky 
subjects for three years, but visit every Englishman, who com- 
mits a trespass, with a fine of 500 rupees, or in default thereof, 
with two months’ imprisonment. In one pergunnah we have a 
tehseeldar employed solely in the quiet duties of a Revenue 
Collector, in the next he may have any of the magisterial 
powers we have just enumerated. Yet all are paid alike, 
without the slightest reference to their varied responsibilities. 
Surely this is inexpedient, if it be not unfair, and for a great 
Government, unbecoming. The officer possessing the higher 
powers may be (and sometimes actually has beenl remanded for 
neglect or misdemeanour to a /ozver grade of authority, yet 
no diminution of emolument ensues. Great devotion to his 
office may be followed by promotion to the higher grade, yet 
no increase of salary is gained. The service thus loses at 
once the stimulus to exertion, and the salutary dread of loss 
and degradation : while both officers and people are taught to 
regard, without estimation or respect, a power and office which 
it ought to be our great effort to invest with dignity and 
with influence. Such a course cannot fail of an injurious effect 
upon the Government itself. 

In one respect, the government of Mr. Thomason has 
greatly benefited the Criminal and Judicial Departments in 
common with every other, vts., by the publications, which, 
under his authority, issued from the press. Of these may be 
noticed the Memoir on the Statistics of the North-Western 
Provinces, by A. Shakespear, Esq., C. S., 1848 ; containing, ta 
a condensed form, the most minute information as to the area, 
revenues and population of each pergunnah and district. 
The results of a second census, made also under the careful 
and minute instructions of the Lieut.-Governor, on the last day 
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of 1852, have since been published ; * and contain the most 
valuable and accurate returns yet obtained in India. 

In the first year of his government, Mr. Thomason 
forwarded to every Magistrate and Collector an invitation to 
throw together all the statistical and general information he 
could obtain regarding his jurisdiction, to be printed in a 
volume illustrated by maps and statements. Such a publica- 
tion, he thought, would form an official history of each 
** district, and contain all that would enable the public officers of 
Government to understand the peculiarities of the district, and 
conduct of the administration.*' Minute directions were giv- 
en how to arrange the various matter, statistical, historical, geo- 
graphical, economical, educational,— regarding the curient ten- 
ures, rise and fall of families, operation of special measures or 
laws, effect of the revenue and judicial system. &c. Few officers 
have had the energy and skill to work out the plan :f but the Sta-- 
Hstkal Report of Cawnpore,hy IXx Montgomery, illustrates the 
wisdom of the design, and the usefulness of such a treatise 
for advancing and facilitating, in every department, the adminis- 
tration of a district. We earnestly hope that the conception 
will not be lost sight of, till we are furnished with a similar 
guide and official companion for every district in the pro- 
vinces. 

In other departments, we may notice the Settlement 
which forms a specimen of the papers required from first to last 
In the settlement of each of the prevailing classes of tenure, 
with a counterpart in English (also 1847) ; The Accountants 
Manual, by C. Allen, Esq., 1847 \ ^he Civil Auditor's Manual^ 
by T. K Loyd, Esq., 1851 ; Statistics of Indtgenous Education^ 
by R. Thornton, Esq., 185c, and Comparative Tables of 
District Establishments in the North-Western Provinces^ by 

* See GoMefte of October iSth, 1853. The deteiit of this ceiisui ere now 

In the pren in e volume, by Mr. G. J. Christien, Secretary to the Sadder Board 
of Kevenue, through the agency of which Board the work wai carried out The 
inatructions for this census were drawn up by Mr. I'homason himself with great 
‘pains, end no precaution was omitted for securing perfect accuracy. The iniole 
woa accomplished on the night of the 3iBt of December ; and the retult wu care- 
fully tested by the district officers and their subordinates, 
t Only four have been yet publixhed 

StaHHicMl Rtptrt of thi District of CawHport, by R. Montgomery, Esq., C.S., 1849. 
Ditto Ditto Ditto of Goorgaon, by Alexander Froaer, Esq , C. 8., 1849. 

Ditto Ditto Ditto of Futtohpon, by c. W. Rinloch, E^., C. S., 185a 
Ditto Ditto Ditto of Kamaon and Gurkwal, by J. H. Batten, Eoq., O.S., 1851. 
A Report for Budaon, by Mr. C^ourt, is, we believe, now in the piess, and others, 
more or less answering the objects in view, have been prepared lor Agra and Fur- 
ruckabad. 
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A. Shakespeare, Esq. C.S , 1853.* These were the immediate results 
of the instruction or suggestion of the Lieut.-Governor, and haive 
pioved, and will long continue to prove, of special use to the pubKc 
service. It would too greatly extend this article to enumerate 
the many otiter treatises of a less formal and elaborate nature : 
but there is one which we must not pass over. Mr. Thomason 
con.stantly met with valuable information and suggestions in 
miscellaneous leports, or scattered here and there throughout 
a wide coiic^pondcnce ; such papers had hitherto remained too 
often unnoticed and unknown, engulphcd in the indi.scrimi- 
nate resoivoii of all that is good, bad, and indiflferent in the 
Secretariat Record Room It occurted to him, that though 
not woilliy of separate publication, these might yet be throwu 
together, and published fiom time to time as Selections from 
the Recorils of the GovernmtnU This work, maintained to the 
present day, has given a peimanent and public foim to a vast 
vaiicty of most u**' ful and suggestive papers on all official 
subjects : levenne, police, judicial, engineeiing, statistical ; and 
its practical usefulness has been lecognized by the adoption 
of the same idea (though not precisely on the same principle), 
by the othei Indian Goveinments.f 

We must hasten to conclude this already too extended sketch, 
by a notice of Mr. Thoma.son’s pioccedings in the EDUCA- 
TIONAL Department. As respected colleges and station 
schools, the chief tendency of his pioceedings was to abolish 
the latter, and to stiengthen the foimer. He found the funds 
at his disposal inadequate to piovide efficiently for both : and he 
wisely resolved that, instead of a number of ill-officered and 
unsatisfactoiy institutions scattered over the countiy, the 
Government should have a few laige and superior colleges at 
convenient distances, accessible to each great division of the 

* Thia work contains a vast fund of oflicial inrormalinn. The districts and 
offices are classed accordini; to their comparative difficulty and amount of business: 
then the salai les and cost of management in each department are compared for etch 
district throughout the provinces. Wheiever an office is under officered, or under- 
paid, the fact cannot fail to be thus brought to light : and coropiaittis of ovur* 
woiked amlah, foimerly resting too much on the hap-hnzard opinion of the recom- 
mending officer, can now he easily tested by the reasonable giound of comparison 
with similar business and establishments efse where. 

t Almost all the papers that have issued under the name of " Seleetieni' from 
the other Governments have been complete and foimal repot is which, under any 
drcunistances, would have been publinbed by the Government of the North-West- 
ern Provinces separately, without reference to its selections, which were Intended 
for eitraota, miscellaneoue papere, and scraps, otherwise liable to fall into oblivion. 

We believe that Mr Thomason generally indicated with his own hand, the papeis 
or extracts which he desiied to publish in ibis series. 


O 
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province. It was also his hope that the field, wherever thus 
abandoned, would be occupied in a more efficient manner by 
private effort, indigenous as well as foreign.* 

In the management of the colleges, Mr. Thomason took a 
constant interest, and when presiding at their public examina- 
tions, seldom failed to deliver some pertinent temarks on the 
bearing of our educational measures, and the manner in which 
his young audience should improve their opportunities. The 
original views and erudite labours of Dr. Hallantyiie received 
from him a discriminating and powerful support. He acknow- 
ledged the claims wliich the large section of the nation devoted 
to the study of Sanskrit possess upon the State, to recognize and 
foster whatever is true and exalted in their literature ; and he 
had a lively persuasion that when once European learning and 
philosophy should be presented to the Brahininical mind in a 
comprehensible and attractive, because indigenous dress, the 
influence of the learned pundits upon the people at large 
would produce results of prodigious moment. He did not 
neglect the objections which a misapprehension of the Benares 
system has in some quarters created : but on the contrary 
encouraged the discussion of its merits among thpjie best 
qualified to judge. Once convinced, however, of the justness of 
Dr. Ballantyne’s position, he yielded him. despite of narrow- 
minded or utilitarian opposers, an unflinching support, to 
which, on the opening of that magnificent structure, the 

* Hii sentiments on this suliject, snd (heir hnppy fulfilment with respect tn one 
•t lenst of the seminaries tlius given up, arc expressed in the following extract of 
an address made by Mr. 1 'homason at the examination of the A llahabad College, 
supported by the American Vresliyterian Mission, in December 1852 

** He said that the examination had been listened to with pleasure by all the 
auditors, but tiiat to myself the display was peculiarly gratifying, because he 
■aw before him the realization of all those anticipatiunx which he had previously 
formed regarding the institution. A few years ago there was a Government 
school maintained in Allahabad. It was well endowerl by the Qovernment : it 
was countenanced and encouraged by all the high officers of Government then at 
the place. But he judged that that, as well as other similar institutions, did 
not bring a benefit to the .^tate commensurate wiili ihe charge they entailed upon it 
He felt that they came into competition with other schools, which would 
probably be maintained by private individuals, without any cost to the etaie, and 
that they so far discouraged, rniher than promoted, the general cause of education. 
He therefore abolished those schools, and roncentiated the efforts of Government 
on the Improvement of the colleges maintained in our citiea, where there wee ample 
room for many educational establishments. He that day witnessed the result of 
this nfeaiure in Allahabad. The number of pupils in the Allahabad Government 
School was under 100, whilst there were 327 boys on the list of the Mission School. 
Many of these boys had attained a high proficiency in secular learning, and they 
also received that which the Government abstained upon principle (and he con- 
aidored justly,) from imparting— sound and diligent instruction in the truths of 
Christianity.** On this happy result be congratulated the authorities of the College, 
and paid a high and well-merited compliment to the successful and disinterested, 
labors of the Mission from .America. 
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Benares College, raised under his administration, he gave a 
public and unqualified expression.* 

But the measuic which bears the peculiar stamp of Mr. 
Tiiumason’s mind, and which, perhaps more than any other 
hitherto devised, will tend to the enlightenment and welfare of 
India, is the system established by him for encouraging 
the Vernacular and Indigenous Schools of the coun- 
try. 

In 1845, the Lieut. Governor forwarded to every Magis- 
trate and Collector in the provinces a circular order, in which, 
while they were generally charged with fostering the village 
schools, instructions were conveyed to ascertain and report the 
extent to which these institutions imparted education to the 
people. The directions, grounded on the plan pursued by 
Mr. Adam in Bengal, were, like all others emanating from 
Mr. Thomason's pen, so clear and practical, that within two 
or three years, a complete return of the whole educational 
institutions in the coimtry was obtained *1* 

In 1846, Mr. Thomason addressed the Supreme Govern- 
ment, stating as the result of these enquiries, that ** on an 
“average, less than S per cent of the youths who are of an 
“ age to attend school, obtain any instruction, and that instruc- 



ihiH ^untry. We have not swept over the country like e torrent, demmyins all that it found, 
and leavinj; nothiM but what itieir depoKiteH, Our courre bai rather been that uf a gantly awoll- 
ing iniinutioni which leavei the fomier kurface iindUturbed, and ipreade over it a richer moul^ 
from which the vegetation may derive a new verdure, and the laudicape poaiMS a beauty which 
waa unknowa before. r— — 

Tlnra ii every reawn why a aimUar courae ahould be paraued in philowphy and literature. 
We have not f<wid the peop'e of this country an ignorant or aimple race, ney were poaMiaod 
“ ^ which we could not ignore. Some peraom in the pride of politieni 

mperimty, may affect to deapiae it ; tut it haa r< used the curimtiiy and eaclted the wonder of the 
leeiwed in all eountrioa of Europe. Dr fiitli.intyne’a publicationf enable the moat auperficiel 
rmer to diacover that it poaaeaaea a depth of thought, a preciaioii of eapraakion. and a aobtlety 
of argument, which are amongst God*a choiceat giiu to Hie creaturaa These may be misue^ 
bnt they may also be reclaimed, and devoted to the highest piupoaes.— .S> mciA Mlhurtd mi ikt 
•h’Ummfikt Bmtrts ColUg». on iko iitkJmnMary 1^3 

tThe firit return received was published : *^Keport on iki Imdigenout EdneoUom in 
FhiUhpore, by William Muir, Esq., 1846." Tlie whole of the reports were subae* 
quently abstracted in an able reiumd of the proceedinga by R. Thornton, Eaq. :•» 
Mtmoir of ike StoHsties of Iniigamu Educathn in tht North-lVtiUm Frooitictr, 
In thia volume will lie found copies of the principnl deipaicbes, of which we nro 
here obliged to give iitceaaarily bui a liiniied acconuu 
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tion which they do receive, is of a very imperfect kind.*' 
He proposed, therefore, at a cost of from two to four lakhs a 
year, to grant an endowment in land, for the support of a 
school in every considerable village tliroughout the country," 
The Court of Directors, while concurring in the necessity 
for more extended means of district education, justly objected 
to endowments in land, as likely to become hereditary and 
inefficient. Such a system would, indeed, have proved 
cumbrous and unmanageable ; it would probably have tended 
to perpetuate the drowsiness and errors of the native method, 
without any effective provision for the prospective introduction 
of truth and energy ; and it could only have been the strong 
attachment of Mr. Thomasoi? to the “ Village Communities ” 
of the North-West, that led him to its advocacy. 

In 1848, Mr. Thomason, taking advantage of the Hon'ble 
Court’s expressed willingness to afford assistance, submitted an- 
other plan, in which endowments, either of land or money, were 
abandoned, and a system for stimulating indigenous schools 
by advice, assistance, encouragement and example.” was 
substituted. Before the close of the year, the sanction of the 
Court was received to his experimental proposal (supported 
by the Governor-General,) that the scheme should be tried in a 
circle of eight districts around Agia, at a yearly expense of 
Rs. 50,000 The principles of the measure will best be 
understood from the following extiact of orders issued on the 
9th of February 1850 

No. 149 of 1850. 

!• Quarters, General Department, the^th Febfua*y 1850. 

RKSOLUTION. 


Bnqnlria, which have been lately instituted in order to ascertain the 
•tate of education throufihout these provinces, so that the greatest igno- 
rance prevails amongst the people, and that there are no adequate means at 


* The following is a trenerai outline of the proposal : — 

‘ ail Miquiriei, which have now extended over a Rreat part of the country, ehow that the 

j excremely ign<irant, and that exi'ting provisions for the education of the risine feoera- 

non are very defiiciive. On an nyerage, le»R than 5 per cent 'fthe youth who ara oianage to 
Btlond edhooie, obtain any inatniction. end that instrucibii, which they do receive, is of a voiy 

^Fho^PjMple' are at the same time p-ior and unable to support school-masters by their own ua- 
aMed elbite. It therefore beeomee the duty of the Government to give them lum ■MiHanpt ao 
to draw forth their own exertions. 


echeme eontempl itee the end wment of a school in every village of a * 

oIm, tho O^mment giving up its revenue from the land, which c msHtutes the endowment, on 
oasuranoo that tho xomiadan have appiopiiated the land for the purpose of maintaining a odtool* 
mniter. 

This systom b most in eonsonanoe with the customs and feelings of the peoplo. Tho seheol- 
maaewr will become a roengniasd vilUn servant, selected and suppoitod in a maoBor ooiaoaaDt 
witli the umoe ot the village community. 

An endowment ia land is perferable to a money piyment. beeauseitgivesgrealerrenoota- 
bltUyorstttbiuthaa a pecuniary stipend much exceeding the rent of the land, and booaase It 
coanoota the achooUmestor smh the community in a way which randan hb aorvieaa am ae- 
eeptable to them than if he were the paid servant of the Goverumeut. 
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work for affTdin^ them instruction. The means of leaming are scanty, and 
the insttuction which is given is of the ludest and least practical cha- 
racter. 

The piesent scheme contempl.ites the employment of an agency, which 
sh.ill rouse the people to a sense of the evils lesulting from ignorance, 
which shall stimulate them to excritons on their own part to remove this 
Ignorance, which t>hnll furnish them with qualified teacheis and appropriate 
books, and which shall affoid rewards and encouragement to the most deserv- 
ing tencheis and pupils. 

The means of eiTccting this object will he sought in that feature of the 
existing revenue system, which provides for the annual registration of all 
landed property thiougiiout the country. 

It 1.S well ki^own that the land is minutely divided amongst the people. 
There are few of the agticultiir,il classes, who ate not possessed of tome 
rights of propel ty in ilie soil In order to expl.nn and protect these rights, 
a svstem of registratmn has lieen devised, winch is based on the survey 
made at the time of seitleinent, and which annually shows the state of the 
propeiiy. It is necessai v for the coirectness of this legister, that those, 
whose lights it recoids, should be able to consult it and to ascertain the 
nature of the entries affecting themselves. This involves a knowledge of 
reading and wiiiing, of the simple rules of arithmetic, and of land mea- 
surement. 

The means are thus affoided for setting before the people the practical 
bearing of learning on the safety of those lights in land, which they most 
highly piize ; and it is hoped that when the powers of the mind have once 
been excited into action, the pupils may often be induced to advance 
fuither, and lo persevere till they reach a highei state of intellectual 
cultivation. 

The agency by which it is hoped to efifert this put pose will be thus 
constituted. 

There will be a Government village school at the head-quarters of every 
Tehseeldar In every two or more Tehseeldaiis, there will be a Pergunnan 
Visitor. Over these a Zillah Visitor in each district, and over all, a Viritor- 
Genet al for the whole of the piovinces. 

The Goveinment village school at each Teliseeldari will be conducted by 
a school-mastei , who will receive fiom Government a salary of from ten to 
twenty rupees per mensem, besides such fees as he may collect from his scho- 
lars. The course of insti action in this school will consist of reading and writ- 
ing the vernacular languages, Doth Uidu and Hindi accounts, and the 
mensuiation of bind accoiding lo the native system. To these will be 
addrd such instruction in geography, history, geometry, or other general 
subjects, conveyed through the medium of the vernacular language, as the 
people may be willing to receive. Care will be taken to prevent these 
schools from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained by the 
natives themselves. Tins will be effected by making the teims of admluiop 
higher than are usually demanded in village schools, and by allowing free 
admissions onlv on recommendations given by village school-masters, who 
may be on the Visitot*s lists. 

The Pergunnah Visitors will receive salaries varying from twenty to forty 
rupees a month. It will be their duty to visit all the towns and principal vil- 
lages in their jurisdictions, and to ascertain what meant of instruction uo 
available to the people. Wliere thete is no village school, they will cxpliin to 
the people the advantages that would result from the institution of a school ; 
they will offer their asustance in finding a qualified teacher, and in provid* 
ing books, &c. Where schools sre founu in existence, they wiU asceitaiB 
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the nature of the instiuciion and the numf>er of scholars, nnd they will 
offer their assistance to the person conducting the school. If this offer is 
accepted, the school will be entered on their lists, the boys will be examined, 
and the more advanced scholars noted, improvements 111 the course or mode 
of instruction will be recommended, and such books as may be requited will 
be procured. Piizes will lie proposed for the most deserving of the teachers 
or scholars, and the power of granting fiee admissions to the Tehseeldari 
school be accorded. 

e*«oe****«o 

It will be obseived that this scheme contemplates drawing foith the 
energies of the people for their own improvement, rather than actually sup 
plying to them the means of instruction at the cost of the Government. 
Persuasion, assistance and encouiagement are the means to be principally 
employed. The greatest consideration is to be shown for the feelings and 
prejudices of the people, and no inteiference is ever to be exercised, where 
it IS not desired by those who conduct the institution. Tiie success of 
the scheme will chiefly appear in the nuinl)er and character of the in 
digenous schools, which may be established. The pooi may be persuaded 
to combine for the supnott of a teacher ; the rich may he encouraged to 
support schools for their pooier neighbours, and all the schools that are 
established may be assisted, improved, and brought foiw.ird. 

These operations must be conducted in concert with the revenue 
authorities, and must obtain their cordial assistance. The agency which is 
now called into action may be made most valuable in ensuiing the pioper 
training of putwarris, and in ascertaining the qualifications of candidates or 
nominees for that office. Certificates of qualification from some of the 
peisons employed in the department may be made necessary for advance- 
ment to the post of village putwarri, and also to m-iny other appointments, 
such as those of peon, chupiassi or burkundauze, as well as to those 
higher offices, where literary attainments are more evidently essential. 

Thus, while the scheme aims at encouraging the people to 
multiply their own schools, it provides, in every small division, 
one Tehsedi school, as an example of right teaching and a 
nursery of good teachers, and it brings to bear upon the native 
institutions a machinery which, by imparting advice, supervi- 
sion, and good school-books, will tend to their gradual im- 
provement and elevation. These efforts have been wel- 
comed by the people ; for the great value of the plan is, that it 
makes them work with us for their own improvement. It \s their 
own schools that we are, with their own consent, endeavouring 
to raise. Hence it is that they willingly receive our teachers, 
cheerfully accept our suggestions and assistance, and purcliase 
with avidity the useful school-books which are being prepared 
with a laborious devotion by Mr. Henry Stewart Reid and his 
subordinates, and are brought; by the arrangements of the 
Government, to the very doors of the purchasers. Instead, 
therefore, of planting amongst thein foreign schools, uncon- 
genial to their tastes, and the object of an unconquerable 
prejudice, — schools that would never take root or germinate 
in the rare vicinities in which our funds would enable ns to 
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open them,— we bring to the cause, a legion of assi ting 
seminaries in every quarter of the land ; and, almost uncon- 
.vciously to themselves, bear along the nation in the march of 
intellect, and raise them in the scale of moral life. 

The actual result has proved to be no less satisfactory than 
the anticipation. Although, at so early a period, it is hardly 
fair to expect any sensible effect in a measure, which to affect 
the large masses of the country, must necessarily work with a 
slow and permeating influence, yet a marked advance has 
already been made, as the returns noted below from Mr. Reid's 
carefully prepared tables, will prove.* While the numbers 
have materially increased, the quality of the instruction has 
greatly improved ; and the inflated Persian and rude illi- 
terate Hindu aie being steadily forsaken for our .simple Urdu 
school-books and their invaluable stores of knowledge. The 
sales of school-books alone would show that a system has, at 
last, been discovered, suited to the habits and wishes of the 
people, and rapidly becoming popular and established among 
them . 

Persuaded by these happy results of the success of his 


Schools, Scholars, 

* 1850 (Probably inperfect) ... 2,014 17 * 1 ^ 

1850- 51 ... ... ... 3.127 28,636 

1851- 52 3 .1*9 31.843 

1852- 53 3.4**9 36.884 ^ 

Dr. Moutt, an impartial and most capable witness, has repoited in terms of 
unqualified preise regaidmg the system. Of the examinntion of the school at 
Allyghur, where ** some hundreds ” of pupils were collected by Mr. Reid from the 
district for inspection, he writes : — 

During my long connection with education in India, and familiarity with the 
attainments and appearance of ihe pupils of all castes and classeB, 1 never wit- 
nessed a more gratifying and inteiesting scene.’’ 

Of the general system he thus speaks—** It will be at once apparent that the 
scheme and manner of working it meet with my entire approval i it is no small 
praise of a great plan of national education, which has barely completed the 
third pear of its existence, to record that it has not only fully and fairly attained 
Ihe object for which it was designed, as far as Us limited trial will adroit of, bat 
^ actually already outrun its own meani of extension, for want of books and 
instruments of a higher oider than those now in use. In the lecond year of it! 
iiitl in the experimental districts sanctioned, it has raised the number of boys, 
receiving a sound elemental y education fiom 17,000 to 30,000, hss thrown into 
the schools between 30 to 40,000 sdiooi-books of a better clou than those 
heretofore in use, and has given such an impulse to the cause of vernacular 
education, as cannot fail, in a very few years, to produce the fruits that invariably 
result from a spread of knowledge in the right diiection.” 

It has become possible by ihis system, to introduce tbe literary test for Ihe lowest 
servanto of Government, contemplated in the last para, of the Resolution quoted 
above. 'HiIs was done in the eight experimental diitricts, in the Resolution of the 
8th Jnne ifice, which prescribes sn examination in reading, writing and accounts^ 
for putworto, burkundases, chuprassies, and all the officials of Goyemmeat* Thll 
is a proeeedlng in the right direction, for moving the masses from below. 
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scheme Mr. Thomason, within two months of his death, laid 
its progress in detail before the Government of India, and 
solicited sanction to extend it over the whole North-West 
Provinces, at an annual expenditure of two lakhs of rupees. 
On a review of the proceedings, the Governor-Geneial— 
ever ready cordially to appreciate any measure for the ad- 
vancement of India, and vigorously to carry it into effect — 
not only approved the extension of the plan thioughout these 
provinces, but its introduction also into Bengal and the Punjab 
The resolution in which this is embodied contains the follow- 
ing beautiful and touching tribute to the founder of a system 
which experience has shown to be capable of producing 
such rich and eaily fruit/* 

“ And while 1 cannot refrain,” His Lordship writes,'* from 
*' recording anew in this place my deep legict that the ear 
** which would have heard this welcome sanction given, with 
'* so much joy. is now dull in death, I desire at the same time 
*' to add the expression of my fi lling, tluit even though Mr. 

Thomason had left no other memorial of his public life 
** behind him, this system of genet al vernacular education, 
** which is all his own, would have sufficed to build up for him 
'* a noble and abiding monument of his earthly caieer. ” 

So high a testimony, from such a quailer, renders unneces- 
sary any further eulogiiim of the scheme from tlie reviewer's 
pen. 

Here we close our review of Mr, Thomason's official charac- 
ter. It may well be enquired, what seciet charm it was. which 
lent to almost every depaitment of his administration so dis- 
tinguishing an efficiency and greatness. It was not brilliant 
genius ; for his faculties, though powerful and elevated, were 
not transcendant ; it was not the gift of eloquence ; nor an}'- 
thing unusually persuasive either in speech or writing. The 
capacities of his well-regulated mind, schooled into their 
utmost efficiency, performed wondeiful things ; but those 
capacities in themselves were in few respects greater than 
are often met with in undistinguished characters. Theiewas, 
indeed, a rare power of deliberation and judgment an unusual 
faculty of discernment and research, a keen discrimination of 
truth from error. Yet, these were mainly the result of studi- 
ous habit and earnest purpose. And herein, in our judgment, 
lies the grand praise of the late administration. It was by 
LABOUR that it was perfected — conscientious, unceasing, daily 
labour ; by a wakeful anxiety that knew no respite ; by a 
seventy of thought, ever busy and ever prolific in the devising 
of new arrangements, and the perfection of old. Yet his mind 
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was so beautifully balanced, that this unwearied work and 
never-ceasing tension produced, (as in most men it could hardly 
fail to have done,) no irregularity of action, and no fretful or 
impatient advance. All was even, serene, powerful. 

Sternly as Mr. Thomason held, in his position of Lieut-Gov- 
ernor, to the axiom, that the introduction of religious teaching 
by the Government was not only inexpedient but unjustifiable,* 
he could yet see, as the goal of his measures, both collegiate and 
indipnous, the eventual conversion of the people to Chris- 
tianity. Scrupulous to the last degree in his official measures, 
he yet never feared to avow this desire and persuasion privately, 
and even sometimes in an inoffensive form, at the public ex* 
aminations of the Government Colleges. At the latter he has 
been heard to say. that although bound in his official position 
to provide seminaries wheie no reference was made to Chris- 
tianity, yet in a private capacity his influence, his money, and 
his efforts were directed towards imparting elsewhere ano- 
ther element in education, essential to the well-being and high- 
est interests of the people.*}* The following extract from his 
speech at the opening of the Benares College sufficiently 
establishes his views in this respect 

** We are here met together this day, men of different races and of dif- 
ferent creeds. If any one section of this assembly had met to dedicate such 
a building as this to the education of their young in their own peculiar 
tenets, they would have given a religious sanction to the act, and would 
have consecrated the deed by the ceremonial of their faith. But this wo 
cannot do.^ Unhappily, human opinions on the suoject of religion, aro 
so irreconcilable, that we cannot concur in any one act of worship. The 
more necessary it is then, that each man. in his own breast, should offer 
up his prayer to the God whom he worships, % that hete morality may be 

* He declined to admit the books of the Calcutta Christian School Book So- 
ciety into the dep6t of the Curator of Government School Books, or to allow the 
Government shops and colportenrs to exhibit religious worlu along with their 
rtock of school* books, lest he should prove to lie holding out false oolours {en- 
ding the people, by the profession of strict religions neutrality, while in reality 
favouring Christianity at the expense of other religioni. If some may not be able 
entirely to sympathise with tnis rigid justice, let them remember that it only adde 
Iwtre to the public avowals in favour of Christianity, which, in consistence with 
his principles, ne did make, and enhances the valne of his private efforts. 

t Such were the sentiments expressed at an examination of the Agra CoUsgn^ 
when a kindly reference was made to the new Missionary College just establisMd 
there. 

t This phrase hss occasioued nisapprebeniioB in some qnsrtera. as if If c. 
Thomason had conceded to his idolairoos audience, that the various gods they wer- 
diipi>ed were really the hearers of prayer. Whatever interpretation the words an 
cmble of, it is certain that they wen simply nsed with reference to the M^mtios 
whi^ the speaher desired that all, then present, not exeluding the liiiim and 
Mahometans, dionld raise to the Great Being, whom, ooa and all, by an intoilivt 
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Tightly taught, and that here truth, in all its majesty may prevail. This 
aspiration may have a different meaning, according 'to the wishes or belief 
of the person who forms it ; but with many it will point to a new state oT 
things, when a higher philosophy and a purer faith will pervade this land, 
not enforced by the arbitrary decrees of a persecuting government, not 
hypocritically professed to meet the wishes of a proselytizing government, 
but, whilst the government is just and impartial, cordially adopted by a 
willing people, yielding to the irresistible at guments placed before them. 
Nor is it unreasonable to expect that such a change may take place. 
We cannot forget that to such a change we owe the present happy state 
of things in our own country ; and even in this country, changes of the 
same nature have taken place. It is but a few days ago, that our friend. 
Major Kittoe, who is as distinguished for antiquarian research as he is 
for the architectural skill he has shown in this edifice, led a patty to view 
the neighbouring ruins around Sdrn&th. He there showed us the undoubt- 
ed remains of another and a different system, which once prevailed in this 
land. He showed us its temples, its colleges, its hospitals, and its tombs, 
now perished and long buried undet the eaith. A few centuries have so 
tttterly destroyed it, that it is now only known in this part of the country, 
from the obscure allusions of Chinese travellers, the scarcely legible inscrip- 
tion! on broken sculptures, and the imperfect traditions of a despised sect. 
And now there flourishes here, on the banks of the Ganges, another 
system, atill vigorous, but already on the wane. And that system may 
pass away, and give place to another and a better one. From this place 
may this system spread throughout ; nor is it vain to hope that the build- 
ing in which we are assembled may be one instrument in the mighty 
change. When it is so, the highest aspirations of those who first designed 
and mainly promoted its erection, will be fully realized. 

** Such is the assured hope and expectation of many here assembled, 
and there is a large section of the remainder who share in the expectation, 
but cannot bring themselves at present to adopt it as their hope. But no 
undue means will heie be employed to effect the end. No religious system 
will here be exclusively taught. This is a common arena, on which all can 
assemble, and where the common element of truth can be impartially ac- 
quired. Let all to whom the cause of truth is sacred, co-operate in pro- 
moting the objects of this building. To withdraw from the field will but 
show that they are conscious of the weakness of their cause," 

Beyond the mere social and intellectual elevation, anticipated 
from his system of indigenous village education, Mr. Thoma- 
son believed that it was the truest foundation on which to 
build our efforts for the spiritual regeneration of the country.* 

perception of the heart, feel to be supreme, that He would bleu the inititutioii, and 
render it an inslnunent for Hie own glory and man*i good. 

After the critieiime appeared, Mr. Thomason was known to have expressed much 
leeret that he had not framed the expremion in n manner incapable of miseon- 
•Uuction. But the criticisms were in themselvu hypocritical. ' 

* One great beauty of the system is its power of development and adaptation* 
to the advancing ciicnmstancM of the country. It would sajnat itself ns readily 
fwhieh the land endowment would not have done), to a Cbristianiied tract of 
^llam salt now doee to the moat bigoted and intolerant Hindu and Mahoaie- 
Chilian and Miuionaiy achools share Mr. H. 8. Reid'a favouis equally 
with vttlagn indigenoua ones. The scheme is in fact an aid to ei/MMMsMiMfii ' 
Which has seeulat odueation for one of its main ob|eets ; and thni It tesembiis tbt 
Nation of the ndadational difficulty now recognised in England. 
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Sound and enlightened secular tuition is, indeed, the most sub* 
stantial fulcrum upon which the Christian lever can be brcMight 
to work ; and the most enlightened of our missionaries concur 
in holding the improved village schools to be the pioneers of 
their own labours. 

Of missionaiy institutions he has the warm advocate, the 
ready helper,* and the munificent patron. Every evangelical 
denomination scattered throughout the provinces received hit 
substantial assistance ; although, wherever a Mission of his oam 
church existed, he considered it to be entitled to his peculiar 
if not exclusive assistance. His cliarity was not, however, con* 
fined to missionaiy objects no case of benevolence, no cry of 
real distress, nor any public endeavour for the social welfare with- 
in the length and breadth of the Noith-West Provinces, if well 
supported (for he was discriminating in his charity), missed his 
liberal aid. Colleges, schools, dispensaries, churches, charities 
— whatever in fact tended to ameliorate or to elevate the social 
life of the people, either native or European, was liberally aid- 
ed. His almsgiving, eminently responded (wherever that was 
possible) to the diiection of being done in seciet. None but 
iiis chosen almoners knew of some of his most liberal and 
spontaneous acts ; and wherever publicity was unavoidable, the 
courteous modesty of the donor only enhanced the value of the 
gift. A tenth portion of his income was carefully appropriated 
to doffd fide charities ; but the largeness of his heart, and the 
depth of his sympathy for debased and suffering humanity, were 
ever prompting him to overleap tlie limit : and notwithstand- 
ing the large scale of his income, and his inexpensive habits, 
he died (and in his last hours felt it to be a satisfaction that he 
was dying) a man of small fortune. 

A certain amount of outward dignity, he believed that his 
position called for ; and (looking upon his allowances as fixed 
by this consideration), he made a point of conscience to main- 
tain it But the love of display found no place in his heart : 
pomp and show he regarded, with indiffeience, and he waa 
markedly distinguished by an unostentatious bearing. Though 
given to no false self-depreciation, and holding that manly 
front wliich a just self-respect requires, still his humility and 
modesty were conspicuous in every action. A serene and 
cheerful benevolence ever beamed from his countenance ; his 
frame was spare, and his figure unusually tall, slightly stooped, 
but his carriage was nevertheless eminently suited to the nobl- 

' * At a former period he afforded perfonnl aid to their labours, by prepare 
Mig a revieed tranelation of the Pialmi. The vetsion is still in use. It is 
dittlngttihh'ed by its elegance, but ite style ii too high and difficult for tbs 
comprehension of the mast of the people. * ' ^ 
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lity of his mind ; and his features fnot perhaps in themselves 
striking), were so lighted up with intellect and benignity as to 
win the most casual sti anger, and diffuse light and love 
amongst his immediate circle His temperament was naturally 
cold, his manner distant, and his demeanour constrained : still, 
such was the force of the counter-elements, that waimth, ease 
and kindness were the prevailing characteristics, which even a 
short acquaintance would discover. His temper was calm and 
unruffled by provocation. Though the bent of his mind was 
to follow out favorite principles to an extreme (some perhaps 
thought an unjustifiable) limit, he was yet singularly tolerant 
of difference of opinion where no axiom of moiality was in- 
volved ; and views the most discordant with his own were 
always heard with kindness, and combated patiently, but with 
a wonderful fertility of argument. His religious sentiments 
were pure from the modern and prevalent tincture of Pharisa- 
ism, and in strict accordance with the large and scriptural 
views of the blessed Reformeis and Marty is of our Church 
still, with a moderation rare in our day, he cherished, esteemed 
and loved the good of every denomination, even where the most 
extreme and opposing principles were strenuously held. His 
feelings were always under a stern command, and he would, to 
a very careful lookei-on. appear unmoved and unconcerned, at 
times when the most lively and intense emotions were busy 
within his breast. In private friendship, his attachments were 
steady, unselfish, unreserved ; but a common faith added a 
peculiar depth and strength to the bond. His domestic affec- 
tions were amongst the strongest and most pervading that we 
have ever witnessed ; and, if we could tear away the curtain 
from the delicacy of private life, the exquisite tenderness of a 
father’s love would add the brightest touch to the polrtraiture 
of a character the most perfect and the most attractive it has 
been our lot to know. Duty, sincerity, love, were the watch- 
words of his life ; the one idea which formed his spring of 
action — the good of others.* 

And the key to all this was a Christian Faith, He believe 
ed the Bible to be the Word of God ; and therefore took it for 
the daily and the hourly guide of his life. A simple faith in 
Christ, as his Divine redeemer, was followed bv an unquestion- 
ing devotion to His service.^ Hence followed love to men, and 
earnest endeavour for their welfare. These motive powers 

* Sermon preached by the Venerable Aichdeacon Pratt, at the Cathedial, 
Calcutta, on the i6th October, 1853. This Sermon conuined lom passages 
powerfully descriptive of Mr. Thomason’s character | a personin dntunacy 
enabling the preacher to draw from thg life. 
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(concealed it may be from the outward observer) were deeply 
seated in his soul, and imparted a consistent and energetic ac- 
tion to the whole machinery of his life However engrossing 
the claims of the State, those of his God were paramount : 
and it was just by a daily subjection of heait to the principles 
of the Gospel, and by honouring supremely the claims of his 
Maker, that he was enabled so efficiently to discharge his duty 
toward his earthly master and his sovereign. 

We quote (from one of the pamphlets placed at the head of 
this article,) the following account of Mr. Thomason’s Chris- 
tian life by the Rev. T. V. French, with the more pleasure, 
because, while eminently qualified to form a judgment, his 
independent position and devoted life, place his opinion beyond 
the suspicion of a partial influence : — 

Id such a Benee we believe tlie wordfl of our text wore specially appro- 
priate to liim who is gone from us.^ His public character can only enter 
into our Gonsiderution here, so far as it was influenced by his private cha- 
racter as a Christian. The influence which this eiercised was uniform, and 
pervaded his whole course of action. There are few who would not bear 
witness readily to the simplicity and Bingleness of heart, with which he aet 
God's glory before him, as the steady and undeviating object of his lifh. 
From the conscientious discharge of bis duties to the State, he never 
separated the sense of accountability to One higher than the State : not 
acting as though there were two iiiasicrs to be served, two rules of action, 
two principles of guidance to be followed, two irreconoila hie duties to be 
performed Rather acknowledging hut one source and fountain-head of 
duty, beside which, and apart from which, there could be no outagoings of 
it ; it waa hie stud^, while having regard to the lesBer aspects in which 
subjects might be viewed, to view them not the less in their religioue bear- 
ing, and to trace them up to their connexion with the higbeet of all 
Doubtless, the great secret of this line of conduct may be found here ; 
he was accustomed, in every important and difficult matter, to have recourse 
to God in prayer for direction and ipidance. With a mind tW compos^ 
and as before God, arriving at a decision, he had the strongest ground of 
assoranoe, which man can have, that his work would lie prospered and re- 
warded : that confidence which produces BteadinesB of action, firmness of 
purpose, and cau patiently abide difficulties and delays. Veiy edifying it 
was to observe the guardedness with which be walked ; and the fear wmoh 
he expressed, lest the incessant calls of duty should check the growth of* 
■piritual life in his soul. In the enlargement of Christ's kingdom, end 
making known His pure and saving truth to the heathen arround us, he 
always expressed a lively and heartfelt interest, which he extended even 
to the individual cases and circumstances of any in whose heart a desire 
bad been awakened for the recept'on of Christianity. He eeemed fiillj 
pwsuaded of the happy and blessed effects which would be wrought on 
Hindu mind and character by embracing our Holy Faith. I have a vivid 
impression left on my own mind of the bright and animated expression of 
oonntenanoe with which he detailed to me, some months ago, tne oirootn- 

• ** From henceforth let no mnn tronble me, for I hear in my body the maflcs of 

the Loid Jeene 17th varee of Galatiaiis, vL, a chapter which the dying itaUiaBaa 
desind to be read in bis hsaring. 
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BtaiMMf of two iusportant cpnreraions which had taken place in Delhi : 
tidings of which he had just received. Having watched patiently and 
attentively the course of Christian mitsions, and partaken much in the^ 
hopes and fears which they have alternately awakened, he was sensi- 
bly affected with the report of any thing which seemed to make 
against the progress of the truth : was fully alive to difficulties ; would 
suggest new plans, and point to fresh directions in which the Chria* 
tian effort of each labourer engaged in the work niiglit extend itself. 
One of those brought up in the Orphan Institution at Secundra has 
most touchingly describing to me (since the tidings of his death were 
received) how he would, in by-§^one years, come over to the Mi- 
sion premises there, gather the children around him, and seating him-* 
self in the middle of them, would question tlieiu in the simple Bible his- 
tories they had prepared, and spend much pains in the- explanation of them ; 
so that his visits were always welcome and talked of amongst them. He 
would speak feelingly of the state of the native servants in his employ, and 
of the earnest desire he had to bring them within reach of direct Christian 
instruction. 

The strength of his religious convictions was not independent of a ma- 
ture consideration of all tlio main difficulties that were urged against the 
( hristian religion. He spoke as one who had seriously reflected upon 
them : allowed them all their due weight ; but found that preponderating 
evidence in support of the faith once deliven-d to the Saints, which led 
him, with advancing years, to glory, increasingly, in bearing about with 
him the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

In us, who were strengthened and encouraged by observing those marks, 
I believe the remeinbrance of him will live, and will not readily be e&o- 
ed. Many a distressed and afflicted one can bear witness to the timely 
help he rendered, often unsolicited, and even diligently seeking out the 
objects of it, unknown to any but his Father who “ seeih in secret ’ His 
nnassaming. reverent, prayerful demeanour, which was a blessed example 
to us in ibis house of prayer, of which ho was bo regular an attendant, 
helping to qircken us in our devotions, involuntarily reproving the wander 
ing eye and heart in tliose who were his follow worsliippers f the remem- 
bnmoe of serious counsel suggested as occasion offered ; the recolleotion of 
an influence calmly and uniformly exerted over those amongst whom he 
went in and out, to their spiritual and temporal good these are hallowed 
memorials, which will stay with us, I believe, and recall to us the image of 
one, who was as a ruler, that which he was as a man ; one whom Christian 
principles swayed to Christian practice. 

Such is the man, (and it is one of the hopeful symptoms 
of our age), whom the public has united to honor. Witness 
after witness has borne testimony before the legislature of 
Britain, to the pre-eminent virtues of his Administration : the 
Press has conspired to denominate his, ** the model Govern- 
ment.” The praises of the Hon’ble Court, and of the Gov- 

* Most Civil officers in the North-Western Provinces will long remember how, 
on the appointed weekly halt, tfor he .always prised and carefally observed the 
4an^y, wholly casting aside the cares of Sute, sabstituiing the records of Chria- 
taiuity for the weary files of official labour, and devoting himnelf to his family 
and the special duties of the day) the bell of the Camp would sound forth an 
ihviution to the pablic tent, when, in a manner impressive and carneit, the service 

t^'lhe Church wu performed by the Lieut-Dovemor himself. 
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ernor-General under whom he acted, have been freely and 
fiequently accorded And when at Inst the State was deprived 
by death of its able servant, an Extraordinary Gazette, en- 
circled by the ensigns of mourning, announced the fket to 
India : — 

No. 651. 

Fort William— Home Department. 

Tht Srd Oc/o5erl853. 

NoTiFiOATioN.-The Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Coui- 
oil is deeply grieved to annonnee the decease of the Hon’ble James Thoma- 
son. the Lieut Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

The Lieut Governor has long since earned for himself a* name, whioh 
ranks him high among the most distinguished servants of the Hon'ble ICa st 
India Company. 

Conspicuous ability, devotion to the public service, and a consoientions 
discharge of every duty, have marked each stop of hie honourable course ; 
while his surpassing administrative capacity, his extensive knowledge of 
affairs, his clear judgment, his benevolence of character and suavity of 
demeanour, have adorned and exalted the high position which he was 
wisely selected to fill. 

The Governor-General in Council deplores his loss with a sorrow deep 
and unfeigned,^ with sorrow aggravated by the renet, that his career should 
have been thus untimely closM, when all had hoped that opportunities for 
extended usefulness were still before him, and that fresh honor might be 
added to his name 

The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council directs that the Flag 
shall be lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guns® shall 
be fired at the respective seats of Government in India, so soon as the pre- 
sent Notification shall have been there received. 

By order of the Governor-General of India in CounciL 

(Signed) Geo Plowdem, 

Og Secy to the Govt qf Mia, 

The Governor-General has also in tei ms most gratifying to 
the friends of the deceased statesman, proposed to the Court 
of Directors to found at the Roorkee College (which, the 
object of his fostering care during life, may well perpetuate 
his name after death), a scholarship commemorative of the 
ability and virtues of Mr. Thomason f All honor to the most 

* It has been Mid in tome quarters, minute guns, corres|>oiidiiig in number with 
the age of the deceased, should have been fired ; but this is a mistake. At the 
fnneral of Military and Civil Officers, the minote guns are strictly limited, by K^ral 
Warrant, to the number the deceased was entitled to as a mluie TlieQovemor- 
Genernl paid a pecniiar tribute to the memory of ihe Lient.-Governor, in dindlilg 
this honor to be shown at etch of the seats of Government. 

t In nddition to this, it would be sn useful undertaking, as well as n graeeffil 
tribute to the merits of Mr. Thomaaoo as an sdministrslor, if nil his most Im- 
portant despstchss were collected and publisbedunder his name. Behimisif, «a 
nlievt. uiea to iiUin for refersnoe a privita copy of all that he ceasldered of tha 
giealastawmeat; and to theae might be sddedjii selsotion of all others emmdat- 
mg Us enUghuoid views upon importaat to^ This would, psrhsps^ piovt (alltr 
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Noble Marquess, for the just and generous praise he has so 
freely accorded. It will not be viewed as one of the least of 
the praises of his administration, thus to have appreciated, 
and honorably acknowledged, the merits of one who rendered 
such distinguished service to his Government. 

So high, indeed, was the estimate of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, that we believe he had pressed upon the Government 
of Britain and the Court of Directors, the appointment 
of Mr. Thomason, as the fittest man, to the Government 
of Madras. And it is a singular confirmation of the 
wisdom of fhe advice, that before it could have been re- 
ceived at home, the appointment recommended had been 
actually made. Thus did Mr. Thomason retire from this 
earthly scene, honored in death as in life, by his noble master, 
by the Hon*ble Court, and by the Government of his native 
land. 

And if, as we believe from Holy Writ, the spirits of just 
men made perfect are inheritors of ** glory, honour, and 
immortality,” may we not anticipate that a nobler work, and a 
more enviable recompense than that of an earthly sovereign 
await him at another and a sublimer court ? Thither, trusting 
to his Saviour’s merits, he dared with confidence to approach ; 
for he was heard at the last to say, that though unworthy and 
deficient, he was not afraid to dieP And there, we cannot 
doubt, with nobler faculties, and an inconceivably vaster 
sphere of action, he but continues the service of that Great 
Master for whom, upon earth, he delighted to labour, and 
rejoices in a glory and a reward, before which his terrestrial 
distinctions, like the minor luminaries at the sun’s approach, 
wane and vanish. 


the living monument of indigenoui education,) the moat enduring memorial of 
hie wiadom and ability. It would foim, as it weie, his legacy towards sound Govern- 
ment and the prosperity of the North- Western Provinces. To those despatches 
ehoold be added the Revenue Oode, which ie referred to above, even in its ufinish- 
ad state. 




THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DALHOUSIE. 
By W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., CS. 

1. The Punjab Blue Book, 

2. The Friend of India, 

3. Selections from the Records of the Government of India and 

from the Records of the Governments of Agra and Bengal, 

4. Printed Reports, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853. 

I T is a difficult and sometimes a dangerous experiment to 
attempt as a contemporary to write history. We live too near 
the events to judge of their just proportions. There is a tempta- 
tion to magnify some things which posterity will hold cheap^ 
and to slur over others on which future generations might 
have been glad to know our impressions. There is the danger 
of partisanship and the danger of antipathy, and above all, 
on the shifting scene of India, there is the obvious fear that 
we may indulge in pceans which a few years will convert to 
wailing, give way to regrets for which there is no good found- 
ation, or predict triumphs, social, political, and financial^ 
which the change of a Cabinet, the caprice of a future Governor, 
or the mere instability of human events, shall prevent from 
being realized. Why, then, do we try to describe the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousie ? We do so, because it has been 
fruitful of great changes, striking events, important reforms, 
and considerable improvements; because it is now time to 
review some of the remarkable points in the history of the last 
six years, and because it is often a good thing that the impressions 
of contemporaries should be recorded in all their freshness, 
and even in all their exaggeration, in order that future writers, 
who take a calm and unprejudiced view of men and measures, 
may see where the sight of their predecessors has been defective 
or dull. The greatest critic of the present age, when repub- 
lishing his criticisms on the works of its great novelist, tells 
us that posterity may be perhaps glad to know how the lumi- 
nary appeared to ordinary mortals at its first rising, or before 
it had reached the- meridian. In humble imitation of the 
above sentiment, we venture to hope that the future historiaa 
of India may cast a glance on this paper as detailing facts 
drawn from authentic sources, and representing opinion^ 
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which, however open to correction, are formed on the spot. 
Would not a paper on the Administration of Warren Hastings, 
or Lord Wellesley, written by a contemporary, be eagerly 
perused, though it contained much that was erroneous, many 
shortsighted opinions, and much that could interest only the 
men of those days ? 

The present Governor-General of India, then Earl of Dal- 
housie, landed in Calcutta on the 12th of January 1848. He 
came to fill a place, where, since the last Cliarter, beyond which 
we shall not look back, had sat no less than five Governors- 
General, none of whom had been unworthily chosen, while 
all had taken part in great and striking events. We shall not 
preface this paper with a review of their several administra- 
tions ; we pass over the unflinching firmness, the unwearied eager- 
ness in the pursuit of truth, the reforming, enquiring, analysing 
spirit of Lord William Bentinck : we pass over also the indomi- 
table will, the profound statesmanship of that Governor, who was 
bred entirely in the school of the Company, but was selected to 
govern the two greatest dependencies of the Crown ; and we leave 
the amiable Lord Auckland, with his private virtues, and his 
public errors, his zeal for education, and his political weakness, 
to the judgment of Mr, Kaye and to the verdict of posterity. 
To Lord Ellenborough, in spite of eccentricities which put 
his good qualities ** to the foil,’* no man can deny the praise of 
much vigour and energy, and of that clear perception of 
coming events, which is one of the undoubted attributes of a 
statesman. If the conquest of Scinde has proved a drain on the 
imperial finances, we had still in that sandy waste a com- 
manding position during both the Sikh campaigns. Lord 
Hardinge has owned himself obliged to the policy which 
humbled the Mahratta ruler, reduced the army, and dismantled 
the guns of the Gwalior Durbar. It is not inconceivable that 
without Maharajpore, the roar of Mahratta artillery and the 
trampling of Mahratta cavalry might have been heard in 1846 
or 1848, at the very gates of Akbarabad. No man foresaw 
with greater certainty than Lord Ellenborough, the inevitable 
struggle on the banks of the five rivers. His piercing, 
rapid, and comprehensive glance surveyed the dangers that 
m^ht arise from the presence of one army unreduc^ in the 
very heart of India, and of another bristling on our most 
Important frontier : an army strong in national feelings, abound- 
ing in resources, complete in organization; and longing to add 
to its old triumphs. It it to him that we owed the power of 
oonoentratiog our forces against the Sikh army, instead of 
aeattering them to observe tie motions of a turbitleat aoldiefy\ 
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a wavering minister, a corrupt court When his recal took 
India by surprise, it was remarked that he was ^'capax 
imperii nisi imperdsset^** but, while the contemporary writer 
would say of him, as was said of the Roman Emperor, that he 
was above a private gentleman only so long as he filled a 
private station, She calm and unprejudiced historian, we think, 
will eventually dwell on his rapid conceptions, his prompt execu- 
tion, his indomitable energy, the clear, vigorous, and forcible 
language of his writings and his oratory, his indifference 
to patronage, and his fortunate selection of that lament- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor, whose rule transcends the best days of 
Elphinstone and Munro. 

The career of Lord Hardinge, who succeeded to the opera 
imperfecta and the infcenUs mince of his near connexion, and 
the career of Lord Dalhousie, afford materials for a compari- 
son which might seem attractive to a Macaulay or a Mahon. 
In habits and in training, in their experience of the past, in 
their anticipations of the future, the two men were essentially 
opposed. The one was born in 1785, and the other in 1812. 
Capt Hardinge had stood by the dying Moore at Corunna, 
and Col. Hardinge, with characteristic decision, had let slip the 
fourth division at Albuera, when Lord Dalhousie was still 
unborn. Sir Henry Hardinge had sat in Parliament, had 
held office, and heard *'the Duke” recant his opinions on the 
subject of Catholic emancipation, when his successor might 
have still been thinking of the literce humaniores and the 
class papers of Oxford. Selected to govern India at a time of 
life when most men are thinking of retirement, and few can 
willingly contemplate a residence in the East, the old soldier 
had gone there to maintain peace, and within eighteen months 
of his arrival, had taken an active and personal part in war. He 
had endeavoured, in all honesty of purpose, to create or restore a 
free Hindu State, the rulers of which,- forewarned by experience, 
awed by a power seemingly invincible, and conciliated by 
moderation without weakness, might interpose a barrier 
tween the British power and the fanatic Mohammedans of Cen- 
tral Asia. His experiment failed, but its failure, owing to causes, 
perhaps beyond the control of human politicians, proved the 
sincerity of the Indian Government, and the turbulent char- 
acter of the Sikhs. Nor was Lord Hardinge’s Administration 
unmarked by measures of social or internal progress. He 
procured the active co-operation of native rulers to his 
measures for the abolition m Suttee: he encouraged education, 
and he practically gave us the first Indian railway. We may 
remeniber how Dominie Sampson, when reviewing the attain- 
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ments of Col. Manneringf, ** a man of war from his youth/' 
pronounced him to be possessed of erudition, considering 
his imperfect opportunities. The most determined oppo- 
nent of Lord Hardinge could pass no weightier censure 
on that gallant old General, whose timely presence in the 
field of battle probably saved the State. 

The previous career of Lord Dalhousie is well known. A 
younger son of an old and honourable Scotch l^ouse, he suc- 
ceeded to the family title, or rather to the prospect thereof, on 
the demise of an elder brother, graduated at Chiist Church 
after the school tiaining of Harrow, and then betook himself 
to public life. At College he was the contempf)rary of Lord 
Elgin and of other men who, though higher in th'^ class papers, 
and of ability as public servants, have hardly kept pace with 
our Governor-General in the great strucrgic of life. As a 
speaker, the capacity of Lord Dalhonsie has been tried on the 
hustings and in the Upper House : as a man of despatch and 
dauntless energy in business, he has been lauded by Sir 
Robert Peel on the last occasion when that great minister 
gave evidence before a Parliamentaiy Committee. With 
natural advantages carelully impioved, with talents which 
had already commanded respect, and from which careful 
observers augured the highest results, at a period of life 
which unites the activity of youth with the expeiience of 
manhood, he was appointed to the situation of Governor- 
General by a ministry of political opinions not then in unison 
with his own. Lord Hardinge was the companion in arms 
of the Duke. Lord Dalhonsie had held office in the ministry 
of Sir Robert. Lord Hardinge had unavoidably been General ai 
well as Civil Governor, and had reminded us of the spectacle so 
common under the Roman Republic, when the civil and the 
military jurisdiction, the Seals and the Standard on the 
Rhine, the Thames, or the Danube, were committed to the 
care of one and the same individual. But Lord Dalhousie, 
we were told, was to be the man of reform, of progress, and 
of peace : of peace, unbroken in aspect, prolonged in duration, 
and important in results. 

We may, many of us remember how, on one clear fine 
evening in January 1848, the steps of Government House 
were thronged by civilians, merchants, military officers, and 
functionaries of all sortSi eager to catch a glimpse of their 
new chief. We may remember, too, that on that date there 
was not a cloud visible on the political horizon, to warn us 
that, in fifteen months* time, we should be talking about a 
febellion, a protracted siege, two pitched battles, several 
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desultory eng^Rgements, and the annexation of a new king* 
dom. Lord Ddihousie having assumed his seat as Governor* 
General and Governor of Bengal, on the 12th of January i 843 > 
was quietly making himself master of the somewhat intricate 
details of Indian business, and was beginning to talk to his 
Secretaries about sundry important reforms. There was no 
note of warlike preparation, no sound of the approaching 
storm, no voice that warned the helmsman to be ready. It 
is true, that Sir F. Currie reported the formation of a 
regular conspiracy to expel the Englisli, to have commenced 
as early as February 1848: that Col Sii H. Lawrence, in the 
April of the year preceding, had clearly pointed out to 
Lord Hardinge the chances of a revolution at some future 
day : that even drawing-room politicians might anticipate for 
warlike men, rankling with defeat in four great battles, a 
career more stirring than labour in the fields, under a regency 
guided by a mere handful of foreigners But at the time of 
which we aie speaking, no person in office, at Lahore or Cal- 
cutta, openly expressed his apprehension of anything more seri- 
ous than an occasional emeiiteat some high festival, a few gang- 
robberies, a good deal of cattle-lifting, a refusal on the part of re- 
fractory villa^^cs to pay their lawful dues to the State. Already 
were civil and military officers beginning to travel over the 
country, under the orders of the Resident. There was a talk of 
expenditure on roads ; lines for canals were being surveyed : sum- 
mary settlements of revenue were in progress : the past history, 
the capabilities of the country, the character of the people, the 
climate of the Doabs, were matters for reflection, enquiry, and 
report. Things were, in short, going on smoothly enou^. 
We know that tliere are always wise soothsayers who remind 
us, after the event, how they had warned you of the danger, 
predicted the outburst, foreseen the hurricane, foretold the 
crash. But we shall be content to abide bv the testimony of 
the Blue Book, wherein we find the Governor-General in Council, 
as late as March 1848, quietly writing to the Secret Commit- 
tee in terms of congraiulatioii on the “ perfect tranquility which 
prevails in the Punjab.’* 

More stirring times were at hand. F-arly in April, tw6 
young but rather distingui.shed officers — the one a soldier, the 
other a civilian— were deputed to relieve the Dewan Moolraj, 
at his own request, of the important charge of the Moolutn 
province. At the close of that month, every resident at 
every station in India was startled by the announcement that 
these two officers had been attacked in a manner, the di^taBs 
of itvhidi ait too familiar to need repetition, had been deMrted 
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by their escort, had been fired on in the Eedgah where they 
had taken^ shelter, and displaying in their union in death 
the calm intrepidity of Englishmen, had been murdered and 
mutilated by a rabble of Sikhs. 


Hoc cruciatu 

Lentulus, h&c pceni caruit, ceciditque Cethcgus 

Integer, et jacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 

In the deaths of Agnew and Anderson there is nothing of which 
their surviving relatives, their friends, and the respective ser- 
vices to which they belonged, may not feel a mournful but 
honourable pride. It is true that there were several unfortunate 
circumstances in that expedition to Moot tan. The officers de- 
puted went down by water, and their Sikh escort by land, so 
that the two parties had no mutual intercourse till within a very 
few marches of Mooltan. The demand on Monlraj for the accounts 
of past years, and the refusal to assure him that his past govern- 
ment would not be too strictly scrutinized, were certainly not 
judicious. The chances of what a Sikh ruler might do, at a dis- 
tance from the capital, when called on to give an account of 
his stewardship, and the chances of finding staunchness and 
fidelity in a Sikh escort, in hour of need, were perhaps not 
carefully weighed. But, on the other hand, such an outbreak 
might have occurred then, or subsequently, at any time, in 
any part of the Punjab, amidst such a population. The ma- 
terials for combustion would have been ready, though unseen, 
and there wanted nothing but the spark. We shall not 
detain our readers with an examination of the case as against 
the Dewan on his tiial. He may have acted with malice pre- 
pense, as many distinguished officers think, and as the famous 
letter of Vindex to the Friend of India would have had us 
believe — or he may have been '*the victim of circumstances," 
as the High Court of Justice at Lahore recorded, in a phrase 
which WHS used advisedly on a solemn occasion, passed into a pro- 
verb at Lahore, and long covered its unhappy authors with 
ridicule. In any case he was fairly tried, and not treated with 
undue harshness. But the die was cast : the Sikh calculated 
bis chances, and within six months of his arrival. Lord Dal- 
housie had a great war on his hands. 

This paper does not pretend to be a military history of the 
SiM campaign. Lord Dalhousie did not command a division 
at Quzerat, like Lord Hardinge in his battles, and the striking 
events of ^e Punjab war * are fresh in the memories of most 
readers, and have already been reviewed in previous numbers 
of this periodical We shaii, therefore, pass over with rapidly 
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the purely military operations of the 3pear8 1848-49, nor perha|Mi 
have our readers any desire to linger with General Whish before 
the fortifications of Mooltan, to flounder with dragoons on the 
quicksands of the Chenab, or to be sent headlong, in company 
with brave and devoted thousands, through an almost imjMDe^ 
trable jungle, against the Sikh batteries on the Jhelum. A 
cursory review of the various turns of fortune, which brought 
about the desired consummation, and which after the evenC 
it is so easy and so pleasant to survey, will probably be thought 
sufficient. The tactics of the enemy, their wonderful 
cipline, their remarkable union, their fanatic courage, their mys« 
terious resources, were not wholly unknown. The first Sikh 
war had more than proved the truth of a saying of General 
Allard in the year 1838 to the late Mr. H. W. Torrens, uttered in 
spite of disbelief and doubts that were scarcely suppressed by 
other hearers, Les ndtres se battront bien — mats utts fsis^ 
bun'* The second Sikh war was destined to see that truth 
repeated in a manner so forcible as to convince the most in- 
credulous. The first campaign had been decided in our own 
territories, in the short space of sixty days, into which were 
crowded an invasion, four battles, slight disaster, a rout, and 
a capitulation. There was, then, little time to dwell on contin- 
gencies or to deplore results. The advanced guard of the Sikh 
army crossed the Sutlej about the 10th of December, and So- 
braon was fought on the 10th of February. But the scales of the 
second Sikh war hung suspended, the balance inclining to 
one side or the other, for the greater part of a year. First, there 
was the doubt whether the assassination of the two British 
officers should be piomptly avenged, and the Fabian policy, 
which waited for a better season, and feared exposure to the 
climate : then came the opportune success of Major Edwardes, 
in the month of June, which excited, differently in varfons' 
quarters, honest exultation, hearty praise, and ungenerous envy*; 
and finally the march of General Whish, with wl»t was deemed 
a competent force, at the close of July. We can well remedl- 
ber with what avidity the letters from that column, in its 
march, were caught up and retailed ; how joyfully officers^aad* 
men bore up against the heat by day and the occasional heavy 
showers by ni^ : how they amused themselves, when the tentw 
were being pitched in some grass jungle, with knocking ovor 
hares wildi tent-pegs and slaying wild hogs with bayoneu ; how 
false had proved the wdcioations o#men who talked of dls^ 
oase; how the troops in admirable condition were encam|^ 
bofoiw MwMtan it the oooanDcement of September. Duiw 
tho pmfona* aenlli tte ptot: fan* ttaMnne*: there 
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disturbances in Hazara, and Chuttur Sing had risen — but as yet 
there was no general war. The appearance of General Whish, 
with a siege-train, to reduce the Dewan, was obviously one of 
the turning points in the campaign. Either he reduced Moolraj, 
avenged the murder of our officers, and smothered the flames 
of insurrection, or if he failed, we had to encounter our 
enemies, not merely shut up in a fortress, but in the plains of 
the Manjha, on the banks of the Indus, and even in the Jullun- 
der Doab. We all know that the siege was raised, and we 
know, too, that the failure or check was owing to Shere Sings 
secession, and not to the effects of the climate, or to casualties 
amongst the troops. But from the middle of September the 
aspect of affairs was entirely changed. The native army was 
at once leciuited to its original full complement. The Jullun- 
der column was ordered to be ready. Active preparations were 
made in every dcpaitmcnt. The Governor-General left Cal- 
cutta for the Upper Provinces on the 9th of October ; and a 
large aimy took the field under Lord Gongh, at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing month. From this time, to the beginning 
of the new year, there is nothing for the historian to re- 
count which can be termed deci.sive. Against the check at 
Ramnugger, and the partial action at Soodalnpore, we have, cer- 
tainly, to set the successful attack on the audacious enemy at 
Mooltan during the first week of November, the prompt and 
energetic measures of Mr. John Lawrence and Brigadier 
Wheeler to preserve the tranquility of the Jullunder, and the 
well-timed occupation of the fort of Govindghur. The first 
of these operations vindicated our fame in the eyes of Moolraj 
and his adherents, the second preserved the peace of our 
frontier, kept down the turbulent spiiit of the Manjha, and per- 
haps saved Simla, and the last rendered unnecessary another 
costly siege. But in spite of the.se partial successes, there is no 
denying that the first twelve months of Lord Dalhousie’s Admi- 
nistration were singularly inauspicious and dark. He had 
been promised peace, and he found himself involved in a war 
which, undertaken on the most righteous ground, was yet 
neither prosecuted with energy nor terminated with effect. 
What was the aspect of India on the 12th of January 1848, 
when Lord Dalhousie took his seat in Council, and what was it 
in the same day of the subsequent year, or on the eve of the 
battle of Chlllianwalla ? To these questions there can be but 
one reply. Profound tranquility on the former date, and on 
the latter a combination of events, for which edsaitersiu 
^rhaps not too strong a term. Political gentlemen bsdBed ; 
.large *apdi i¥cU-eqiiipped army that bad atnack up one 
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decisive blow : another that had only just re-commenced active 
operations after more than three months of inactivity: the 
department of intelligence contemptible when compared with 
the minute and accurate information of our movements possessed 
by the Sirdars : the enemy insultingly burning a bridge of 
boats within sight of Lahore : officers and tender women in the 
hands^ of the rebels : a failing exchequer, adversaries increas- 
ing, friends standing aloof — such was the state of events within 
exactly one year after the arrival of Lord Dalhousie. Some 
signal success, some display of skilful strategy, some series of 
effectual operations — were now anxiously expected. The hopes 
of every European in India were divided between the Mooltan 
force and the fine army of the Punjab. General Whish was 
gaining ground^ before the fortress, Lord Gough was gradually 
closing with Shere Sing, and bets were even laid on the 
chances whether we should first be gratified by news of the fall 
of the citadel, or by the announcement of a second Sobraon. 
All at once came the startling results of Chillianwalla. 

An immense deal of paper has been covered with explana- 
tions of this engagement. We have had the Journal of a 
Subaltern, the account of Capt. Thackwell, articles in reviews, 
leaders in every paper in India and in England, letters from 
intelligent eye-witnesses, attacks by the enemies, and vindica- 
tions byr the friends, of the Commander-in -Chief. About 
the main features of the battle there is, therefore, no doubt. 
We all know that, after the fall of Attock, Sirdar Chuttur 
Sing’s advance in order to effect a junction with his son, 
Shere Sing, rendered it almost imperative that something 
should be done. We know, too, that the Commander-in-Chiof 
one day, about encamping time, finding a shot or two fired at his 
outposts, and deeming that the enemy would advance his guns 
so as to reach the British encampment during the night, gave 
the order for battle after midday, with the ground before him 
quite unexplored. We know the results of that order. Men 
.went onwards through a dense jungle, guided by the flashes 
from the^ enemy's batteries : the artillery did its part admir- 
ably — as it always does — during the one hour’s time which the 
General allowed it : there was no want of conspicuous gallantry 
on the part of particular corps : deserted in the jungle, cut 
off from friends, and surrounded on all four sides by the Sikhs, 
several regiments displayed heroic firmness under these trying 
circumstances: the 24th regiment was half cut to pieces: 
the^ 14th Dragoons, in one of those unaccountable panics to 
which the bravest and best troops are liable, and acting, it is 
said, under orders, went ** threes about night fell : an immense 
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deal of execution was done on the Sikh army. Some of their 
guns were captured, and some of our own, which had been taken 
in the early part of the day, were recovered ; and thus ended 
a memorable engagement, which cost us between two and three 
thousand men, which literally gained us no advantage what> 
ever, on which the first of Greek historians would have recorded 
that both sides erected a trophy, and which Livy perhaps might 
have set down as a clades accepta. 

We must bear in mind that our position in India, as the con- 
querors in a hundred fights, imposes on our armies the 
necessity of commencing the attack. Our Gcnei als know this : 
our soldiers expect it : our politicians and statesmen regard it 
as a fundamental axiom in the maintenance of our supremacy. 
Whether the enemy be posted on the bank of a deep river, or 
be shut up in a stockade, or be secutely entrenched, or be 
crowning some heights, ot be lining the right side of some 
morass, we are expected to dislodge him by foice, with as little 
delay as may be practicable and expedient. This was exactly 
the feeling under which Lords Hardinge and Gough ordered the 
attack on the Sikh entrenchments at Ferozshah, almost as soon 
as the British army, which is not a mathematical point without 
parts, could begot into position. There may be occasions when 
even rashness is the better part of valour. There are times 
when the delay of twent|j^-four hours would be fatal. At 
Ferozshah the Sikh battalions were encamped on British terri- 
tory : Tej Sing was bringing up his reserve of 25,000 men : 
there was nothing to be done but to repulse and chastise the 
insolent invader who, without the slightest provocation, had 
crossed the boundary. But previous to Chillianwalla, Lord 
Gou^ had been following the enemy about from the Ravi to 
the Chenab, from the Chenab to the Jhelum, by combinations 
which resulted in nothing, by movements directed by no intelli- 
gence, by operations where the absence of system was the only 
thing sptematic. A civilian will leave it to military men to say 
how, with the Sikh army posted at Russool, a prudent com- 
mander, after a few days* cautious examination of localities, 
would have stormed their position. With every allowance 
made (or the difficulty of the ground, with an avowal of the 
principle that it behoves the British commander to open the 
ball, we can admit no excuse but that of intemperate rashness, 
for an action which cost us so many precious lives, dispirited 
our army, and left us just where we were. 

Yet this battle was not at critical a point in Indian history 
as the night of horrors at Ferosshah, nor did it ever excite In 
the mind of any European resident in India anything that 
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could justly be denominated, u panic. No province rose in 
rebellion. Nowhere was the revenue not punctually paid. 
Patna did not resound with the Allah Akbar of the Mussulman. 
Benares did not echo to the shouts of rebellious Hindus. ^ Lord 
Dalhousie was not seen to rush about frantically, calling on 
Varus to restore him his legions. No Calcutta editor coun- 
selled the inhabitants of the metropolis to retreat to the mer- 
chant ships in the Hooghly. No up-country paper predicted 
the sack of Delhi by an enemy more cruel than Nadir Shah. To 
judge from the leaders in the English papers, all this and even 
more must have passed through the minds of fund-holders. 
Directors, and leading men in the State. Napier was sent to 
rescue us, but the spirit of Napier — atrox animus Catonis — 
was not needed on this occasion, though the Sikhs were as 
warlike as any into whom Tegh Bahadur had ever breathed 
the spirit of fanaticism, or as those whom old Runjeet had 
disciplined and drilled. 

The best thing that can be said in favour of Chillianwallajs, 
that it was the turning point in the long lane : the dark part 
of the night, which immediately precedes the day-spring. 
Within ten days of the battle, the fortress of Mooltan was in the 
hands of our troops, salutes were being fired, and General Whish 
was on his way to reinforce the Commander-in-Chief. Then 
were hopes aroused, and dark faces grew bright, and men 
congratulated each other as they met, and the wounded look- 
ed up with smiles from their weary couches, and annexation 
began to be canvassed, and Economist issued his series of 
vigorous and animated letters. There was still some little 
room for doubt during the time when it was thought that Gene- 
ral Whish might be intercepted, that Shere Singh might descend 
on Lahore, or that Lord Gough might not be able to come up 
with his dexterous and shifting adversary. But eveiy cloud 
vanished on the 21st of February 1849, in the battle of Guae- 
rat This engagement, while it forms a bright contrast to, is at 
once a severe condemnation of, Chillianwalla. It seems hard^ 
ly credible that the General who judiciously planned and accom- 
plished this crowning victory, who made such an excellent use of 
bis heavy guns, who carefully guarded his soldiers from needless 
exposure or sacrifice, should five weeks before have petulantly 
ordered them to toke artillery, the position of which they did not 
know, and tp try and beat an enemy who lay perdu in the junglea 
We are glad, however, at length to deal with operations of the 
Conimander-in-Chie(^ which can be recounted in no qualified 
phrase. The battle of Guserat, well-planned and well-executed, 
and without serious loss .on our sidjCi, broke the Sikh power, 
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persed the Khalsa, and virtually ended the war. It showed the 
Bombay and Bengal artillery to be completely superior to that 
arm of the service in which the Sikh had most reason to 
confide. It enabled Lord Gough to claim the honours not of 
an ovation, but of a triumph, and to quit the warlike stage with 
grace, with dignity, with the congratulations of his many 
personal friends, and with redeemed fame. It almost atoned 
tot all the previous delay and disappointment. It added one 
more to the great victories of the army of India. It sent 
the veteran Gilbert, that keenest of horsemen and first of boar* 
hunters, on a raid to the Khyber, by which a united foe was 
allowed no breathing time, and forty pieces of artillery, with 
sixteen thousand stand of arms, were laid at the feet of Lord 
Gough. And, lastly, it enabled the statesman at length to 
come forward, and to show of what he was capable, in a 
series of papers, on the subject of annexation, as remarkable 
for classic diction and cogent reasoning as for liberal policy 
and enlarged views. 

The Punjab was annexed on the 29th of March, it> a 
proclamation, the terms of which are widely known ; and the 
Board of Administration for the affairs of the Punjab was 
formally established in a minute, dated the 3i5t of the same 
month. But before proceeding to allude to the measures 
taken for the settlement of the new province, we should wish 
to say a few words on one officer who played a conspicuous 
part in the commencement of the war, and who for a time divid- 
ed the attention of dinner tables at the West end of Lornlon 
with the Ban of Croatia. It is no part of our plan, as we have 
said already, in a paper which is a review of Lord Dalhousie's 
Administration, and not a military history, to detail the 
actions of the campaign, to dwell on blunders or successes, or 
to recount the honours deservedly earned by so many officers. 
We must, however, spare a little space for Major Herbert 
Edwardes. A chivalrous nature is no guarantee against detrac- 
tion and envy ; and when the Times talked of his finishing 
the war, by two successive blows, the progress of the insur- 
rection could not have been foreseen in England, and the 
magnitude of succeeding operations threw Kineyree and 
Suddoosam into the shade. • But the young subaltern was not 
a presumptuous ** political," involving the higher authorities in 
a dilemma, nor a Clive, who could crush Moolraj at once^ 
Nothing can be more unjust than to tax Major Edwvdes 
with underrating the power of the Dewan, — a charge whicH his 
own writings disprove, ** 1 am a terrier barking at a tiger,’*— or 
more futile than to say that there are other officers in the 
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Bengal army who would have done what he did. No doubt 
there are : nor will such men ever be wanting as long as the 
Company lasts ; but history can only praise the victorious 
warrior, the successful statesman, the orator, or the poet, who 
seize opportunities and make themselves heard. Major 
Edwardes seized his opportunity. He saw that a slight 
insurrection unchecked would spread like wild fire. By his 
tact he smoothed down animosities, disciplined raw levies, 
and skilfully managed elements almost irreconcileable. He 
never held Moolraj cheap, and he never thought procrastina* 
tion anything else but dangerous. Finally, he fought two 
engagements, and was successful in both. His book, the charm 
of which to an Indian reader, lies in the first volume, 
shews how he can handle the pen ; nor will any future 
history of the Punjab campaigns be complete without a due 
notice of the manner in which he handled the sword. 

The feverish interval, the doubts and fears, were now all 
past. We can remember how many lamentations were uttered, 
because instead of peace for the first year of a new Adminis- 
tration, we had had a costly and prolonged war. At this 
distance of time we can look back and allow everything, 
politically, was for the best. There was no doubt that at some 
time or other, a knotty Punjab question would tax the powers 
of some British statesman. The great Punjab case was, in 
fact, as Economist told us, ** a mere question of time.** It 
might be decided summarily, like a trial before a Californian 
jury, or it might be protracted beyond the limits of the longest 
Chancery suit. When our two officers were assassinated, It is 
possible that a display of energy might have crushed the 
insurrection ; but the same thing might have happened 
again in the next year in any part of the Punjab. When 
we see the result of the Lawrence Administration for five years, 
we can have little doubt that things are better for us now 
than if we had been just looking anxiously forward to the 
termination of the Bhyrowal Treaty, and to our handing over 
the Government to a young and inexperienced Prince, during 
this very year. 

The task now remaining for us is to describe the moral con- 
quest of the Punjab. The first thing to be done was to deter- 
mine the precise form of the local Government, and to give 
habitations and names to the various departments and officers. 
Lord Dalhousie, who from this tyne must be the prominent 
character in our picture, decided on entrusting the Administra- 
tion to a Board of ^ree Commissioners. The first member, 
or rather the President, was Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence, an 
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officer possessed of mighty energies, large sympathies, and a 
most intimate knowledge of the Sikh character. He knew them, 
and they knew him, and their knowledge of him led them at 
once to confide in his willingness to protect and his power to quell 
them. It was a signal good fortune that gave Lord Dalhousie 
the disposal of the services of Sir Henry Lawrence. The second, 
who was, however, called the senior member, Mr. C. J. Mansel, 
a man of originality, had filled some high posts in the Secre- 
tariat, and ill the Financial Department, during ^he rule of 
Lord Ellenborough. He had lately returned from furlough, 
and having rubbed off any old Indian prejudices by the con- 
tact of English society, might be thought well suited to 
conceive and carry out a liberal system of administration, 
Mr. John Lawrence was the junior or third member. This 
gentleman, till selected by Lord Hardinge to be Commissioner 
of the Jullunder Doab, after the first Sikh war, had never 
filled any post of extraordinary emolument or responsibility 
out of the regular line of the service. He had never been 
Secretary to Government, nor envoy to a foreign court, nor 
Governor-Generars Agent at a native Durbar. But with energy 
equal to that of his brother, he had acquired in one of the best 
of schools a rare amount of experience in the important sub- 
jects of revenue and police. In the tent for months in the cold 
season, at the head of the district of Delhi, on the disputed 
boundary, in the crowded bazar wherever the character 
of the natives could be most intimately studied, he had 
gained a complete insight into the common law of the country. 
He was familiar with the minutest details of the village 
communities: he knew the value of all the various crops 
which the two harvests of the year produce, the whole system 
of irrigation, the mode in which land is acquired, farmed out, 
rented, and transferred : his love of work was inexhaustible, and 
he possessed the key to many points in the native character, in 
a manner which, to an unpractised stranger, appears almost in- 
explicable. Under this Board, then, were placed the country 
newly annexed, and the Cis and Trans-Sutlej provinces. The 
country was parcelled out into seven Commissionerships and 
twenty-seven districts, and by the ist of June, or in some cases 
a little later, the Civil Administration was fairly set a-going. 

We have so lately had occasion to describe the whole 
system of administration introduced by the Board at Lahore, 
and the official report of (he two first years after annexation 
has been so widdy discussed, that it would be almost su- 
perfluous, in this place, to give a detailed account the various 
measures Introduced 1^ the local Government or hy ^ 
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of the Empire. It is no new thing for an Indian Governmeiit 
to have thrown on its hands the settlement of a ceded or 
conquered province, or for a Governor to exercise his jiidg« 
ment in the selection of instruments well calculated to attain 
this important end. For upwards of a century we have 
been making experiments on a dozen different races, on all 
kinds of revenue settlements, perpetual, protracted, or sum* 
mary, in territories marked by broad and striking distinctions 
of fertility# climate, and soil. We have made some blunders, 
but wc have achieved some real triumphs, and we have laid 
up a vast stock of administrative experience. We were stand- 
ing, at the annexation of the Punjab, in the position of men 
who are "the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files 
of time.” It was then well known that every theory had 
been tested in practice, that every crotchet had been analysed, 
every plan for the security of the land-revenue, or the welfare 
of those who paid it, had been subjected to examination 
equally searching and minute. To investigate the nature of 
intricate land-tenutes of different denominations, to select 
the sites of stations and cantonments, to establish courts 
for the administration of codes, technical, refined, simple, 
or comprehensive, to build jails, hospitals, treasuries, to teach a 
native population the difference between lawlessness and liber- 
ty, — all these things have attracted the attention and taxed the 
energies of many able and conscientious men in various parts 
of India, since the beginning of this century. There had, 
however, it must be confessed, been grounds for regret at the 
appearance in our system, when fairly consolidated, of evils 
which either growing up with its growth, or not timely observ- 
ed, or not Mdly eradicated, a moderate degree of precaution 
might have prevented at first There had been a neglect 
to preserve or to record, against future encroachment, the 
sights of the sovereign power, of the landlord of limited 
domains, of the village community, of the tenant proprietor: 
when hundreds of acres were lying waste and uncultivated, no 
portion had been appropriated for public purposes, a due 
percentage of the land had not been set apart for annual 
expenditure on internal communication and public works, 
a variety of petty taxes, vexatious to the payers and not very 
profitable to the State, had not been remitted as early as was 
just; adherence had been too long given to an unsound 
commercial policy or to internal restrictions on trade; some 
element of European Administration, congenial only to Anglo- 
Saxons, had been forced on the acceptance of a population who 
could oeiUier estimate its value nor comprehend its scope : 
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some of the best instruments of the old native Governmait, 
sanctioned by time, endeared to the ryot by immemorial 
custom, and valued by the native administrator for their 
cheapness and their facility of application, had been con- 
temptuously disregarded or prematurely crushed. But our 
latest acquisitions had been the scene of our greatest success. 
It was important that grievous mistakes should not be made 
in the settlement of our new and magnificent acquisition ; that 
crude measures should not be attempted ; that just reforms 
should not be delayed ; that the shattered or dislocated fabric 
of good native institutions should be carefully put together ; 
that every department which admitted of it, should have the 
benefit of the greatest amount of European science, and the 
truest maxims of Indian official life. How all this was done, 
we endeavoured to show in the October number of this Review. 
Lord Dalhousie, calmly reviewing the manifold claims on his 
time, wisely, as it appears to us, gave to the new kingdom the 
largest share of his attention. Its claims, though not prior 
in time” to those of other provinces, were yet, to use the 
language of Burke, ” superior in equity and paramount in 
importance,” From the very commencement of the task, 
whether the Governor-General was watching the progress of the 
settlement from the heights of Mahasoo, or was visiting every- 
thing with his own eyes during a cold-weather tour in the plains, 
the motto has been ** forward,” the maxim hard work, and the 
result prosperity. The Jat Sikhs, the disbanded soldiery, 
the warlike peasants, settled down at once under the new rule, 
not to growl at the foreigner, but cheerfully to irrigate their 
lands and to pay their rents. This rapid change, hoped for, 
but certainly not anticipated, except by a very few, is a feature 
which cannot be too often dwelt on. Had the cultivators stood 
aloof with sullen and lowering brows : had we had jails without 
occupants, or filled only by rebels, courts without suitors, and 
blank statements of revenue without rupees in the treasury 
chest : had no civilians ventured to proceed into the interior 
without an escort of cavalry and a six-pounder : had officers 
at every cantonment been shot at from the road-side, in the 
twilight, as they were returning from their evening ride; 
had there been barricades at Umritsir, or had Lahore streamed 
with blood : had communication by post been cut off for days 
together, and the possession of the Punjab been described as 
that of certain localities lit up by camp-fires — had any picture 
of this kind, we say, been true and accurate in its main features 
-^we should then have acknowledged that we had annexed a 
loss, that a century’s experience had taught us nothing of the 
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science of governing aliens in blood and religion, and that the 
Sikhs of the Manjha and the Mussulman of the Chuj Doab 
were beyond the reach of kindness, sympathy, and control. 
But from the 1st of April 1849, the very contrary has been 
the case. No guerilla warfare harassed our troops. No where 
did indignant patriotism or incensed nationality, hurl their 
defiance at us from fields of sugar-cane, bamboo jungles, 
or forts of mud. The settlement officer, the active magis- 
trate, the civil judge, taught a lesson as enduring as the 
Bengal artillery or the famous Scinde horse. With few ex- 
ceptions, the men selected to fill places in the Punjab were 
equal to the task. Their service has been one of consi- 
derable exposure, constant toil, and even occasional risk. 
They have had to live in places in which the sleek, content- 
ed, and well-housed civilian of the Upper or Lower Provinces 
would hardly condescend to keep his grey-hounds or his 
hoises : in mat houses, between clay walls, and in the tombs 
of Mohammedan saints. They have remained out, under can- 
vass, in the interior of the disttict, at seasons of the year when 
the fierce sun and the stifling hurricanes of dust severely tried 
the strongest constitution. Theoiganization of the whole body 
of native officials, whether Punjabis or Hindustanis, has, in 
most instances, been the entire work of their hands. They 
have selected, where choice was but scanty, men suited for the 
responsible posts of Thanadars and Tahsildars, and have taught 
the inferior police officers the very elements of their duty, and 
the common routine of their work. Their mornings and even- 
ings have often been consumed in actual field-work, in the 
survey of lands, and the adjudication of boundary disputes : 
their days have been devoted to the trial of cases of all kinds^ 
and to the decision of those hundred conflicting claims, 
certain, to spring up in such a country as the Punjab. This 
labour has gone on under all the inconveniences of cli- 
mate, under Sie absence of comforts, which would be luxuries 
in England, but are necessaries here, and under periodical 
visitations of diseaise. No men have ever more nobly vindicated 
the character of their service, or more effectually disproved 
the calumnies thrown out against the officials of India, by men 
who either knew, or should have known, better. Moreover, 
toward of this labour, though in some few instances not in- 
considerable, has not to the majority been of that character 
which obviously excites envy in the less fortunate. Their reward 
has been which springs from the cdnsciousness of duty bold- 
ly and honestly p^iformed, and from the gratitude of an agri- 
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cultural population, whoseavonder has been visibly excited to a 
degree well nigh ludicrous, at the formerly unseen sight of courts 
to which the humblest has constant access, where the presiding 
officer is just without propitiation, strict without cruelty, and 
lenient without weakness, and where the rich and powerful de- 
fendant is compelled to liquidate just debts, to atone for violence, 
and to acknowledge the majesty and the supremacy of Law. 

We sum up the'things acccomplished in the Punjab, under 
Lord Dalhousie’s guidance, as follows : A revenue of more than 
two millions has been raised from the land-revenue, from salt, 
from the excise, and from other legitimate sources, by means 
which fetter neither the resources of the country, nor the law- 
ful claims of the State. A surplus, in spite of all that the Napiers 
can say, lies at the disposal of the Government, amounting to one 
quarter of a million, after large disbursements on great public 
works. The Baree Doab Canal, and the military road to Pesha- 
war, are progressing towards completion. Other great lines 
for commercial and social purposes are in progress, and cross- 
roads are covering the districts in every direction. Violent 
crimes have been entirely put down : and secret ones have been 
traced to their source. Justice is dealt out in a fashion which 
combines the salutary promptness of the Oriental, with 
the scrupulous investigation of the European Court. The 
vexatious enquiries into rent-free tenures are fast drawing to 
a close. Churches and dispensaries, the medicine of the soul 
and of the body, may be seen side by side in many of the 
principal stations. In sanataria on the hills, the wounded or 
invalid soldier, and the worn-out civilian, can recruit their 
strength. Warlike subjects may enlist in our irregular troops, 
and find something better to do than to sit down and grumble 
at their lot. Not six months ago a grand meeting was con- 
vened at Umritsir, where measures were adopted to put down 
the fearful crime of infanticide, by the exercise of authority 
combined with persuasive influence and moral force. A civil 
code, sufficient to meet the growing requirements of a com- 
mercial and agricultural population, has been compiled by 
the joint efforts of Messrs. Montgomery and Temple, has 
been revised by the Chief Commissioner, who is now a sort 
of Lieutenant-Governor, and submitted for sandioa to 
Government. The missionary Is endeavouring to win con- 
verts at Lahore. An Agricultural Society is striving to im- 
prove the produce of the plains. Tea cultivation is being ex- 
tended in the hills. The whole face of the country tells its 
own tale in expanding cultivation, secure highways, long lines 
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of camels, and carts laden with rich iperchandize. There is not 
one of the above summary and downright assertions which we 
cannot prove incontestably by an appeal to printed papers, to 
written words, and to the testimony of hundreds of living 
witnesses. Had the Governor-General effected no other re- 
form, planned no other great work, grappled with no evil, given 
to India no one single benefit, the pacification and prosperity 
of the Punjab, would be enough, by itself, to place his name 
amongst the foremost of the benefactors of the East. 

We pursue the thread of our narrative, not wholly losing sight 
of the maxim of Tacitus, when he wrote his singula 

qu<squs tn annos referre-^h\it at the same time diverging from 
the course to mark the result of events whenever it may be ex- 
pedient or necessary. At the commencement of 1850 there was 
the unfortunate affair of the 66th Native Infantry. It will 
be in the memory of our readers that the men of this corps, 
when marching into Umritsir, in February of that year, be- 
trayed a mutinous spirit in regard to their allowances. The 
spirit of insubordination was promptly repressed, the corps 
was disbanded, and no symptoms of disaffection were ever 
seen in other regiments of the Bengal Army. Sir Charles 
Napier, who had succeeded, or rather superceded Lord Gough as 
Commander-in-Chief, took on himself to disband this corn*. 
To quote one of Sir Charles' own phrases, tkts was wron£' : 
and it was even worse to go and alter the compensation for the 
price of atta and other necessary articles, not merely in antici- 
pation of the orders, but against the wishes of the Head of the 
Government. The Government had very properly ruled that 
when atta was dear, and other articles, such as ghee and pulse 
were cheap, the one should be pitted against the other, and the 
compensation be calculated on the value, not of atta alone, 
but of every article of food. The Commander-in-Chief decided 
just the other way, and told the sepoys through the Generals or 
Brigadiers that they were to get compensation calculated on the 
price of atta only. Both of these orders were, however, upheld. 
It had long been current that this produced a strong difference 
of opinion between the Head of the Indian Army and the Head 
of the Indian Empire, and that much correspondence passed 
between the two men, both of whom are remarkable for a pretty' 
strong will of their own. The particulars of this passage of 
arms were not, of course, made public at the time, but every 
one has lately read them in No. Ill of the printed Selections of 
the Government of India. Under what deceitful planet, by whose 
imudicious advice, one Napier was led to bring on an ss^i 
of the folly of another, we are unable to guess— but the result 
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shows that good sense, temperate but firm language, sound 
reasoning, logic and grammar, were with the Governor-General, 
and the very opposite to all these qualities with Sir Charles 
Napier. Brian dc Bois Guilbert did not receive a more com- 
plete overthrow from the lance of Ivanhoe, than did the late ec- 
centric Commandcr-in-Chief from the pen of Lord Dalhousie. 
This subject, however, demands separate treatment, and we say 
no more about it here. 

Lord Dalhousie having assured himself of the tranquil con- 
dition of the Punjab, confiding in the Civil Administration of 
the Lawrences, and fully satisfied of the sufficiency of our mili- 
tary preparations to meet an outbreak, had any been intended, 
took a short trip to sea, to recruit his energies and his impaired 
health. He proceeded down the Indus, satisfied himself of 
the tedious nature of its navigation, visited Bombay, Singa- 
pore, and the Straits Settlements, and the Tenasserim Provinces, 
and finally returned to Calcutta in the commencement of March 
1850. No Governor-General had paid a visit to Moulmain 
since Lord William Bentinck went there in 1829. By no other 
Governor-General could such a tour have been even contem- 
plated. He was the first Indian statesman who could make 
the circle of India without exceeding the bounds of the Com- 
pany’s landed estates. It may be asked of what use are such 
rapid tours, during which no subject can be thoroughly master- 
ed, and some can hardly be understood at all ? A flying visit 
from the highest official in the East will not cover Guzerat with 
roads, or light Bombay with gas, or simplify the difficulties 
attendant on the growth and transport of cotton, or settle the 
land-revenue of the Deccan on a prosperous footing, or fertilize 
Scinde, or increase the revenue of Tavoy and Mergui. The 
reply to this is, that personal conference may do a great deal 
In making the men acquainted with each other’s views, and 
with the general aspect of great questions. Unfortunately oral 
discussion is never much in fashion in India. Nothing is done 
without long letters and bulky reports. But every one must 
admit that such letters and such reports are read with more 
interest, when the reader knows the locality from which they 
emanate, has heard something of the subject which they 
discuss, and has talked,* though it be only for half an hour, 
with the persons by whom they are written. Preliminary 
discussion, knowledge of the parties interested, will go a great 
way towai^s smoothing jlifiiculties, and leading the mind to 
TO dero into the subject And are not all subordinates, be 
^ey Governors, Councillors, or Commissioners, more likely 
to address with confidence and earnestness, a Governor- 
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General whom they have seen and talked with, than one who lives, 
as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer said, in a cloud, like 
one of the Homeric gods ? It is our belief that such meetings, 
though transient, generate mutual confidence, invite fair 
discussion, and facilitate progress. The Governor-General will 
not be less likely than he was before to listen to a repre- 
sentation from Bombay, because he has seen its splendid 
harbour and received a deputation from its Chamber of 
Commerce ; nor should the local functionaries be less backward 
in stating their wants, and expounding their various remedial 
measures. Wc could wish that every Governor-General or 
Governor had visited as much of his dominions, as Lord 
Dalhousic has done in the last six years. 

One of the first objects to which Lord Dalhousie directed his 
attention during his short stay at the metropolis in March 
and April 1850, was that of a reform in the Post Office. 
The abuses of this department, and the paramount necessity 
for a complete change, were universally acknowledged. To deny 
this is just as absurd as to deny to successive Indian Governors 
the credit of originating and maturing many excellent reforms in 
various other branches of the public service. He would be a bold 
advocate who should undertake to prove the efficiency of the 
Company's postal arrangements. We may even doubt whether 
in this matter we have not retrograded, and whether the Cossids 
of Akbar and Aurungzebe were not faster of foot and more 
punctual ill their deliveries of letters than those of the present 
day. We adhere to the old fashion of travelling in palanquins, 
and of employing runners or walkers, as the case may be, to 
convey the correspondence of Government, as well as that of a 
community daily increasing in importance. But there were worse 
evils than the mere retention of human beings as letter-carriers. 
With very few exceptions there were no stations with distinct 
post-masters, appointed, paid, and supervised in a manner 
consistent with the importance of the work to be done. The 
ubiquitous civil surgeon of the station, or a subaltern with 
spare time on his hands, got through the duty of post-master, 
in some instances as fairly as could be expected, in others with 
absolute indifference to everything, save the pittance assigned 
to the office. The native clerks were overworked and undei> 
paid : the roads were bad : the postage was very heavy : the 
whole of the carriers along the line were liable to be fined for 
delay, which had occurred at some one single point, while the 
precise point thereof was never carefully investigated. The 
speed of the mails everywhere, except on the Grand Trunk 
Road, was not more than five miles an houfi and sometimes 
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as low as two miles and a half. The mistakes in the trans- 
mission of letters : the number of letters mislaid or lock- 
ed up in a spare chest, owing to the culpable indifference 
or the dishonesty of the Dawk Munshi ; the frauds and pecula- 
tions of clerks, and the absence of any redress— all this 
was sufficient to exhaust the patience of the community 
engaged in commercial transactions, or much given to cor- 
respondence for obvious social reasons. Before the establish- 
ment of a regular steam communication with England, such a 
state of things might have been passively endured. The in- 
habitants of England in the reign of Charles II. might posi- 
tively be glad of the postal system as described in Mr. 
Macaulay’s famous Chapter III. The residents of India, in 
the days of Hastings or Wellesley, who were fortunate, if 
they received an answer from their friends at home within 
the twelve-month, might very well be content to spend four 
months on the river in a budgerow, or to creep up the old 
Benares road at the rate of three miles an hour, or they 
might post letters at Calcutta for Agra which should not 
take much more than eight days to reach their destination, and 
they might never even dream of sending a missive to La- 
hore. But with inland steam communication, and with other 
departments more or less undergoing reform, with improvements 
in the civil, revenue, and criminal codes, in jail discipline and na- 
tional education, the postal department was still unimproved. 
Yet there were no insuperable difficulties in the way: no 
obstacles generated by climate or locality, which attention, 
energy, and a liberal disbursement could not overcome. Some- 
thing had been already done on the Grand Trunk Road be- 
tween Meerut and Calcutta, where the mail has for some 
years been carried at a rate never under seven, and gene- 
rally at nine miles an hour, over a first-rate road for nine 
hundred miles. There are mail carts in the Punjab, Transit 
Companies competing for the public favour in Bengal, and 
carriages for passengers in some parts of the Madras and the 
Bombay Presidencies. The Editor of one of the Calcutta 
newspapers had startled the good folks of Calcutta, in January 
1849, with the intelligence of the battle of Chillianwallaj 
brought by a private express which beat the Government dawk 
by thirty-six hours. The distances which men like Sir G. 
Clerk and the late Sir Walter Gilbert, and others, had accom- 
plished by relays of horses in a wonderfully short space of 
time, proved all the talk about the heat of the Indian sun to 
be sheer nonsense, and showed that determination, even in 
India, will carry climate and everything else before it The 
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Post Office, in short, to be efficient, required simply liberal 
expenditure, systematic arrangement, and careful control. 
To effect this. Lord Dalhousie very wisely entrusted the preli- 
minary enquiry to a commission composed of a civil servant 
for each Presidency, namely, Mr. Courtney for Bombay, Mr. 
H. Forbes for Madras, and Mr. C. Beadon for both Agra and 
Bengal. We well remember how a cry was raised for the appoint- 
ment of all sorts of committees and quorums, to be composed 
of men who should have had, somehow, an intimate knowledge 
of the working of Post Offices ; enlightened and public- 
spirited individuals, with their several plans and crotchets, and 
their minds made up. We remember that the usual amount 
of indignation was expressed, because the enquiry was entrust- 
ed solely to members of the ** favoured service,** and because 
Lord Dalhousie was too wise to appoint a body of indepen- 
dent men, who would infallibly have wasted a deal of time, 
have squabbled amongst themselves, have covered acres of paper 
with all sorts of impracticable schemes, and have attained no 
one definite result No doubt, Mr. Beadon had had no particular 
insight into the working of a Post Office. He simply possessed 
thorough business-like habits, great energy and quickness, 
and had no wish to carry out a favorite theory, or to force 
some crotchet of his own on Government He, with his 
colleagues, only knew that many a district Post Office in India 
was very like that village Post Office in the Antiquary, which 
transmitted letters in the manner best calculated to air 
the correspondence thoroughly, to exercise the patience of 
the receivers, and to add a few pence to the revenue. 
The Post Office Commissioners commenced their work at the 
right end. They overhauled the department. They made 
themselves masters of all the details of the work, and of the 
whole subject of the rates of postage. They drew up long but 
lucid statements of the number of covers received and despatch- 
ed, and of the salaries of clerks and delivery peons : they 
invited communications from all parties who had anything to 
communicate : they took down evidence of Bengali Sircars 
and merchants from Marwar : they visited local Post Offices : 
they repeatedly conferred together — for it was one part of the 

S ian that the Madras and Bombay Commissioners should meet 
Ir. Beadon in Calcutta— and finally they drew up a report 
which has been so often quoted and commented on, that any 
minute analysis of its contents in this place would be superflu- 
ous. The main recommendations *of the commission may be 
briefly set down as follows : — 

I. Half-anna postage, for all distances, on letters not occeeding a 
quarter tola in weight. 
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2. Consolidation of steam and inland postage. 

3. Compulsory pre-payment by stamps, and double charges on unpaid 

letters. 

4. Abolition of franking, and the introduction of a chaige on official 

letters. 

5. General re-organization of the whole Post Office establishment in 

all its branches, from the head thereof down to the lowest delivery 

peon. 

6. Extension and improvement of district dawks. 

The above headings are taken, with slight alterations from 
twenty-eight changes summed by the Commissioners as desir- 
able, in the close of their report. Some of the less important 
headings we have altogether omitted : others we have grouped 
together under the comprehensive term of general re-organiza- 
tion of the department. Such a heading, if honestly carried 
out, will embrace everything that requires amelioration in every 
Post Office in India : it will affect the receipt, registration, and 
delivery of letters : it will give us better clerks and more atten- 
tive post-masters : it will simplify the accounts, and will result 
in the compilation of a small code of Post Office Laws. Other 
recommendations will provide rules for book and banghy 
parcels, and for charges on ship letters : in short, whatever 
may be the opinions of individuals as to their own particular 
grievances, no one will deny that the report has embodied, 
with marvellous precision and lucidity, everything that could 
be devised in the shape of Postal Reform, and that it promises 
to give us eventually a practical and working scheme which will 
come home to the feelings of every resident in India. No 
department touches so many tender points as the Post Office : 
by none are domestic sympathies and fireside prejudices more 
effectually enlisted. Other departments touch only a class. Man- 
chester groans over the salt monopoly. The genuine Angtb- 
Saxon inveighs against the Black Acts, the inefficiency of the 
police, and the corruption of the civil courts ; native landholders 
cry out against the Sale and the Resumption laws. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce remonstrates against impolitic restrictions on 
trade, and imperfect repairs of roads and bridges : every set of 
agitators can press for a removal of their own particular griev- 
ances in their own fashion and at their own time. But delay 
in the Post Office, and the expense of communication by letter, 
come home practically to the feelings of Europeans and na- 
tives, merchants and civilians, young cadets and old ladies. 
A delay in the dawk causes an anxious mother more real 
sorrow man any military procrastination along the Irrawaddy : 
a missing letter will excite a greater stir in a quiet gentleman’s 
household than the report of a whole fleet of Commissariat 
boats missing on the Ganges or the Megna : the demand of 
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a delivery peon for fourteen annas as the postage from 
Lahore to Calcutta will raise a greater storm of abuse at 
the exactions of Government than the opium monopoly of 
Behar and Benares, or the Moturpha taxes in Madras. 
The benefit of Lord Dalhousie’s comprehensive and states- 
man-like reforms will be felt and gratefully acknowledged 
by every one. The debt will be thankfully paid by the 
Chunds and the Mulls, who, in the exercise of their large com- 
mercial business, write dozens of letters daily to their correspond- 
ents at Joudpore, Muttra, and Benares ; by the young civilian 
on the eastern frontier of Bengal, who keeps up a gradually 
declining intercourse with his old college friend stationed at 
Khangurh or Mooltan ; by the unhappy husband, who toils away 
during the hot winds at Agra or Cawnpore, while the sick 
wife is inhaling the mountain breezes of Mussoorie or Simla ; 
by the English merchant at the head of a large firm at the 
Presidency, who wishes to know the prospects of the indigo 
crops on the banks of the Brahmaputra, or in the plains of 
Tirhont ; by the Editor, who looks anxiously for the details of 
the last inroad by the Shivaranees, or of the \sLtcst fracas at the 
mess room of the looth regiment N. I, ; by the Choudarles and 
the Chuckerbuttees, who desire their local agent to report faith- 
fully every turn in the great suit for the possession of Chur 
Nilabad, or every item disbursed in the hire of lattials and the 
propitiation of the police ; by the cadet, who calls on his father 
to aid him in the purchase of “a step/’ or the fitting up of h 
bungalow ; by the Calcutta tradesman, who can dun his remote 
debtors with less original outlay ; and by dozens of fair corres- 
pondents who mutually interchange light and ^ pleasant gossip 
about the assemblies at the Town Hall, the rides along Jacko, 
the inconvenience of a Mofussil station in the far West, or 
the agfcmens of the cold weather in the City of Palaces. It is 
not every Governor that can please so many classes, or finds 
it in his power to effect such universal reforms at so moderate 
an outlay. The Post Office Commission alone, had Lord Du- 
housie done nothing else, would suffice to place his name ui 
the list of Anglo-Indian reformers, alongside of that of Corn- 
wallis. As we write, we arc informed that the Post Office 
scheme has received the approbation of the Honorable 
Court, and that we are to have the half-anna postage on letters, 
and the two annas on newspapers, as soon as the requisite 
number of stamps can be made and stored. In six monw 
time, from the issue of this number, then, every one of its 
Indian readers will be thanking Lord Dalhousie for his Grqpt 
Postal Reform. 


D 
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The second grand reform was entered on within a year after 
the organization of the Post Office Commission. In the com- 
mencement of 1850, the Court of Directois had earnestly 
pressed the Governor-General to appoint a Committee to en- 
quire into the whole system of Public Works ; but it was not 
until the close of the year that Lord Dalhousie found either 
the leisure, or the instruments, to enable him to follow the 
advice of the Court. In December 1850^ however, he selected 
Major Kennedy, Consulting Railway Engineer to Government — 
Major Baker of the Engineers, who had lately returned from 
England — and Mr. Charles Allen, of the Civil Service, to be 
members of a Committee for an enquiry of the kind recom- 
mended. The engineering skill of Major Kennedy had been 
proved by the roads which he had constructed in the hills, and 
by the advice which he tendered to Government on all matters 
connected with the railway ; Major Baker was an officer of sin- 
gular merit in a corps to which merit alone can obtain entrance ; 
and Mr. Allen had had great experience in several departments 
of the North-West Provinces, had secured the entire confi- 
dence of Mr. Thomason, and had given complete satisfaction 
wherever employed These gentlemen were to reduce to some 
shape the thousand complaints which had been rife as to the 
superintendence and execution of public works in this Presi- 
dency ; and they were invited to make their suggestions, either 
for the modification of the present system, or for the establish- 
ment of some other in its stead. Records were opened to 
their inspection, and the functionaries of the department were 
to afford them every possible aid. Other Commissions were ap- 
pointed for Madras and Bombay, by the Governors of those 
Presidencies, at the request of the Government of India. Our 
business will, however, be with the Military Board at Calcutta. 
We believe that, in this department, as in that of the Post Office, 
abuses had long prevailed, which could find no apologist, and 
could admit of no defence. A barrister, rashly undertaking to 
defend the cause of this incapable body, versus the community 
or the Government, would, we think, throw up his brief in de- 
spair. In the first place, the officers under the Board, termed 
variously executive officers and executive engineers of divi- 
sions, are not all scientifically trained. If the cry has been 
loud against untrained civil judges, how much louder 
should it swell against men without ability to conceive, or 
skill to direct, the construction of roads, bridges, and civil 
buildings. Moreover, besides the want ot training In such 
officers, they were chosen by one department and pdid for 
by another. They were selected by the Military Department 
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of the Government of India, and forced on the reluctant 
Civil Governments of Agra and Bengal, which could neither 
exercise any veto on the nomination, nor directly remove 
an incapable nominee. In short, as matters yet stand, the 
depaitment, which bears all the responsibility, pays all the 
expense, and must take all the blame of works ill-devised, ill- 
constructed, and irregularly repaired, is not at liberty to select 
its own tools. No wonder that the system had contrived to 
exhibit in itself all the combined evils which result fiom inex- 
perience, fiom inefficiency, from delay, from lost time and lost 
labour, from lavish expenditure without any good object, from 
niggardliness when really great objects wete at stake. Bridges 
had been constructed on unsound principles ; roads had been 
laid out on the lowest levels in the country, where rain- 
water soonest accumulated, and was latest dried up. Regular 
repairs, on some roads nominally under the Board, were, as we 
can ourselves testify, literally unknown for years. Occasionally, 
if a work of some magnitude had been well executed at a very 
considerable expense, it was left without any one to look after 
it, until it became quite impassable. Thus a via siliee vet 
lateribus munita, which, when originally constructed, had cost 
half-a-lakh of rupees, has remained without even a timely 
baskeMoad of pounded brick or granite, until the outcries of 
the civil functionaries, and the intercepted traffic of the district, 
might at length rouse the apathetic Board to life. Then, 
instead of the small sums, which, if judiciously and regularly 
disbursed every year, would have kept the road in tolerable 
repair for all ordinary purposes of communication, another 
good round sum of half-a-lakh of rupees -was obtained from 
the reluctant Government ; the road was repaired, and left to 
look after itself for the next five years, until the same reitera- 
ted complaints might biing about the same costly remedy. In 
other instances, estimates were made for works declared to be 
urgently necessary, and were never acted on when sanctioned, 
or else works, when completed, were found to have largely ex- 
ceeded Iheir estimates. Yet, with all this, no man can justly 
complain of any want of skill in the members of the corps of 
engineers. On the contrary, we might cornplain that so much 
real talent has been lost to the country, or is productive of no 
great results, owing to want of supervision, to the prohibition 
of able men from acting on their own responsibility, to too few 
checks In some points, and to a great -deal too many in others. 
In both the Upper and the Lower •Provinces, we have had 
pleiity of clever officers, who have taken levels, bridged hill 
torrenti^ pr deep-running rivers, erected colleges of some airchi- 
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tectural beauty, have constructed hospitals with every regard to 
ventilation, and have metalled lines of road connecting some 
of the important localities in the country with each other. 
But all this individual talent has been neutralised by the acts 
of inefficient subordinates, by dilatory superiors, and by finan- 
cial considerations. We can do nothing without money ; and in 
the department of public works, we have sometimes had skill 
without money, sometimes money without skill, and sometimes 
neither skill nor money. We could mention instances where 
the works constructed by the magistrate, with the aid of 
convicts, triumphantly beat those constructed by the executive 
officer and his native agent. The thannahs repaired by the 
civil functionary did not leak, his drains carried off the water, 
and his bridges did not tumble down, and we have known the 
only police building in the whole district, which was thought 
of sufficient importance to require the supervision of the exe* 
cutive officer, to be the only one that was repeatedly tinkered, 
and yet never water-proof. But as a testimony of what engi- 
neers can do, when untrammelled and liberally supported, we 
have only to look at the prosperous condition of the great 
works under the Civil Engineers of the Punjab. By Colonel 
Napier's magic influence, enbankments are raised, coolies are 
found to work, canals are cut, civil buildings do not leak or fall 
down. Cross the Sutlej, come within the soporific influence 
of the Military Board, and you will find that all working men 
lie down and bask, like the Neapolitan, in sunshine, without 
caring for the remonstrances of the community, or the despair- 
ing cry of the distirict officers. All the above facts were elicited, 
and proved beyond a doubt, by the labours of the Commission, 
and every reader of the newspapers has for some time been in 
possession of the views of the Governor-General on the sub- 
ject. The Military Board, composed of an Engineer, who may 
be the ablest man in his corps, but who is harnessed to one 
officer, who knows nothing but how to supply beef and bul- 
locks, and to another whose sole experience lies in the casting 
of guns, will soon cease to have anything to do with this great 
and important department It will not be deemed necessary 
to fetter a really scientific man by the presence of an officer of 
the Line, and a Brigadier of Artillery, who might be efficient 
men at the battle of Guzerat, or at the storming of a stockade 
in Burmah, but who are quite out of their element when calcu- 
lating the estimates ofl a road, or when deciding on the 
. respective merits of suspension and stone bridges. The new 
plan, advocated by Lord Dalhousie, which gives a Superintend- 
ing Engineet to each of the Governments of the Punjab, of 
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Agra, and of Bengal, will doubtless rid us at once of all those 
doubts, delays, and difTerences, which have literally paral3rsed 
the efforts of the Civil Government to improve this depart- 
ment. We know, moreover, from the minute of the Governor- 
General, which has been read in almost every newspaper on 
this side of India, that the Government of Bengal, in its anxiety 
to support all complaints by the fullest proof, ransacked the 
records of ten years, in order to demonstrate the evils of the 
system ; and the array of facts, which were disclosed by this 
laborious enquiry, was something literally startling. Shameful 
waste, unpardonable delay, indecorous squabbles, no definite 
responsibility — instances of each of these evils, or of all com- 
bined, were forthcoming in abundance. A Superintending 
Engineer, carefully selected, backed by influential support, and 
allowed a liberal discretion in expenditure, will very soon res- 
cue our roads, our bridges, our dawk bungalows, and our jails 
from the reproach that has been attached to them for the last 
twenty years. We wait anxiously for the arrangements which 
will complete this much-wanted reform. 

The third grand reform, introduced by Lord Dalhouste, con- 
cerns a department with which the public in general have very 
little to do— that of the Army Commissariat Few people, 
except native merchants, can feel much interest in the feeding 
of bullocks, or the storing of flour : and had it not been for the 
celebrated trial of Jotee Persad, many persons might have 
remained in entire ignoiance of the manifold abuses under 
which European troops are victualled, and horses are pur- 
chased, and bullocks are reared. Yet the Government for 
some time had been fully aware of the necessity for thorough 
reforms, and as far back as 1845, Mr. F. Millett, then a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, had gone into the subject with 
hli usual laborious accuracy. It was left for Lord Dalfaousie to 
put matters on an improved footing, and to save the State a 
considerable yearly expenditure, which can be much better 
applied to the improvement of other important departments of 
the public service. Accordingly, in March 1651, the President 
in Council, under instructions from the Governor-General, ap- 
pointed a Commission to enquire into, and report on, the 

S atem of the Army Commissariat, past and present, and on 
e arrangements adopted in the other Presidencies for tile 
same end. Mr. Charles Allen was again a member ef this 
commission, and has since reaped# the reward lof his import- 
intltbouini, in the post of Financial Secretary, in aucoessbn 
to Mr. Dorin. Another member was Bli^ Anderson of tiie 
Bengal Artillery, an offioer who gained great distinction in the 
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AfiTj^han campaign, during which he was the right hand man 
of General Nott at Candahar, and who consequently was ex- 
cellently qualified to speak of the system by which a large 
force is fed and equipped in the field. These two gentlemen, 
aided by Colonel Sturt, who was unluckily called off to Arra- 
can before the conclusion of the investigation, were occupied 
for a year or more in their enquiries, during which time they 
received reports from the Military Board at each Presidency ; 
they obtained copious returns and papers, and considered them 
attentively ; they circulated questions to officers of the depart- 
ment, to engineers, doctors, and colonels of regiments, and 
after examining several individuals, drew up a clear and 
valuable report, which fills fifty-three pages of rather close print, 
and with the appendices makes up a volume of very decent 
size. Our readers may, perhaps, not be unwilling to have a 
sketch of the multifarious duties which the Commissariat 
Department, as constituted in 1809, and as since improved, was 
expected to perform. It had to victual the European troops ; 
to provide elephants, bullocks, and camels, and to feed them ; 
to transport troops and petty stores ; to procure draught and 
carriage cattle when required, over and above those maintained 
by Government ; to supply magazines with small stores, and 
European soldiers with quilts. It had, besides the above, its 
original duties, to victual native troops when on service, by 
land or sea ; it had to supply harness, saddlery, camp equi- 
page, and buff accoutrements ; to buy physic for the hospitals; to 
superintend sudder bazars ; to collect the excise duties in can- 
tonments, to look after the breeding of bullocks and camels, and 
to capture elephants in the jungles of Chittagong. The powers 
and constitution of the Commissariat Department have been 
several times modified in Bengal : in the other two Presiden- 
cies, they presented several differences, but we believe that the 
same objections were found to exist against the retention of the 
^stem in force anywhere. Without going into the minute 
details, with which the gentlemen of the Commission were so 
long occupied, we may avail ourselves of their lucid summary, 
and extract thence a statement of the evils whkh they de- 
nounced, and the remedies which they proposed. Like the 
gentlemen of the Post Office Commission, they wanted a code 
of rules for the department, compiled with care and published 
under authority. The whole system of audit and supervision 
should, they proposed, be (.entrusted to two separate officers 
Independent of the Military Board ; the Commissary-General 
to control the workings, and an auditor to check the accounts. 
The officers were too few, the eatablisbnieoli too weal^ and the 
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salaries too limited. Warrant officers and serjeants were abto- 
lutely requisite ; but it was not requisite that Government 
should rear its own calves, or that so many camels and bullocks 
should be maintained as Government pensioners. Contracts 
must be concluded in the places where the articles are required, 
with better securities, and under simpler but comprehensive 
forms. This provision alone, if properly enforced, would pre- 
vent another such imbroglto as that of Jotee Prasad. An an- 
nual estimate must be prepared and submitted to Government, 
and the expenditure should show the actual outlay disbursed 
in the year, without reference to the period for which such 
outlay was incurred. Finally, the whole sy.stem of supplying 
an army in the time of war should be placed on an improved 
footing. The above recommendations, diawn up after mature 
deliberation, met with the approval of the Governor-General, 
and the reforms in this department have been carried out with 
greater celerity, and more completeness, than those of either the 
Post Office system or the Public Works. At the same time, it is 
admitted that the abuses of the Commissariat are, like so many 
others in India, those of the system. Individual officers had 
done their parts well. It was the complicated machinery, the 
multifarious duties, the useless checks, the appalling delay, that 
did the mischief. Nothing could be more f^atal than to entrust 
the Commissariat to a Board, and of all Boards to fhat one, which 
has found so many enemies, and not one single friend. Amongst 
the various reforms, which Lord Dalhousie has had the merit 
of effecting, none was more needed than the one just described. 
It is a dreary, unpoetical, unpromising subject, and^ we have 
neither the time, nor the inclination, to linger over it. But it 
will husband the resources of the State, provide for the .public 
service at a reduced cost and with less delay, and will prevent 
contractors from being kept out of their just dues for eight 
or ten years. It is, in short, a reform by which Government 
is the first to benefit But the community will eventually 
benefit by reductions in any department, which will allo^ 
Government to spend more money for the improvement of the 
country. 

It will be seen from the previous pages that, in little more than 
three years. Lord Dalhousie had appointed three 'dimr^nt 
Commissions, for the reform of as many separate departmeM of 
the public service. The first commission— that on the nst 
Office— will be more for the benefit of the community at laim 
than for that of Government, although the State will natutwuy 
gain, in authority and effectiveness, by an Improved syelm 
of gmeral intercourse, and by the rapidity and certainty mm 
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which intelligeoce is conveyed. But every private individual 
will view the reform with approving eyes, when he can send 
letters across the Peninsula for half an anna. The remembrance 
of the Post Office reform is, we think, likely to be long 
cherished and widely diffused. The benefits of the second Com- 
mission will be shared pretty equally by the Government 
and by the community. The Government will spend more 
money, and see its public works held in better estimation : the 
community will travel with more celerity and ease. The 
reform of the third and last Commissioiii will be at first appre- 
ciated by Government alone. In ten years more, not one 
private gentleman in a hundred, nor perhaps one public servant 
in fifty, will come to know anything of the old Commissariat 
system. Whatever is saved will benefit Government only, and 
if the community at large are ever reminded of the improve- 
ments, it will be by the reduced expenditure of provisioning 
the army, and the greater available surplus for works of 
peace. But whether the advantages be appreciated by the 
community, by the community and Government, or by Govern- 
ment alone, the foresight which dictated these reforms, and 
the energy and statesmanship by which they were carried out, 
are entitled to the warmest praise. 

We have digressed from a narration of events to a discussion 
of reforms. We resume the thread of our history, and shall 
now treat of the political changes in native states, which engross- 
ed the attention of the Governor-General. In the close of 
1849, we had a tempest in a tea-pot in the little war of 
Sikhim. It will be remembered that Dr. Campbell, the Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling, when travelling in the interior of the 
Himalayas, and while engaged in prosecuting his enquiries 
in botany and natural history, was seized by the ^ orders of 
the Raja of Sikhim, bound ard treated with indignity, and 
threatened with further severity, and even with death. A 
detachment of the Hill Rangers was pushed up to the hills from 
Bhagulpore : the native regiment at Monrshedabad was directed 
to support the Irregulars ; when the Raja released Dr. Camp- 
bell, we are glad to say, without doing him any serious Injury ; 
and we were spared another of the little wars of a great country. 
The result of the affair was that the Raja lost an annual 
sum of six thousand rupees, which used to be paid by us for the 
occupation of the sanatarium of Darjeeling, while the British ^ 
Government gained the whoje of the Sikhim Morung, hill and * 
plain, a tract which, adjoining the district of Purnea, and 
said to be not unfitted for the cultivation of cotton, has been 
assessed for 16,000 rup'ses, and incorporated with the tract 
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under the Superintendent of Darjeeling. Not a shot was 
fired : the operations were directed mainly by the President in 
Council, and the matter is now almost forgotten. But it has 
a claim to a few lines in such a paper as the present. 

The years 1850 and 1851 have left us no very remarkable 
political events to record. They were spent by the Governor- 
General partly in the hills and partly in the plains, and 
it was then, that by personal inspection, repeated conference, 
and continued study, Lord Dalhousie laid the foundations 
of an enlarged and sound administration in the Punjab, 
and reared on them an edifice which succeeding genera- 
tions of statesmen may long look up to and admire. We 
think it proper here to give some little account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Government of Bengal, which every one 
knows was administered, during the absence of the Governor- 
General, by the President of the Council for the time being — 
all matters of importance, and all nominations to the high pri- 
zes of the civil service, being referred to Simla or Mahasoo for 
the viceregal orders. It would be impossible, in a paper like 
this, to give an account of all that was done under the four 
subordinate Governments respectively, though each Presiden- 
cy, theoretically, stands in one and the same relation to the 
Government of India. They are all subject to the same con- 
trol in legislation : the power of the purse, in the hands of Sir 
H. Pottinger or Lord Falkland, is just what it is in the 
hands of Mr. Colvin : the intent of the Charter Act was that 
Bombay and Agra, Madras and Bengal, should remedy tiieir 
respective abuses, and attain their peculiar reforms, by one and 
the same process. But our concern is with Lord Dalhousie, 
and with those divisions of the Indian Empire, in which his 
influence has been most felt Of the late Mr Thomason's Gov- 
ernment we have already given a notice in our last number, 
and no additional praise of ours could enhance the merit of 
that successful administration. But with Bengal the case is 
diflerent It is the focus of civilization : the commercial capi- 
tal of the country : it has been the residence of the Governor- 
General for the last two years : it represents one-half of Indih 
in the eyes of the untravelled at home : it is here that we 
have the most influential bar, and the largest mercantile com- 
munity : here the raread of education is the most acknow- 
ledged, and the effects of missionary operations are most 
visibly seen. Moreover, Calcutta, or rather Bengal, conceives 
itself to have a right to the presence of the Gk>vernor-Genarsl, 
at least for such time as he is also the Governor of this large 
and fertDo kingdom. When, Chen, the administration of & 
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Lower Provinces was left for the whole interval, between Oc- 
tober 1848 and Februaiy 1852, in the hands, first, of Sir H. 
Maddock, and next, of Sir J. H. Littler, considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the fourth estate and by the communi- 
ty generally ; and it was even asserted that matters, instead of 
progressing, were actually going backward. For the time that 
Sir H. Maddock held the reins, from October 1848 to March 
1849, these murmurs did not make themselves very loudly 
heard. Sir H. Maddock had had very considerable experi- 
ence in civil business, and had been Deputy -Governor under 
Lord Hardinge. But when the administration was presided 
over by a soldier, who was not unjustly supposed to know 
more about platoon firing and advancing in echellon than about 
the Excise Code and the Decennial Settlement, the Government 
of Bengal was assailed by considerable obloquy, though the 
old soldier commanded respect by his kind manner and straight- 
forward dealing, and though his responsible adviser was, in 
talent, integrity, and uprightness, amongst the very foremost 
of the whole civil service. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is anomalous and unjust to hand over the Government 
of such a Piesidency as Bengal to a man who has many other 
duties to employ him — to a man who may be somewhat worn 
out, who may be inexperienced, who, though a good councillor, 
may not be the fittest man for such a post. There is more work 
to be done under the Bengal Government than under any 
other Government in India. The land-revenue, though assess- 
ed in perpetuity, is constantly giving rise to new, intricate, 
and perplexing questions. The manufacture and sale of opium 
creates a responsibility, of which the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Agra knows nothing. The salt, the excise, and the sea cus- 
toms, in themselves, form no contemptible addition to the 
work. The police is a heavy burden, where the population 
expect to be protected, and will not stir a finger to help them- 
selves. The Bengal Marine Department, as at Bombay, requires 
a great deal of attention, and would be a hard task for any 
Civil Governor, were it not for the admirable manner in which 
ships and men are disciplined, and kept in order by the Super- 
intendent of Marine. The whole of the judicial branch 
demands constant attention, in a country where there is valuable 
property to be contended for, and acute intellects that make 
litigation a trade. Education is making grander and more 
rapid strides in Bengal tlisRi in any other part of India, without 
a single exception, and the schools and colleges under the 
Council of Education are more than double those of any other 
Tresidency. The Non-regu|ati 5 n Provinces of Assam, Arractn, 
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Tenasseriixi, and the South West Frontier Agency, together 
with the Tributary Mehals, would, if geographically compact, 
form an area equal to that of a separate kingdom. Finally, 
Calcutta alone must occupy a large portion of any Governor's 
time and attention. It is unjust to blame those entrusted with 
the administration of Bengal for not having advanced its moral 
and material prosperity in the same ratio as that of Agra had 
been advanced. Great questions require undivided energies and 
uninterrupted leisure. A Governor of Bengal should be a person 
of 'Marge discourse, looking before and after." He must be 
wholly unfettered by other duties, be a man of large experience and 
unquestionable ability, if he is to grapple with the question 
of improving the village watch, if he is to reform the police, to 
lay down roads, to simplify procedure, to establish Courts of 
Small Causes, to visit the different districts at intervals in the 
year. We think ourselves fortunate to have secured in Mr. 
Halliday a person equal to this task. If the routine and current 
work has been carefully and well got through under the old 
system, if cases have not been slurred over, nor practical diffi- 
culties eluded, nor blunders committed, we ought perhaps not 
to expect much more. But we shall hope to show that, while 
all this has been done, the forward movement, as it is termed, the 
great cause of reform, has not been wholly forgotten. We 
proceed then to state what was done for the Lower Division of 
the Presidency, during the absence of Lord Dalhousie. In 
1849 we had the Commission on the Police of Calcutta, which 
terminated in a very satisfactory reform of that department. 
The merit of this is due entirely to the Governor-General. 
In the same year, the Bengal Government took possession of 
the small State of Sumbulpore, lying on the Bombay road, in 
the South West Frontier Agency. This little chiefship lapsed 
from failure of heirs, its last Raja having, in his lifetime, express- 
ed a desire of seeing the administration made over to the 
British Government. The amount paid by this State as tribute 
previous to 1849, was only 8,800 rupees. The amount now 
taken in the shape of direct revenue is 74,000 rupees, of which 
only 25,000 rupees are expended in the cost of collection and 
in the payment of establishments, including an European 
officer. The country, naturally rich and productive, but 
unhealthy at certain seasons of the year, was admirably ruled 
by the fate Dr. Cadenhead. Not the slightest symptom of 
discontent has appeared, and one of^the members of the Board 
of Revenue was to visit it this last cold season. But greater 
changes, with regard to some of the non-regulation provinces 
have Wn carried out. It was found that Arracan and the Tenaa- 
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Berim Provinces, as to revenue matters, were under the Revenue 
Board, and that Assam and the South WestFrontier Agency were 
not. Arracan, under the management of Capt. Phayre, was giving 
in nearly seven lakhs of net revenue, while its grain was exported 
to all parts of the world. Sixteen lakhs worth of rice are exported 
yearly from the port of Akyab. The province is remarkably 
free from crime, the population are contented ; a great stream 
of emigration is flowing yearly from Chittagong southward, 
the Bengali is pushing the native Arracanese aside. The Tenas- 
serim Provinces, under the successive administrations of Major 
Broadfoot, Captain Durand, and Mr. Colvin, had been gra- 
dually recovering from the distress and confusion into which 
they had been t&own by ill-advised measures, some ten years 
previous to the time of which we are writing. But of Assam 
little was known, and the same might be said of the district of 
Hazaribagh and Chota Nagpore, though much nearer in posi- 
tion to the seat of Government. Both these provinces were 
put under the Board of Revenue, and the good effects of this 
measure have been already made apparent in a better and more 
effective system of management. The mention of the Board 
of Revenue naturally lead us to record a change in the com- 
position of the Board itself. For the first year after Lord 
Dalhousie’s departure for the Upper Provinces, the two mem- 
bers of this body were very much opposed to each other in opi- 
nion. They differed — not as men often differ in India, from mere 
captiousness or unwillingness to yield points — but from honest 
conviction and after protracted enquiry. The result, however, 
of their antagonism, which never prejudiced the interests of 
either the Government or the landholders, was that -an im- 
mense deal of additional work was thrown on the office of the 
Bengal Secretary. Several very knotty points of revenue law 
were referred to that office, and there set at rest But It la 
obvious that an Executive Government should have somethltig 
to do besides giving rules as to the party with whom lands 
in the Sunderbunds should be settled, or as to the precise mean- 
ing of some clause in Mr. Holt Mackenzie's famous Revenue 
Regulation of i8za. Accordingly, when one member of the 
old Board of Customs had retired, and another had been 
removed from office, It was found convenient to send the 
third and remaining member to the Board of Revenue. The 
advantages of this measure were, first, the saving of expense by 
the abolition of two appomtments worth 52,000 rupees a year ; 
•eoondly, the addition to me Board of Land Revenue of a third 
member, who had long been its Secretary, and wds weH versed 
In revenue law; and, finally, the union of aU the gseat 
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sources of revenue under one well-selected body, the members 
of which were enabled to divide alt current work amonM 
themselves, and to discuss all questions of importance in a foil 
conclave. Indeed, it cannot be denied that the working of 
the revenue system in the Lower Provinces has, within the 
last four years, been greatly ameliorated. All the operations 
in the Chittagong division, which rendered the presence there 
of an officer with extraordinary powers indispensable, having 
been wound up by Mr. Ricketts, this gentleman was succeeded 
by an officer with the ordinary pay and powers of a Commis- 
sioner. Collectors everywhere were instructed to move about 
their districts in the cold weather, to examine the condition of 
Khas Mehals or Government estates, and to follow the ex- 
ample of magistrates in exchanging stone walls for canvass ones. 
A great deal has been done towards the arrangement of the re* 
cords in various Collectorates, and order and regularity has been 
introduced amongst a mass of confused or moth-eaten papers. 
The survey has engaged much attention ; it has been manned by 
officers of ability, and has been pushed forward with the laudable 
desire of demarcating the boundaries of villages and estates, 
and of saving a very considerable expense in establishments* 
It is hardly possible, and it would certainly not be desirable, that 
the survey in the Lower Provinces should mark off every field, 
or designate every holding. The advantages derivable thence 
would not be commensurate with the vast expense and the fear* 
fol delay of such a measure. All that the survey professes to 
do is to record the boundaries of estates and villages, the natu- 
ral features of the country, the area, and the extent of cultiva- 
tion, the products of particular districts, the extent of the pres- 
sure of the Government revenue on each acre— and other statis- 
tical information which the surveyors may pick up in the course 
of their work. All this will be available in a few years' time 
for every district in the Lower Provinces. With regard to the 
vigorous enforcement of law and the abatement of erim^ 
much has not been done. We have, however, a Commissioner 
of Dacoity, who is doing his best ; and we have seen a vigoroue 
and effective police established on the Grand Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to the Kurumnassa. The Lower Division of the Line^ 
It should be remembered, is the very opposite in feeturee to tbo 
upper pert under the Gk>vernment oi Agra. ^ From Benares 
upwards, the pcmuI passes through some of thericfaest end most 
popriout districts of the Doab. ^fter leaving Burdwm,Clie 
Gnnd Trunk Road merely skirts the edge oTtliedietflcUnf 
Be etbhoom, Bhaugiflpore, ond Gya, 'aiid does not go within 
iniieB of « eingie station. The line selected Ues,la fnet; 
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a hilly, wooded, and thinly-populated country, which, though 
fertile in materials for the construction of roads, is equally so, 
in places where unsuspecting travellers might be* robbed and 
murdered by scores. An effectual protection to life and pro- 
perty has been afforded throughout the line. At every two or 
four miles there are stations, the police of which regularly pro- 
tect the road from sunset till dawn. At certain parts there 
are sowars, and at every fifty or eighty miles, there is a deputy 
magistrate. Ihe whole force on the line is numerically about 
equal to a regiment of infantry, and it is as safe to travel 
along this line as it is to go from Calcutta to Baraset, or Kish- 
naghur. Besides the above reforms, the Bengal Government 
has commenced the very proper practice of publishing selec- 
tions from its records, and the numbers, which already amount to 
more than a dozen, contain abundant information on the opium 
manufacture, on Teak forests, on several wild districts and 
their occupants, on the Electric Telegraph, on embankments, 
on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, and on other subjects. 
No doubt, when we have a regular Lieut.-Governor, things will 
move at a quicker rate, and we may think little of reforms, 
such as those just enumerated. But when we consider that 
current business alone is greater in Bengal than elsewhere, 
that the Executive, during the period of which we are writing, 
was burdened with some personal cases, relative to the conduct 
of civilians and other officers, of a very serious and compli- 
cated character, it will be allowed that the Bengal Government 
has done, and done well, all that in common justice could be 
expected of it. Neither must we forget that its care has been 
to put into the highest court of criminal and civil justice, the 
very best officers that could be selected, and the Calcutta Sud- 
der for four years was presided over by judges who, for energy 
and acuteness, long acquaintance with native character, with the 
procedure of the courts, and with the Company's law, were not 
approached by those of any of the courts at the other Presi- 
dencies. The contrast presented by the decisions of the Cal- 
cutta Court, with Mr. J. R. Colvin at its head, and by those of 
the Sudder at Agra, since it has been bereft of the judicial 
acumen of Messrs. H. Lushington and Deane, is something al- 
most painful to contemplate. The files of the Calcutta Court 
have been reduced to the lowest possible amount ; the confidence 
of suitors and pleaders in its decisions has been increased by the 
new rules under which civil cases are argued before a full bench : 
the results of criminal trials appealed, or referred to the court, are 
widely made known, with die minutes of the several judges ; 
and the good effects of a strict supervision by officers, whose 
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talents and character cofnmand respect, are visible in theadditional 
care with which magistrates prepare, and judges in the districts 
dispose of the calendars. 

We have reserved the great measure which originated 
with the Bengal Government, but which will be felt all 
over India, for the last. It is easy to acknowledge the uti- 
lity of great material works, and to bless the name of the 
Government that paid for, and the engineer that planned, the 
long line of road, the noble arch, or the spacious college. A 
swamp drained, a whole tract protected irom inundation, two 
great marts connected, a wide river bridged, an ubiquitous 
police — all this appeals to the outward senses. We have nothing 
to do but to travel, admire, and record. Hut the measure of 
which we are about to speak, is one of which the influence will 
be felt by degrees, and the benefits be more perceptible by 
the process to which the German school apply the term sul> 
jectivity.” Whatever improves the character, increases the 
official knowledge, and raises the tone of the civil service, must 
have a positive effect on the general administration. That such 
will be result of the rules for the examination of assistants 
after they have passed the college of Fort William, no one, who 
has studied those rules and watched their results, will attempt to 
deny. These examinations will act beneficially, not merely by 
excluding the incapable from important positions, and by stH 
mulating the apathetic, who can but will not work, but by 
making the really industrious and clever young men exert 
themselves to the utmost, and by rendering their knowledge of 
language and procedure complete and compact. A great deal 
has been written lately against the system of examinations in 
the college of Fort William ; and, no doubt, the language and 
style with which civilians are there familiarized, are not those of 
the court-house : nor does a certificate gained in Tank Square 
argue conversancy with any colloquial dialect. But no one 
ever imagined that any such attainments would be met with 
there. The college course only pretends to afford the means of 
acquiring a fair knowledge of the grammar and general struc- 
ture of the language, and of one or two of its standard works. 
That which is obviously wanted after such an ordeal, will be 
supplied by the new half-yearly examinations of assistants with 
their two standards of qualification. An examination for the 
lower standard, on passing which, the assistant is eligible for 
whaf are termed ** special powers, V will be a guarantee that 
each civilian can read official papers written in fairly legible 
running hand : that he can translate an English* paper into the 
vernacular in a style intelligible to a native : that he can hold a 
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conversation with two or three natives, and that he has a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the leading principles of the revenue and 
the criminal codes, and with the rules of procedure. He will 
also be able to decide a criminal or a revenue case, and write 
his judgment riiereon. The second or higher standard, which 
is to confer eligibility to the full judicial powers of a magistrate 
and a collector, is similar to the one described, but greatly more 
difficult in degree. Assistants have to pass in both Bengali and 
Urdu : the papers are more difficult : the dictation and conver- 
sation are to be fluent, correct, and idiomatic : the questions on 
law and practice are selected from the whole field of the duties 
in both departments. The facts elicited by the above system, 
which has for some time been in full and active working in the 
Lower Provinces, are first, that such examinations were really 
needed, and, secondly, that they have answered remarkably well. 
Something of this kind was wanted to take up the college 
course where it terminated, and to add to book-learning the 
power of talking fluently with hunneahs and ryots. To the 
really industrious, such an ordeal will not perhaps convey any 
great additional stimulus. There have always been some men, 
who without injunction from any one, will sit down on first join- 
ing a Mofussil station, to the study of the regulations, and will 
mix familiarly with the people till they can hold converse with 
them on all ordinary topics. But even to such men a little 
pressure from without Is advantageous, while the effect on 
the idle, the undisciplined, and the improvident, is not easily 
calculated. It was, of course, at first asserted that the rules 
would never work well : that old assistants could not pass them : 
that the Bengal Government had flown at once from the 
extreme of laxity to the extreme of harshness : that examiners 
would favour: that men of active habits, sound judgment, 
and mild temper, would find these valuable qualities sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of philology. All these, and dozens of other 
objections, have proved nugatory. Philological niceties are 
not discussed by the divisional or central committees : the older 
assistants, whom the new system took somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, as they were in charge of offices which left them 
little time for study, have all taken the test, and the men 
of less standing who, from the first, have prepared them- 
eeWes for this special end, have obtained very great and 
signal success. No unprejudiced person, who will consult 
tM list published in the GaostU, can have any doubt that 
the scheme was wanted, and that it has fully answered its 
end. Under the orders of the Court of Directors the some sys- 
tem is mem bsiag introduced into every Presidency ^ef the 
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Empire, including the Punjab, with such modiheatioM ai local 
peculiarities may require. Into the N.-W. Bsovinces and the 
Punjab, the examinations can obviously be introduced with tha 
utmost facility. Urdu in the one case, with perhaps an examina- 
tion in Nagri running-haud, and Undu and Punjabi, or perhaps 
Persian, in the other, will be the languages by which an assist- 
ant’s knowledge will be tested. In revenue and criminal law 
the test will be mainly the same. At Bombay there nay^ he 
some little difficulty, owing to the prevalence of Guaerati to 
the north, and of Mahratti to the south of that Presidency ; and 
Madras labours under a plurality of tongues, Telingi, Tamil, 
Canarese, and Malayalim, besides the ubiquitous Urdu ; but 
there is nothing in either locality which determination and 
ingenuity cannot overcome. We shall expect soon to hear 
that examinations are held with signal success at Lahore and at 
Poona, in the Northern Circars, and in the Rohilcund division. 
The merit of this system belongs entirely to the Government 
of Bengal ; and amongst the servants of that Government, 
to Mr. Ricketts, who is not the ma i to let a good mea- 
sure go to sleep, to Mr. Mytton, who had observed that some 
collectors would persist'in employing young and unlearned assist- 
ants in duties, the best calculated to excite disgust and aversion, 
and to the gentleman on whose shoulder rested the whole 
weight of the Lower Provinces, Mr John Peter Grant. It 
Is not easy to estimate the invidious responsibility of such a 
position as was held by this last-named gentleman,^ while Lord 
Dalhousie was absent from Calcutta. Duiing his incumbency, 
several long, intricate, and perplexing cases, involving the^ per- 
sonal character of officers high in the service, and ending in 
their removal, were taken up and most carefully investigated, 
and in every single instance^ without one exception^ the orders of 
the Bengal Government met with the entire support of the 
Home authorities. It is rather a wonder that, without a 
rate and unencumbered Lieutenant-Governor, so much has be^ 
done in Bengal, than that more should not have been attempts 
The manner of doing the work may, in part, be appreciated by 
a perusal of such papers as official form and sctxccy have pei^ 
Blitted to see the light. It has often been a subject of regret 
to us that there Is no way of making important papers known, 
except throufi^ the somewhat teborlous process of publishing 
them in " n selection.” But to such as emanated from the Beor 
ghl Offlee, during Mr. Grant's iacumbeney. and under his signer 
turn, we shall not hesitate to apply the % W 
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no vulgarity in that racy idiom, and no pedantry in that learn- 
ed phrase/' and we have reason to know that Mr. Grant’s 
official career is acknowledged by competent judges to have 
exhibited better things than mere style, however weighty and 
precise, such as inflexible impartiality, high sense of honour, 
undaunted love of justice, and unwearied search for truth. 

The Government of Bengal, since February 1852. just two 
years ago, has again been administered by Lord Dalhousie him- 
self, aided by Mr Cecil Beadon, a gentleman whose merits have 
deservedly gained him a high and important position at a 
comparatively early period of service. The principal measures 
by which the‘;e two years have been distinguished are, an 
important alteration in the law 1 elating to the sale of estates 
for arrears of levenue, promulgation of a new set of rules 
for the grant of waste lands in the Sunderbunds, which may, 
it is hoped, have the effect of inducing capitalists to lay out 
money in clearance and cultivation, the giving effect to the 
Mitford beque.st to the city of Dacca, in accordance with the 
decree of the Court of Chancery : and the extension of English 
education by the establishment of a new college at Moorsheda- 
‘bad, and an English school at the principal station of every 
district where the inhabitants may be ready for such a course 
of instruction. Lord Dalhousie himself has also visited Arracan 
and Chittagong, and has sent grave Sudder judges and members 
of the Board of Revenue to report on unknown and unexplor- 
ed districts, and to suggest measures for their improvement. 
The only drawback to the benefit derivable from these tours 
appears to be that the deputation of two judges of the highest 
Court of Appeal tends to disorganize the machinery of justice. 
It is not always easy to supply the vacant places on the bench ; 
nor, if judges are to have roving commissions over huge pro- 
vinces, do we exactly see of what use is the office of Commis- 
sioner of Division. But when we have a regular Lieutenant- 
Governor, we shall expect that for him the steamer will be 
ready, the tent spread, or the dawk laid, and that a beneficial 
personal intercourse will be maintained between the chief, his 
subordinates, and the influential landholders, many of whom 
have never seen a live Governor. We believe that no Gover- 
nor-General has ever worked harder than Lord Dalhousie, and 
that no man is more sensible of the paramount necessity of 
entrusting the Government of Bengal to the undivided time and 
the entire energies of the ablest civilian that can be found for the 
post. All considerations of reduced patronage and diminished 
weight and influence, even if correctly stat^, ought to give 
way to the public interests. A Governor-Gcoeral ebdies cut 
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here to superintend and direct the affairs of each Presidenc/t 
to master all the political and external relations of India, to 
set the financial system on a secure basis, and to see that the 
legislative, social, and commercial policy of the Empire be 
diiected by adequate means, and on approved principles, towards 
one and the same end. It is not his business, overwhelmed 
as he is with references on every point, from the building of a 
barrack at Peshawar, to the repairs of a gun-boat at Ran- 
goon, to grapple with the intricacies of land-tenures, to 
promote vernacular education, to infuse spirit into the police 
of Bengal, to enquire by whom village-watchmen shall be 
nominated and paid. Let the Governor- General but choose a 
man in whom he can place implicit reliance, whose talents and 
character will command the respect of the services, and of the 
native and European population — and we will answer for it that 
no measure will be undertaken and carried out, in which the 
head of the Empire shall not be furnished with ample previous 
information. We have good leason to believe that the crea- 
tion of a Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal is due much more 
to the candour and foresight of the present Governor-General 
than to the lugubrious declamation of Anglo Saxon and Hindu 
reformers, who made a great stir about evils which no Act of 
Parliament could remedy, and said very little about the one 
measure which it was in the power of the Houses to pass. If 
report is to be believed. Lord Dalhousie will make over the 
kingdoni of Bengal to Mr. Halliday: an act which the 
services and the community will think fully justified by that 
gentleman’s long experience, intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, renewed energies, acknowledged service, and honourable 
name. 

The 3’ears 1850 and 1851 were not, as we have already 
remarked, h’uitful in great political changes. Lord Dalhousie 
was occupying himself with the consolidation of the new pro- 
vince ; and the commissions which he had organized were busy 
at their work. But the year 1852 saw a new comet on the 
horizon : we. allude, of course, to the second Burmese waf. 
The causes and origin of this war are widely known. The 
Governor of Rangoon had beaten a Venetian and traduced the 
State," In other words, he had tried the Captain of one vessel 
for a charge over which he had no jurisdiction, and had ilL 
treated another on charges which were denied. But we have 
no intention of devoting any part ol^ this article to the origin 
progress, and terminaUon of the Burmese war. Its origin 
has been fully discussed already in our pages, and its conse^ 
quenoes as yet aie hardly appreciated. Its financial resolte are 
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ODoef^wn, the capabiltties of tlw valley of the Irrawaddy are 
oiatter for speculation. The organization of the executive system 
can hardly be termed complete. The development of the re- 
sources, the tranquilization of the country, have not attained that 
maturity which would warrant us in treating the subject in an 
htstorical light, as we have ventured to treat the Punjab. The 
very origin of the war is still occasionally disputed in the 
Senate at Home. We, therefore, purpose to leave the whole 
aifair, from the sailing of Commodore Lambert to the return of 
General Godwin, and the late visit of the Governor-General, the 
conduct of Wyoons, Woondooks, and Thyogyees, the achieve- 
ments of Sir John Cheape, the storming of stockades and pago- 
das, the marches over swamps and through jungles, and all the 
other desultory operation.^, the loss of boats and steamers, the 
privations of men and officers, the temper of the inhabitants, 
the tone of the press, to some future wi iter. For our own part, 
we can only lament, like the Baron of Bradwardine at Gladsmuir, 
that the country and the armament were not calculated to display 
the true points of the ptcBlium equestre^ and we are strangely 
tempted at times, to apply to the war, from its commencement 
to its termination, a well-known quotation from a well-known 
play of the inimitable Moliete : — vtaU que, &c., &c., &c., &c 
We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the other political 
events of the years 1852 and 1853. At the commencement 
of the latter year occuiitd the deposition of Mir Ali Morad, 
the Rais or ruler of Upper Scinde It had been proved, oil a 
lengthy and careful enquiry, that this prince, by the dexterous 
subtraction of one leaf of a Koran, and the substitution of 
another, had gained possession of certain districts to which he 
had no right or title. The trick played on the British Govern- 
ment consisted in the insertion in the new leaf of those districts 
of identical names with certain villages^ which latter were rightly 
the appendages of the Turban or symbol of authority. His 
Highness had therefore got possession of extensive tracts, 
when he was only entitled to a few clusters of houses. It will 
be in the remembrance of some of our readers, that just before 
the conquest of Scinde, Ali Morad, by some means, per- 
suaded his brother Mir Rustum to abdicate in his favour, while 
he himself remained faithful to the British Power during that 
brief but eventful war. He was accordingly maintained in the 
undisturbed possession of the chiefship, and was formally 
acknowledged as Rais of^Upper Scinde When it was dis- 
(Covered, through information given by his servants, that he 
enjoyed the revenues the tracts which did not go with the 
TurlMD, to use the phrtise current in the province, he was of 
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course called on to give them up. Opposition was useless, and 
the Mir saw this at once. A brigade was held in readiness 
to coerce him and his adherents, but the lands were given up to 
the British Commissioner, without the smallest resistance. 
mercenaries of the Rais were paid off and discharged: his 
most pressing necessities were relieved, and he was left in 
possession of the tracts devised to him by the will of hia 
father, that is to say, of the younger brother’s appanage. In an 
European kingdom, or even in some of the more fertile pro- 
vinces of India, the land left to the Mir would have l^en 
considered a very pretty provision, especially to one of a 
dynasty that had neither long descent, nor meritorious exercise 
of power to recommend it. But no part of Scinde, wbh 
the exception of land easily irrigated, can be termed r<emarai' 
ably fertile, and the character of Mir All’s rule is not Jtkely to 
develope whatever natural resources there may be. For a 
considerable portion of the year 1850, Major Le Grand Jacob 
and Cap L. Stewart were occupied in the demarcation «of AU 
Morad’s patrio ony, and towards the close of last year, their 
report, transmitted by the Bombay Government with suitable 
recommendations, was duly received and considered by the 
Governor-General in Council. The terms conceded to the 
Mir were liberal. Old scores were cleared off summarily, and 
a doubtful claim he had igainst Government was allowed him 
as a set-off against our good claims for mesne profits on 
account of districts held by him without title. He was allow- 
ed to retain, not only what his father, but that which his uncle 
would have given him : he was even permitted to keep what it 
was inttnded by his father that he should have had ; lands lying 
along a canal which had been dug, but never finished, in Mir 
Sohrab’s lifetime, and along a stream called the Narra, which 
passes through a part of the paliimony, and which has been im- 
proved by the British Government, were left without stipulation 
in his possession, and if ever there was a doubt about the precis 
line of demarcation, the most liberal concessions were made in 
the Mir’s favour. We regiet to say that Mir AH Morad is no| 
likely to benefit by the lesson he has received, or to employ 
himself in the improvement of his patrimonial estate. Like 
grandees elsewhere, who have had a fall, he would fain keep 
up his ancient dignity on a diminished income. Fruitful tracts 
converted into hunting grounds: days and weeks devoted to sport 
—a whole population turning out tojbcat the jungles, and debate 
red from the timely cultivation of their fields— these are Ihe 
main features of his paternal rule : and that the career of ithe 
late Kak will be rapidly downward, there can be Uttje doubt 
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In the same year (1852) the tract in Central India, 
known as the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, was trans- 
ferred from the hands of the Supreme Government to that 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. This fine province had 
been placed under the Govern or- General in Council in 
1842, by Lord Ellen borough, owing to the spread of dis- 
affection there, which was said to require the constant atten- 
tion of the highest power in India. But it was clear that the 
reasons by which Lord Ellenborough had been actuated, were 
of no weight ten years afterwards. The province, under the 
successive management of Colonel Sieeman and Mr. Bushby, 
was improving. There were no symptoms of discontent amongst 
its cultivators or its petty chiefs. The Government of India 
had other things to do than to administer directly the affairs 
of this province. The Lieut.-Governor of Agra, from position, 
experience, and habit, seemed the proper person to introduce 
into the territories in question sundry improvements of which 
it stood much in need. The transfer got rid of the anomaly pre- 
sented by a Commissioner or Agent, who was directly subordinate 
in political matters to the Governor-General, and not to the 
Lieut-Governor, and who was yet, in revenue matters, placed 
under the Lieut-Governor’s subordinates, the members of the 
Sudder Board. The tract in question was to have been visited 
by Mr. Thomason during last cold weather, and though death 
interrupted this and other plans, we have no doubt but that 
the Jubbulpore school of thugs, the condition of the province, 
the necessity for a regular settlement, the denial of an appeal 
in civil suits from the judge to the Agra Sudder, while the 
same privilege is not denied to criminals, with other matters 
touching the welfare of the inhabitants, will be subjects of anxious 
consideration to Mr. Colvin next year. 

In the commencemeut of 1853, an event took place on our 
North-Western frontier, which, but for the sagacity of the head 
of the Government, might have been productive of most seiious 
results. We are induced to dwell particularly on this, because it 
is the fate of administrators to get very little credit for things 
which they have not done. The wars which they prevented, 
the mistakes into which they did not fall, the first false move 
which they did not make, are hardly dwelt upon by contemporaries, 
and may escape the research of even the most laborious of sub- 
sequent annalists. The events to which we allude, took place 
within the independent native state of Bahawalpore. The late 
Nawab had been the ally of Major Edwardes in the operations 
•gainst the Dewan Moolraj, had been thanked for his Krvices 
by the Supreme Government, and had exchanged visits wi^h tihe 
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Governor-General. He died and left his throne to a youn^r 
son. The elder brother of this prince, rejected by his father, 
was kept in close confinement, and fed on the bread and water 
of affliction. The British Government would not interfere to 
procure his release, and would do nothing, but simply recom- 
mend the reigning prince to treat his captive with generosity. 
This advice was not followed, and in the beginning of last 
year, the prisoner, aided by some D.ioudputras, effected his 
escape, erected his standard, assembled a considerable body of 
adherents, and, after a very short struggle, made himself master 
of his brother’s person and of his father’s throne. In a brief 
space the pretender had vindicated his rights : the captive had 
exchanged a prison for a camp : the friendless and the disin- 
herited one saw a nation stretching forth a sceptre for his accept- 
ance, and a brother sueing on the Koran for life. Before this 
scene in the drama, the opinion of the highest local author!* 
ties had been that the British Government should interfere to 
support the reigning prince, to prevent disturbances on the 
frontier, and to put down rebellion in the palace. Brigades 
should be moved from Mooltan, the authority of the British 
Government should be manifested, and its determination to 
uphold legitimate power against upstart pretensions should be 
proclaimed to every native court in India. Without any Imow- 
ledge of the rapid changes passing on the spot, with nothing 
to guide him to a decision beyond the bare fact of the 
e.scape of the prince, and his reception by a party of the 
Daoudputras, Lord Dalhousie at once wisely determined 
to do nothing. Against the advice of men on the spot, whose 
judgment, often triedy had been found correct, with the 
certainty that a heavy responsibility must rest on the head 
of a man who attempts to pull the strings from a distance, 
he at once proclaimed his conviction that the issue of the 
struggle would not long be left in doubt. Either the reigning 
Nawab, if he possessed the affection of his subjects and tha 
confidence of his mimsters, would make short work of his 
brother’s attempt, or the fugitive, if called to the throne by tha 
unanimous voice of the people, would soon be do facto and de 
jure king. The British power should not force an incapabla 
or unpopular sovereign on a reluctant people, nor lana Iti 
bayonets to the support of a puppet. The doctrine of BOO* 
interference was well and boldly avowed. There was no objsctloo 
whatever on the part of the Paramount Power to uphold tha 
younger son in preference to the elder. If the Nawab had 
deprived the latter of his birthright, it was bacauta ha had 
thought hto iU-qualified for sovereignty. If tha natfoh' lluMiKlit 
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differently, after due experience, this was a matter with which 
the Government of India had no concern. Whichever prince 
could count on the support of the army and the good will of 
the people, would be acknowledged by the power which 
annexes kingdoms, pensions outcasts, and recognises just claims 
to the “ umbrella** or the ** cushion ’* — all the above was fore- 
shadowed by the Governor-General with accurate knowledge 
of the position of affairs, and every mail that arrived from the 
North-West served to prove the correctness and the sagacity 
of his views. The only interference exercised by the Chief 
Commissioner, was in the shape of a recommendation to the suc- 
cessful adventurer to treat his brotherleniently, and not, in the first 
flush of victory, to prepare for him the axe, the string, the hot 
iron, or the bowl t It is a gratifying tribute to the influence of 
the British rule to know that, although rumours were rife about 
a treatment in store for the ex-Nawab, like that which Hubert 
had not the heart to indict on Prince Arthui, not a hair of his 
head was touched. The prisoner ascended the throne and the 
ex-ruler became his brother's pensioner, residing in the British 
dominions. Not a shot was fired, not a soldier stirred from his 
post. Had Lord Dalhousie, acting against the advice of the 
Chief Commissioner, gone wide of the mark, had there been 
disturbances on the frontier, and had a rebellion in Bahawal- 
pore proved a nucleus for the disaffected in the Punjab, there 
would have been no end to abuse of the Government of which he 
is the head and chief. But in what, if unsuccessful, would have 
been designated as rashness an obstinacy, in the same measure 
when successful, we see the clearest foresight, the soundest 
judgment, the most undoubted statesmanship. To divine com- 
ing events, when they do wt cast a shadow, to tell officers on 
the spot that they are so near to the subjects of which they are 
writing as to be dazzled by the glare or stunned by the noise, 
to point to them, like a good pilot, the true course which the 
diip should take — this is, surely, the highest political talent, 
and the grandest capacity for directing the complicated affairs 
of kingdoms. It is not the less worthy of praise that such 
measures lea/e no trace. We never can tell, in India, what 
one fidse step may not bring forth. The move of a re^meut, 
or of a tr^p of artillery, the deputation of a single officer, the 
tmsorisaion of a mere piece of paper, may involve conse- 
Vmoeea, the end of which several generations shall not see. 

As the year wore on, the affairs of the Nizam began to dm 
BMDd the serioua attention of the British Govenunent The 
dominioiis of this sovereign, tbough certainly not well governed, 
•necoted no material for duurges such as are juatfjr hrpnght 
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against the king of Oude. The Nizam’s army, as it is termed, 
was never ordered out to support the misrule of a wicked 
minister, to curb the spirit of an oppressed population, to exact 
the taxes imposed by a vindictive tyrant. The main evil of 
the Hyderabad state was, that it was bearded by fanatic Arabs, 
by adventurous Rohillas, by independent Chiefs, who col- 
lected a band of unruly followers, shut themselves up in socne 
mud -fort, and levied cesses on every passer-by. The ser- 
vices of the contingent were constantly put in requisition 
to chastise or coerce some adventurer of this kind who had 
defied the king. The proceedings on such occasions were 
generally as follows : — The Prime Minster would inform the 
Resident that in some particular district, the authority of the 
Nizam was entirely set at nought : that cattle were driven off 
by thousands, and bunneas imprisoned by scores : that women 
and children were being helplessly plundered, and that the very 
communication by post was in danger of being cut off. The 
Resident, having satisfied himself that the crisis had not been 
produced by the oppression or the misgovernment of the Nizam 
himself, and that the case was one to warrant British inter- 
ference, would immediately order Brigadier Mayne to take a 
proper complement of calvalry and infantry, with guns, and pro- 
ceed to reduce the rebels. Brigadier Mayne, with the spirit 
of the illustrious garrison” still strong in him, immediately 
makes his arrangements with all speed and secrecy, starts at 
noon one day, marches the whole of the night, and in the grey 
of the morning, finds himself before the fort. A summons to 
surrender to the representative of the British Power produces 
nothing but a valiant defiance, and an intimation that the gar- 
rison will die in defence of their position. The Brigadier in- 
vests the fortifications, orders up a gun, fires a shot, which ts 
responded to from the fort, and then proceeds to more active 
operations. After a slight cannonade, the gates are opened, 
the brave army are seen escaping at the back of the citadd, 
and over rugged ground, and the British Commander, with no 
loss whatever, is in possession of the place. Many of the gar<» 
rison get clear off : some are captured and sent for trial beforq 
moonaiff, who ia Hyderabad is a criminal as well as a civil 
Judge, a host of captives are released, and have their property 
restored to them, the fort is dismantled, and the troops return 
to cantonments. We have known repeated examples of the 
abpve occur in the course of six months. The Nizam was 
imt, however, always free from blame. It was a common praew 
tice with him to farm out a particular district to two people at thid 
aatue time, taking a sum in advance, or a bomtis from both paM 
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ties, and leaving them to fight for the collection of the reve- 
nues. The army was in arrears : the sum stipulated on account 
of the contingent was never punctually paid. The State was in 
debt to wealthy sahoocars. The administration of justice was 
venal or imperfect. The sums levied on goods inr transit were 
in excess of what was permitted by the commercial treaty. 
But the most objectionable feature in the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, was the dilatoriiiess with which the men and officers of the 
contingent were paid. Nothing could be more harassing to the 
British Resident than to assume the attitude of an importu- 
nate creditor, and to have to dun the Minister every week. 
Nothing could be more humiliating and undignified than the 
subterfuges and the excuses, the shifts and the shams, to which 
the Nizam was put. At the same time, that potentate steadily 
refused to permit the contingent to be reduced by a company. 
It was his safeguard against rebellion : the pillar of his State, 
the mainstay of his government. At length the arrears of 
pay, which amounted to about fifty lakhs of rupees, added to 
the growing inability of the Nizam to supply the current 
expenses of the force, appeared to call for decided measures. 
Promises of financial reform, assurances of a replenished trea- 
sury, and a sound credit, had been made and broken, been 
given and retracted for the hundredth time. The only mea- 
sure that could satisfy both parties, was an entirely new ar- 
rangement. This had been threatened in 1851. Its fulfilment, 
was reserved for the year 1853. The departure of the Resi- 
dent, General Fraser, for England, enabled Lord Dalhousie to 
appoint to this important situation. Col. John Low, C.B., of 
the Madras army, an officer who had served under Sir J. Mal- 
colm, had been at Lucknow, and at Hyderabad, had great 
knowledge of native courts, had done excellent service every- 
where, and was possessed of remarkable self-command, pecu- 
liar suavity of temper, admirable firmness, and excellent 
judgment. Col. Low quitted Rajpootana, where he had been 
performing the duties of Agent for those States for the last 
four years, came to Calcutta, and went to Hyderabad * in full 
possession of the views of the Governor-General. He was 
instructed to endeavour to prevail on the Nizam to follow the 
example of Scindia, and to make over, if not in perpetuity, at 
least for an indefinite time, certain districts adequate to the 
payment of the forces. It may easily be edneeived that the 
Nizam was reluctant to acquiesce in this proposal. It proved 
as hard to persuade him that such a step was for his benefit, as 
it was for Margaret of Anjou, in Anne of Geierstein, to cajole 
the poor old king Reni to abdicate his rights. Of course the 
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Nizam's kingly ire blazed forth at the proposal — he would 
reform his exchequer — he would not cut off his right hand— 
he was still a Sovereign Prince — he would endure anything, 
rather than this unmerited degradation. His pride could not 
submit to this fall. It is not easy to conceive, or to describe, 
the immense amount of tact, diplomacy, and forbearance which 
the Resident displayed during this trying negotiation. If great 
results have ever been due to personal exertions, if an import- 
ant object has ever been secured by the address and firmness of 
a single person, this is the occasion, and Colonel Low is the man* 
The Nizam yielded to an officer whose temper was never 
ruffled, whom argument and the loud tones of the Nizam 
never betrayed into one single unguarded expression, who was 
firm without obstinacy, who reconciled diplomacy and candour, 
and joined perseverance to tact. A new treaty was drawn up, 
signed, and sealed. It appeared that the force known as the 
contingent, was not mentioned in the old Ucaties concluded 
at the commencement of this century, and has never been for- 
mally recognised The contingent had sprung up in i 8 i 6 , when 
Sir H. Russell was Resident, and had gradually increased to an 
unwieldy size. It was, in fact, an addition to the force known 
as the “ subsidiary force,*’ furnished by the Company for the 
general defence and protection of His Highness, which con- 
sisted of eight battalions of sepoys, two regiments of cavalry, 
and a proper complement of artillery. The contingent, in ad- 
dition to the above, numbered about eight thousand men, with 
an undue proportion of officers, some of whom were the 
servants of the Company, while others had only local rank. 
The whole sum due from the Nizam annually, on account of 
the above forces, was forty lakhs of rupees. The provisions 
of the new treaty were then as follows: — The subsidiary 
force was still maintained. It was still to execute important 
services for His Highness, to protect his person, to reduce 
rebels to obedience, but it was not to be employed in the col- 
lection of revenue. The Nizam’s army or contingent was 
replaced by the Hyderabad contingent, to consist of six regi- 
ments or 5,000 infantry, four corps or 2,000 cavalry, and fow 
field batteries, commanded by British officers, and^ under the 
Resident’s control. The contingent, like the subsidiary forc^ 
will be at the disposal of the Nizam for emergent service. 
The subsidiary force may be employed in adjacent kingdom^ 
on the part of the Governmentof India, ahould occasion re- 
quire it, or in time of war. To pay the above forces, and to 
satisfy other claims,, districts yielding a gross revenue of fifty 
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lakhs of rupees have been made over to our management. 
They consist of the districts to the north of Hyderabad, known 
as the Berar Valley, comprising Amraouti, the great cotton 
mart : the western districts adjoining the principalities of Sho- 
iapore, and the Raichour Doab between the Toongabudra 
and the Kistnah. The revenues of these tracts will go, first, 
to provide the regular monthly pay of the contingent ; next, 
to the payment of the old Mahratta claim, known as Appah 
I^saye's cjiau/, and of certain other allowances ; and lastly, to 
the clearance, with interest at six per cent., of the arrears 
due by the Nizam, which amount to fifty lakhs of rupees, or to 
about one year's gross revenue of the ceded territory. These 
districts are now administered by British officers, some of them 
officers of the contingent ; they took possession of their charges 
without meeting any opposition. All last cold weather they have 
been engaged in surveying the condition of the inhabit'ints, 
the capabilities of the soil, and the varieties of the produce, and 
when we have a railroad running up the Great Berar Valley, 
we may hope that the darling wish of Manchester will be 
at length gratified. The opportunity of reducing the expenses 
of the contingent was not thrown awav. There had been five 
Brigadiers. There are now only two. It was at first thought 
that the one might have commanded the cavalry, and the other 
the infantry. But to avoid the obvious inconvenience of a 
divided authority, where infantry and cavalry are stationed 
together, it was subsequently deemed advisable to make two 
divisions of the whole. The most inefficient of the officers 
attached to the corps, many of whom had mere local rank, 
were pensioned. The best, as we have said, were placed in 
charge of some of the ceded districts. The staff was reduced. 
The old rate of pay was continued to all incumbents, a new 
rate was fixed for new men entering the service. The effect 
of these changes is a present saving of six lakhs of rupees, and 
an eventual reduction of nearly ten. The contingent, under 
such officers as Major William Mayne and Captain CoUn 
Mackenzie, will be more efficient at less cost ; a great cot- 
ton mart will be opened to British enterprise; a popu- 
lous and productive country will be rescued from misrule ; 
the Nizam will, in reality, be more’ independent, and be 
saved from all the anxieties of a debtor’s existence I and 
be ” every inch a king.” The British Government wiH 
assume the bearing not of a troublesome creditor or a per- 
sccuting bailiff, but of a^true ally, of a real protector, of 
a firm friend. This is another of the trimnphs iridcb pkce 
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Lord Dalhousie and Colonel Low in the same rank with the 
Wellesleys and the Clives of our early days.* 

We come now to a subject which is of as much importance 
as either siege, conquest, treaty, or material improvements, but 
which is not so intimately associated with the idea of the 
Governor-General as others^that of legislation. We have pre- 
ferred grouping all the improvements in our laws under one 
head and in two or three pages, to noticing them in detail ac- 
cording to the years in which they were passed. The influence 
of the Governor-General over the course of law-making is not 
always practical or direct. His time is too much occupied with 
administrative or executive measures — with the organization of 
irregular regiments, the commencement of great public works, 
the reports of Commissions, and the suggestions of Boards. 
The legislative department, moreover, is presided over, we may 
say, by an English lawyer, carefully selected and highly paid, 
whose especial business it is to peruse reports, to compare opi- 
nions, and to hammer out drafts of laws. In every department 
of the public service there are officers admirably qualified to 
explain what is wanting for the security of the public revenues, 
for the preservation of peace, for the punishment of crime. 
It is all we can expect if the Gkivernor-General finds time to 
make himself acquainted with the general scope and tendency 
of every particular Act. He is not to cut and carve its several 
clauses, or to satisfy himself that it will be proof against the 
ingenuity of the English bar. Indeed, we think that the con- 
nection between the Governor-General and the legislative 
department might be made even more slender than it now 

* We have inadvertently omitted, though we have not forgotten, the Electric 
Telegraph. The origin of this woric, we all know, lies with Dr. W B. O'Shaughnesqr* 
who, though he had never seen an Electric Telegraph in operation in hii life, laid down 
a line from Calcutta to Kedgeree, which has bm working for the last two years, 
invented a new alphabet, drilled a corps of Telegraphers, and triumphed ever every 
difficulty of climate or locality. Lord Dalhousie at once perceived the immense politi- 
^ and social advantages of such a measure ; handsomely rewarded its author { s^ 
him to England to mime arrangements for the erection of lines connecting all the im- 
portant towns in the Empire, and has now the satisfaction of knowing that the wires 
already ** up ** along hundreds of miles of road. It may be said of the author of 
this pn^et as was said of Franklin— 

- *'£ripuit fulmencodo, sceptmmque/jvwfMiV'— . , . 

from native states, internal and external, of whose political movements, 
me Telegraph will give us instantaneous notice, enabling us to curb disaffeetloa 
•vsrywhere at once. But we have not time or space for a detailed account of thla 
measure, nor for an examination cd Lord Dalhonsie*s Grand Railway schemair 
mer of which, when fully canied out, would signalise the administration ofnaf 
Froconsul. For the same reason, we are compelled to omit many other subjects-* 
the y m eea t ion of Sattara, the oon6seation of Uigool, the lecognillon of the 

of the Ri^poot Slate of Keniwlee. Voman,kifiMt,caae««rCMuM 
that Da Uionsie has g{m ns nothii« to write about, and even with NfsA 40 
Mma, immafhap9ihtAvtltl»di^at'9$sn,lMmafnteutuUstermnm 
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is, and that it would be quite sufficient, were he simply to 
give his assent to a proposed enactment, if consistent with the 
general policy of the Government, and with the spirit of 
the age. He ought to be spared the drudgery of comparing 
antagonistic theories, analysing doubts, and noting on sections. 
But, whatever be the precise amount of influence exercised 
by the Governor-General, a review of the most important legis- 
lative enactments passed within the last six years may filly 
find entrance in such a paper as this. Everyone who ever 
looks into the Gaseite must be well aware of the local and 
departmental character of many of our laws. Occasionally there 
will be seen drafts which can have no possible interest for any 
one except the inhabitants of a particular district, the traders 
in some one kind of produce, the officials entrusted with the 
charge of some special branch of the revenue. Our remarks 
then will apply to such acts as bear a catholic character. For 
the first three months of Lord Dalhousic’s administration, the 
laws were forged by Mr. C. H. Cameron ; for rather more than 
three years by the late Mr. Bethune, for six months by the 
late Advocate-General, now Sir Charles Jackson, and from the 
commencement of 1852 to the present time by Mr. Peacock. 
We shall advert to the laws of any general interest in each 
successive year. In the year 1848 was passed an Act, which 
has been usually coupled with Mr. Dampier’s name, and which 
enables a magistrate to take penal recognizances from British 
subjects, not convicted of any specific offence, whenever he 
may have good reason to apprehend any breach of the peace. 
In default of such recognizances, parties may be committed to 
the civil jail. The object of this very proper enactment was, 
to enable men charged with the preservation of life, property, 
and the public peace, in a large district, to prevent those 
disgraceful outrages, by which, in Lower Bengal especially, men 
have long insulted the civil power. Of course there was the 
usual amount of clamour raised against the Act by Europeans, 
who hate subjection of all kinds, and who only begin to discover 
the inefficiency of the courts, when those courts are likely to 
check their turbulence and insubordination. But the working 
of the law has proved its own vindication. There is an appeal 
from decisions passed under this Act. No man has been un- 
justly confined under its operation. British subjects have been 
ipore circumspect and amenable to reason. Affrays have been 
more rare. No sensible man now makes this law his grievance. 
Act VI of this year equalized the duties on goods Imported to, 
and exported from, India, on British and foreign bottoms, and 
abolish^ the duties on goods carried from one Indian port to. 
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another, with exception to ports in the Straits, the Arracan, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. By this law the whole of 
India has been made one port. Another law of this year 
reminds us that the small State of Mandree, in the Presidency 
of Bombay, had become an integral part of the British Empire. 
By successive enactments, the criminal courts were enabled 
to punish wandering gangs of thieves and robbers by impri- 
sonment for seven years, without a Futwah from the law 
officer ; the jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes was clear- 
ly defined : the period of time within which suits might be 
brought to contest the award of the revenue authorities in the 
Bengal Presidency was limited, prospectively, to three years ; the 
duty on salt entering the North-West Provinces from other pro- 
vinces of this Presidency was repealed : and finally, the officers 
in charge of the revenue survey were empowered to compel 
the attendance of proprietors or farmers, with their accounts 
and documents, and to punish recusancy by fine. With the ex- 
ception of an Act for improving the discipline of the Indian 
Navy, no other remarkable law was passed in this year. And, 
in all the above laws besides the “ Dampier Act,*’ those for the 
equalization of customs, for the abolition of salt duties on 
Bengal salt, and for strengthening the hands of the revenue 
surveyors, are the most important. It is an object to let the 
salt manufactured by the Bengal Government travel up the 
country without any additional impost ; and the only duty 
levied at Allahabad is that on salt from Rajpootana, when it 
attempts to pass into Behar. As regards the survey, nothing 
could be done until Act XX. was passed. Zemindars and their 
agents stoutly refused to give the slightest assistance to one 
of the most useful and beneficial mea.-ures which the Govern- 
ment had ever devised, and from which it could derive no 
direct pecuniary advantage whatever. Public spirit is not 
often manifested in Bengal in the furtherance of public objects. 

The next year commenced with a very useful enactment for 
the trial of offences committed by British subjects in foreign 
States. This law gives us one uniform course of procedure in 
place of the diversity that had prevailed in the three Presi* 
dencies. It makes all subjects of the British Government, 
and all persons in the civil and military service of that Gov* 
ernment, and for six months after leaving service, amenable 
to any Company's court for felony, murder, and other aggra- 
vated offences committed by them m the territories of a foreign 
or independent Prince. A British subject committing a rob- 
bery in Oude may, under this law, be tried by a judge in the 
North-West Provinces, or by a commissioner or other civil 
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officer, presiding over any competent court in the foreign 
.territory. This Act has worked well hitherto. Although the 
number of Acts passed in this year was not great, yet several 
of them are not unimportant in character. We then saw laws 
passed, which, severally, abolished the useless practice of brand- 
ing and exposing convicts, protected the unfortunate share- 
holders of the Union Bank, provided for the safe custody 
of lunatics, and appointed an Administrator-General for 
the care of intestate estates. We saw other Acts, which placed 
the excise system of Calcutta on a better footing, which 
checked smuggling of salt, and obviated a deficiency which 
was felt by the Government in dealing with mutiny and 
sedition in the Company’s naval and military forces. This 
ends the catalogue of enactments for the year. 

The year 1850 was prolific of enactments of various kinds. 
We made Aden a free port ; we liberated the coasting trade of 
India ; we saw courts established for the recovery of small debts 
in Calcutta, Mxdras, and Bombay, which deprive the law of its 
delay, the Supreme Court of a deal of business, and the honest 
tradesman of the metropolis of a great deal of annoyance. No 
more popular or efficient institution has been as yet established as 
far as Calcutta is concerned. Without entailing great expense, 
without involving suitors in the mazes of the law, without ac- 
cumulating records, it enables creditors to realize with cheapness 
and facility a host of minor dues. It is presided over by judges 
of ability, who possess the entire confidence of the community. 
Its business has been greatly on the increase. The cry is wax- 
ing loud for the establishment of such courts in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs, and in the populous cities of Dacca, Patna, Moorshe- 
dabad, and others. If there is any complaint about the court, 
it is that its jurisdiction is limited to suits of 500 rupees in 
amount. It was one of the cherished projects of Mr. C. H. 
Cameron. Had that enlightened gentleman remained in India, 
he would have acknowledged that the success of the scheme 
has more than equalled his expectations. As the year rolled 
on, it was found necessary to amend the law with regard to the 
punishment of breaches of trust and misapplication of public 
moneys. The criminal courts of the Company were empowered 
to add fines to punishments inflicted on persons convicted of 
robbery and other offences against property, to levy such fines 
by distress, and to distribute the proceeds for the benefit of 
the injured . party. Judges and magistrates were very pra- 
perly protect against suits brought for acts done in the die- 
charge of their duties, though without jurisdiction, provided 
they weie done in good faith ; and the virulence Of rich and 
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disappointed individuals was to a certain extent baffled. A 
law regarding apprentices was promulgated. Any law or 
usage inflicting forfeiture of rights, property, or inheritance, by 
reason of loss of caste or change of religion, was for ever 
abolished. This great Act is known as that of liberty of 
c()!)science. The outcry against it has nf)t been very loud. 
Of course, some men are bound to contend for the sacred pri- 
vileges of bigotry, for the luxury of revenge, for the indi- 
ft-asible rights of Hindus to check the freedom of a strong 
will, the mnv»*ments of a reasonable conviction, the workings 
of an enlightened mind. Of course, too, some men would 
proc’aim that the Christian convert shall not have fair play, 
that Hindu intolerance shall always be respected, that the Bri- 
tish power is pledged to support persecution against the dic- 
tates of humanity and sound sense. But in a case like this, we 
are content to take part with Mr. Halliday in preference to Coun- 
sellor Leith, with Dr. Duff rather than Sir Erskine Perry, the 
sentiments of Christian statesmen, husbands, mothers, and wives, 
against the effusions of an undisguised rancour, and the sallies of 
a spurious zeal. There is a cant which is even worse than that 
of the Chadbands and the Stigginses. 

Wc resume our notice of the course of legislation. The land- 
revenue of the town of Calcutta was at length defined by 
law. An act for the conservancy of towns, other than Cal- 
cutta, was actually passed, in order to give the inhabitants of 
Bengal an opportunity of proving their supposed capacity for 
self-government. Wc believe that this Act has had a very bene- 
ficial effect, though not exactly that which its authors intended. 
It was vainly imagined that the heads of the native population 
would consort to tax themselves for the lighting of roads, the puri- 
fying of drains, the cleaning of tanks, and general purposes of 
conservancy. With very few exceptions, the Act has not been put 
in force, and nowhere has it obtained more than a partial success. 
We believe, too, that in most of the large towns, such as Dacca 
or Moorshedabad, any attempt of the kind would^ end in the 
most complete failure. Let one-half the population be swept 
away by some tremendous visitation, occurring from the want 
of the most obvious sanitary precautions, let bridges break 
down, roads become impassable, and heaps of filth block up the 
approach to the main bazar, we do not think that the inhabi- 
tants would come forward to tax themselves at four annas a head, 
or divest themselves of the least ^portion of their hereditary 
right to the enjoyment of impurities. After all the talk about 
self-government, and the Anglo-Saxon model,, we think thdt 
in conservancy there Is nothing like the powerful arm of the 

H 
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executive. Laws were about the same time enacted to en- 
courage merchant seamen, to protect sailors from crimps, and 
commanders from sailors. Other laws were made to enable the 
Government to confine State prisoners in Calcutta or anywhere 
else, so as to get rid of any danger of collision by means of a 
habeas corpus with the Supreme Court : to improve the mode 
by which public inquiries can be made into accusations brought 
against public servants, not removable from office without the 
sanction of the Government : to allow the use of counsel to 
all persons accused of any offence, in all courts whatsoever, of 
the East India Company : and to enable lands to be taken 
for our Railway from Howrah to the collieties. Two Acts 
wind up the important legislative proceedings of the year. 
The one is for the registration of joint-stock companies, or 
partnerships, whose joint-stock is transferable in shares with- 
out consent of all the parties ; and the other carries out the 
arrangement, of which we have already made mention, for the 
consolidation of the old Board of Customs and the Sudder 
Board of Revenue. Forty-five laws were enacted in this 
busy year — during which year, be it observed, the Governor- 
Gcneial was not two months at the Presidency ; and many of 
the Acts, as will be seen from the above selection, weie highly 
important in their principles and their bearing on the require- 
ments of the community. 

In the next year operations were somewhat delayed, owing 
to the late Mr. Bethune’s long and fatal illness. We saw, how- 
ever, the boon of deputy magistrates extended to the Presidency 
of Bombay, only eight years after the plan had been tried and 
found to answer in Bengal ; we saw officers of the Salt De- 
partment in Bengal empowered to search houses, on information 
given, that such houses contained more than one maund 
of salt ; and we saw Government authorized to levy an ela- 
borate scale of tolls on public roads and bridges, of which 
no use has been made as yet With regard to the Lower 
Provinces, it was jocularly said, but with truth, that the Act 
would be a dead letter, because no roads had been opened, and 
no bridges had been built Gambling in Bombay was put 
down : the land-revenue of Madras itself was attempted 
to be secured, but with what success we are unable to state. 
Various laws for the collection of the excise in the Straits 
Settlements were consolidated by one comprehensive enact- 
ment; and, for the satisfaction of Manchester, endeavours 
were made to stop the deterioration of cotton at Bombay, by 
the confiscation of the article, and the fine or imprisonment 
of the offending party. There were only sixteeu laws passed 
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In this year. The next year, however, swelled our code venf 
considerably. We came in for the benefit of the time and tofl 
given by Mr. Jackson to law-making during the latter part 
of the preceding year ; the Acts hammered out in that periodg 
making their appearance, spick and span, and in rapid sue* 
cession, after the commencement of the new year. The Act 
of Parliament for marriages in India was set agoing : marriage 
registrars were appointed, official and non -official, and no per* 
son can now have the least difficulty in being married accord* 
ing to the forms and rules of his persuasion in any part of 
India. The cost of a light-house on Pedra Bianca, a rock 
at the eastern entrance of the Straits of Singapore, to be 
named after the great hydrographer, Horsburgh, was pro- 
vided for ; the jaghir of Bethow, in the district of Cawnpore, 
granted to the ex-Peishwa, was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary civil and criminal courts, and we were thus re- 
minded of the enormous amount of yearly pension which an 
ill-advised arrangement had conceded to this State idler. The 
unlucky Municipal Act of 1847, for the improvement of Cal- 
cutta, was set aside in favour of another, almost as ill-fated in one 
point of view. An Inam Commission, or court, was appointed 
for the decision of suits about lands claimed to be held, wholly 
or partially rent-free, in Candeish,the Deccan, and the Southern 
Mahratta country. The Presidency of Bombay is swamped by 
these and similar burdens, and it is hoped that no foolish leniency 
will be shown in the working of the Act, The municipal com- 
missioners were furnished with another Act, framed for their 
especial benefit ; and if anything in the shape of varied legisla- 
tion could improve our sanatory condition, Calcutta ought by 
this time to have become a model city. The police of the city 
was next amended : the hands of its magistrates were strength- 
ened, and the provisions for the preservation of public peace 
and morality, scattered over no less than eleven kinds of rules 
and ordinances, were lucidly brought within the compass of a 
single law. Three Acts amended the law of evidence, and the 
procedure of the Supreme Court. By another, an attempt was 
made to purify the Mofussil courts, by enabling judge.<i to 
dismiss fraudulent pleaders, and by exempting pleaders from 
humiliating 6nes; and the excise revenue of the towh of 
Madras was secured by a long and elaborate law. The same 
Presidency obtained its Act for the acquisition of land required 
for public purposes. In Bombay, deputy^ collectors were 
appointed, and patels or heads of villages in the same Presi- 
dency were empowered to try pretty thefts and assaults, and to 
fine offenders in the sum of five rupees, or impHson them in the 
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stocks for forty-eight hours. Darogas in Bengal were no long- 
er allowed commission on the value of any stolen or plundered 
property which they might recover. The law for the prose- 
cution of ministerial officers was amended ; the province of 
Arracan felt the benefit of legislation, in a law which abolished 
the poll-tax in the towns of Akyab and Kyouk Phyoo, and 
substituted a tax on lands covered by dwelling-houses. 

The first remarkable law of the year 1853 is one against which 
there would have been a tremendous outcry formerly, but 
which passed without even a muttered growl. It is in reality 
the first of the Black Acts. It makes British subjects liable 
to the same duties, and the same punishments as natives, in 
respect of public charges and duties in the aid of police. 
This is the introduction of the end of the wedge ; and we have 
no doubt, that in due time, planters and zemindars, native and 
European, will be placed on a much more equal footing in their 
respective dealings with the Mofussil courts. The third and 
twelfth Acts of this year remind us that we have a railway 
actually in operation in the Presidency of Bombay, and that 
offences which may endanger the persons of travellers, and 
frauds which may injure the Railway Company, require to 
be visited with penalties, while passengers on the other hand 
must submit to certain rules. The other laws are of no 
general interest ; but as we write, we see the issue of a draft of 
an Act for railways in this Presidency, which will protect the 
Company and passengers by the trains from annoyance and 
loss. We here conclude our notice of the legislative features 
of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. The precise share taken 
by him, or by individuals in each particular law, it would ^ be 
impossible to state ; but we are quite certain that the working 
of the legislative system is, in a general way, as creditable to 
him as other parts of his rule, in which his ascendancy has 
been more prominently felt. 

We have hitherto omitted all direct mention of one of the 
most distressing events of the past year : we allude, of course, 
to the death of James Thomason, the honoured ruler of the 
North-Western Provinces. This event, with the assassination 
of Colonel Mackeson, threw a gloom over the close of 1853. 
We have lately had occasion to present in this Review a notice 
of the late Lieut-Governor's character and distinguished career, 
and the time is yet hardly come when those who loved 
his example in life, can talk of him with tongues that do not 
falter and eyes that do note fill. For his nomination to the 
Government of Agra, we hold that the country is under a debt 
to Lord Ellenbordugh, which may be a set-ofT to the song of 
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Somnath and to other eccentricities. The late Lieut-Gov- 
ernor had been nearly ten years in office. He had done 
much there, though something still remains to be done : he died 
on the scene of hi.s labours, amidst a people which he had bene- 
fited, with some beloved relatives not absent from his dying 
couch ; and happy is the man, we would say, with all the solem- 
nity that such a subject deinands, who crowns a life of such 
ability by such a Christian death. 

The allusion to Mr. Thomason's death naturally leads us to 
mention his successor, Mr. John Russell Colvin. Of this 
gentleman we expect great things. His large experience, his 
acute mind, his great energy, his rapid decision, and his varied 
infoimation, all seem to justify the choice of Lord Dalhousie. 
His nomination was celebrated by a public dinner at Calcutta 
given by men who had nothing whatever to hope at his hands, 
and was favourably received by the unanimous Service of the 
North-Western Provinces, as that of a new ruler without pre- 
judice and ^^ithuut partiality. Mr. Colvin may be promoted 
to a higher post at Madras ; but if he remains where he is, we 
are quite certain that he is just the man to take up the subjects 
to which Mr. Thomason did not entirely devote himself, espe- 
cially the judicial system of the North-West, and to introduce 
other reforms, for which even the model Government bad not 
found time. The selection of Mr. Colvin, we doubt not, will 
be remembered as creditable to the nobleman of whose adminis- 
tration we are treating. 

Two subjects have contributed to make the past few years of 
some interest even to Englishmen in England. The first is the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and the second is the agitation on the 
Renewal of the Charter, during six months of 1853, At the 
time of the great national show, India seemed really to have been 
brought nearer to England. Without the trouble of the over- 
land route, without reference to a single work on the East, 
without the perusal even of a Parliamentary Report, the 
public at home were enabled to contemplate, in one clear and 
comprehensive glance, the India of the Hindu, the India of the 
Mohammedan, and the India of the Company. We may re- 
member how, when many of the articles destined for the 
Crystal Palace had arrived in our metropolis, we got up a 
minor exhibition on our own account, and owing to the admi- 
rable arrangements of the Central Committee, we were enabledi 
in a morning lounge, to see by what p^rt of her resources 
India was to be represented in the World's Debate. We had 
no reason to be ashamed of the exertions of our local com- 
mittees, or of the liberality of private individuals. We sent 
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home specimens of all the manufactures which had flourished 
under successive native dynasties, and of everything to which 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise had given birth. Accordingly, nothing 
excited more general attention than the Indian corner. In- 
deed, there was food there for the reflection of intellects of 
every calibre ; for those who viewed India as a fit land for the 
application of a larger capital, a better Government, a more 
complete agency ; for those who regarded the country as one 
where younger sons are sent to make their fortunes ; for those 
who had read of it as a land of untold wealth and inexhaust- 
ible romance ; for those who thoughtfully saw, in its con- 
nection with England, a series of noble triumphs, linked 
imperisbably with the great Company and the British name. 
Nothing was wanting in that gorgeous spectacle, which could 
tell of its past history, or its present resources. Any par- 
tition might have been made the subject of a political trea- 
tise, of a commercial brochure, of a whole batch of reviews, of 
a long array of speeches, of a succession of memorials. There 
were dozens of subjects, the striking characteristics of which 
have since been skilfully alluded to by Mr. Campbell, or splen- 
didly, but truthfully, drawn by Mr. Kaye. There were the 
products of the Indian mine and torest ; of the flooded rice- 
fields of Bengal, the loam of the Doab, the black soil of the 
Nerbudda valley : the evidence of wealth honourably acquired 
and securely held by natives in the Benares of the Hindu, or 
the Delhi of the Mohammedan : the returns of the English 
capital diffused, without let or hindrance, in spite of all dema- 
gogues may say, on the plains of Nuddea, or the banks of 
the Megna: shawls and canopies, indigo, gums and medi- 
cines, destructive weapons, rude implements ofhusbandry, match- 
locks quaintly carved, ainiour splendidly chased, strange and 
uncouth instruments of discordant harmony, figures modelled 
to the life, showing the Rajah in his Durbar, the Anglo-Saxoo 
with his factory in full play, and the official in his cutchery— 
all this presented a wide field for disquisition and thought. 
Untravelled Englishmen and Englishwomen, by thousands, 
looked on the curious distinctions of Hindu caste, and the 
minute subdivisions of Eastern labour. Seme of the best 
specimens of jewellery were perhaps almost coveted by the re- 
presentatives of all the beauty and elegance of London. Political 
economists might look with indifference on dazzling or subtile 
fabrics, and argue that, if the labour to which they were owing 
was guided by exquisite skill, it was neither exerted with con- 
tinuity, nor aided by the power of machinery. Manchester 
with a contemptuous glance, saw there only the first liruit of 
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natural resources, of which the Company had failed to take ad- 
vantage, and the last relics of a native industry which their 
rule had well nigh crushed. Philosophy pondered : curiosity 
admiied: and pseudo-philanthropy might talk more than 
its aveiage amount of nonsense. Retired Indians saw once 
more those familiar objects and names, which revived the recol- 
lections of thirty years of service, and told them, in plain lan- 
guage, that the great mass of the population, with their pecu- 
liarities, their employments, and their social habits, were still 
the same. The student of history gazed on arms, fabricated in 
the aisenals of Jeypore and Kotah, and was reminded of the 
chivalry and the independence of the Rajpoot. From the 
arms of the Mahratta horseman and his gay tiappings, the 
thoughts reverted rapidly to Burke’s tremendous description of 
the goading of spears, and the trampling of cavalry, when the 
Carnatic lay prostrate befoie the invader; and occasionally, 
some careful reader might recall the times, when amidst a 
galaxy of nobles, and with an empire still unimpaired, Shah 
Jehan, or Aurungzebe, the Augustus of the East, displayed 
tapestries as gorgeous, riches more unbounded, and magnifi- 
cence mote legal, to the wondering eyes of two European 
travellers — Bernier, that lively and entertaining French Doctor, 
and Tavernier, that rambling jeweller, who had read nothing 
but had seen so much and so well." 

The recollections of that summer will not soon be effaced, 
and as the arrangements under which India was worthily repre- 
sented in England, were carried out by the officers of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government, acting with other independent gen- 
tlemen, the subject may fitly claim some little space in a paper 
which aims at giving a rapid view of his administration. 

It will not soon be forgotten, that during Lord Dalhousie’s 
tenure of office, the Company was summoned to give an ac- 
count of its stewardship. That a great Government should 
periodically be called to the bar of public opinion, that its 
doings should be rigorously scrutinized, that its defects and its 
merits should be permanently brought to light, is what every 
lover of quiet constitutional reform desires. But was this the 
course pursued by the public on the occasion of what may be 
the last renewal of the Charter? A cry suddenly arose, 
waxed louder, and ended in a prolonged howl. Without any 
system of rational investigation, without recourse to the publi- 
cations which threw light on Indian affairs, the press and the 
public at home settled down into the belief that the East 
India Company had done nothing for the people of India, had 
abandoned their sacred 'pharge, slurred over their duties, and 
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betrayed their trust. It would take a whole number of this 
Review to expose the fallacies uttered regarding the Indian 
administration, and to expose to deserved ridicule the quaclc 
medicines by which the oriental disease was to be cured. 

Scarcely anything was too absurd, or too contradictory, for 
credence. The Company had done nothing: they had done 
too much : they should take less money from the land and 
spend more on it : they should not run into debt : they should 
begin to educate the natives : they should provide honourable 
employments for the many natives whom they had educated. 
Every monstrous theory found a supporter, and we were com- 
pelled to listen successively to the wild and dangerous remedies 
proposed by Mr. Philliinore, to the inept effusions of Mr. 
Seymour, and to the sincere, but mistaken, reasoning of Mr. 
Bright. The whole agitation proves clearly the entire un- 
fitness of Parliament to legislate in detail for India, to deal with 
great Eastern questions, or do anything but give a better form 
of Indian Government at Home. With the.se grand and prima- 
ry features, some clear-minded men at home will alwavs be 
found competent to deal. An infusion of what is called the 
English element into Eastern discussions will always be a great 
gain. But it will be a fatal day for India, when the great 
sources of her revenue, the welfare of her hundred millions, 
and the authority of her Governors, are to be made the sport 
of men, who either aim at a cheap popularity, or are bound 
to .satisfy a pledge. The crowning proof of the danger to 
India, from direct parliamentary meddling, is to be found in the 
attempted abolition of the salt monopoly. A revenue of a 
million, voted away b)^ Sir John Mittimus, to gratify his con- 
stituents at Dratwills, without one thought as to how the defi- 
ciency is to be made good. A few more mistakes of this sort, 
and we shall, indeed, in the cant phrase of the day, have taught 
India the art of self-government. Meanwhile, the new arrange- 
ments for India are so far connected with Lord Dalhousie, 
that it is to him we shall mainly owe the boon of a separate 
Lieut-Governor for Bengal. This, one of the real wants 
of India, or at least of that part of it where agitators can 
shout the loudest, instead of being prominently put forward in 
the memorials of Associations and Committees, was inserted at 
the tail of a whole string of fancied wants, or nearly buried 
under a mountain of imaginary grievances It might 'have 
passed unnoticed, or have bleen honoured with the merited con- 
tempt assigned to so many other representations. It is known, 
however, as we have remarked, that the Governor-General 
brought to the notice of leading men at home the paratnoont 
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necessity that existed for making Bengal Proper a separate 
executive charge. A recommendation, coming from his clear 
and practised judgment, and expressed in his lucid convincing 
language, derived additional force from the fact, that if ever we 
had a Governor-General competent to the double task of pre- 
siding in the Supreme Council, and wielding the executive 
power of the Government in the Lower Provinces, Lord Dal- 
housie was the man. But the best horse may be over-tasked, 
and every one is now fully persuaded that the best security for 
reform and progress in Bengal is to entrust it to the ablest 
civilian that can be found. 

We cannot here pass over one measure, which, although not, 
during the life-time of its orginator, connected with the Gover- 
nor-General, has yet illustrated his administration. We allude 
to the attempt made to educate Hindu ladies of rank and po- 
sition, by the late Mr. Drink water Bethune. Whether^ this 
gentleman's plan was characterized by sound judgment in all 
its minute details, may be questioned ; but no one can deny 
that it was commenced with great earnestness, aided by princely 
liberality, and prosecuted with unwearied zeal. The debased 
condition of the Hindu female, it is allowed, had previously 
attracted the attention of other philanthropists. Missionaries 
have never lost sight of the object. There is a Society, estab- 
lished by the ladies of Calcutta, with corresponding membm 
in the Mofussil, which pursues this one aim alone. Mrs. Wil- 
son— a name which should be as widely known In India as that 
of Mrs. Fry in England— had been the first in the good work, 
nor did she lack the co-operation of such a divine as Heber, 
or the aid of such a gentle and noble nature as the late Lady 
William Bentinck. But India had not been standing still for 
the last eighteen years. The foundations now laid were 
broader, the crisis more favourable, the scene of the experiment 
was perhaps on a wider sphere. Of course, the plan met with 
opposition, with ridicule, with covert sneers, with open censure 
We were not warned, indeed, as we often have been, that the 
British faith is pledged to maintain in their integrily the darkest 
superstitions, the most bloody sacrifices, the most debasing 
error, the foulest pollutions, the worst crimes. The arguments 
on this occasion employed against the measure were often con- 
tradictory. It was useless to deal with prejudice so de^ly 
rooted as the non-education of women, for the Shastrw had 
declared that they must neither read nor write, and centun^ of 
experience had confirmed this detision. It was useless for a 
foreigner to dictate to wealthy Hindus r^arding ^ economy irf 
tbeb hoosehold, or to teach, in a public institution, what all 

1 
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enlightened natives were already teaching to the members of 
their families in safe and virtuous retirement. Education was a 
grand thing for men only. Education, for women, was a grand 
thing, but neither the hour nor the man had yet come. Of 
such kinds were the strictures on Mr. Bethune’s favoured 
plan. We may, many of us, remember the richness of 
illustration, and the heart-burning eloquence, with which, 
on a fine evening, in the commencement of the cold season 
of 1850, he opened the institution ; and we know, too, that 
Mr. Bethune died in the next year, and that Lord Dalhousie 
has since generously supported the institution out of his own 
pocket, until the Court of Directors can determine regarding it. 
But surely that native women should become educated, refined, 
capable of social intercourse, ornaments of the household, and 
not household slaves, is not more unlikely now, than some years 
ago it was that Kulin Brahmins should become Christians, that 
high-caste Hindus should cross the ocean, that native princes 
should proscribe Suttee. We have had of late signal instances 
in which natives have risen superior to the prejudices of caste ; 
and surely, it will be a happy day for India, when its wealthy 
and influential gentlemen shall appreciate that indefinable charm, 
which the presence of a well-educated woman sheds in every 
household ; or when at least they shall combine to abjure that 
false and frail philosophy, which, while it proclaims by old saws 
and modern instances, in popular poetry and prose, the irre- 
deemable vileness of one of God’s noblest creatures, consigns 
a being thus designated to some vain frivolities which can 
never satisfy the intellect, and to a fancied seclusion which can 
never guard the heart. 

We have attempted to describe in this paper the political 
events and the legislative reforms which have characterized the 
present administration. We shall now say a few words about 
the financial measures of the same period. During the past 
year, it has been duly notified by the Secretary in the Financial 
Department, that large loans, bearing interest at $ per cent, 
would be paid off, if parties in posses-sion of paper desired it, 
the option of converting their paper into the lower rate of 
4 per cent, being tendered to them at the same time. 

There now only remains one loan which pays the high 
rate of interest All cash subscriptions to the 4 per cent loan 
have been discontinued, and a three and half per cent loan 
has been opened. Thus, at a time, when men in England were 
denouncing the irretrievaUe confusion of the Company’s 
finances, were predicting more debt from the spread of terri- 
tory, and were talking about failing supplies and increasing 
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charges, the Government of India was quietly disproving such 
rash assertions by notifying its perfect readiness to pay off large 
loans. It is calculated that the saving to the State by the trans- 
fer of the papers, and the reduction in the rate of interest, will be 
about ten lakhs of rupees. Some foolish remarks have been made 
about this notification, as if there were anything strange in the 
idea of a man's paying his just debt, or decreasing his liabilities, 
when he could afford to do so. But besides the above saving, we 
have had the falling in of the ex-Peishwa’s huge pension of 
eight lakhs a year, and of another pension of seven lakhs a 
year, which had been a.ssigned to the ex-Peishwa's opponent, 
for two generations. The former of these stipends had been 
enjoyed from i8i8 to 1850. The latter from 1803 to 1853. 
The total amount drawn by these two royal idlers is no less 
than six millions sterling— sufficient to have paid off a consi- 
derable loan, or to have covered Bengal and Behar with 
bridges and roads. For the former pension, granted under the 
reprehensible extravagance of the Government of the day, 
we have to thank Sir John Malcolm, and for the latter bur- 
den we are indebted, we regret to say, to no less a person than 
the great Duke himself. Still we have here a reduction of 
one-quarter of a million, effected by the above savings, under 
three different heads, within three years. The Punjab surplus, 
for the next ten years, as we shewed in our Number for October 
last, will be nearly another quarter of a million, and if the 
Bombay Government only knew how to make the most of 
such lapses as Sattara, we might have had something thence 
to lessen the general burdens of the Slate. But the plan on 
which they recognise Inams and alienatioos of revenue in that 
Presidency, is something incomprehensible to us on this side of 
India. The Supreme Government should look to it. But it has 
been one of the evils of the Indian administration, that while 
under a refined centralization, much valuable time has been ex- 
pended on masses of irrelevant and isolated facts, on detach- 
ed references, which form no rule for future guidance, import- 
ant points which required scrutiny, flaws which should have 
been repaired, and radical vices which prevailed in all depart- 
ments, have managed to elude all enquiry and research. For 
the rest, our finances are, on the whole, in a hopeful condition. 
No new loan has been occasioned by the Burmese war, but on the 
contrary, as we have just remarked, the treasury was so full, that 
old loans were advertised for payment..^ The surplus from .the 
Punjab will cover the expenses df this war, and Pegu may, 
eventually, pay. The land-revenues of Bengal and Agra are 
generally fixed on a firm basis, and will not fiiictuate. The 
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returns from opium have not yet become less. The salt revenue 
may yet last, with a reduction of duty, if crude legislators at 
home are only checked in time. The public establishments are 
generally on a footing adequate to their various duties. The 
army may be reduced. If no new wars occur, we may be in 
a sound financial position within the next ten years. But we 
are well aware how many vain prophecies and hopes have been 
uttered on this deceptive subject. 

Perhaps the best way of estimating our finances, generally, is 
to look at the point in our political condition, to which the states- 
manship of Lord Ellenborough, the soldierly bearing of Lord 
Hardinge, and the comprehensive views of Lord Dalhousie, 
have now brought us. The chances against a rebellion in the 
Punjab are about twenty-five to one. Every year adds to our 
security, as the old Khalsa die off, as the agriculturists become 
attached to our rule, as the young and active become enrolled 
in our Irregulars. The wretched kingdom of Oude only 
awaits the man and the hour. The kingdom of Nagpore 
awaits, at the hand of Lord Dalhousie, a new ruler or the 
sentence^ of annexation. The kingdom of Nepaul, as Lord 
Dalhousie remarked in his celebrated Minute on Railways, can 
be no cause for apprehension while the minister JungBehadoor 
lives ; and even in the event of his demise, it is well known that 
the artillery of the Goorkhas is contemptible, and that they 
literally have not cavalry sufficient to face the irregular regi- 
ment stationed at Segowlee. The Nepaulese Durbar could 
not find riders to mount the horses of the Poosa stud. It is only 
as Infantry that the Goorkhas are valuable allies or formidable 
opponents. The kingdom of Gwalior shows us a small 
army, a young prince, who hitherto has promised well, and a 
wise minister, Denkur Rao Raghunath, who is doing all that 
his own sterling talents, rein arkable integrity, and high sense of 
honour can do, against intriguers who thwart his best measures 
and undermine his wise administration. The hundred petty 
states of Central India, under the care of agents and residents, 
are rescued from debt or saved from aggression. The best dis- 
tricts of the Nizam are in the hands of British officers. The 
high-spirited Rajpoots are managed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
with the same tact and talent as they were by Colonel Ix>w. 
There is no sound of disaffection in Mysore, no note of rebel- 
lion at Benares : even the Moplas are tolerably quiet, and the 
mountaineers of the North-West Frontier have not yet sacked 
Mooltan. We firmly believe that India has little to fear from 
ikktjaaaHs of the Aflfghan, the swords of the Goorkha, the 
bows and arrows of the Nagas, or the wild cry of the B^lochee. 
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The sea, our own prestige, and impassable mountains, may 
shield us from external invasion, unless some astounding com- 
bination of circumstances shall occur — and as regains the 
chances of internal warfare, we may well ask if there is any- 
where a native Prince who would dare twice to meet, in open 
held, a British force of io,ooo men, under the guidance of Sir 
John Cheape? 

It would be affectation to suppress, in a paper such as this, all 
mention of the personnel of the present administration. And 
we may fairly conclude this paper by advertence to the peculiar 
characteristics of the man, and to his mode of doing business. 
The most prominent feature of the present Government, it 
will be universally admitted, is its extreme vigour. In the 
Government of the Punjab, in the various grand reforms 
of public departments, in the control and supervision of all 
public officers, from the Board and the Sudder, down to the 
humblest official in the Excise or the Preventive line, in the 
enforcement of a respect for law, in the wielding of the execu- 
tive power, in the prosecution of material works, in necessary 
retrenchments, in judicious expenditure, there has been felt 
everywhere a firm and vigorous hand. No man ever accused 
Lord Dalhousie of doing anything weak. There has been no 
delay, beyond what was necessary tQ collect scattered facts, or 
to get at opinions which might be useful ; the ground has not 
been gone over twice and thrice, a flaw amended here, an 
omission repaired there, a mistake corrected in a third place. 
Wherever the blow fell, on cherished abuses, or official insub- 
ordination, it fell with crushing and irresistible force. Every 
man has been conscious of working under the eye of a Gov- 
ernor, who was determined to enforce a respect for discipline, 
who would accept no vain excuses, and whom no sophistry 
could elude. Accordingly, in the two Governments which have 
come more directly under Lord Dalhousie's management, the 
Punjab and Bengal, the effects of this vigour have been conspicu- 
ous. We have heard enough of several cases in which the head 
of the Government has thought it incumbent on him to check 
an insubordinate or captious spirit by trenchant severity, and 
we know, too, that in some instances, the bolt has fallen not on 
the humble dwelling, but on the loftiest palaces— the ingens 
fdnus and the montinm culmina. But in this we can see no- 
thing but even justice and wise dealing. What should we think 
of a Governor who delivered philippics against some unlucky 
subaltern or some friendless deputy collector, and reserved 
ibr delinquents of high station the cautious ^monition, the 
gentle remonstrance, and the mild rebuke? Lord Dalhousie 
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has spared no man who, in his opinion, failed to act up to his 
duty, or transgressed the bounds of official propriety, as will be 
acknowledged by grave Judges, ancient Brigadiers, and sedate 
Boards. It is rumoured that even higher personages have felt 
the weight of his anger, and have gladly retreated from an 
encounter where one party is sure to get the worst. 

Si rixa cst ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the necessity for 
the strong language actually employed on some of the occasions 
to which we are alluding, but no man can doubt the motives by 
which the Governor-General has been actuated at such times. 
They are none other than respect for law, jealousy for the inter- 
ests of the State, a desire to uphold constituted authority, and a 
wish to see zeal and activity not idly spent in vain altercation, 
but carefully contributing their quotas for the furtherance of 
the public service. 

The amount of labour which Lord Dalhousie has got through, 
has probably not been surpassed by any of his predecessors, 
though neither Lord Ellenborough, nor the amiable Lord Auck- 
land, ever spared themselves in this respect. The minutes of 
His Lordship, their rapid succession, their variety, their pith 
and pointedness, have long been celebrated, not merely in offi- 
cial circles, but in drawing<-rooms and at dinner tables. Two 
ponderous Blue Books attc.st his diligence, and allow every man 
to judge of his capacity. Several of his State papers, on matters 
connected with the Punjab, have found their way into the Lahore 
Chronicle^ and have been copied by other papers : and we have 
had the perusal of several others in the Calcutta dailies during 
the past year. Of these, the paper on plantations in the five 
Doabs is remarkable for its elegance and finish : that on the 
public works of the Bengal Presidency criticises the failings of 
the unlucky Military Board, and points out the remedy for our 
miserably neglected roads and bridges, with a force and conclu- 
siveness positively irresistible : and just six months ago, we saw 
in the Minute on Railways for all India, a convincing proof of 
Lord Dalhousie’s signal capacity for dealing with important 
social questions and for supplying the. real wants of an extend- 
ed empire. The style of his Minutes is singularly luminous, 
though not perhaps always free from marks of haste. The 
swelling periods, the apt illustrations, at times makes us think 
that the writer imagined himself engaged in an attempt to 
rouse, by narrative, the apathy of the Upper House, or was 
breaking a lance with some old opponent on a question of East- 
ern policy. The lucid statements of facts, and the complete 
mastery of the details exhibited in the Minutes, are not more 
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striking than the liberal sentiments, the comprehensive policy, 
and the enlarged statesmanship, which pervade and animate the 
whole composition. Wc shall hope that Lord Dalhousie's va- 
luable papers, some of which are little Codes on Oriental topics, 
may not remain accessible only to a few persons immediately 
connected with Government, or be buried under the huge masses 
of rubbish which make up so much of our records : but that 
at some future day “ the Dalhousie State papers," revised by 
their noble author, may vindicate his policy, disarm his oppo- 
nents, and delight his friends. 

We know no Governor, except Lord William Bentinck, who 
has gone so much into detail, as Lord Dalhousie. He has done 
this generally, without trenching on the province of subordinate 
officers, or attempting, except occasionally, to do work which 
such persons must know more about. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Governor-General can lay down rules for the 
settlement of a large district, for the allowances of lumberdars, 
or the rights of the cultivators, as well as a Thomason or 
a Lawrence, or that he could lecture on the complicated pro- 
cedure of civil courts in Bengal, and devise means for the 
amelioration thereof, with the legal acuteness and the luminous 
precision which mark all the writings of Mr. John Peter 
Grant. But he has shewn a wonderful aptitude for master- 
ing so much of the multifarious details of Indian business, 
as was necessary to enable him to arrive at just conclusions 
on any one great question ; and his sagacity, sharpened by long 
practice, has enabled him to pierce through the obscurity caused 
by Indian nomenclature, official technicalities, and strange forms. 
Nor is this knowledge of detail confined to mere civil duties. 
Lord Dalhousie has made military subjects, such as the organi- 
zation of troops, and their equipments, hi% peculiar study. We 
do not mean by this that he has been prone to meddle with 
subjects which only professional men can deal with — on the con- 
trary, we are certain that he would be the very last man to lec- 
ture Hannibal on the art of making war, and no one ever 
thought of saying of him, pretty much what was said of Lord 
John Russell, that he would command the Fox or the Ftroao 
to-morrow. But in every thing that touches on the clothing 
transport and housing of troops, the raising and arming 
of irregular levies, in all that concerns the Ordnance or the 
Commissariat, the efficiency or the health of the sepoy and 
the soldier, the Governor-General has manifested a clearness 
of comprehension, and a soundness^of judgment, which have 
commanded the admiration of distinguished military officers. 
Several of his suggestions were found very valuable at the time 
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when the Irregular regiments were organized for the Punjab 
after its annexation ; and it has been truly said, that in the con- 
duct of the Burmese campaign, he has acted as his own war 
minister. 

We shall endeavour to close this imperfect sketch of a splen- 
did and successful Administration, by summing up the merits 
of Lord Dalhousie as an administrator in the East. Great sa- 
gacity in foreseeing events, and great energy and vigour in deal- 
ing with them : indexible determination in the cause of hu- 
manity, justice, or due subordination : a happy selection of 
instruments to carry out purposes happily devised : no un- 
due shrinking from responsibility : hearty devotion of time 
and labour to the manifold duties of his position : a high sense of 
honor, a love of candour and truth — these are the qualities 
which have characterized his six years’ rule. It may be thought 
that, placed in a position towering above other men, with success 
waiting on his plans, with a will to which that of Councillors 
and Directors has often yielded, he has not invariably remem- 
bered how thin a partition divides firmness from obstinacy, jus- 
tice from harshness, and manly independence from pride. 

The adjacent vices,” as they are termed, are often more dan- 
gerous than those most opposed to virtue. But however this 
may be, we are quite sure that Lord Dalhousie has tact enough 
to remember, that the management of parties at home requires 
greater delicacy and lightness of touch than we are wont to 
see applied in the direction of the public service in this coun- 
try. A Governor-General crushing Boards, and wigging Ge- 
nerals without the chance of a reply, is in a different position 
from the member of a ministry at home. These are not the 
days when even what Junius termed the ^'imposing superior- 
ity ” of Lord Chatham’s talents would command the Cabinet 
and awe the House. But we have no fear that Lord Dalhousie 
will be declared ” impracticable ” by any party in England. 

With one exception, which after all may have better results 
than what appears likely, complete success has hitherto attended 
every political or social measure originating with Lord Dal- 
housie. A great kingdom, on the shores of the five rivers, 
acknowledges him as the author of a splendid revolution, 
a brilliant metamorphose, a bloodless change. Vast and com- 
prehensive reforms have been devised, prosecuted, and are now 
being carried out under his rule. To him the greatest state in 
the Deccan owes a change in its political relations with thg 
British Government, which^removes only the evil and leaves the 
good untouched. The mXy ruler of Cashmere, to the astonish- 
ment of the Khalsa, the Bidee and the Mussulman fanatic, has 
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paid him personal homage. The son of the last great ruler 
of the Punjab has, under his very eyes as it were, renounced 
the religion of his fathers, for the one true faith. The produc- 
tions of the Governor-Gencrars pen have well nigh re- 
minded some of their readers of the State papers of Can- 
ning. The clear tones of his voice have told exiles in 
India, that the race of English orators is not yet extinct. 
In the midst of war, he has quietly proclaimed to the world 
the solvency of the Company's Government, and he has 
been the first Governor who has really made a reduction in 
our debt. He has visited countries which other lulers had 
never even dreamt of visiting, and has analysed subjects which 
had dropped as too heavy from their hands. Annexation, postal 
reform, the acceleration of intercourse, the promotion of sound 
education, the reduction of expenditure by direct and indirect 
mea.surcs — he has tried his hand at most things, and has suc- 
ceeded in all he has tried. The whole, too, has been accom- 
plished before the meridian of life. It may yet be only an 
episode in his personal history that he was once Governor- 
General of India. He still wants five years of the time of life 
which Aristotle fixed as that of the maturity of the intellectual 
powers. In the period which must yet elapse before he 
retires from the Indian arena, he may accomplish ends, ade- 
quately to describe which, it will require more space than we 
have already filled. And at home it will not readily be ima- 
gined that he is to be donatus rude. No retirement at a country 
seat, no occasional appearance in the Upper House, no content- 
ment with past triumphs, should be the lot of this perfect man of 
business, this experienced statesman, this successful Viceroy. 
The knowledge which he has acquired is, moreover, of two 
different and opposite kinds, which may be brought to bear 
wonderfully on the same ends. He has known what it is to 
hold office in England, to receive deputations, to watch the 
working of factories, and to appreciate some of those hundred 
influences which regulate the course of public affairs at home. He 
has wielded the whole power of an Eastern Government, absolute 
but not despotic, where so much depends on the will of a sin- 
gle individual. Two extremes are to him equally familiar. 
He can tell on the one hand how, in England, great interests 
are to be won over, how privilege is to be reconciled with 
labour, how the tactics of party are to be judiciously arrayed^ 
how the minister must seem to expi^ss the will of the nation, 
while acting out his own. And on the other, he can say where 
the State in the East should take the initiative : he knows the 
mount of evil which arises, both from the absence of respect 
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for law, and from laws perverted to mischief: he can well un- 
derstand how ill-suited are representative institutions, chartered 
debating clubs, and Anglo-Saxon theories, to a people whose 
whole history is the usual dull record of rapid conquest, tem- 
porary vigour, eventual degeneracy and decay. He has ac- 
quired this double knowledge at a time when other rulers had 
only just begun to turn their faces to the East. In the prime 
of life he has been the first servant of the great Company. He 
may again, yet in his vigour, be amongst the foremost ministers 
of the Crown. He may give a practical contradiction to the 
assertion, that exiles in the East have dropped behind the age, 
that English ideas and associations are opponent to their nature, 
that they come back amongst Englishmen of keen intellect 
and refined perceptions, like the * mummies of Egypt, or like 
massive statues exhumed from the depth of some cave temple. 
His shining talents, his great and diversified experience, may 
yet find, in the bustle of English politics, or the stirring events 
which are agitating Europe, their appropriate employment and 
scope. Retaining a lively remembrance of that marvellous 
Indian Empire, to the growth of which scarce any historian has 
done justice, and adding thereto a just appreciation of the 
symmetry of the British constitution, which surpasses even the 
dreams of the wisest of Greek philosophers, Lord Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India, may gracefully descend from his 
vantage ground to a struggle with his compeers — and whether 
in the ranks of the opposition, he supports measures without 
undue subserviency, and denounces them without personal ran- 
cour, or whether he adds the weight of his influence, his name 
and his talent, to some high official conclave, he may contribute 
hereafter, for many a day, to maintain our England in her 
position as the Empress of every useful art and ennobling 
science, as the Herald pf Philanthropy, as the Messenger of 
Truth to the farthest regions of the earth, and as the Island 
Queen in the great congre^^)! the world. 



FOREFATHERS OF MAHOMET, AND HISTORY 
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1. Essai sur L'Histoire des Arabes. Par A. P. Caussin da 
Perceval Paris, 1847. Vol. I. 

2. Life of Mohammed. By A. Sprenger, M. D., Allahabad, 1851. 

3. Sirat WAckidL (Arab. MS) 

4. Sirat Tabari (Arab. MS) 

5. Strat Hishdmi (Arab. MS.) 

I N a previous article upon the Ante -Mahometan History of 
Arabia, we endeavoured to give a connected view of the 
progress of events at Mecca, from the most remote period to 
which our knowledge extends, down to the middle of the 
fifth century of our era ; and about that period we left Cossai 
in the possession of all the important dignities of the city, 
both religious and political. 

The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ 
from those of the wandering Bedouins. They were, to some 
extent, modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, 
and the peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition ; 
but the ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of poli- 
tical movement, were in reality the same at Mecca &en, 
(so wonderfully have they survived the corroding effects of 
time), as exist in the desert at the present day, and have been 
so graphically pourtrayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 

It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, 
before the establishment of Islam, any Government in the 
common sense of the term.* No authority existed whose 
mandate must be put into execution. Each tribe formed a 
republic of opinion, and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, 
who chanced to be acting together, was the sovereign law ; 
but there was not any recognized exponent of the' popular 
will ; each tribe was free to hold back from that which was 
clearly decreed by the rest; and no individual was more 
bound than his collective tribe to a compulsory conformity 
with the desire of the public. Honor and revenge supplied the 
place of a more elaborate system : the former prompted the 
individual, by the desire of upholding the name and influent 
of his clan, to a compliance with^ its wishes; the latter 
provided for the respect of private right, by the prospect C|f 
an unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In effect the will of 

• See remerki by Spreaier iiohammeit pp. s^ S3). 
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the majority did form the general rule of action for all * 
although there was a continual risk that the minority might 
separate, and assume an independent, if not opposing, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society 
necessary, was then, even as now, the curse of the Arabs. 
Blood once shed was not easily effaced : its price might 
be rejected by the heir, and life for life demanded. Retalia- 
tion followed retribution : the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, took 
up the claims of the sufferer, and identified them as their 
own ; and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated 
blow not unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in 
a protracted and bloody strife. Still, in a system which 
provided no magisterial power to interfere with decisive 
authority in personal disputes, it cannot be doubted that 
the law of retaliation afforded a check (however defec- 
tive) upon the passions of the stronger; and that acts of 
violence and injustice were repressed by the fear of retri- 
bution from the friends or relatives of the injured party. 
The benefit of the custom was further increased by the prac- 
tice of patronage or guardianship. The weak resorted to 
the strong for protection ; and when the word of a chief or 
powerful man had once pledged him to grant it, the pledge 
was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their 
own wishes or those of the people. But in reality their powers, 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. Their 
position always secured for them an important share in form- 
ing and giving expression to the public opinion, so that, 
excepting in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils 
and the actions of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence 
gained from the local oflices of the Kaaba and the pilgrimage, 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca differed from their brethren of the 
desert. an*d exercised a more systematic and permanent rule. 
It is important, therefore, carefully to trace downwards the 
history of these oflices. which Cossai, with the hope of establish- 
ing a stable government, concentrated, first in his own person, 
and then in that of his eldest son. The oflices are commonly 
reckoned five in number: I. Siedya and Rifdda; the 


* We meet with few instances of punishments inflicted by society upon 
offenders before Islam. In one case avobber's hands were cut off for the theft of 
treasure belonging to the Kaaba: another man was exiled for tea years on 
suspicion of connivance at the theft. (Tabari^ p. 73.) 
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e-xclusive privilege of supplying water and food to the pil- 
grims. II. Kiydda ; the command of the troops in war. 
I IL Liti/d ; the standard, or right of mounting the banner, 
and presenting it to the standard-bearer. IV. Hijdba ; the 
charge of the Kaaba. V. Ddr al Nadwa ; the presidency 
ill the Hall of Council.* 

Cossai had four sons, the two most distinguished of whom 
arc called Al 3 D AL Dau, and Add MiiNAKt(the latter born about 
430 A. D.). The narrative of the patriarch's last days is thus 
simply told by Wdekidi. In process of time Cossai became 
old and infirm. Abd al Dar was the oldest of his sons, 
but he lacked influence and power ; and his brethren raised 
themselves up against him. Therefore Cossai made over all 
his offices to his first-born, saying — “ Thus wilt thou retain 
“thine authority over thy people, even though they raise 
“ themselves up against thee ; let no one enter the Kaaba, 
“unless thou hast opened it unto him ; nor let any banner of 
“ the Coreish be mounted for war, but thou be the one who 
“mountest it with thine own hands; let no man drink at 
“ Mecca, but from thy drawing ; nor any pilgrim eat therein, 
“ except of thy food ; and let not the Coreish resolve upon any 
“ business, but in thy Council Hall.” So he gave him up the 
Hall of Council, and the custody of the Holy House, and the 
giving of drink and of food, that he might unite his brethren 
unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried in Al Hajdn.} 


*See SprtHfier's Lift of Mohammed^ p. 6— C. de Perceval^ Vol. L, p. 237 
stq» Some make the LtwA^ or .Staiid.tidship, to imply the Leadership also; but we 
find these offices held separately by different persons. But supposing that they are 
reckoned os one, then the Sicaya and KUada might be regarded as distinct, to 
make up the five offices. 

It has been already stated that Cossai did not keep in his own hands the lesser 
ceremonial offices of the pilgrimage, as the If&dha and IjAza^ or right of dismissal, 
and heading the procession on the tour to Arafat ; but this tour was conducted 
under his superintendence, as he then gave the pilgrims water and food ; and we 
read that he used to kindle a great fire at Mucdalifa, to guide the pilgrims on the 
night of their return thither from Arafat— **a practice,” says Wdekidi, ** continued 
up to the present day.” {H'dckidh p- 12).) 

t Cossai called two of his sons after his gods, jiha Mendf and Abd al Ozaa ; one 
after hiif house, Abd ai Ddr; and one, who died young, after himself, a/ 
Cossau Abd Mendf was named Al Camr from his beauty ; but it is said that 
his proper name was Al Mughira ; his mother however dedicated him to Mendf, 
the greatest idol at Mecca ,* so that name prevailed over the other. {Tabari^ pp. aS, 
26.) From Abd al Ossa descended Khaatjj Mahomet’s first wife^ 

X This is from WdekitU, p. la,— See also Tabari^ p, 35. Al Bajdn is a hill ^near 
Mecca, which became henceforth the burial-ground of the Quorayshitei (if, indeed, 
It was not SO before). [Sprenger^ p. 26.) 
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Through the careful providence of his father, Abd al Dar 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- 
parison with his brother Abd Mendf, on whom the real 
management of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh 
quarters for the growing population of Mecca.* Upon the death 
of Abd al Dar, the whole of the offices of State and Religion 
passed into the hands of his sons ; but they all died within 
a few years after, and his grandsons, who then inherited the 
dignities of the family (500 A. D.), were of too tender years 
effectually to maintain their rights. 

Meanwhile the sons of Abd Men&f had grown up, and conti- 
nued in possession of their father’s influence. The chief of them 
were Al Muttalib, Hflshim, Abd Shams, and Naufal.t These 
conspired to seize from the descendants of Abd al Dar the 
hereditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. Hdshim took the 
lead, and grounded his claim on the superior dignity of 
his branch of the family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, 
headed by Amir, his grandson, refused to cede any of their 
rights ; and an open rupture ensued The society of Mecca 
was equally divided by the two factions, one portion of the 
Coreish siding with the claimants, and the othet with the ac- 
tual possessors of the dignities ; while but few remained 
neutral. Both parties swore that they would prosecute their 
claim, and be faithful among themselves, so long as their 
remained water in the sea sufficient to wet a tuft of wool. To 
add stringency to their oath, Hdshim and his faction Riled 
a dish with aromatic substances, and having brought it 
close to the Kaaba, they thrust their hands therein as they 
swore, and rubbed them upon the Holy House. The 


* This seems to be the real state of the case, although the accounts differ. Thus 
WAckidi says, that after Cossai’s death, Abd Men&f succeeded to his position and 

to the Government of the Coreish 

dXsJ JaXk I ^ A tradition is given by Asraclci, that Cossai himself divided the 

offices between Abd al DAr and Abd MenAf, and allotted to the latter the giving 
of drink and food, and the leadership. But had it been so, then the descendants 
of Abd MenAf would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 


t He had six sons and six dangh^^ The eldest of the sons was Al Muttalib. 
{ Wdekuli, pp. 13-14AO mentioned in the text above were by one 

mother, Atika, of the Bani Gays AylAn* Naufid was by a female of the Beni 
SAssAa. WAckldi mentions a third wife. C. de Perceval mkkes Abd Shams the 
eldest son. (See also Tadari, p an.) ^ 
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opposite party sfoiilarly dipped their hands into a bowl of 
blood.* 

The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest ; and 
the ranks were already marshalled in 6ight of each other, when 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a 
truce, upon condition that Hdshim and his party should have 
the offices of providing food and water for the pilgrims, and 
that the descendants of Abd al Dar should as hitherto retain the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the Ban- 
nership. Peace was restored upon these terms, f 

Hashim (born A.D. 464 }), thus installed in the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims, fulfilled it with a princely magni- 
ficence. He was himself possessed of great riches, and many 
others of the Coreish had also by trading acquired much 
wealth. He appealed to them as his grandfather Cossai had 
done : — “ Ve are the neighbours of God, and the keepers of his 
house. The pilgrtms who come honoring the sanctity of his 
temple are his guests, and it is meet that ye should entertain 

* Hence the former were called t the *' sweet scented,” or those who 

pledged themselves in perfumes ; the latter, stkJf the lickers of blood.” 

Sprenger calls the former party the Liberals, the latter the Camervatives. But 
on the part of the latter there was no greater conservatism than the natural desire 
to retain the dignities and power they already possessed : on the past of the 
former there was no greater libeialism than the assertion of their pretensions to a 
portion of those dignities and power. The principles of both were the same. 
Neither had any intention of effecting a change in the religious or political 
system. Both recognised the patriarchi-oligarchical form of the constitution, and 
both would continue it, without any intention of adopting a more efficient and 
enlightened regime. It was a simple struggle for power on the part of two 
branches of the dominant family. But Sprenger’s principle of a spirit of enquiry 
and advance towards the truth, before Mahomet’s time, prepared him to recognise 
in the stock of Abd Menftf the seeds of liberalism, which (as it appears to us) 
were no more there than in the stock of Abd al Dar. 

t The Leadership is not here specified, and the inference might thence be drawn 
that it followed the Bannership, But we know from subsequent histoir, that the 
leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams, and from him was inherited in 
regular descent by Omeiya, Harb, and Abu Sofi&n. (See Sprenger, p. 96. note i.) 
The three offices retained by the descendants of Abd al Dar remained m that line* 
The custody of the Kaaba was generously continued by Mahomet to the pavtyin 
possession at the opening of Islam, though hitherto one of his opponents. The 
Hall of Council was sold by Ikrima, who had inherited it, to the Cfaliph Modwtai 

who made it the House of Government ]ll jl j,— *‘and so,” adds WAckldV 

** it oontinues in the hands of the Caliphs even unto this day ” (p. 13X)« 

t This is according to C de Perceval’s calculations, which have our eonfidenoe 
as near approximations to fact. Sprenger places HAshim’s birth A.D. 449. (Vl^e 
AHoHc fmmoh No. CCXXI., p. 35s*) 
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them above all other guests. God hath specially chosen and 
exalted you to this high dignity: wherefore honour his guests 
and Thresh them : For^ from distant cities^ on their lean and 
jaded camels^ they come unto you fatigued and harassed, 
with hair dishevelled, and bodies covered with the dust and 
filthiness of the long way. Invite them, then, %vith hospita- 
lity, and furnish them with water in abundance. HAslum 
set the example by a munificent expenditure from his 
own resources, and the Corcish were forward to contribute, 
every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was also 
levied upon all.* Water sufificient for the prodijjious assem- 
blage of pilgrims was collected in cisterns by the Kaaba from 
the wells of Mecca ; and in temporary reservoirs of leather at 
the stations on the route to Arafat. The feeding commenced 
upon the day before the pilgrims started for MinA and Arafat, 
and continued until the assemblage dispersed 1 During this 
period they were entertained with pottage of meat and bread, 
of butter and barley, variously prepared, and with the favourite 
national repast of dates4 

Thus Hdshim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name 
is even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his follow-citizens, reduced by a 
long-continued famine to extreme distress. § He proceeded to 
Syria, and purchased an immense store of bread, which he 
packed in panniers, and conveyed upon camels to Mecca. 
There the victuals were cooked for distribution ; the camels 
were slaughtered and roasted ; and the whole parted among 
the people. Destitution and mourning were suddenly turned 


* WAckidi, pp. 13-14. The fixed cess is noted at icx> Heraclian Mithcals. Spren- 
ger thinks that this may mean ihe aureus of Constantine, which Gibbon calculates 
at 1 1 shillings. The fixed contribution from each would thus exceed £$o. The 
richer of the merchants moy have given so much. It is certain that mercantile 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, and especially among the Coreish. The 
profits of each expedition are stated to have generally doubled the capital stock 
employed. And as the ostentatious Arabs would generally expend all that they 
could on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage, the sum specified is not an unlikely 
one for the more extensive traders. But as a general and uniform cess on each 
person or head of a family, it appears excessive and improbable. The period 
alluded to, however, is early in the sixth century, and we cannot look for any great 
certainty of detail in such matters at that remote era. 

t The day before starting is called ^ j I ^ yl and falls on the 8th of Dzul 

Hiji. The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the lath of the 
same month. 

X The forgoing account is chiefly from WAekidi, p. 14. 

B On the . liability of Mecca still to famine from long drou^t, see Burkhdrifs 
Tfwels im Arahia, p, 240. 
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into mirth and plenty ; and It was (the historian adds,) ** as it 
were tlic beginning of new life after the year of scarcity.”* 

The foreign relations of the Coreish were managed solely by 
the sons of Abd Mendf. With the Roman authorities and the 
Ghassdnide ruler, H^him himself concluded a treaty ; and he 
received •from the Emperor a rescript, authorizing the Coreish 
to go to and fro in security.^ He also gained the friendship 
of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to carry their 
goods without hire4 His brother Abd Shams made a treaty 
with the Najdshy, in pursuance of which they traded with the 
land of Abyssinia : his other brothers, Naufal and A1 Muttalib, 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia, who 
allowed them to traffic in Ir^c and Pars, the latter with the 
Kings of Himyar, who encouraged their operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction.^ 

To Hdshim is ascribed the credit of regulating the mercan- 
tile expeditions of his people, so that every winter a caravan 
set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, while in the sum- 
mer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the other Syrian 
marts.ll 

The success and the glory of.H&shim exposed him to the 
envy of Omeiya, the son of his brother, Abd Shams. Omeiya 
was opulent, and he sought to expend his riches in a vain 
attempt to rival the splendour of his uncle’s nounificence. 


* Wdcktdi, p p. 22 It ib added by all the Mahometan hutorians, 

that this is the origin of the name Hdshim, le,, he that a^the victaali t — 

But the meaning of the word is more likely to be a mere coin- 
cidence, and not the origin of the name of H&shim, which was already in exiitence. 
Thus the leading opponent of our H&shim, in the struggle fur the offices, was Amr, 
son of ffdsAim, son of Abd al Dar ; so that already there was a cousin styled by 
the same name. The Arab poets, however, delighted in the pun upon the name ; 
and we have fragments of poetry referring to it, handed down to us in the traditions. 
Hftshim's proper name is said to have been Amr. 

t It is added that so often as he went to Anckira {Jffcjtra) he was admitted into 
the presence of the Emperor, who honored and esteemed him ; but the legend, no 
donbt, originated in the desire to glorify this ancestor of the prophet. (n^deJUdif 
pp. 13*14 — TIadari, p. 23.) The former says, that both the Caysar and the N^iihy 
honored and loved him. 

0, 3 j-9iS ^ yu ja»J I J.i.1 j X 

ij j 

p. 14.) The meaning of this passage seems to be es we have given it 

in tte teat. 

I 7W»rt, p. *3. » iretiUi, p. ly-TOmi, p. m. 

K 
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The Coreish perceived the endeavour, and turned it into 
ridicule. Omeiya was enraged. “ Who is Hdshim ?** said he, 
and he defied him to a trial of superiority.* H4shim would 
willingly have avoided a contest with one so much his inferior 
both in years and in dignity ; but the Coreish, who loved such 
exhibitions, would not excuse him ; so he was forced to con- 
sent, with the stipulation, however, that the vanquished party 
should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten years exiled 
from Mecca. A Khoz^ite soothsayer was appointed umpire ; 
and having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced Hd- 
shim to be the victor. Then Hdshim took the fifty camels, 
and slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them 
all that were present. But Omeiya set out for Syria, and re- 
mained there the full period of his exile.f 

Hdshim was now advanced in years, when on a mercantile 
trip to the north, he visited Medina with a party of Coreish. 
As he traded there in the Nabathsan market^ he was attract- 
ed by the soft figure of a female, who from a lofty position was 
directing her people how to buy and sell for her. She was 
discreet, and withal comely ; and she made a tender impres- 
sion upon the heart of Hdshim. He enquired of the people 
whether she was married or single; and they answered that 
she had been married to Oheiha, and had borne him two sons, 
but that he had then divorced her. The dignity of this lady, 
they added, was so great in her tribe, that she would not marry 


* It is difficult to express in any language, but the Arabic, the idea conveyed by 

It was a vainglorious practice of the Arabs, in which one party 

challenged another, claiming to be more noble and renowned, bnve and 
generous, than he. Each brought forward his ambitious pretensions, and the 
arbiter judged accordingly. 

t WAtkidi^ p. 135^ — Th^ari, p. 14 . The Mahometan historians add: '‘This 
was the beginning of the enmity between H&shim and Omeiya," meaning between 
the Omeyads and Abbassides. To give a mysterious and a sort of predestined 
appearance to this conclusion, it is pretended that HSshim and Abd Shams 
(Omen's father) were twins ; that the one first bom came forth with his finger 
adhering to the forehead' of his fellow : and that* on being severed, blood dowed 
from the wound. The soothsayers were consulted, and declared that there would 
be bloodshed between them or their descendants. iTabarh p. 33*) WAckidi does 
not give this legend. It is an evident Abbasside fable. The envv of Omeiya, and 
the rivalry between the branches of Hftshim and Abd Shams, need no such recon- 
dite explanation. They were the natural result of the retention of power and 
office one of two collateral lines. The HAshimites had the chief dignities of 
giving and drink to the pilgrims. The Omeyads posses s ed only the leader- 
ihipu battle. What more natnndf than that the latter should envy the former ? 

X That one of the marts at Medina should have been then cnirently called by 
this name, is proof that the Nabatheans long before had extensive mercantile 
dealing so for south ai Medina. 
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any onci unless it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns, and have the power of divorce if she 
disliked her husband. This was Salma, the daughter of Amr, 
a Khazrajite of the Bani Najjar.* 

So Hishim demanded her in marriage ; and she consented, 
for she was well aware of his nobility and renown. And he 
married her ; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan : he also invited some of 
the Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria ; and on its return, Hdshim carried his bride 
with him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy advanced, 
she retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there (A. D. 
497) brought forth a son, who, from the white hair which 
covered his infantile head, was called Shiba al Hamd. Not 
long after, Hishim made another expedition to the north, 
and while at Gezza {Gaza), he sickened and died. The event 
occurred early in the sixth century of our era.t 


* We have already made mention of Oheiha as one of the leaders of Medina, 
and also of Salma, in a former article on the “ Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia.'* 

• 

t WAckidi, p. 14—Tata>i, p. 15. The account of the latter varies somewhat 
from Wftekidi. Tabari makes ll&sbim, on his visit to Medina, to abide in the house 
of Amr Salma’s father, where he saw and fell in love with the comely widow. 
She made the stipulation that she was not to bring forth a child except in her 
father’s house. Hfishim, after contracting the alliance, proceeded on his Journey to 
Syria, and the marriage was not consummated till his return. When he carried 
Salma to Mecca. These facts, and the birth of Sh£ba a/ Medina, arc not men- 
tioned W&ckidi, 

Mdshim's death could not have occurred very immediately after the birth of 
Sh£ba, as he is said to have had another child by Salma, a daughter called Ruckeya, 
who died in infancy ; but it is possible she may have been born before Sh£ba. 
H&sbim had also another daughter of the same name by another wife; he appears 
to have had in all five wives, by whom four sons and five daughters were Imm to 
him. ( WAekidi ibidem.) But the only child of any note was Sh£ba or Abd al 
Muttalib. 

Hftshim was probably between fifty and sixty when he died. Sprenger has satisfac- 
torily shown that the absurd tradition of his being at death onlv twenty or 
twenty-five years old, originated in a corrupt copy of a tradition in Wackidi, where 
it is stated tut Abu Ruhm, who carried back the property left by Hfishimat 
Gasa to his family at Mecca, was then only twenty years old. 

Sprenger, however, seems to be wrong in attributing the name of Shfiba to 
HAshimt Ming grey-headed when Salma bore him a son. The view taken in the 
text is that of native authority, and is besides the most natural, 

C. de Perceval considers that Hfishim died A. D, 510, and supposes Sbfiba 
to have been then thirteen years old (having been born A. D. 497). But Tabari 
makes the lad only seven or eight years of age, when some time later, -be quitted 
Medina (p. 15). HAshim may therefore have died earlier. 

We follow C. de Perceval in placing Shfiba’s (Abd al Muttalib’s) birth in 
407 A. D. He died aged eighty-two, in 579 A. B. Sprenger, by /wMir years, brings 
ttii calculation of his birth to 500 A. D*, but we prewr the luni-solarqrstem of 
CdePeroevaL 
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H&shim left his dignities to his elder brother, A1 Muttalib * 
who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splen- 
did a style, as to deserve the epithet At faidh, ** the munifi- 
cent.’* Meanwhile his little nephew, Sh^ba. was growing up, un- 
der the care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years 
after bis brother’s death, A1 Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller 
from Medina, who described, in glowing terms, the noble bear- 
ing of the young Meccan. A1 Muttalib’s heart smote him, 
because he had so long left his brother’s son in that distant 
locality, and he set out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Ar- 
rived at Medina, he enquired for the lad, and found him 
practising archery among the boys of the city. He knew him 
at once from his likeness to his father : he embraced and wept 
over him, and clothed him in a suit of Yemen raiment. His 
mother then sent to invite him to her house, but he refused 
to untie a knot of his camel’s accoutrements, until he had car- 
ried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was taken by surprise at the 
proposal, and was pa.ssionate in her grief; but A1 Muttalib 
reasoned with her, and explained the advantages which her 
son was losing by his absence from his father's house. Salma, 
seeing him determined, at last relented ; and thus, after Al 
Muttalib had sojourned with her three dzfys, he set out for 
home with his nephew. He reached Mecca during the heat 
of the day ; and as the inhabitants from their houses saw 
him return with a lad by his side, they concluded it was a 
slave he had purchased, and they exclaimed, Abd Al Mutta* 
lib ! — ** Lo, the servant of Al Muttalib ! ” “ Out upon you,” said 
he ; “ it is my nephew, Sh^ba, the son of Amr (Hishim).” 
And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore— 

By my life ! it is the very same.” 

In this incident is said to have originated the name of Abdal 
Muttalib, by which the son of H&shim was ever after called.! 


* Al Mnttilib and H&shim, and their dcMendants, kept together on the one 
hand; at did Abd Sbami and Naufal, aad their descendants, on the other. 
Each body, W&dcidi adds, acted in all their proceedings ** as one hand.” 

f WSekuttf 14-iS— TkAirf; pp, 15-17. The accounts vary oonAderablv. 

The former makes ThSbit, father of the Poet HaisSn, to gire the tidily of his 
nephew to Al Muttalib : the latter, mskes a Meccan of the Bani al HArith to do 
ao. Tabari also varies fp. 16) in representing Al Muttalib as carrying off Ms 
nephew clandestinely ; and thus omits the interview with his mother ; but at page 17 
he gives another account more like WAckidi’a. He also makes Al Muttaub at 
first represent bis nephew at Mecca to be nally his slave, and then surprise the 
Coreisb bv leading him about the streets of Mecca weU-dressed, sod 
daimiog that he was HAshim's son. There seems some reason to doubt thie ocigiiH 
or Abd al Muttalib’s name i however, as it Is universally received by MshfipnelMi 
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Al Muttalib proceeded in due time to instal his nephew in 
the possession of his father’s property : but Naufal, another 
^ uncle, interposed, and violently deprived him of his paternal 
estate. Abd al Muttalib (who would appear now to have 
reached the years of discretion,) appealed to his tribe to 
aid him in resisting these unjust pretensions ; but they de- 
clined to interfere. He then wrote to his maternal relatives 
at Medina, who no sooner received the intelligence, than eighty 
mounted men of the Bdni Najjdr, with Abu Asdd at their 
liead, started for Mecca. Abd al Muttalib went forth to meet 
them, and invited them to his house, but Abu Asdd refused to 
alight until he had called Naufal to account. He proceeded 
straight to the yard of the Holy House, and found him seated 
there among the chiefs of the Coreish. Naufal arose and 
welcomed the stranger ; but he refused his welcome, and draw- 
ing his sword, sternly declared that he would plunge it into 
him, unless he forthwith reinstated the orphan in his rights. 
The oppressor was daunted and agreed to the concession, 
which was ratified by oath before the assembled Coreish. * 

Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey 
to Yemen ;t and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was devoid 
of power and influence ; and having but one son to assist him 


writers, we have thought it as well to adopt it in the text* There is a good deal 
of fragmentary poetry on the subject. The following lines describe Al Mutts- 
lib's emotion when he recognized his nephew at Medina 

* U iJ ^ ^ I t 

^ J,X ate Jj| J Ajdc iJU ^ 

14a 

See Tadarit pp. 17-ai. These incidents are not given by WSekidi ; and 
there is ground for suspecting, at the least, exaggeration in them, arising from the 
Abbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Omeyad branch. Abd al Muttalib 
being represented as himself asserting his rights tuid sending a message to his 
Medina relatives (which is given by Tabari as a poetical fragment, p. ao^ we must 
regard him as now grown up. But we do not see any ground for holding the 
righta of which he was dispossessed to be those of entertaining the piMms, gs 
Sprenger supposes. (Ufe tf Aiehammed, fi. 30,) In that case we shonla have to 
consider his nncle, Al Muttalib, as dead, which from the narrative does not appear 
likely. The whole story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, 
with some degree of doubt. * 

t Tradition states that Hiahim was the first of Abd Mendfs sons who died ) 
then Abd Shams, at Mecca, where he was biried. at Ajydd ; Chen Al Muttalib as 
above ; and lastly, Naufiil at Salmdo in Iidc. (See Taban,p» ssO 

• Variead. 
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in the assertion of his claims, he found it difficult to cope with 
the opposing faction of the Coreish. It was during this pe- 
riod that he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding 
it iiksome to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, 
and store it in cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by 
tradition of the existence of a well in the vicinity, he made 
diligent search, and at last came upon the circle of its vener- 
able masonry.* It was a remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, 
when an unfailing stream of commerce flowed through it ; 
centuries had elapsed since the trade had ceased, and with it 
followed the desertion of Mecca, and the neglect of the well. 
It became choked either by accident or design, and the remem- 
brance of it was now so uncertain, that its very position was 
unknown. Mecca had again arisen to a comparatively prosperous 
state, and the discovery of the ancient well was an auspicious 
token of increasing advancement. 

As Abd al Muttalib, aided by his son, Harith, dug deeper and 
deeper, he came upon two golden gazelles, with some swords and 
suits of armour. The rest of the Coreish envied these treasures, 
and demanded a share in them : they asserted also their right to 
the well itself, which they declared had been possessed by their 
common ancestor Ismael. Abd al Muttalib was not powerful 
enough to resist this oppressive claim : but he agreed to 
refer their several pretensions to the decision of the arrows of 
Hobal, the god whose image was within the Kaaba. t Lots 
were therefore cast for the Kaaba and for the respective 
claimants : the gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and 
the swords and suits of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the 


* HisdAmi, p. 2Z— fVdekidi, p. 15 . The event is encircled by a halo of miracu- 
lous auociations, Abd al Muttalib receives in a vision the heavenly behest to dig 
for the well, couched in enigmatical phrases, which after being several times re- 
peated, he at last apprehends. The Coreish assemble to watch his labours ; his 
pick-axe strikes upon the ancient masonry, and he utters a loud Takbir (AlMlhu 
Akbar-pfrrao^ is the Lord/) The Coreish then insist on being associated with him 
in the possession of the well. Abd al Muttalib resists the claim, which thejr agree 
to refer to a female soothsayer in the highlands of Syria. On their journ^ 
thither, their water is expended in a wild desert, where no springs are to be found. 
T^ey prepare to dig graves for themselves and await death, when lo ! the camel 
of Abd al Muttalib strikes her hoof on the ground, and a fountain straightway 
gushes forth. The Coreish, with a flood of (thanksgiving, acknowledge that God 
hu by this miracle shown that the well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Muttalil^ 
and all return to Mecca. The dispute about the gazelles and other property is 
represented as following the above incident After •an absurd story of this sort, 
what reliance is to be placed on W&ckidi’s judgment or common sense ? Spren- 
«r has rightly thrown the whole of these fables into his legendary chapter. (Lt/e of 
mohetOMNed^ p. 58 .) 

■V The image of Hobal was over the well or sink within the Kaaba. In this 
sink were preserved the offeringt and other tieuurei of the Temple. (71iAwf,p.6i) 
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arrows of the Coreish were blank.* The latter acquiesced in 
the divine decision, and relinquished their pretensions to 
the well. Abd al Muttalib beat out the gazelles into plates 
of gold, and fixed them by way of ornament to the door of the 
Kaaba.f He hung up the swords before the door as a protec- 
tion to the treasures within ; but at the same time added a 
more effectual guard in the shape of a lock and key, which 
(they say) were made of gold. 

The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well 
Zamzam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other wells 
in Mecca were deserted for supplies to quench thirst, and 
this alone resorted to.$ From it alone he carried water for the 


* Wdekidi is the only authority who states the number of the weapons, vii., 
seven swords and five suits of armour (p. 1 5.) The story of their being cast here 
by Modhad, the last Jorhomite king, has been related in a former Artime— Ante- 
Mahometan History of Arabia.” In casting the lots on this occasion, six 
arrows were used ; two yellow for the Kaaba ; two black for Abd al Muttalib ; and 
two white for the Coreish {HiskAmi^ p. 23.) The mode of casting the arrows is 
described by Tabari (pp. 6-7) and by C. de Perceval {Essait Vol. I., pp. a6i- 
265). There were fixed responses written upon the several arrows, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or political : — 
either in digging for water, circumcising a lad, fixing his paternity, taking a wife, 
going to war, concluding a treaty, &c., &c. 

t These were soon after stolen by three Coreishites, but recovered. ( Wdekidi, p. 
> 51 ') Tabari (p. 73) gives an account of a sacrilegious theft, which we understand 
to be this one. On account of it, the supposed offender had his hands cut off, and 
one of the Coreish was expatriated for ten years. 

$ See note at page 50 of the Article on the Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia,’* 
in No. XXXIX, of this Eeview, Burkhardt is there quoted as stating tut the water 
of Zamzam is *' perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish welli 
dispersed over the town." The names of some of these other wells, and their dig- 
gers. are mentioned by C. de Perceval (Vol. I., p. 262.) The statement of Ali Bey 
somewhat differs. He makes the water to be ** a little brackish and heavy, but 
drinkable ; ” and he says that the wells in the city are of the same depth, and their 
** water of the same temperature, taste, and clearness, as that of Zamzam." He 
therefore believez them all to originate in " one sheet," supplied by the filtration of 
rain water. But his testimony is mingled with some degree of religious fervour. 
"The city wells," he says, *' spring from the same source as the water of Zamzam ; 
they have the same virtue in drawing down the divine favour and blessing as the 
miraculous well, God be praised for it 1 " (Vol. II., p. 98.) We prefer the calm 
and impartial testimony of Burkhardt. In another part of his work, the latter 
repeats, that excepting Zamzam, the well-water throughout Mecca ** is 10 brackish, 
that it is used only for culinary purposes ; ’’ and he adds, that even the fresh water 
of ZamuM . " is heaw to the taste and impedes digestion.” ( Trmteis, p, 106.) Else- 
where he says :— ** It seems probable that the town of Mecca ewes its origin to thie 
wdl ; for many miles round,,oo sweet water is found, nor is there, in any part of 
the country, so copious a supply.” (JMd, p. 145.) But as the whole of Mecca 
cannot be supplied from this well, a stream of good water is now bronght by a con- 
duit from tne hills about Arafat. This, however, is often out of repair, and then 
" during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes^n absolute scarcity ; a small skin of 
water (two of which a person may carry), being then often sold for one ihilling^a 
way high price among Arabs." (/kH p. 107.) This proves that all the other 
weUi, bot Zamxam, most be nnfit for drinkinv. 
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pilgrims to Arafat and Min& ; and it soon acquired the renown 
of sacredness in connection with the rites of the Kaaba. The 
fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began to wax 
greater and greater ; a large family of powerful sons added to 
his dignity ; and at last he becamci and continued to his 
death, the virtual chief of Mecca.* 

But during his early troubles, while supported by his only 
son, Harith, he had experienced such weakness and inferiority 
in contending with the large and influential families of his 
opponents, as led him to vow, that if Providence should ever 
grant him ten sons, he would devote one of them to the Deity. 
Years rolled on, and the rash father at last found himself sur- 
rounded by the longed-for number, the sight of whom daily 
reminded him of his vow. He bade his sons accompany him 
to the Kaaba : each was made to write his name upon a lot, 
and the lots were made over to the intendantof the temple, who 
cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow fell upon Abdallah, 
the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al Muttalib's sons. 
The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs be kept, but how 
else shall it be fulfilled than by the use of the sacrificial knife ? 
His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, who 
was willingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
a ransom of ten camels* the current fine for the blood of 
a man. If the Deity should accept the ransom, what scruple 
need the father feel in sparing his son ? But the lot a second 
time fell upon A«bdallah: again, and with equal fortune, it 
was cast between him and twenty camels. At each successive 
cast, as Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the stake, the Deity 
appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious offering, and re- 
quire the blood of the son. But at the tenth throw, when the 
ransom had now reached loo camels, the lot fell upon them. 
Tlie father joyfully released Abdallah from his impending fate ; 
and taking the camels, he slaughtered them between Safa 
and Marwa. The inhabitants of Mecca feasted upon them ; 
and the residue was left to the beasts and to the birds : for 
Abd al Muttalib’s family refused to taste of them. It was this 
Abdallah who became the father of the prophet, t 


* Sprenger, however, coniiden that the Omqrad fiuniiy had the pre^miDi 
'* It ia certain that Harl^ and after him Abu S06A0, lurpMied the ftmiiv of HSihim 
in wealth and inSiience, and that th^ were the chiefs of Mecca " (p* 31). Notwith- 
•tanding Spreim'a great authority, we believe Abd al Muttalib to have been the 
virtualchim of Mecca; liter hii de^ there wu a dead unifonnity amoug the 
■erarel mimI no real chief orOrit man. 

t The above imunt ii from WeddMx p. 16 . See alio a*|wper in OsMttiUfktift 
Marmm tamUftiU GntUtekqfi, VI^ I* p* 34* Ahd al Muttalib had- eta 
and It wu one of them who made thy propoial to cut lota for the cameli. 
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The prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib attracted the 
envy of the rival branch of Omeya, whose son Harb challenged 
him to a trial of their respective merits. The Abys-^inian king 
having declincd.to be tlie umpire, the judgment wa.s commits 
ted to a Coreishite, who ilcclarcd that Abd al Muttalib was .in 
every respect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, and 


W&ckirti, however, gives another account, which is that coixi'nonly received. ijCnf, 
HishAnti, p, 24 - 7 h^ari, //. 6-ii— C. de Pocwal^ voU /. pp, 264-a67— p^ 
8 ) According to this version, the Coreish held uack Abd al Muttalib just as he was 
about to plunge the knife into his son, and offered to give a ransom, but he would 
not listen ; and they at last persuaded him to refer the matter to a divineress 
at Kheibar, who indicated the plan of ransom described in the text. What- 
ever may have been the facts of the case, they have been greatly over-coloured and 
distorted by tradition, so much so, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident 
in his legendary chtiptcr (p. 56.) But we believe the story to be founded on real 
facts. It is difTicuU. indeed, to imagine an adequate motive for the entire in- 
vention of such a talc iiccausc the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, 
the illegaliiy of winch uMidcrcd it null and void. {Tabari^ p. 5.) No doubt 
they afterwaids dressed the incident in ex aggc'inicd and meretricious colors, and 
pretended a lesemblance between it and Abraham's intended sacrifice of Ismael ; 
and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was ** the son of /wo sacrifices 

J ^ I But (had there been no facts to found the story on) the desire 

to establish such an anr'ogy would have led to a very different fiction; for 
Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, and the Mahometans believe he 
acted piously in obeying ; whereas they hold Abd al Muttalib to be wrong both in 
the vow, and in his attempt to fulfil it. 

We must doubt whether the vow was really to immolate a son, and whether 
there was ever any attempt to put a sacrifice of human life into execution. We 
believe that human sacrifices to the Deity weie unknown in Mecca. The truth 
we suppose to be, that Abd al Muttalib vowed he would devote a son to Hobal 

Nadoar j | would probably be the ward employed ; and the idea of a son 

devoted to the service of God might have become known among the Arabs from 
its currency among the Jews. But the custom, however naturiu to the Judaical 
system, would not mould itself to the mongrel and idolatrous creed of the Kaaba, 
How was the devotion of a son to the service of God to be carried out at Mecca 7 
The question was referred to the idol, who simply chose one of the sons. In this 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divineress. But the warm imujination 
of the traditionists has conjured up a theatrical appeal to the sacrifioiai kaifOp 
which we believe never existed. 

The sacrifice of human beings in Arabia was only incidental^ and in the case of 
violent and cruel tyrants, where it is alleged to have been done umfermly ^nd m 
prin^U, the authority seems doubtful. Of the former clan, are the immolatioii M 
a Gluwnide Prince to Venus by Mundzir, king of Hira {C.de Pereevai^ PU. it* ^ 
101— Article on the ** Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia,"^. 38, note 4).; and tho 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his *' evil day," in expiation of the murder of 
two mends, (/>Ar, /. 104, et teq^^Foeockds Spec. History of ArtAia, p, 7 ^) Of 
the second descripnon is the uncertafo tale of one iVaaman sacrificing, with his own 
hand, men to his deities {JBvaigrme vi. 2t~~PocoeMs Specimen^ p. 87) ; and the ttoff 
of Porphyry that at Dumaetha (Dumat al Jaadll 7 ) xot’ evov aaaarov weuea d 9 vosr. 
See two notes of Gibbon on this subject (Chap. L.) He appears to believe in 
the pinetice of human meiifioe In AixIm (os it seems to ns, however, on ioiodl- 
dtent grounds) ; but with philotophicai discrimination he adds : ** the danger and 
escape of Abaullah is a tradition rather than n firot. 


L 
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abandoned the society of his rival, whose companion he had 
previously been.* 

Abd al Muttalib gained an important increase of stability to 
his party, by concluding a defensive league with the Khozi- 
ite inhabitants of Mecca. They came to him and represented, 
that as their quarters adjoined, the advantages of such a treaty 
would be great for both parties. These advantages Abd al Mut- 
talib was not slow in perceiving. With ten of his adherents, 
he repaired to the Kaaba, where they met the Khoziites and 
mutually pledged their faith. The league was then reduced to 
writing, and hung up in the Holy House. None of the descendants 
of Abd Shams or Naufal were present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until it was thus published. t The com- 
bination was permanent, and, in after times, proved of essential 
service to Mahomet. 

In the year 570 A. D.,or about eight years before the death 
of Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca 
by Abraha, the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. f It has been 
already related how the despite done to the cathedral of 
Abraha made him resolve to attack Mecca and raze its 
temple to the ground. He set out with a considerable 
army ~in its train was led an elephant, a circumstance so 
singular and remarkable, that the commander, his host, the 
invasion, and the year, are to this day denominated as those 
•‘of the £lephant.’'§ A prince of the old Himyar stock, with 

* IVAekuUtf. 16 — p 2 $^Sfnn^* f 31 Nnfail was of the stock of 
the Haiii Adi, and an ancestor 01 Omar 1 'he stoiy much resembles that of 
HAshim's contest with < Jmeiya, and one is h ilf tetnpleil to think it may be a spuri- 
ous repriiductiun of it, the more stroiiyly to illustrate the enmity of the two 
branches ; hut the suspicion is not sufficiently great to deprive the narrative of a 
place in our text. When flarb irave up the sticiuty of Al)d nl Muttalib, ** he look 
to that of Abdalian ibn JoJ&Aii of the branch of I'Aym, son of Murra." 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is lebited between Abd al Muttalib 
and a chief ofT&if, on account of a spring of water claimed by the former. An 
Oflsarite soothsayer, in the south of Syria, decided in favor of Abd al Muttalib ; 
but the story it accompanied by ■'everal marvellous and suspicinus incidents Tbua, 
on the journey northwards, a fountain of water gushed from a spot struck by the 
heel uf Abd a) Muttalib's camel— an evident reproduction of the legend of Abd al 
Muttalib*! similar journey to edjudicaie the claims of Coreish against him. 

t WAekidi. p* p. 31. There were present seven of the immediate 

family of Abd al Muttalib, Arcam, and two oilier4;rnDdson8 of HAshim. 

X The authorities are IVStkidi, /»/. i6)-i7. and FishAmi, pp, 15-19 C. de 
Pereeval has given the circumsunces of ihis expedition in more detw than the 
eharacter of the traditions warrant. o(Vol. 1. pp. adK-ayp.) 

I WAckidi gives a tradition (p. 19) that there were thirteen elephanti with the 
army, be^iiles this famous one calLd MahmAd ; and that the latter waa the noly 
one that escaped death from the shower of stones. But this would leeAs 4 o offMie 
the drift of ifadition generally on the nbject. WAckidi adds that Abmha sent 
eapretsly Ibr the famous elephant BlahmAd to join his expedition* 
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an army of Arab adherents, was the first to oppose the advance 
of the Abyssinian. He was defeated, but his life was spared, 
and he followed the camp as a prisoner. Arrived at the 
northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was attacked by the Ban! 
Khutham (descendants of Modhar), under the command of 
Nofail ; but he too was discomfited, and escaped death on condi- 
tion of guiding the Abyssinian army. Thence the conqueror 
proceeded to Taif, three days* march from Mecca ; but the Bant 
Thacktf, its inhabitants, deputed men to say that they had 
no concern with the Kaaba which he had come to destroy, and 
that, so far from opposing the project of Abraha, they would 
furnish him with a guide.* For this purpose they sent him a 
man called Abu Rughil, and the Viceroy moved onwards. 
At Mughammis, between Tdif and Mecca, Abu Kughil died ; 
and centuries afterwards, the Meccans marked their abhorrence 
of the traitor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed. 

From Mughammis, Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with 
a body of troops to scour the Teh4ma, and carry off what 
cattle they could find. They were successful in the raid, 
and among the plunder, secured 200 camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants 
of Mecca : — “ Abraha ” (such was the message) had no desire 

to do them injury ; his only object was to demolish the Kaaba : 
** that performed, he would retire without shedding the blood of 

any one.’* The Meccans had already resolved, that It would 
be vain to oppose the invader by force of arms ; but to the 
destruction of the Kaaba, they refused to give their assent* 
The embassy, therefore, prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and 
the chieftains of some of the other Meccan tribes t to return, 
repair to the Viceroy’s camp, and there plead their cause. 
There Abd al Muttalib was treated with distinguished honour. 
To gain him over, Abraha restored his plundered camels, but ob- 
tained for him no satisfactory answer regarding the Kaaba.! 

• Thsf hod a goddeii. Lot, of their own, which they honored nearly in the 
aame way as the Meccano did that at the Kaaba. {Hiskami, p. i6 ) 

t Of these the ehieft of the Bani Bakr and Hodzeil are mentioned. Tto Bai^ 
Bakr here mentioned are not the tribe collateral with the Tashlibit^ but ^ fto^ 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Mondt, son of Kinana, and nearly aUied to the 
Coreisb. 

4: He ii said to have dtseended from his masnad and seated hims^ Iqr AU a( 
Muttalib. But many of these details were probably invented by the tH^iUon^ 
to glorify the giandfather of the prophet. Abraha ie said to have him 

what frkvonr he conld do him ; Abd al Mnttsiib replied, to restore to him Us camel^ 
TTie Viceroy was mortifi^. " X looked upon you,'* said he, “at first with adm^ 
ration : bnt now you adc as a Csvoiir the return of your own property, and mSke 
no solicitation rcttarding the Holy Houses ^hieh conititntes yonr glo^. rad' is 
the pillar ik yonr own religioD and that of yonr forefathers.” Abd al Muttalib 
aiiawared:-"Of the camds 1 am mysdf the maaler, and therefore I aaM for 
tbemt asibr the Kaaba, another Is its master, who wUl snrely defend jU mid 
to him 1 leave its defoaee.” The speech of Abraha is convenient aa affording 
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The chiefs who accompanied him, offered a third of the wealth 
of the Tehima, if he would desist from his designs against 
their temple, but he refused. The negotiation was broken 
off, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. By Abd al Mut- 
talib's advice, the people made preparations for retiring in a 
body to the hills and defiles in the vicinity, which they did 
the day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib 

leant upon the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to 

have prayed to God aloud, that he would defend his own 

house, and not suffer the cross to triumph over the Kaaba. 
This done, he relaxed his hold, and betaking himself to the 
neighbouring heights, watched what the end might be.^ 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shewn itself in the 
Viceroy’s camp. It broke out with deadly pustules and 
frightful blains» and was probably an aggravated form 
of small-pox. In confusion and dismay the army com- 

menced its retreat. Their guides abandoned them, and it is 
pretended that the wrath of Heaven further manifested itself 
in a flood which swept off multitudes into the sea. But the 
pestilence alone is a cause quite adequate to the effect pro- 
duced.f No one, *they say, smitten by It, ever recovered ; and 

•n ocoaiion for Abd al MuttaUb’s prophetical defiance ; but ii is not the speech of 
a Prince who came to destroy the iCaaba, and whose objects would be to depreciate 
and not to extol it. We regard the conversation ns fabricated. It is enough in 
this narretive to admit the main events without holding to the details of every 
speech sad conversation, as the effort throughout is patent to magnify Abd al Mat- 
talib, Mecca, and the Kaaba. 

Some accounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abraha 
through Dafi Nofas, the Himyar prisoner noticed above, whose friendship he hod 
formed in his mercantile expeditions to Yemen. (See C, dt Perceval^ Vol* I., p. 
241.) It was on one of these expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt 
in Yemen to dye his hair black : the people of Mecca were delighted with his ap- 
pearance, and the custom was thus introduced there. (^IVdckidi, p. 15^ ; Sprenger, 
p. 86.) W&ckidi represents Abd al Muttalib as withdrawing from Mecca, on 
Ahnhm's approach to Hira, (afterwards Mahomet’s sacred retreat); and from 
theooe letting loose his aoo recovered camels as devoted to the Deity, in the hope 
ttet aome one of the enemy might injure them in the Teh&ma, and the Deity be 
thereby prompted to revenge the insult upon the enemy's army. 

* No doubt, these events, too, are highly coiouied by legsndary growth, or 
traditional fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and Bupernatnral air over the 
Ntreatof Abnha. 

.4 No one appeam to have pursued the retreating army. Tbtf sought No&U 
togidftelhemDack j but in the oonfusiou he escape to one of thd sanonnding 
lielghtA whenoe, it Is pretended, he divided the fugitives in these words— 

^WhilliBr eway, do ye flee, and no one pursuing! Al Ashram (Abraha) 
is the vanquished one, not the vanquisher." {ffisMmi, p. i8.) 

A contemporary poet, a Coreishice,/iamed Abdulla, son of Zibara, estimates the 
hilled at 60,000, in these exaggerated verses. 

C. dc Ptrcftml, Vol, L, p. flSo. 
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Abraha himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, died 
miserably on his return to Sand.* 

The unexpected disappointment of the hostile designs and 
grand preparations of Abraha increased the reverence with 

* IIU body was covered with pustule^, and as they dropped off, matter flowed 
forth, followed by blood : he became like an unfledged bird ; and did not die until 
his heart separated from his chest ” {HtshSLmi^ p. i8.) I'iiis is no doubt overdrawn. 

The accounts of W&ckidi and Hishftmi leave no room to question the nature 
of the disease as having been a pestilential form of smalNpox. W&ckidi, after 
describing the calamity in the fanciful style of the Coran, adds— 

" if mf Ma/ was the first beginning of the small-pox^ and the pustular disease, asfd 
a hind of bUte* tsees” (p. 17). Similarly Hish&mi, I f 18^1 

The word | signifies likewise small stones^ 

and the name as applied to the smalNpox is probably derived from the gravelly ap- 
pearance and feeling of the hard pustules : (such a feeling is believed to be common 
at some stages of the disease, so much so that the patient on setting his foot to the 
ground, feels as if he were standing on grevel.) The name, coupled with this deriva- 
tion, without doubt, gave rise to the poetical description of the event in the Coran 
** Hast thou not seen how thy Lord dfalt with the army of the Elephant f Did he not 
cause their stratagem to mtsearty t And he sent against them flocks of little birds, wMek 
cast upon them small clay stones, and made them like unto the stubble of which the cat^ 
have eaten.** {Sum Cr.— See No. XXX Vll of this Eeview, p. 61— Caiiais ///, 
B.) This passoge, as Gibbon well says, is **tbe seed" of the marvellous details 
given regaraing Abraha’s defeat. 

Hish&mi describes the stones showered upon the enemy as being like grains of 
com and pulse I j I J tl«l (p. 18) ; and it is remarkable that the 

latter expression simifies also a species of deadly pustule. It would seem that not 
all who were struck (or sickened) died ; for Ayesha says that she saw at Mecca 

the mahout and the driver of the elephant, lUo Iw ^ t both blind, and 

sitting, begging food of the people. {HtshAmi, p. 19.) The story is the more likely : 
for blindness is a very common effect of small-pox. 

Tlie other miracwous part of the stoiy is, that when the army was about to 
advance upon Mecca, Nofail, the Khuthamite guide, whispered in its ear : It forth- 
wi^ sat aown, and* no persuasion or compulsion would induce it to stir a step 
towards Mecca, while it would readily proceed in every other direction. The germ 
of this story lies lii a saying of Mahomet's at liodeibia. 11 is camel sat down there 
fatigued ; and as the piece was at such a coiivement distance fiom Mecca, as to 

S event a cdlisioa between the Meccans and his army, Mahomet took advantage of 
i dicumstance and said Nay ! A 1 Cuiwa (that was his camel’s name) is not 
worn o^\\buthe ihm entrained the elephant from odvanHng upon Mecca, the same 
hath held her back atso,**{mckidi, p. iif^,)^Ashdmi,^ 321!) Hence the traditfamisCs 
invented a variety of stories illuHtsative of the manner in which God was supposed 
to ^ve ** held back the elephant.” Yet Mahomet’s meaning seeins to have been 
siiaply metaphorical 1— •• He who by his providence lestrained the elephant, or the 
possessor of the elephant, from advancing upon Mecca, the same,” frc. It is petsihk 
that the fkble of the elephint's unwillingness to move against Mecca may have been 
current in Mahomefs dine ; but it is incomparably more likely to have been the 
fiction of the tradidonists, gr^Mled on the saying of Mahomet alluded to. 
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which the Arab tribes regarded the Coreish and the other 
inhabitants of Mecca. These became vain-glorious, and sought 
to mark their superiority over all others by special duties and 
exemptions. ** Let us,” said they, ” release ourselves from 
“some of the observances imposed upon the common mass; 
“ and forbid ourselves some of the things which to them are 
“lawful.” Thus (say the Arab historians; they gave up the 
yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and the ceremonial return there- 
from. although they still acknowledged those acts to be an 
essential part of the religion of Abraham, and binding upon 
all others : they also denied themselves the use of cheese and 
butter, while in the pilgrim-state, and abandoning tents of 
camels' hair, restricted themselves to leather ones. Upon pil- 
grims who came from beyond the sacred limits {Jgaram^ they 
imposed new rules for their own aggrandisement. Such visi- 
tors, whether they came for the great or the little pilgrimage, 
were to eat no food brought with them from without the sacred 
boundary ; and they were forbidden to perform the ceremonial 
circuits of the Kaaba, unless naked, or clothed in ve.stments 
provided by the Meccans alone, who formed the league.* This 
association, called the Ho MS, included the Coreish, a collateral 
branch, the Bani Kanitia, and the Khoziites. To them the 

{ irivileges of the league were restricted. All others were sub- 
ected to the dependence on them, involved in the solicitation 
of food and raiment.f 

There appears to be some doubt as to the period when these 
innovations were introduced ; X but under any circumstances 

* If persons of rank came as pilerima, and no Meccan garments were available, 
they were permitted to go through the ceremony in their own vestments ; but thqr 
were to cast them off immediately after, and never again to use them. 

The common pilgrims, who could not get clothes, made the circuits of the Kaaba 
entirely naked : the women with only a single loose shift. 

t The word says Wackidi, refers to something new added to a religion, 

(p. I2|). Its etymological derivation seems to be the bringing into play a /rfsA 
sirifiigieHfy in the pilgrim ceremonial. Sprenger gives its meaning as the ** alliance 
of certain tribes by religion” (p. 36). This was no doubt an incidental feature of the 
imposition of the new practices, though it would not appear to be the main and 
original idea. 

t HishAmi says, ** I know not whether the Coreish introduced the innovation 
before or after the attack of Abraha ” (p. 43). W&ckidi places his account of 
the Horn league, under the chapter of Cossai, but he does not say that it was 
introduced in his time : he mentions the practice incidtniaUy, and rather in connec- 
tion with the meaning of the word Coreish,” and as showing that they formed a 
portion of the league : hence no chronological ded;iction can be surely drawn from 
the position of the narrativ^ such parenthetical episodes being often introduced, 
thus irregularly in the Arab histories. Spren^er does not therefore go upon ceitain 
ground when he quotes WAckidi, as assigning the beginning of the custom to the 
era of the Cossai (p. 36^ note i )• He supposes that the Homs* practicei being 
Aen iatrodnoed, were again rn/htd in the year of the Elephant ; but the suppoai* 
Uon appears to ns unnecessary. 
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they give proof that the Meccan superstition was active and 
vigorous, and that its directors possessed over the Arabs a 
prodigious influence.* The practices then begun were super- 
seded only by Islam ; and (adopting the latest date of their 
introduction) they must have continued in force above half a 
century. The reverence for the Mcccan system, which suf- 
fered the imposition of such oppressive customs, must needs 
have been grossly superstitious, as well as univer!»ally preva- 
lent. But the eflect of the new practices themselves may 
perhaps have been adverse to the Meccan system. If the 
pilgrimage were really of divine appointment, what human 
authority could grant a dispensation to relax any part of its 
observances ; and in a country where the decent morals of 
Christianity and Judaism were known and respected, what 
could be gained by the outrage of society in causing the 
female sex to perform a public ceremony in an insufficient 
dress, and the men entirely naked ? Here were fair points 
for the reformer to take exception at, and they would avail 
either for the denunciation of the entire superstition, or for 
insisting upon a return to the practices of a purer and more 
scrupulous age.t 

Let us now glance for a moment at the state of parties in 
Mecca, towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib. 


* We cannot understand on wliat principle Sprenger regards this league as a 
symptom of the declining power of the Meccan superbiilioii, a vain effort which 
sought **a remedy in leforming the faith of the Haram " • v • the Inst spark 
of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being extinguish- 
ed “ (p. 36). To us, the facts convey a conclusion totally the reverse. 

i Mahomet wnv not slow in availing himself of the last of these arguments. He 
abolished all the restiictions, as well os the relaxations of ihe Homs league. These 
piaciices aie indirectly lepiobated in Sura II.. vv. 199-300 (where he enforces 
the necessity of the pilgrimage to Arafat), and in Sura VII., vv. a6 and 33 (where 
proper apparel is enmined, and the free use of food and water). It is said that 
Mahomet himself, before he assumed the prophetical office, used to perfoim the 
pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing the piovisions of the association. 

Besides the Home, there were other practices, some of them with less likelihood said 
to be modern innovations. Such were the arbitrary lules regarding the dedication 
of camels as hallowed and exempt from duty, when they had come up to a certain 
standard of fruitfidness ; involving some curious lulcs as to their flesh being wholly 
illicit, or lawful to men only in certain circumstance's to women only in othars. 
The dedicated mother camel mraa called Sdida (and in aome cases frasiUf, which 
included goats or ewes) ; the eleventh, or dedicated female young one, Bamrm j 
Sdmi^ the dedicated stallion. But Ibn Isbic and Ibn Hishdm are not agreed on tiie 
detaik of these customs. It is pretended t^t Arar Ibn Lohay (in the third oentnry 
A. D.) introduced the practice ; but it, no doubt, grew up long before that titiM^ and 
is founded, as C. de Perceval says, in the Arab affection for the camel, tad reverence 
for such animals at greatly aMed to the breed (Vol. I, pp. 

Disc, pp. 151-153— fftsMmi, pp. a9-3o>) 

Mahomet inveigh^ strangly ejpuiiist these arbitrary distloctiom which God had 
not esjoined. (See Sum 1^, v. iia j Sura 17., «. 144 ; iiMiw Xn v. 59 ). 
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There had formerly been two leading factions, the descend- 
ants of Abd al Dar, and those of Abd Mendf, the two sons 
of Cossai. The former were originally possessed of all the 
public offices; but since the struggle with H&shim, about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several im- 
portant dignities, their influence had departed, and they had 
sunk into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices 
retained by them were still undoubtedly valuable ; but they 
were divided among separate members of the family; the 
benefit of combination was lost ; and there was no steady 
and united eflbrt to improve their advantages towards the 
acquisition of social influence and political power.* 

The virtual chiefship of Mecca was thus in the hands of 
the descendants of Abd Men&f." But amongst these, two 
parties had arisen : the families^ to wit, of the two brothers, 
H4shim and Abd Shams. The grand offices of giving of 
food and water to the pilgrims secured to the H4shimites a 
commanding and a permanent influence, vastly increased by 
the able management of Hishim, of Al Muttalib, and now 
of Abd al Muttalib ; and the latter, like his father Hishim, 
appears to have been regarded as the chief of the Bficcan 
Sheikhs. But the Abd Shams family, with their numerous 
and powerful connexions, were jealous of the power of the 
Hishimites, and (as we have seen) repeatedly endeavoured to 
humble them, or to cast a slur upon their high position. One 
office, that of the leadership in war, was secured by this family, 
and contributed much to its splendour. It was, moreover, 
rich and successful in merchandise, and by some is thought 
to have exceeded in influence and powereven the Hdshimite 
branch.t 

But the year of the Elephant” had already given birth to 
a personage, destined, within half a century, to eclipse all the 
distinctions either of H^himite or Omeyad race. To the 
consideration of this momentous event, we hope in a future 
article to recur. 


* The ciutcKk of the Holy House, the presidency in the Hall of Council, and 
privUm of binding the banner on the leader’s spear, ofiices seemed to the biondh 
of Abd nl Dor, might all have been tamed to important aeeoant, if Uie odfioeef tbek 
ancestor Cossai had been followed. Bat dieision of authority, wont ol ol^y, and 
advene fortnne, appear all along to have depressed this family, 
t Zf/i Mtkamnudt p. gt. 
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2. Life of Mohammad By A. Sprenger, M. D., Allahabad, 1 8 C 

3. Strat Wdckidt^ Arabic MS, 

4. Strai Tabari, ditto ditto, 

5. Strat Hiskdmi, ditto ditto, 

I N previous papers we have traced the history of Mecca, and 
of the ancestors of Mahomet, from the earliest times of 
which we have any account, down to the famous year of the 
elephant (570 A. D.) which marks the deliverance of the sacred 
city from the invading army of Abraha, the Abyssinian Viceroy 
of Yemen. Before proceeding farther, we propose to take a 
survey of the valley of Mecca, and the country immediately 
surrounding it 

Within the great mountain range which skirts the Red Sea» 
and about equidistant, by the caravan track, from Yemen and 
the Gulf of Akaba, lies the holy valley. The traveller from 
the sea-shore, after a journey of fifty or sixty miles, reaches it 
by an almost imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 
plains, and defiles hemmed in by low hills of gneiss and 
quartz, which rise in some places to the height of 400 or 500 
feet* Passing Mecca, and pursuing his eastward course, he 
would proceed, with the same gentle rise, and between hills 
partly composed of granite, through the valley of Mini, and 
in five or six hours reach the sacred eminence of Arafat 
From thence the mountains begin to ascend to a great height 
till about eighty miles from the sea, the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Thif comes in sight, thirty miles 
farther eastward. Between Jebel Kora and Tdif, the country 
is fertile and lovely. Rivulets every here and there descend 
from the hills, and the plains are clothed with verdure, and 
adorned by large shady trees. Tiif is famous for its fruits ; 
the .grapes are of a ** very large size and deliciou.s flavour ; " 
and there is no want of variety to tempt the appetite ; for figs, 
peaches and pomegranates, apricots, quinces, apples and aj- 
monds, grow in abundance and perfection. Far dinerent is 

• Burkkardfs atatia, pp 58.6s. The joarner wee perfiMrned in ninataen 
hoare on a camel. Bnrkhardt, however, rod^ it upon an am in thirteen honis. 

Re estimates the distance at sixteen or seventeen hours' walk, or aboia*filtHI«n 
miles ftmnjedda. ^or the oharacters of the roeks, me BmMmdt, p. 6a, and ilg 
Aw, Vol. 11 ., p. 118. 
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it with the frowning rocks and barren valleys, which for many 
a mile surround Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny 
acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish scanty repast 
to the hardy camel ; but the general features are only rugged 
rocks and sandy or stony glens, from which the peasant in 
vain looks for the grateful returns of tillage. Even at the 
present day, when the riches of Asia have for twelve centuries 
poured into the city, and a regular supply of water is secured 
by a canal of masonry from the mountains East of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or a cultivated held, and only 
here and there a tree.* 

In the vicinity of Mecca, the hills are formed of quartz and 
gneiss : but eastward strata of granite appear, and within one 
or two miles of the city, lofty and rugged peaks (as the Javal Nhr 
or Hird)f begin to shoot upwards in grand and commanding 
masses. The valley of Mecca is a little more than a mile and 
a half in length : the general direction is from north to south ; 


* Bttrkhardt (p. 127) noticed a few acres to the North of the town ** irrigated by 
neana of a well, and producing vegetables." Some trees also grow in the ex- 
taome southern quarter, where Burkhardt first took up his abode ; 1 had 

here,'* he says, ** the advantage of several large trees growing befoie my win- 
dows, the verdure of which, among the barren and sun-burnt rocks of Mecca, 
was to me more exhilarating than the finest landscape could have been under 
different circumstances " (p. 101). But of the town generally, he says It 
is completely barren and destitute of treef* (p. 103) ; and ** no trees or gar- 
dens cheer the eye (p. 104). So Ali Bey " I never saw but one flower the 
whole of my stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat.*' (VoU IL, 
p. 99.) " It (Mecca) is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley surrounded on 
all sides by naked mountains, without brook, river, or any running water, with- 
out trees, plants, or any species of v^etation. (Vol. II., p. iis.) Again 
The aridity of the country is such that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the 

city, or upon the neighbouring mountains We may not expect to find at 

Mecca anything like a meadow, or still less a garden They do not sow any 

grain, for the too ungrateful soil would not produce any plant to the cultivator. 
The soil refuses ^to yield even spontaneous productions, of which it is so liberal 
elsewhere. In short, there are but three or four trees upon the spot, where former^ 
ly stood the house of Abu Taleb, the uncle of the prophet ; and six or eight 
others scattered here and there. These trees are prickly, and produce a small 
fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbak by the Arabs." (VoL II., 


p. ito.) 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes:—*' As Bpon as we pass these extrene 
precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself ; for neither gardens, trees, nor 
pleasure-houses line the avenues to the town, which is surrounded on every side 
by bamn sandy valleys, and equally barren bills. A stranger placed on the 
great road to T&if, Just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sherilTs garden house, would think himself as far removed from 
human society, as if he were in the midst of tbe«Nubian desert." (p. 131.) This, 
however, he ascribes to indolence and apathy, seeing that water **ean be easily ob- 
tained at about thirty feet below the surface." But there must, neverthele^ be 
some natural defect in the gravely ^nd sandy soil of Mecca, else the munifioenee 
of the Moslem rulers, and £e notorious avarice of its inhabitants^ would long ere 
this have planted trees and gardens to produce a profit, or to beauti^ the town. 


t Bmrhkurit^ p. lySi and note. 
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but at the upper or northern extremity, where the way leads to 
Arafat and Tdif, it bends to the eastward ; and the southern 
or lower end, where the roads branch off to Yemen, Jedda, and 
Syria,* there is a still more decided bend to the westward. 
At the latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
about half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphitheatre 
thus shut in by rocks and mountains that the Kaaba, and 
the main portions of the city, both ancient and modern, 
were founded. The surrounding rocks rise precipitously 
two or three hundred feet above the valley, and on the 
eastern side they reach a height of five hundred feet. 
It is here that the craggy defiles of Abu Cobeis, the most 
lofty of all the hills encircling the valley, overhang the 
quarter of the town in which Abd al Muttalib and his family 
lived. About three furlongs to the north-east of the Kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to the pious 
pilgrim as the Sheb Matdhd ; and haid by is the Shib AH 
(or quarter in which AH lesided), built, like the other, on the 
declivity of the rock.f 

Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the usual tropical 
showers. The rainy season begins about December ; the clouds 
do not discharge their precious freight with continuousness 
or regularity ; but sometimes the rain descends with such exces- 
sive violence as to swamp the little valley with the floods from 
Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not unfrequent. The 
seasons are thus very uncertain, and the horrors of a continued 
drought are occasionally experienced. The heat, especially 
‘in the months of autumn, is very oppressive. t The surround- 
ing ridges intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley ; the sun beats with violence on the 
bare and gravelly soil, and reflects an intense and distressing 
glare. .The native of Mecca, acclimated to the narrow valley, 
may regard with complacency its inhospitable atmo sphere, § 


• The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerly circuit. A direct 
ffoad hfu been made through a dip m the mountain to the north-west of 
dty. This is facilitated by steps cut out of the rock a modern work, ascribed 
to one of the Barmecide family* (See Burkhardt^ p. lap^) 

fThe above description is taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, chiefly from 
the former. 

$ Burkhardt says it is most smrere from Aumst to Octol^. He mwtiems a 
•uflbeatiBg hot wind In September, (p. a40-) Ali Bey says, “ It msT be 
how great mnet be the beat in aummer, when In the month of J^nary, with m 
srindoui open, I could aeareely endure the aheet of the bed upon me, uid the 

CVoLlirp.lisO 


I Some yean after the Hegira, the refngeee bejdn to Img for tb^ iialive 
Mecca, and some touching verses are pressed, expressive of thmr tend a ih c tio a 
for Its sterile soil, and the springs in Us vicinity. 
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but the traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains of a 
stifling closeness and suffocating warmth. 

Sadi is the spot, barren and unpromising though it be, on 
which the Arabs look with a fond and superstitious reverence, 
as the cradle of their destiny, and the arena of the remote 
events which gave birth to their Faith. Here Hagar alighted 
with Ishmael, and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Safa (a spur of Abu Cobeis) and the eminence 
of Marwa, which, on the opposite side of the valley, is an off- 
shoot of the lower range of Keyckdan. Here the Jorhomites 
established themselves upon the falling fortunes of the ances- 
tors of the Coreish ; and from hence they were expelled by 
the Khozia, the new invaders from the south. It was in this 
pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his ambitious plans, and 
in the granite defiles of the neighbouring Mini, asserted them 
by a bloody encounter with the Bani Safa : and here he estab- 
lished the Coreidi in supremacy, ft was hard by the Kaaba 
^hat his descendants, the Bani Abd al Dar, and Bani Abd 
Menaf, were drawn up in battle array to fight for the sovereign 
prerogative. It was here that Hashim exhibited his glorious 
liberality, and on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with 
his single son till he discovered the ancient well Zamzam. 
Thousands of such associations crowd upon the mind of 
the weary pilgrim, as the minarets of the Kaaba rise before 
his longing eyes; and in the long vista of ages, reaching 
even to Adam, his imagination pictures multitudes of pious 
devotees from all quarters and in every age, flocking to this 
little valley, to make their seven circuits of the holy bouse, 
'to kiss the mysterious stone, and drink of the sacred water. 
Well, then, may the Arab regard the fane, and its surrounding 
rocks, with awe and admiration. 

At the period of the retreat from Mecca of Abraha,* with 
his Abyssinian army, Abd al Muttalib (as we have seen in a 
previous article) now above seventy years of age, enjoyed the 
'rank and consideration of the foremost chief of Mecca. Some 
little time previous to this event, he had taken his youngest 
son, Abdallah t (born 545 A. D ), then about four and twenty 
years of age, to the house of Wuhe^h ^ Histant kinsman of 

*'b7 Cauiiin de Percevara calculationa, this erent occumd in June 590 A. D. 

t Abdallah, stmmi ^ God (cori^aponding with the Hebrew ilAdW), wae a name 
.eommon anoBf the ante-Mahometan Araba. (Ceif/C C. dSr Antwa/, p. taS, 

, Voj. II.. pp. nS, 434. and 436). Mahomet’s nurse, Haltraa, was die dawhMr Ilf a 
penoB called AbdaUah,aiid had a son of Che same name. (Vide pTSX*) 
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the Coreishite stock (being descended from Zobra, brother of 
the famous Cossay:) and there affianced him to A MINA, the 
daughter of Wahb, brother of Wuheib, under whose guardian- 
ship she lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, bethought him of a matrimonial 
alliance on his own account, and married Hilah, daughter of 
Wuheib and cousin to Amina. The famous Hamza was the 
first fruit of this marriage.* 

As was customary, when the marriage was consummated at 
the home of the bride, Abdallah remained with her there for 
three days.f Not long after, he set out, during the pregnancy 
of his wife, on a mercantile expedition to Ghazza (Gaza), in the 
south of Syria. On his way back he sickened at Medina^ and 
was there left behind by the caravan, with his father’s maternal 
relatives of the Bani Naj^r.f Abd al Muttalib, learning 
of Abdallah’s sickness from his comrades, despatched his 
son Hirith to take care of him : but on reaching Medina, 
he found that his brother had died about a month after 
the departure of the caravan, aird was buried in the house 
of Ndbigha, in the quarter of the Bani Adf. § And his fa- 
ther and brethren grieved sore for him. Abdallah was five 
and twenty years of age at his death, and Amina had 
not yet been delivered. || He left behind him five camels fed 
* on wild shrubs, If a flock of goats, and a slave girl called 0mm 

* Hamza is said to have been four years older than Mahomet. {Vide fVdeiidip 
p. ao, margin.) I'his would either imply that Abdallah eras married at least four 
years to Amina before Mahomet’s birth, which is not likely, and is cppoeed to the 
tradition of Amina’s early conception ; or that Abd al Muttalib married HAlah at 
least four years before his son married Amina, which is also opposed to tradition. 

t We reject the absurd story (of which there are many versions inconsistent 
with each other) of a woman offering her embraces, without succes^ to> Abdallah, 
while on his way to Wuheib's house, but declining his advances on his retam thence, 
because the prophetic light had departed from his forehead. It lUli under the 
Canon JL D. Some make this woman to be a sister of the Christian Waraca, who 
having heard from her brother tidings of the coining prophet, recognised la Ab- 
dallah the prophetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prop^ I This 
flible perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan damsds died of envy 
the night at Aixlatlah’s marriage. (See Cedeutta Review, No. XXXIV>, p. 430*) 

t It will be remembered that Abd al Muttalib’s mother (H&shim’s Wlf^) bdonged 
to Medina, and to this tribe. 

I The Bani Adt were the family to which Solmfl, Abd al Mnttalib’e mothery 
belonged. ^ 

il Thisaoconnt is frAn Wdekidi, (p. i8) ; he mentions other aceomite, inch u 
that Abddleh went to Medina to purchase dates ; that he died eighteen months 
(oUiteB say seven months) efier Mahomet's birth : but he gives the pcefmaee to 
yie venlon tsaniciibed in the text. * 

t Jt a u'ji jf v.nw)) 

dtot Itfeo say, canele not railed and fed at home, and HMNftneof nMMkiod. 
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Ayman (and also Baraka^ who tended the infant born by his 
widow. This little property, and the house in which he dwelt, 
were all the inheritance Mahomet received from his father ; 
but, little as it was, the simple habits of the Arab required no 
more, and instead of being evidence of poverty, the possession 
of the female slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort.* 

Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, the marvellous 
incidents related of the gestation of the prophet, and his first ap- 
pearance in the world,t it suffices to state that the widowed 
Amina gave birth to her infant in the autumn of the year 570 
A.D. It is a vain attempt to Bx with certainty the precise date of 
the birth, for the materials we possess are too vague and discre- 
pant to be subjected to so close and stringent a calculation. We 
may be content to know that the event occurred about fifty- five 
days after the attack of Abraha,t and may accept, as an ap- 
proximation, the date of M. Caussin de Perceval (in whose 
calculations we have already expressed our general concurrence), 
viz.^ the 20th of August, 570 A.D.§ 

* See p. 8t. The house was sold by a son of Abu Talib, to one of the 

Coreiih, for twenty dinars. (Zb/iarr.) 

t Specimens of these are given in No. XXXI V, Article VI. of this Review^ 
p. 404 et stq. The stories there narrated are however modern ; but the most an- 
cient biographies likewise contain many alisurd tales* They say that at the moment 
of the birth, a light proceeded from Amina which rendeicd visible the palaces and 
streets of Hostra, and the necks of (lie camels there. (W&ckidi, p. 18^— JSTijAfmi, p. 
30.) 1 his evidently originated in the mistaken application of some metaphoiical 
uying, such as, that, ** light of Islam to proceed hereafter from the infant now 
born has illuminated Syria and Persia.” It is remarkable that the '* honest," but 
credulous Wftckidi leaves Hish&mi far behind in his relation of these miracles. Thus 
his traditions make Mahomet as soon as born to support himself on his hands, 
•eiee a handful of earth, and raise up his head to heaven. He was bom clean, and 
€ircumeised, whereat Abd al Muttalib greatly marvelled. So of Amina, it is said, 
that she felt no weight or inconvenience from the embryo : that heavenly messen- 
gers came to her, and saluted her as the mother elect of him who was to he the 
prophet and lord of his people : that she was desired by them to call the child 
Ahmed; that alarmed by these visions, she, at the advice of her female acquaint- 
ance, hung pieces of iron as charms on her arms and neck, ftc* {fVdrhidi, p. 18.) 
Sprengec infers from these traditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous tem- 
perament, which descended to her son. But we discard the traditions themselves 
os utterly untrustworthy, both on account of the period and the eudjeei-matter of 
which they treat. (See Camns /. A.^ and //. in Article A, No. XXXVil. ^ 
this Retdew.) 

One tradition makes, Aalna ssy. ** 1 have hsd children, but never was the embryo 
of one heavier than that of Mahomet.” Wftckidi fp. r8) rejects this tradition, 
because he sayii Amina never had any child except Mahomet ; hut Its very existenoe is 
a good iltustratioD of the recklessness of Mahometan tradiUonisti. 

t Vide Wdchidi, p. iSj^* 

I We know aoeurate^ the date of Mahomet's death, bnt we oaimol cilciiWle 
beckwards with certainty, even to the rear of his birth, because his life it virioet^ 
atated as extending from lixty-thiee to sixty-five years, and, besides thisi there 
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No sooner had Amina given birth to the infant, than she 
sent to tell Abd al Muttalib. And the messenger carrying the 
good tidings of a grandson, reached the chief while he sat 
in the sacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe : and he was glad, and 
arose, and they that were with him. And he went to Amina, 
and she told him all that had come to pass. So he took the 
young child in his arms, and went to the Kaaba. And as he 
stood beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. Now the 
child was called Mohammad. 

is a doubt whether the year meant is a lunar, or a luni-solar one. See note on p. 
Calcutta Kevtewt No. AW. 

The Arab histoiiaiis ^ive v.*trious dates, as the fortieth year of Kesra*s reign, or the 
880th of the Seleucide Dynasty, which answered to 570 A. D. : others the foity-first, 
the forty-second, ur the forty-third ('f Kesra's reign, or the 88fst, 88and, and 883id 
of Alexander. M. de Sacy fixei the date as the 20th of April A D. 571 ; on the 
principle that the lunar year was always in foice at Mecca. But he adds,— '* En 
vain cheruheroit-on determiner IVpoque de la naissance de Mahomet d*une 
matiiere qui ne lais&dt sunsister aiicune mceititude.*’ See the question discuued, 
p» 4 S tt seq. Memoite nes Atahes avant Mahomet ^ Tome XL VIII. Mem. Acad, 
Inscrip, et Belles Lett tes ” 

Herr v. Hammar fixes the birth in 569 A. D. ; and Sprenger notes two dates u 
possible, MS., 13th Apiil 571, and 13th May 567 A. D. {Life,p. 74.) 

The common date given by Mahometan writers is the lath of Rabi I ; but other 
authorities give the and, and others again the loth of that month (PVtUkidi, p. 184 )• 
It is scarcely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinary circumstances 
in Meccan society, as then constituted, have been remembered with scrupulous 
accuracy. 

There are two circumstances affecting the traditions on this head which have 
not attracted sufficient notice. The first is that Monday was regaided as a remark- 
able day in Mahomet’s history, on which all the great events of hi« life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition :— ** the prophet was bom on a Monday ; he elevated the 
black stone on a Monday ; he assumed bis prophetical office on a Monde^ ; he 
fled from Mecca or. a Monday ; he reached Medina on a Monday ; he expired 
on i Monday I* p. 2i^^fVdikidt^p, yj~Hishdmi, p. 173. marg, gloss) 

Nayi W&ckidi makes him to have been conceived on a Monday ! {p. 18.) This 
conceit no doubt originated on Mahomet’s death, and one or two of the ulient in- 
cidents of bis mature life, really falling on a Monday ; and hence the same day was 
superstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates. When Monday was once 
fixed upon as the day of his bii th, it led to calculations thereon {see Spre^ger^ p. 
7 S, note) and that to variety of date, ... 

Secondly, something of the same spirit led to the assumption that the prophet 
was bom in the same month, and in the same day of the month, as well as of the 
week on which he died ; and thus the popular tradition is that which assign 
Monday, the lath of XaM /., os his burth-day But that such minutie asthe day 
either of the month or week, were likely to be remembered so long after, wpeciaUy 
in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Cannon 1 , A. of the Articla in Not 
XXXyil. of this Betdew, above quoted. 

• The above aoeonnt i| given in the simple words of WAckidi (p, 19). noegh 
sodse of Che incidents are perhaps of late growth (u the visit to the KMba), ^ 
they are introduced because possible. In the origin^, however, are several i^pahla 
fabrlcaCioiis : as. that Amina told Abd aL Muttalib of her visions, andtheeoni- 
of the angel that the child should be called Ahmad, The mver Abd at 
IflntCatIb at the Kaaba is also apociyphol, being evidently compoMd in a Mahono- 
tinitraia. 
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This name was rare among the Arabs, but not unknown. It 
is derived from the root ffamd [ cU*. J and signifies The 
Praised.” Another form of it is Ahmad, which having been 
erroneously employed as the translation of T/te PracUte in 
some Arabic version of the New Testament, became a favourite 
term with Mahometan.s, especially in addressing Jews and 
Christians : for it was (they said) the title under which their 
Prophet had been predicted.* Following the established usage 
of Christendom, we speak of Mohammad as Mahomet. 

It was not the custom for the higher class of women at 
Mecca to nurse their own children. They procured nurses for 
them, or gave them out to nurse among the neighbouring Be- 
douin tribes, where was gained the double advantage of a 


* It maybeof someimportAtice toshow to the Mahometans, that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet*8 birth We have seen that his grand- 
father was called Sheba al Hamd which is the same word. The precise form of 
Ahmad was very rare, hut we find it in use among the Bani Hakr ibn W&il, ai>out 
thirty or forty yeara before Mahomet (Vide C de Percevai^ Vol. 11 ., p. 378-) 
We have a Mohammad, son of Sofi&n, of the Tamtn tribe, born before 500 A, D. 
(Adfw, p. 397.) We meet also with a Mohammad, of the tribe of Aws, bonr about 
^30 A I>. Qdm, Table Vll.) and among the followers of the prophet killed at Khei- 
bar we find a Mahmud ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose name could not have had any connexion with that of Mahomet ; he was 
also an Awsite. (ffishAmi, p M-^Wdehidi, p. 12;.) WdekidU In a chapter devoted 
to the subject, mentions ^ of the names before the prophet ; 1. Mohammad ibn 
Khodfiaya, of the Bani Dzakwan, who went to Abraha, and remained with him in 
the profession of Christianity t a verse by the brother of this man is quoted, in 
wbicA the name occura ; a* Mohammad ibn Soffin, of the Bani Tamtn ; 3. Mo- 
hamnai ibn Joshamt, of the Bani Suwftat ; 4. Mohammad al Asiyadt ; 5. Mo- 
hammad al Focktmt. But with the usual Mahometan credulity and desire to 
exhibit anticipations of the prophet. Wfickidi adds, that these names were given by 
such Arabs as had learnt from Jews, Christians, or soothsayers, that a prophet 
WM about to arise in Arabia so called, and the parent in the fond hope that his 
child would turn out to be the expected one, called him by that name I In the 
aeoond instance, this intelligence is said to have been imparted by a Christian 
Bishop. 

The word Ahmad, it appears, occurred by mistake in an Arabic translation of 
John's Gospel for ** the Comforter," wepMcXvTo* for wapaxXnTov or was forg^ as 
such ^ aome ignorant or designing monk in Mahomet's time. Hence the partiality 
of this name, which was regarded as the fulfilment of a promise or prophecy. 

Wfickidi has a chapter devoted to the titles of the prophet. Among thesd are 

j U the last of these means obUyiator,” or 
** blolter out and is thns interpreted ^ fiJ SI ill U 

UJ| Ul j ** because God blots out through him the sins of his followers or 
as fiffther explained blot out through him unbelief.” ^Wdikiii^ p. 7}.) 




robust frame, and the pure speech and free nsanners of the 
desert.* 

The infant Mahomet, shortly after his b^thi was made over 
to Thueiba, a slave woman of his uncle Abu Lahab, who had 
lately nursed Hamza. t Though he was suckled by her only 
for a few days, he retained in after life a lively sense of the 
connection thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadtja used 
to express their respect for her, a^nd the former continued to 
make her presents and gifts of clothes, until the seventh year olf 
the Hegira, when, upon his return from Kheibar, he had tidings 
of her death ; and he asked after her son Masrfth, his foster-bro- 
ther, but he, too, was dead, and she had left no relatives. | 

After Thueiba had suckled the child for probably not more 
than a few days, § a party of the Bani Sadd (descended from 
the Hawazin stock, ||) arrived at Mecca with ten women of their 
tribe, who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan infants. 
They were all soon provided with children, excepting Halima, 
who at last consented to take the orphan Mahomet ; for it was 
to the father the nurses chiefly looked for a liberal reward, and 
the charge of the fatherless child had been before declined by 


* Burkhardt states that this practice is common still amone the Sbereeb of Mec- 
ca. At eight days old, the infant is sent away, and excepting a yiiit at the 
sixth month, does not return to his parents till eight or ten years of age. The 
Hodheil. Thaktf, Coreish. and Harb, are mentioned as tribes to which the inluitc 
are thus sent ; and (which is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab tribes 
and customs) to these is added the Bani Sadd^ the very tribe to which the inftot 
Mahomet was made over. {ButkhaKifs 299-231.) Weil asiigne an- 

other reason for this practice, v/s., the anxiety of the Meccan mothers to have large 
families, and to preserve their constitutions. (Ltyi of MahomHt p. 24, note 7.) 

f Foster- relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near tie, and Jke^ 
fore all those are carefully noted by the biographers who hod been nursed iwn 
Mahomet (or as Spreuger puts it, with the same milk”)- Ali, when at Med^ 
proposed to Mahomet that he should marry Hamsa’s daughter, and praised her 
Wnty to him ; but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughter of his foster-bro- 
ther was not lawful for him. ( fVdcknli p. 20.) 

X These pleasing traits of MahometVcharacter will be found at page 20 of Wicki* 
di. It is added that Kha^ja sought to purchase her, that she might give 
liberty, but Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet, however, had fled from Me^ 
he set her free. The credulous traditionists relate that ou this account Abu Lahab 
experienced a minute remission of his torments in hell. 

fl So Wflekidi 6 I (p. 20, Weil. p. 25 note 8) adduces traditions, but appa- 
rently not good ones for a Ipngeaperiod. If the nurses used (as is Mid) to conw 
to Mecca twice a year, in nring and in harvest, they must have anrived in atttnnw, 
not long after date which we have adopted as that of Mahomet s pirlh. 

11 Descended from Kha<afa, Cays AylAn, Modhar, and Maddd, and thenifoia 
of thh Mme origin 4s the Corbish. 


N 
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the party. The legends of after days have encircled Haltma’s 
journey homewards^ with a halo of miraculous prosperity, but 
this it does not lie within the object of our story to relate.* 

The infancy, and part of the childhood of Mahomet, were 
spent with Halima and her husband, t among the Bani Said. 
At two years of age she weaned him, and took him to his mo- 
ther, who was so delighted with the healthy, robust appear- 
ance of her infant (for he looked like a child of double 
the age), that she said, ** take him with thee back again to 
the desert, for I fear the unhealthy air of Mecca." So she 
returned with him. When another two years were ended, some 
strange event occurred to the boy which greatly alarmed 
Halima. It was probably a fit of epilepsy ; but the Maho- 
metan legends have invested it with so many marvellous fea- 
tures, that it is difficult to discover the real facts, t It seems 
clear, however, that Halima and her husband were uneasy, and 
the former desiring to get rid of a charge which Arab superstition 
regarded as under the influence of an evil spirit, carried the 
child back to its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed her fears, 
and entreated her to resume the care of her boy. Halima 


* Thus Amina said to the nurse that for three nights she had been told in a 
vision, that one of the family of Abu Dzueib was destined to nurse her infant : 
when, to her astonishment, Hultma said, that is my husbands name! Neither Halt- 
ma nor her camel had any milk for her own child on their journey to Mecca, but no 
sooner had she received the infant Mahomet, than she had abundance for both, 
and so had the camel. Her white donkey could hardly move along to Mecca for 
weakness, but on their way home it outstripped all the others, so that their fellow- 
travellers marvelled exceedingly. It was a year of famine, yet the Lord so blessed 
Halima for the little Mahomet's sake, that her cattle always returned fat and 
with plenty of milk, while those of every other were lean and dry and many 
inch other stories. See the legend as given bv p. 143 ; Wdekidi^ p. aoj ; 

anb Hish&mi (who here indulges more in the marvellous than Wfickidi,) p. 31. 

i Wftekidi makes the husband’s name Abu Dzueib, (p. ao)) ; but some call 
him H&rith, and name Haltma's father Abu Dzueib. 

:(Thefollowingi8the account of W&ckidi, who is more concise than the other 
biographers on the subject. 

** wnen he had reached four years of age he was one morning p1a]ring with his 
(foster) brother and sister among the cattle, close by the encampment And 
tteie came to him two angels, who cat open his body and drew forth from thence 
the black drop, and cast it from them, and washra his inside with water of snow, 
which they haa in a gold platter. Then they weighed him against a thousand 
hil people, and he outweighed them all together i and the one of them said 
unto the otnec, ** let him go, tor verily if thou wert to weigh him against the 
whole of his people, he would outweigh them all." His (tester) brouier seeing 
this ran screaming to his mother, who with her husband hastened to ihe spot 
and fomd fhe lad pale and adrighted. {Wkhidi, p. ao|.) 
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loved her foster-child, and was not unwillingly persuaded to 
take him once more to her encampment. There she kept him 
for about a year longer, and never suffered him to go far out 
of her sight. But her apprehensions were renewed by fresh 
symptoms of an unusual nature, and she set out to restore the 
boy to his mother, when he was about five years of age,* As 
she reached the upper quarter of Mecca, the little Mahomet 
strayed from her, and she could not find him. Abd al Mutta- 
lib, to whom in this difficulty she repaired, sent one of his 

Hish&mi and other later writers add that her husband concluded he had *' had 
a fit,*' ^ ) und advised her to take him home to his mother. Arrived 

•A Mecca, she confessed after some hesitadon what had occurred. " Ah I ” exclaimed 
Amina, *' didst thou fear that a devil had possessed him 7 \sf I lAic 

1 — proceeded to say that such could never be the case with a child 

whose birth had been preceded and followed by so many prodigies, recounting them 
in detail. Then slie added, leave him with me, and depart in peace, and heaven 
direct thee!” Fiom this Spienger rightly concludes (p. 78) that according to 
Hish&mi the child did not return with Haliina: but Wdekidi explicitly states the 
reverse. 

This legend is closely connected with Sura XCIV. v. I. "Have we notopen* 
cd thy bieast?*'^s.tf., rcUef, These words were afterwards construed 

literally, into on actual opening, 01 splitting up of his chest ; and, coupled with 
other sayings of Mahomet as to bis being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. 

It is possible, also, that Mahomet may have himself given a more developed 
nucleus for the legend, desiiing thereby to enhance the superstitious attachment 
of his people, and conveniently refciring the occasion of the cleansing and its 
romantic accompaniments to this early fit. But we can not, with any approach 
to cerUinty, determine whether any, and if so^ what part of the legend, owes its 
paternity to Mahomet directly ; or whether it has been entirely fabricated upon 
the verse of the Coran referred to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing 
construed literally* 

* When Haltma took back the child to Mecca after iU first attack, she told 
Amina that nothing but the sheerest necessity would make her part with it 

tLUl ^ iJL^ H I I y II IH {WAckidi, p. aoyO. She then took him 

bade with her, and kept him ebse in sight. She was, however, amin startled (as the 
legend goes) by observing a cloud attendant upon the child, sheltering him from 
the suto, moving as he moved, and stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her 

I I ^ I J I#* ji U If there be any thing in the tradition, 

it probably impliea a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely fyobable that these legends originated in spme spedea of 
fact, une c*-** hardly conceive their fabrication out of nothing, even admitting 
that the Mth Sura, and other meuphorical expreuioni may have led to the mar- 
mdloQi advitiona. a 

W.tefegitmintbe t«xt wlwt .ppMfi to ui the probable nainttv*. b«t (t 
mMt be oonfeewd that the gtoond on whidi we hen cUndii new wd meerteta. 
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family to the search, who discovered him wandering in Upper 
Mecca, and restored him to his mother.^ 

If we are right in regarding the attacks which alarmed Ha- 
lima as fits of a nervous or epileptic nature, they exhibit in 
the constitution of Mahomet the normal marks of those ex- 
cited states, and ecstatic swoons, which perhaps suggested to 
his own mind the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they 
undoubtedly were taken to be evidence of it. It is proba- 
ble that in other respects, the constitution of Mahomet was 
rendered more robust, and his character more free and inde- 
pendent, by his five years’ residence among the Batii Sadd. 
At any rate, his speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the peninsula ; and it was 
his pride in after days to say, ** Verily, 1 am the most perfect 
" Arab amongst you ; for I come of the Coeisb, and my 
** tongue is that of the Ban! Sadd.”t When his success came 
to depend in great measure upon his eloquence, a pure lan- 
guage, and an elegant dialect, were advantages of essential 
moment. 

Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of the kind- 
ness he had experienced as a child among the Bani Sadd. Ha- 
lima visited him at Mecca after his marriage with Khadtja ; 
'*and it was” (the tradition runs) ''a year of drought, in 
which much cattle perished ; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, 
** and she gave to Halima a camel accustomed to carry a litter, 
"and forty sheep; so she returned to her people.” Upon an- 
other occasion he spread out his mantle (a token of special res- 
pect,} for her to sit upon, and placed his hand upon her in a 
familiar and affectionate manner.]: Many years after, when, on 

* WAekidit p. and ai. Hish&mi makei the person who found him to be the 
famous Waraca: but WSekidi represents Abd al Muttalib as sending one of Us 
ffrandioni to the eearch. The latter also gives some verses puraorting to be 
Abd al Mttttalib's prajrer to the deity at the Kaaba to restore the child ; but they 
are apocryphal. 

i 

JTdcJtidi. p. ax.— See Hishdmi^ p, Sprenger translates the opening verb t 
I q)eak best Arabic," (p. 77) 1 but it has probably a more extensive signification. 

t ^ •*• »/** ^ ^ 

J ( ( ^ ^ p. ai. It ii added t£at Alba Baki aad Oaiar treated 

her with equal honor, omitting, however, the actions of familiar afieetion referred 
to in the extract just quoted. But to# what period this rafen is not ap^rent | 
dhe oould hardly have survived to their caliidiate : indeed we underatand to 
have been d«Ml before the taking MMca end siege of Ttifi 
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the expeditioD against Tiif| he attacked the Bani H&viraziO| 
and took a multitude of them captive, they found a ready 
access to his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.* About the same time a woman called 
Shtma (by others Juddma) was brought in with some other 
prisoners to the camp, and when they thieatened her with 
their swords, she declared that she was the prophet’s foster 
sister. Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth of 
this, and she replied : — “ Thou gavest me this bite upon my 
back, once upon a time, when 1 carried thee on my hip.” The 
prophet recognized the mark, spread his mantle over her, and 
made her to sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honor and dignity with him, or of returning with 
a present to her people, and she preferred the latter.f 

The sixth year of his life (575-6 A. D.) Mahomet spent at 
Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was nearly at 
an end, she planned a visit to Medina, where she long^ to 
show her boy to the maternal relatives of his father. So she 
departed with her slave girl 0 mm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended 
her child ; and they rode upon two camels, t Arrived at Me- 
dtnai she alighted at the house of N&bigha, where her hud>and 
had died and was buried. The visit was of sufficient duration 
to imprint the scene and the society upon the memory of the 
juvenile Mahomet. He used often to call to recollection things 
that had happened on this occasion ; and seven and forty 3rears 
afterwards, when he entered Medina as a refugee, he recog- 
nized the lofty quarters of the Bani Adi :— ** In this house," 
said he^ " 1 used to sport with Aynasa, a little girl of Medina ; 
" and with my cousins, 1 used to put to flight the birds that 
alighted upon its roof.” And as he gazed upon the house, he 
add^:— "here it was my mother lodged with me; and in 


* fricJUH, pp. ai and p 379. The deputation from the Haw&iin 

ooBtnined Mahomat’i foiter uncle Abu Burkan. Pointing to the encloiure In 
whidi the onptivei of their tribe were pent up, they said i-*** there are thren 
(fioator) bthers and (foater) mothera of thioc, and thoae who have fondled thee 
In thdr boaom, and we have auckled thee from ourbreaata. Venly wehaveaeen 
thee a auckling, and never a better suckling than thou, and a weaned child, and 
new a better weaned child than thou ; and we have seen thee a youth," be., Im. 
WkJUdh P* zi- 

t WdeMdit p. p. 379. It is added, **the Bani Said say, he alao 

gave her a nale and a female slave; and that she united them in manliw*^hi| 
ihi^ left no issue." 


(Thenutalierof theparty is not stated; bpt there would be one^ if not tw# 
camel-drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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** this very house is the tomb of my father ; and it was there, in 
that well (or pond,) of the Bani Adi, that 1 learnt to swim/' 

After the sojourn of about a month, Amina bethought her 
of returning to Mecca, and set out in the same manner as she 
had come. But when she had reached about half way, a spot 
called Abw&, she sickened and died, and there she was buried. 
The little orphan wa§i carried upon the camels to Mecca, by his 
nurse Baraka (0mm Ayman,) who, although then quite a girl, 
seems to have been a faithful nurse, and continued to be the 
child's constant attendant. 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his constant 
heart and impressible affections had entwined themselves, no 
doubt imparted to the youthful Mahomet something of that 
pensive and meditative character, by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. In his seventh year he could appreciate the 
bereavement, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. In 
the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the subject. While re-as- 
suring his heart of the divine favour, he recounts the mercies 
of the Almighty ; and amongst them, this is the first ; — Did 
he not find thee an orphan^ and furnished thee with a refuge 
{Sura XCIIL^ 6 .) On his pilgrimage from Medina to Hodei- 
bia, he visited his mother's tomb, and he lifted up his voice 
and wept, and his followers likewise wept around him ; and 
when he was asked regarding it, he said ; — the tender memo- 
ry of my mother came over me, and I wept,”* 

The charge of the orphan was now undertaken (576 A. D.) 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by this time 
reached the patriarchal age of four-score years ; and by whom 
he was treated with a singular fondness. A rug used to be 
spread under the shadow of the Kaaba, where the aged chief 
reclined in shelter from the heat of the sun ; and around his 


* The whole of this account is from W&tkidi (p. 21 J) ; where U added the follow- 
ing tradition After the conquest of Mecca, Mahomet ut down by his mother's 
tomb, and the people sat around him, and he had the appearance of one holding a 
conversation with another. Then he got up, weeping ; and Omar said, Oh then 
to whom I could saerific€ both my father and my mother I Why dost thou weepf” He 
repUedt This U the tomb of my mother \ The Lord hath permitted me to vuU 
and fashed leave to implote pardon for ker^ and it was not panted ; so / catted her 4o 
remembrance; and the tender recoUecHon of her overcame tM, and I wept.*' And be 
was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then; But WAckidi's Secre- 
tanr says this tradition is a mistake ; for it simposes the tomb of Mahomet's mo- 
ther to be in Mecca, whereas it is at ^bwA. The prohibition, however, afpinst 
pmying for his mother's salvation is mven in other traditions, and it forms a su^- 
lar insttnoe of the sternneu and exduaive severity of the dognms of Mnhomit’s 
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carpet) but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mahomet used to run up close to the patriarch, and unceremo- 
niously take possession of his rug, and when his sons would 
drive him off, Abd al Muttalib would say, Let my little son 
alone/’ and stroke him on the back, and delight to watch his 
childish prattle.* 

He was still under the care of his nurse Baraka ; but he 
would ever and anon quit her, and ruokinto the apartment 
of his grandfather, even when he was alonfi or asleep. 

The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but two years, 
for he died eight years after the attack of Abraha, at the age 
of fore-score years and two : (578 A.D.) The orphan child 
bitterly felt the loss of his indulgent grandfather ; as he follow- 
ed the bier to the cemetery of Hajdn, he was observed to be 
weeping ; and when he grew up, he retained a distinct remem- 
brance of his death.f The gentle, warm, and confiding heart of 
Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, and the fresh 
bereavement would be rendered the more poignant by the de- 
pendent position in which it left him. The nobility of his 
grandfather’s descent, the deference with which his voice was 
listened to throughout the little vale of Mecca, and the splen- 
did liberality displayed by him in discharging the annual 
offices of feeding the pilgrims and giving them drink, while 
they were witnessed with satisfaction by the thoughtful child, 
left, after they had passed away, a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ^ ambitious thought, and 
many a day-dream of power and domination. 

The death of Abd al Muttalib left his family the progeny 
of Abd Men^f,) without any powerful head, and enabled the 


* BisMm^p,^S—WAckm,p,Z 2 » Many incidcnU are adcleil to the narrative 
taken evidently from the point of view of later years. Thus Abd al Muttalib says 
kim tUonet for hi has a gnot distiny^ and will be the injuntor of a hmfdom ” 

^ ^ ^ W&ckidi adds the injunction the nurse Baraka used to 

receive from him, not to let him fail into the hands of the Jhws and Christiesut sala 
were looking out for hinuandg/mdd injuto him / 
t WAcHM, p. aa, wkre it is said that Mahomet was eight years of age, when 
his grandfather died, aged eighty-eight years. Others make Abd al Muttalib to 
have been 110, and some even lao years ^fd at his death. Caossin de Perceval 
has shown the futility of these traditions, which wonld make the patriardi to have 
begotten Hamsa when above too yean old. <PW. /., p. zgo/ mto 4.) 
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other branch, descended by Omeya from Abd Shams the 
Omeyan stem,) to gain an ascendancy. Of the latter family 
the chief at this time was Harb, the father of Abu Soiidn, to 
whom belonged the ** leadership ” in war, and who possessed 
a numerous and powerful body of relations. 

Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith, the eldest, was now dead, 
and the chief of those who survived were Zobeir * and Abu 
T&lib (both by the • «ime mother as Abdallah, the father of 
Mahomet,) Abu LahUb, Abb&s, and Hamza. The two last were 
very young. Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices,t Zobeir, again, left them 
to Abu T&lib, who, finding himself too poor to discharge the 
expensive and onerous task of providing for the pilgrims, 
waived the honor in favor of his younger brother Abbas. But 
the family of Hishim had fallen from its high estate ; for we 
find that Abbis was able to retain only the Sickaya (or giving 
of drink), while the Rtfdda (or furnishing of food,) passed into 
the rival branch, descended from Noufal, son of Abd Mendf.t 
Abbfls was rich, and his influential post, involving the constant 
charge of the well Zamzam, was retained by him till the intro- 
duction of Islam, and then confirmed to his family by the 
prophet ; but he was not a man of strong character, and never 
attained to any commanding position at Mecca. Abu T^lib, 
on the other hand, possessed many noble qualities, and enforced 
a greater respect ; but whether from his poverty, or other cause, 
he, too, remained in the back ground. It was thus that in 
the oscillations of phylarchal government, the^ prestige of the 
house of H&shim waned and disappeared ; while a rival branch 
had risen into importance. This phase of the political state 
of Mecca began with the death of Abd al Muttalib, and con- 
tinifed until the conquest of Mecca by Mahomet himself. 


* WAckidi, p. 17- 

t WAckidi ibidem and p. 15){ . Zobeir evidently held a high rank at Meecai bat 
how long he lurvived is not apparent. Wftckidi says of him. 

J i ^1.7 dSj 

{ Hishimi (p. 35,) specifies that Abbft^ inherited the Sickaya ; and the subte- 
qnent history gives proof that he held nothing more. The authority for statipg 
Uiat the branch of Noufal possesMd the Riuda, is^iveiiby M. C. de Perceval as 
derived from D* Ohsson. We have not traced 4 t to any early Arabid writer. 
Abbis. no doubt, did not inherit the Sukaya till Zobeir's death, when he would 
be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval makes him succeed to it imme- 
^atejy after Abd al Mnttalib's deaUi ; but this is opposed to t'adkkn as Ml aa 
pxobibiUty, for be vMflien only twelve yean of age. 
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To Abu Tdlib, the dying Abd al Muttalib consigned the 
guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; and faithfully and 
kindly did he discharge the trust.* His fondness for the lad 
equalled that of Abd al Muttalib himself : he made him sleep 
by his bed, eat by his side, and go with him when he walked 
abroad : and this tender treatment was continued until Maho- 
met emerged from the helplessness of childhood.f 


It was during this period that Abu Tdlib, accompanied by 
Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey to Syria. At first 
he intended to leave the lad behind him, for he had reached 
twelve years of age, and was able to take care of himself. But 
when the caravan was now ready and Abu T&lib prepared to 
mount his camel, his nephew was overcome by the prospect 
of so long a separation, and clung by his protector. Abu Tdlib 
was moved, and carried the boy along with him. The expe- 
dition extended to Bostra and perhaps farther. The journey 
lasted for several months, and afiforded to the young Mahomet 
opportunities of observation, which were not lost upon him. 
He passed near to Petra, J crash, Ammon, and other ruinous 
sites of former mercantile grandeur ; and their sight, no doubt, 
deeply imprinted upon his reflective mind the instability of 
earthly greatness. The legends of the valley of Hejer, with its 
lonely deserted habitations hewn out of the rock, and the tale 
of divine vengeance against the cities of the plain, over which 
now rolled the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite apprehen- 
sion and awe, while their strange and startling details would win 
and charm the childish heart ever yearning after the marvel- 
lous. On this visit, too, he came into contact with the national 
profession of Christianity in Syria, and passed through several 


* WAckidi^ p. as. The disposition, however, to magnify the prophet is manUeat 
here, as in the case of Abd al Muttalib: and there is added this marvellous incident 
connected with Abu Tdlib’s scanty means, that the family always rose from their 
Iragal meal hungry and unsatisfied if Mahomet were not present, but if he 
were there, they were not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. So^ too, the 
other children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, whereM 
the little Mahomet's head was always sleek and his eyes clean. There thus appeal* 
ao continuoua a tendency do glBrlfy the naaoent premhet, that it becomes and to 
decide wliat, amidst these atatements, to accept as facts, and what to rqeet. (Vide 
Oamtu /,C. and //. D. in Na XXXVII. above quoted.) 

't Xhe taasoD given for Mahomet bdng Entrusted to Abu Tdlib is, that Jiia 
4M|Mr Abdallah was broUier to Abu TIlib by Uiesaine motber, (raAsrf, p. 59) | befl 
eemsZsbeir also. 


O 
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Jewish settlements. The former he never before had witness- 
ed, for he could as yet have been acquainted only with occa- 
sional and isolated specimens of the Christian faith. Now he 
saw its rites in full performance by the whole people of the 
land. The national and the social customs founded upon 
Christianity, the churches with their crosses, images or pictures, 
and other symbols of the faith ; the ringing of bulls ; the fre- 
quent asseinblagerj^ worship, the accounts (and, possibly, the 
glimpse by himseir*) of the continually repeated ceiemonial, 
must have effected a deep impression upon him, which would 
be made all the more practical and lasting by the sight of whole 
tribes, Arab like himself, converted to the same faith and prac- 
tising the same observances. However fallen and materialized 
was the Christianity of that day in Syria, it cannot be doubted 
that it would strike the thoughtful observer in favourable and 
wonderful contrast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited Syria, and 
whatever reflections of this nature were then excited, would 
receive an intenser force, and a deeper color, from the bright 
scenes and charming images which childhood had pictured 
upon the same ground.^ 


* The account of this journey is given by all the biographers with the many 
ndiculous details anticipative of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity. The following 
IS the gist of them •— 

The youthful Mahomet, along with the rest of the caravan, alighted at a monoa- 
teiy or heimitage on the road, occupied by a monk called Uahlra, The monk 
perceived by a cloud which hovered over the com pan v, the bending of boughs to 
•belter one of their number, ^c., that it contained the prophet expected Portly 
to arise. He therefore invited the party to an entertainment ; but when they had 
assembled, he perceived that the object of bis search was not amongst them : he 
enquired where the wanting guest was, and tbev sent for the lad Mahomet. who» 
on account of his youth, had been left to watch the encampment, Bahtra question- 
ed him and examined his body for the seal of prophecy, which he found upon 
his back ; he then leferred to his sacred books, found all the marks to correspond, 
and declared the boy to be the expected prophet. He proceeded to warn Abu 
T&lib against the Jews, who would at once recognize the child as the coming 
prophet, and moved by jealousy, seek to slay him. Abu T&lib was alarmed, and 
forthwith set out for Mecca with his nephew. 

The fable is so absurd, that a feeling of contempt and mistrust is excited with 
respect to the entire traditional collections, which, every here and there, give place 
to such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered these stories ii 
attempted in the Article of No. XXXVII, of this Retfuw^ Canon JL 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu Tdhb sent back Mahomet under chaige of Bahtra 

to Mecca; {Life, p. 79) and grounds his deduction 6n tke phrase ImA (Ja 


j I g ^t p. 2 %ji of Wftekidu But this expression may equally rigni^rn 
^ Abu TAlib took him back with to Mecca ; and this msaniag ia oMonbl- 


ddlytheone faitended. ........ . V . 

The subject has been discussed in the Zttt sehnfi dkr d§ntchm mongom hmMb 
gudkehyit^ Vol.III., p. 454 ; p. iM ;and IV., p. 457 i where profesKir Fleischer 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related of Maho- 
fnet| until he had advanced from childhood into youth.* 


and Wustenfeld oppose Di Sprcngcr s view. Dr, Sprenger has written a further 
paper on the subject in the Astatu Society r Journal iac 1853, where he has given 
the various authoiities in otigintl, bearing upon the point. I. says that 

Abu T&lib sent Mahnnitt back from Syria by Abu Bakr and Bildl which (ai 
bprenger show^,) is absuid seeing that the former two years younger than 
Mahomet, and the latter then not born II HuMmi mflhKbu 1 alib himself letum 
with Mahomet, after concluding his business at Bostra^nll W&ckidt gives several 
tiaditioiis , one in which the monk, immediately after warning Abu Talib to make 
Mahomet letuin witlnut loss of time to Mecca, expirts p ) and 

A second, that, r/s. quoted above, upon which Dr Spienger so much relies (/did). 
liut he has omitted a tkird detailed account of the journey which is given in the 
same \olume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn Omar (t e, Wakidi himself ) it 
is full of marvellous statements, and ends with distinctly saying that Abu 1 alib re- 
turned to Mecca with Mahomet. iJ ^ jj This may have escap- 

ed Dr. Sprenger’s notice, as it occurs under another chapter in W&ckidi, f«., 
the "marks of prophetical rank in Mahomet" (p. 28|^) So also <Tahan^ p. 6a),^ 

Dr. /iprenger goes further. He suspects that the monk not only accompanietf' 
Mahomet to Mccci, lematned there with him and as he finds the name Bahtra 
in the list of a deputation from the Abyssinian King to Mahomet at Medina, forty 
years later, he concludes the two to have been one and the same person ; and he 
thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavoured to conceal the fact, as one 
disci editable to their prophet. The conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which 
It rests Is wholly msulTicient It is besides quite inconsistent with our theory of 
the rise of traditions, in which design is not apparent. Omissions, no doubt, occur- 
red, and stories died out, but on different grounds (See Canon II L in the 
article on the Soufcev for the Biography of Mahomet above quoted ) 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jergts {fkorgiui)^ Chnstiail 
apologists call him Sergius. 

* Weil (p. 39) stales that in h» sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with bis uncle Zobeir on a mercantile trip Dr, Sprenger (p. 79, note 3.) 
says t^t there is no good authority for thu statement, nor can we find any ori- 
ginal authority for it at alL The expression with respect to Abu TAlib ^ Jij) 

( v:;l^ VI \jiuM ^UJ **that he never undertook a journey, unless 

Mdiorntt wet. wjth him," might pomiblr imply th»t he andertook Nwd, 
but in the absence of any express instance, it can hardly be pressed to prove that 
he did. So{WdckidhV- 2 q) it is said that Abu Tilib never took him mm on 
a journey after this Syrian expedition, feanng lest injury should befall him 


—but tlm sentence is a mere pqpdant to the absurd story of the Tewe reeogni^ 
in Mahomet the coming prophet, and seeking to lie in wait for his life, and if 

thesefore equally futile with it. i. ^1 t- ^ 

l6e chief reason which leads us to suppose that this was Mahomet s only mer- 
CMtU. immy <bMid«. thtt ttken fu KhriM u th.t. Imd 
otfam, we dieud iiidnbit.bly b... bed vtomi note, of it m WleUdi, H a htoJ i 


orMmi. 



